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INTRODTJCTION. 


TftE  (^nuineness  of  the  Lawt  10  fufficientlj  prtyred  (1)  by  Jnon 
than  twenty  citations  of  diem  in  the  writingB  of  Aristotle,  who  wmi 
residing  at  Athenii  during  the  last  yean  of  the  life  of  Flato,  and 
wbo  returned  to  Athens  after  the  death  of  Plato,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  himself  writiiig  bis  Poll  tics  and  Constitutions;  (2)  by  the 
aUusiois  of  Isocrates  ^  —  writing  346  b.  c,  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Flato^  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  after  the  composition  of 
the  Laws  —  who  speaks  of  the  Laws  and  Republics  written  by  phi- 
losophers (Sophists)  ;  (9)  by  the  reference  (Athen.  226  A)  of  the 
eomio  poet  Alexis,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Plato  (1^.  b*  c.  556- 
306)r  to  the  enactment  about  prices^  which  occurs  in  Laws^  XI.  917 
A,  namely,  that  the  tame  goods  shottld  not  be  sold  at  two  prices  on 
the  same  day ;  ^  (4)  by  the  unanimous  Yoice  of  later  antiquity  and 
the  absence  of  any  suspicion  among  ancient  writers  worth  speaking 
of  to  the  contrary ;  for  it  is  not  said  of  Philippus  of  Opu^  that 
he  composed  any  part  of  the  Laws,  but  only  that  he  copied  them 
out  of  the  waxen  tablets,  and  wrote  the  Epinomis,  Diog*  Laert,  iii. 
25.  That  the  longest  and  one  of  the  mo«t  excellent  wriUnga  of 
Plato  should  be  a  forgery^  even  if  the  work  were  unsupported  by 
external  testimony »  would  be  a  singular  phenomenon  in  ancieitt  Ut- 
erature ;  and  although  the  critical  worth  of  the  eonsetitus  of  lato 
ivritATs  is  generally  not  to  be  compared  with  the  express  tesdmony 

>  OCK^  ad  Fhilippmn  MIm^  p.  ftftr  Tb  ^  tmt  Mnryi^pmr  I^^Xf^  «ai  wpU 
piMiym^  A#y«tar  roAf  wrrp^JKOirfaf  iw  «vr«tf  wpirt  ov£«'r«  ^^fr  i^rxitt  4AA*  iinpi*^  •» 
i»iiT»i  tmp  Mjmif  (se*  speecbei  in  the  anemblj)  ixvpot  9vy)^armw%^  &*T«t  tvi^  tt^i^m 
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of  conteniponriea,  7»t  a  fomewhat  greater  ralue  ma j  be  attrilmted  to 
their  content  in  the  present  instance,  because  the  admission  of  the 
Laws  is  combined  with  doubts  about  the  Epinomis,  a  spurious  writ- 
ing, which  seems  to  stand  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  larjirer 
work  in  which  the  Timaeus  Locrus  stands  to  the  Timaeus.  This 
shows  that  the  reception  of  the  Laws  was  not  altogether  undiscrim 
inating. 

The  suspicion  which  has  attached  to  the  Laws  of  Plato  in  the 
judgment  of  some  modem  writers  appears  to  rest  partly  (1)  on  dif- 
ferenceu  in  the  style  and  form  of  the  work,  and  on  (2)  differences 
of  thought  and  opinion  which  they  obsenre  in  them.  Their  suspi- 
obn  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  these  differences  are  accompanied 
1^  resemblances  as  striking  to  passages  in  other  Platonic  writings. 
Th»j  are  sensible  of  a  want  of  point  in  the  Dialogue,  and  a  general 
inferiority  in  the  ideas,  plan,  manners,  and  style.  They  mbs  the 
luminous  and  poetical  flow,  **  smoother  than  a  river  of  oil,''  the  dra- 
matic rerisimilitude,  the  life  and  rariety  of  the  characters,  the  dia- 
lectic subtlety,  the  Attic  purity,  the  exquisite  urbanity ;  instead  of 
which  they  find  tautology,  obscurity,  self-sufficiency,  sermonizing, 
and  rhetorical  declamation,  uncouth  forms  of  sentences,  and  peculiar- 
ities  in  the  use  of  words  and  idioms.  They  are  unable  to  discorer 
any  unity  In  the  patched  irregular  structure.  The  speculative  ele- 
ment both  in  government  and  education  is  superseded  by  a  narrow 
economical  or  religious  vein.  The  grace  and  cheerfulness  of  Athe- 
nian life  have  disappeared ;  and  a  spirit  of  moroseness  and  religious 
intolerance  has  taken  their  place.  There  is  a  cynical  levity  in  ^cm, 
and  a  tone  of  disappointment  and  lamentation  over  human  things. 
^ey  seem  also  to  observe  in  them  bad  imitations  of  thoughts  which 
are  better  expressed  in  Plato's  other  writings.  Lastly,  they  wonder 
how  the  mind  which  conceived  the  Republic  could  have  left  the 
Critias,  Hermocrates  and  Philosophus  incomplete  or  unwritten,  and 
have  devoted  the  last  years  of  life  to  the  completion  of  the  Laws. 

The  questions  which  have  been  thus  indirectly  suggested  may  be 
eonsiderad  by  us  under  four  heads :  L  the  characters ;  IL  the  plan ; 
m.  the  style ;  and  IV.  the  relation  of  the  Laws  to  the  Republic 
and  the  other  Dialogues ;  and  also,  V.  to  the  existbg  Athenian  and 
(^Murtan  states. 

L  Already  in  the  Philebus  the  character  of  Socrates  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  the  Timaeus  and  Sophist  he  hands  over  his  function 
of  chief  speaker  to  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Umaeus,  and  to 
the  Eleatic  Stranger,  at  whose  feet  he  sits,  and  is  silenU  More  and 
more  Plato  seems  to  have  felt  in  his  later  writings  that  the  charac- 
ter and  method  of  Socrates  were  no  longer  suited  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  his  philosophy.  He  is  no  longer  interrogative  but  dogmatic  ;  not 
^  a  heritating  inquirer,"  but  one  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
legislator.     Even  in  the  Bepublio  we  have  seen  that  the  Dialogue  is 
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jnfcalt  and  tluK  the  arg;itment  which  Ls  carried  on  tn  the  olU  tijlt 
with  ThiaxTinaGhai  in  the  firat  book  eoon  pa£te«  iDto  the  form  of 
expoflUjon. 

Thi^  Laws  ere  dltcussed  hj  three  representatiTes  of  Atheni, 
Spftrttti  aad  Crete.  The  Athenian,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the 
protagooiit  or  chief  tpeaker,  while  the  iecond  place  is  assigned  to 
the  Cretan*  who,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  new  eolonj,  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  conversation.  The  scene  it  laid  in  Crete»  and  the 
conversation  is  held  in  the  course  of  a  walk  frooi  Cnostis  to  the  cave 
and  temple  of  Zeus»  which  takes  place  on  one  of  the  longest  and 
hottest  dajs  of  the  jear  (UL  68S  C),  The  companions  are  said  to 
start  at  dawn,  and  to  arrive  at  the  point  in  their  conversation  which 
terminates  the  fourth  book,  about  noon  (IV.  732  C).  The  god  to 
whose  temple  thejr  are  going  is  the  lawgiver  of  Crete,  and  may  be 
supposed  at  this  verjr  cave  to  have  given  his  oracles  to  Mlnoa.  But 
the  externals  of  the  scene,  which  are  briefly  and  inartistically  de- 
scribed* soon  disappear,  and  we  plunge  abruptly  into  the  subject  of 
the  Dialogue.  We  are  reminded  bj  contrast,  of  the  higher  art  of 
the  Fhaedrus^  in  which  the  s ummer's  day,  and  the  cool  stream,  and  the 
chirping  of  the  gr&sshoppers,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  agnns  castas, 
and  the  legends  of  the  place  are  present  to  the  imagination  through- 
out  the  discourse. 

The  typical  Athenian  apologizes  for  the  tendency  of  his  country- 
men ^*  to  spin  a  -wiirf  long  discussioxi  out  of  slender  materials,*'  and 
in  a  ttniilar  spirit  the  Lacedaemon  Megillus  also  apologixes  (cpw 
Thncyd.  IV.  17}  for  the  Spartan  brevity;  he  admits  that  long  di»- 
courses  may  be  sometimes  necessary.  The  family  of  Megillus  is  the 
projcenus  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  he  pays  a  beautifUl  compU* 
ment  to  thi9  Athenian,  significant  of  a  certain  Athenian  element 
which  is  discernible  in  the  Laws.  A  good  Athenian,  he  says,  ii 
more  than  ordinarily  good,  because  he  is  inspired  by  nature  and  not 
iiwnnfactured  by  law,  A  oomneotioa  with  Athens  Is  also  intimated 
by  the  Cretan*  He  Is  the  rehttive  of  Epimenides^  whom,  by  an 
ftaaohrooism  of  seventy  or  eighty  yearly  he  describes  as  coming  to 
Athens,  not  afler  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  but  ten  years  beibre  the 
Persian  War.  The  Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  can  hardly  be  said 
lo  oontribute  to  the  argument  of  which  the  Athenian  is  the  ex* 
sounder  \  they  only  supply  information  when  asked  about  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  respective  countries.  At  firsts  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  free  criticbms  which  the  Athenian  pasees  upon  the  laws 
<»f  Minos  and  Lycurgns,  but  they  soon  acquiesce  In  his  superior  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  acknowledge  that  there 
san  be  no  objection  to  the  inquiry ;  for  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  leg^ 
Islator  himselC  they  are  discussing  his  laws  when  tht^re  is  no  one 
present  to  hear  them.  Once  afterwards,  in  Book  YIL  p.  80S,  tht 
liioedaemonian  expresses  a  momentary  irritation  at  the  accusatios 
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wlilcli  iLe  Atlieniaa  briagi  agtdust  the  SparUn  insdiutioni  of  eo ' 
eouraging  licentiou^en  m  their  womei]»  but  he  is  remladed  hf  tbt 
Cretan  that  the  permisaion  to  oritidse  them  freely  has  been  gifim, 
And  cannot  be  retracted. 

The  three  interlocutors  all  of  them  speak  in  the  character  of  old 
men,  which  forms  a  pleasant  bond  of  union  between  them.  They 
have  the  feelings  of  old  men  about  youth,  about  the  state,  about 
human  thin^  in  general.  Nothing  in  lift)  seems  to  be  of  much  im- 
portunce  to  tlicm ;  tliey  nm  spectaton  mther  than  actors,  and  mco 
in  general  appear  to  the  Athenian  speaker  Co  bo  the  playthings  of 
the  goils  and  of  circumstances.  Still  they  have  a  sort  of  fatherly 
uare  of  the  younj^,  and  are  cieeply  impressed  by  sentiments  of  relig- 
ion. They  would  give  confidence  to  the  ^ged  by  an  increasing  uso 
of  wlne^  which,  as  they  ^^i  older,  is  to  unloose  their  tongues  and 
m^dce  them  sing.  The  prospect  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  oonstmntly  present  to  tliem ;  though  th<*y  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  the  cheerfhl  hope  and  resignation  which  animat4*s  Cvphahis 
in  tho  Republic,  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  suppoiing  that  Plato  is 
expressing  his  own  feelings  in  rt«marks  of  this  mrU  For  at  the  time 
of  wilting  the  first  book  of  the  Laws  he  was  at  least  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  if  we  suppose  him,  at  p*  6S8  A,  to  allude  to  the  vie* 
tory  of  the  S)Tiiousans  Under  Dionyi^ius  the  Younger  over  the  Lo> 
ofianB,  wbich  occurred  In  the  year  356.  Such  a  sadness  was  the 
natural  effect  of  declining  years  and  failing  powers^  which  make 
men  ask  "  After  all,  what  profit  Is  there  in  life  ?  **  They  feel  that 
their  work  is  be^nning  to  be  over,  and  are  re^dy  to  say,  **  All  the 
world  is  a  stage  j  "  or  in  the  actual  words  of  Plato,  "  Let  us  play  as 
many  good  plays  as  we  can,"  though  "  we  mtist  be  sometimes  seri- 
ous, which  is  not  agreeable,  btu  necessary."  These  are  feelings 
which  have  crossed  the  minds  of  reflective  persons  in  all  ages.  And 
there  Is  no  reason  to  connect  tlie  Laws,  any  more  tliiin  other  parts 
of  Plato's  writings,  with  the  very  uncertain  narrative  of  his  life ;  or 
to  imagine  that  this  melancholy  tone  Is  attributable  to  disappoints 
ment  at  having  f^led  to  coikvcrt  a  Sicilian  tyrant  into  a  philosopheri 

II.  Tlie  plan  of  the  Laws  is  more  irregular  and  has  less  oonnee* 
don  than  any  other  of  the  writings  of  Plato*  As  Aristotle  says  in 
the  Politics,  *'  The  greater  port  consists  of  laws."  They  teem  to  be 
rather  the  materials  for  a  work,  nearly  but  not  quite  oomplete,  than 
a  finished  composition  which  may  rank  with  the  other  PUi tonic  Dia- 
logues. To  use  bis  own  image,  ^  Some  stones  are  regularly  insertel 
in  the  building ;  others  are  lying  on  the  ground  ready  for  use." 
Hiere  is  probably  truth  In  the  tradition  that  the  Laws  were  not  pub- 
lished until  oAer  the  death  of  Plato.  We  can  easily  beUere  that  he 
haa  left  many  imperfections,  which  would  have  been  removed  if  ha 
&ad  lived  a  few  years  longer.  The  arrangement  might  have  beea 
liAprove'l ;  the  connection  of  the  argument  nciight  have  been  made 
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plainer,  And  the  fcntence«  more  ace  urate Ij  framed.  There  is,  Low* 
erer,  un  interest  in  poa^eBsing  one  writing  of  Flalo*t  n'htch  i%  in  thfl 
proeeM  of  creation.  Something  also  may  be  attributed  to  the  feeble- 
ness  of  old  a^.  Even  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Pbaedrus  or  Sympo* 
stum  would  lutTe  had  a  very  different  look.  The  want  of  arrange- 
tacDt  may  be  ascribed^  not  only  to  the  unfioiBhed  state  of  the  work* 
but  to  this  decay  of  the  genius  of  the  writer. 

Yet  we  must  endeavor  to  find  a  thread  of  order  which  will  carry 
OS  through  this  comparativo  disorder.  The  first  four  books  are  di^ 
•cribcd  by  Plato  himself  as  the  preface  or  preamble.  Having  ar* 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  each  law  should  have  a  preamble^  the 
Qcky  thought  occurs  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book^  that  the 
pMocdlng  discourse  is  the  preamble  of  the  whole.  Thl£  preamble  or 
totroductton  may  be  abridged  as  follows :  — 

The  institutions  of  Sparta  and  Crete  are  admitted  by  the  Lac^ 
daemon  inn  and  Cretan  to  have  one  aim  only  r  they  were  intended 
by  the  legislator  to  inspire  ooiunge  In  war.  To  this  the  Atheniao 
objects  that  the  true  lawgiver  ishould  frame  his  liiws  with  a  view  to 
all  tiio  virtues  and  not  to  one  only.  Better  is  he  who  has  temper- 
amw  as  well  as  courage,  than  he  who  has  courage  only ;  better  is  he 
who  is  ^thful  in  civil  broils,  than  he  who  is  a  good  soldier  only. 
Better*  too^  is  peace  than  war ;  the  reconciliation  than  the  defeat  of 
an  enemy.  And  he  who  would  attain  all  virtue  should  be  trained 
amid  pleasures  as  well  as  pains.  Hence  there  should  be  convivial 
Intercourse  among  the  citizens,  and  a  man's  temperance  should  be 
tested  in  his  cups,  as  we  test  his  courage  amid  dangers.  He  should 
have  a  fear  of  the  right  sort,  as  well  as  a  courage  of  the  right  sort. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  the  subject  of  pleasure  leadi 
to  education,  which  in  the  early  years  of  life  is  wholly  a  discipline 
imparted  by  the  means  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  discipline  of 
pleasure  is  implant^l  chiefly  by  the  practice  of  the  song  and  the  dance. 
Of  these  the  forms  should  be  fixed,  and  not  allowed  to  depend  on 
the  fickle  breath  of  the  multitude*  There  will  be  choruses  of  boys, 
girls,  and  grown-up  persons,  and  all  will  be  heard  repeating  the  same 
strain,  that  **  virtue  is  happiness."  One  of  them  will  give  law  to 
the  rest ;  this  will  be  the  chorus  of  aged  minstrels,  who  will  sing  the 
most  beautiful  an<l  the  most  useful  of  songs.  They,  too,  will  require 
a  It  tie  wine,  in  order  to  mellow  the  austerity  of  age,  and  make  them 
amenable  to  our  laws. 

After  having  Idd  down  the  first  principle  of  politics,  and  briefly 
iiM!us.^ed  mujiic  and  festive  intercooirse,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  book,  Plato  makes  a  digression,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  on- 
|in  of  society.  He  des^cribes,  first  of  all,  the  family ;  secondly,  the 
patriarchal  stage,  which  is  an  aggregation  of  families;  thirdly,  th« 
firandlng  of  regular  cities,  like  Ilium ;  foxrthly,  the  establishment  of 
%  military  and  political  system,  like  that  of  Sparta  with  which  bt 
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tdARti^ea  Aripros  And  Mt*.ftieiic,  dating  from  the  return  of  ^  HerftcUdAO 
Hut  tho  niina  of  etatej  nhould  be  good^  or  else,  like  the  pniyer  of 
llieseus,  tliey  may  be  ruinousi  to  thf  mselvcs.  Tliia  WAa  the  ciwie  ia 
two  out  of  tiiroe  of  the  UeraclcifJ  kiQ^^duius^  They  ilid  not  under^ 
itand  that  tliu  powers  in  a  stnte  should  t>«  bftlatiecHh  The  bid&DOf 
of  powers  saved  Sparta*  while  the  exceas  of  t^Tanny  in  FersU  And 
the  excess  of  liberty  at  Aih<f  iis  have  been  the  ruin  of  both  cmpirai. 

This  discourse  on  politics  is  suddenly  discovered  to  liave  an  imnM* 
diat^s  prtvctio&l  lue ;  tot  Cleimaa  the  CreUm  is  ikbout  to  give  bwi  br 
A  new  colany. 

At  th«  bqgi&Diiig  of  the  fourth  bool^  after  inqtiirtng  inlo  the  oir 
QumstimcM  and  situation  of  the  colony,  the  Atlienian  proceedi  to 
niiike  further  reflections.  Chance,  and  Go<i,  And  tlie  skill  of  the 
le^hlator  all  cooperate  in  tlie  formation  of  states.  And  the  most 
favurable  condition  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  one  Is  when  the 
governmeDt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  virtuous  tyrant  who  haa  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  contemporary  of  a  great  legislator.  But  a  virtuous 
tyrant  is  a  contradiction  in  terma ;  we  can  at  best  only  hope  to  have 
magistrates  who  are  the  servants  of  reason  and  the  law*  This  leads 
to  the  inquiry,  what  Is  to  be  the  polity  of  our  new  state.  And  the 
answer  Is,  that  we  are  to  fear  God,  and  honor  our  jtarcnts,  and  to 
cultivate  virtue  and  justice  ;  theso  aro  to  be  our  first  principles. 
The  necessity  of  deHnitene^is  in  laws  is  insisted  upon^  and  of  creating 
in  the  citizens  a  predi!i|X)»itioa  to  obey  them.  In  order  to  implant 
in  tliem  this  virtuous  temper  of  mmti^  tlie  legislator  will  teach  as 
well  as  command ;  and  with  this  Tiew  he  will  prefix  preambles 
to  all  his  principal  laws. 

The  fifth  book  commences  with  anotluT  and  higher  preamble 
about  the  honor  due  to  tbe  soul ;  upon  this  are  ba»ed  the  duties  of  a 
man  to  his  parents  and  his  friends,  to  tlie  suppliant  and  stranger.  He 
should  be  true  and  just,  free  from  envy  and  excess  of  all  sorU,  Ibr- 
giving  to  crimes  which  are  not  incurable  and  are  partly  iovoluotary  f 
and  he  should  have  a  true  taste.  The  noblest  life  has  the  greatest 
pleasuree  and  the  fewest  pains.  Having  finished  the  preamble,  and 
touched  on  some  otlier  preliminary  considerations,  wo  proceed  to  tbe 
Laws,  beginning  with  the  constitution  of  the  state.  This  is  not  the 
U»st  or  ideal  state,  having  alt  things  common,  but  only  the  second 
l)est|  in  which  the  land  and  houses  are  to  be  distributed  among  5040 
citi/.cns  divided  into  four  classes.  There  ia  to  be  no  gold  or  silver 
among  them,  and  tlicy  are  to  have  mixlcTate  wealth,  and  to  respect 
n'tmber  and  numerical  or<ler  in  all  thintjs. 

Ill  die  first  part  of  the  sixth  book,  Plato  completes  his  sketch  of 
^he  coniitilution  by  the  appointment  of  otHcers.  He  explains  tb«i 
jianncr  in  wliich  guardians  of  the  law,  generals,  priests,  wardens 
of  town  and  'country,  ministers  of  education,  and  other  magistratef 
are  to  be  appointed  \  and  also  in  what  way  courts  of  appeal  are  to  b« 
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MMMtHatod,  aad  otnisnioas  in  the  Ittw  to  be  sapplif^.  At  this  point* 
Ik  77S,  the  Laws  stanctly  eipeakijig  bogin  (not  forgetting  the  pr^ 
amble),  with  law»  respectiog  marmge  and  the  procreation  ol 
ehildren,  respecting  property  in  slaves  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
respecting  houses,  married  liie^  common  tables  for  men  and  women. 
The  question  of  age  in  marriage  suggests  the  consideration  of  a 
similar  question  about  the  time  for  holding  offices,  and  for  mCitary 
service,  which  had  been  previously  omitted. 

Resuming  the  order  of  the  discussion^  which  was  indicated  in  tho 
previous  book,  irom  marriage  and  birth  we  proceed  to  education  in 
the  seventh  book.  Education  Is  to  begin  at  or  rather  before  birth ; 
to  be  continued  for  a  time  by  mothers  and  nurses  under  the  insf«c- 
tion  of  the  state ;  finally,  to  comprehend  music  and  gymnastioi. 
Under  music  is  included  reading,  writing,  playing  on  the  lyre, 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  suf 
ficient  to  preserve  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from  impiety  in  aftei 
life.  Gymnastics  are  to  be  practiced  chiefly  with  a  view  to  theii 
mte  in  war.  The  discussion  of  education,  which  was  lightly  touched 
apon  in  Book  11,  is  here  completed. 

The  eighth  book  contains  regulations  for  civil  Ufe,  beginning  with 
lesdvals^  games,  and  contests,  military  exercises,  and  the  like.  On 
iuch  occasions  Plato  seems  to  see  young  men  and  miiidens  meeting 
together,  and  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  relationi  of  the 
■cjtes,  the  evil  consequences  which  arise  out  of  the  indulgence  oC 
the  paasiona,  and  the  remedies  for  them.  Then  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  agrioultttref  of  ajta  and  trades,  of  buying  and  sellings  and  foreign 
eommerce* 

The  remaining  books  of  the  Laws,  DL-XH,  are  chiefly  con- 
eerned  with  criminal  offenses.  In  the  first  class  are  placed  ofiensea 
against  the  gods,  especially  sacrilege  or  robbery  of  temples  :  next 
follow  oOenses  against  the  stjite,  beginning  with  tbefls.  The  mention 
of  thefts  suggests  a  distinction  between  voluntary,  and  involuntary, 
curable  and  incurable  offenses.  Proceeding  to  the  greater  crime  ol 
mmtier,  he  disunguishes  between  mere  homicide,  manslaughter,  and 
murder  with  malice  prepense ;  murders  by  kindred*  murdera  by  sUvcs, 
wounds  with  or  without  intent  to  kill,  actions  done  from  passion, 
which  are  partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary,  crimes  of  or 
tkgainst  slaves,  and  insults  to  parents.  To  these  various  modes  of 
pnriflcation,  or  degrees  of  punishment,  are  assigned ;  and  the  ter* 
rors  of  anotlier  world  are  also  invoked  against  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  Book  X.,  all  acts  of  violence,  including  sacri- 
lege, are  summed  up  in  a  single  law.  Tbe  law  is  preceded  by  an 
admonition^  in  which  the  offenders  am  iuforuied  that  no  one  ever 
did  an  unholy  act,  or  said  an  unlaw  fid  word,  ret.'kinin;;  Ids  belief  in 
the  ezlatenee  of  the  gods ;  but  either  he  denied  their  existence,  of 
he  believed  that  they  took  no  care  ckf  man,  or  I  hat  they  migl.t  b# 
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turned  fK)m  tlidr  ooune  by  sacrifieei  aid  prayers.  The  remaindor  ol 
the  book  ii  deroted  to  tbu  refutation  of  the«e  three  claases  of  uobe- 
[iever«,  an<i  ounclados  with  the  means  to  be  taken  for  their  reforms 
tioa,  aisrl  the  announcement  of  their  punisbmentfl  if  they  oontiDite 
obBiitiiite  and  impenitent. 

Thi5  iduvLmth  book  \m  taken  up  with  laws  and  admonitlonf  relat> 
Ing  to  individual*^  which  follow  one  another  without  any  exact  ordor* 
There  are  law«  concerning  depoaita  and  the  finding  of  trejisure ;  coh' 
oerning  slaves  and  ireedmen ;  concerning  retail  trade,  bcquestSi  di« 
vorcea.  enchantments,  poiaoninga,  ma^cal  arta,  and  the  like.  In  tba 
twelAJi  book  the  same  subjccti  Are  continued^  Lawi  are  paiaed  con- 
cerning viotations  of  military  discipline,  concerfiing  the  censooihip 
of  DiagiAtratefl,  and  of  the  citizenn^  living  and  dead  ;  concerning 
oaths  and  the  violation  of  them,  and  tbo  punishment!  dt  thoio  who 
neglect  their  duties  as  citixens.  Foreign  trade  ii  then  diseunedy 
and  tlie  piirmisFion  to  be  ftooorded  to  citiaseni  of  travelling  in  foreign 
parts ;  the  olaatcs  of  strtngori  who  may  vi^dt  the  city  are  0poken  of, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  Are  to  be  reoeiired*  Lawi  are  added 
reajjccting  »urctif?ij,  seiirchet  for  property,  right  of  po«»e»Blon  by  pr^ 
•oription,  abduction  of  witnesae-a,  theatrical  competition,  plots  against 
ih<9  »tatei  and  bribery  in  ofHces.  Kules  are  also  given  respecting 
tribute,  respecting  economy  in  sacred  rites,  respecting  judges,  their 
duties  and  sentences,  and  respecting  sepulchral  places  and  cere- 
monies. Here  (at  p.  960)  the  Laws  end.  Lastly,  a  nocturnal  council 
is  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  consi sting  of  older  and 
younger  members,  who  are  to  exhibit  in  their  live*  that  virtue 
which  is  the  bai^is  of  the  state,  to  know  the  one  in  many,  and  to  be 
educated  in  divine  and  evety  other  knowledge  which  will  enable 
Aem  to  fulfill  their  office, 

IIL  The  style  of  the  Laws  difiTers  in  several  important  respects 
from  the  other  Dialogues  of  Plato :  (1)  in  the  want  of  character, 
power,  and  lively  illustration ;  (2)  La  the  frequency  of  mannerisms 
(cp.  Introtiuclion  to  the  Plulebus)  ;  (3)  in  tbe  form  and  rhythm  of 
the  sentences ;  (4)  in  the  Ui«e  of  worda.  On  the  other  hand,  tlicre 
are  many  passages  (5)  which  are  characterise  by  a  sort  of  ethical 
grandeur ;  and  (6)  In  which^  perhaps,  a  greater  insight  into  human 
nature,  ant!  a  greater  n^och  of  practical  wisdom  is  shown,  than  in 
any  other  of  Plato's  writings* 

1.  The  discourse  of  the  three  old  men  is  described  by  themselves 
as  an  old  man's  game  or  play,  which  is  compared  to  a  game  of 
draughts.  Yet  there  is  little  of  the  liveliness  of  a  game  in  their  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  They  do  not  throw  the  ball  to  and  fro,  but 
two  out  of  the  tliree  are  listeners  to  the  thirds  who  is  constantly  a«- 
•erting  his  superior  wisdom  and  opportunities  of  knowledge,  and 
apologizing  (not  without  reason)  for  his  own  want  uf  clearness  o< 
ipeedL    He  will  '*  carry  them  over  the  stream ;  **  he  will  answer  foi 
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tbem  wlK*n  the  Lrgomeut  Is  too  difficult  for  tbum  to  fblkrir ;  be  li 
afi-ald  of  their  IgDorftneo  of  mathematicf,  but  admita  tbnt  gymtiattict 
is  likely  to  be  more  intelligible  to  thero ;  he  has  repeated  his  wordi 
tev«r«l  times,  and  yet  they  cannot  underftand  him.  Cisxtftitity  th<i 
Laws  fall  rery  far  short  of  the  other  Platonic  IMalogtiei  in  the  refine- 
mentft  of  courtesy.  Partly  the  Bubject  did  not  properly  tttke  the  fom^ 
of  di&logtio,  and  partly  the  dramatic  Tii^r  of  Plato  had  parsed  away 
The  old  men  speak  as  they  mtglit  be  expected  to  speak^  and  in 
this  there  is  a  touch  of  dramatic  truth,  as  well  as  jadgmcnt  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Plato  has  given  the  Laws  that  form  which 
was  most  suited  to  his  own  powers  of  writing  in  the  decline  of  life. 

The  fictions  of  the  Laws  have  no  lon^r  that  verisimilit\ide  which 
we  find  in  the  Phaednis,  and  the  Timaeus,  or  even  in  the  Politicnsu 
The  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  institutions  is  evidently  ac 
audacious  invention,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  tale  of  the 
island  of  Atlantis  in  the  poem  of  Solon,  but  is  not  accredited  by 
similar  arts  of  deception.  Nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  Laws  that 
Lively  ci^a/aycto,  that  vivid  mu€  tn  scene,  which  is  as  characteristic 
of  Plato  as  of  some  modem  novelists. 

The  old  men  are  afraid  of  the  ridicule  which  "  will  fall  on  their 
heads  more  than  enough,**  and  they  do  not  oflen  indulge  in  a  joke. 
In  one  of  the  few  which  occur,  the  book  of  the  Laws  if  left  incomplete 
is  compared  to  a  monster  wandering  about  without  a  head.  But 
we  no  longer  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  humor  which  pervades  the 
earlier  writings  of  Plato,  and  which  makes  the  broadest  Arii^tophanio 
joke  as  well  as  the  subtlest  refinement  of  wit  possible ;  and  hence 
the  impression  made  upon  us  is  bald  and  feeble.  Some  of  tlie  de- 
tcriptioos  in  the  Laws,  which  to  us  are  most  amusing,  e.  p.  of  chil- 
dren roaring  for  the  first  three  years  of  life ;  or  of  the  Athenians 
walking  Into  the  country  with  fighting-cocks  under  their  arms ;  or  of 
the  slave  doctor  who  knockt  about  his  patients  finely  (Book  IV.  73<> 
C ;  cp«  Book  TIIL  857  D),  and  the  gentleman  doctor  who  civilly 
persuades  them ;  or  of  the  way  of  keepiag  order  in  the  theatre,  seem 
not  to  hare  been  intended  to  suggest  anything  ludicrous.  The  Irony 
of  the  earlier  Dialogues,  of  which  some  traces  occur  in  the  tenth  book, 
is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  severity  which  hardly  condescends  to  regard 
hitman  things.  **  Let  us  say,  if  you  please,  that  man  is  of  some 
ftoeount ;  but  I  was  speaking  of  him  in  comparison  with  God," 

The  figures  of  speech  and  illustrations  are  poor  in  themselves,  and 
ire  not  assisted  by  the  surrounding  phraseology*  We  have  seen 
bow  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the  earlier  Dialogues,  figures  of  speech 
mch  as  "  the  wave,*'  "  the  drone,**  "  the  chase,"  "  the  bride/*  ap- 
pear and  reappear  at  intervals.  Notes  are  struck  which  are  repeated 
fi'Om  time  to  time,  as  in  a  strain  of  music.  There  is  none  of  thii 
liibde  art  in  the  Laws.  The  illustrations,  such  as  the  two  kinds  of 
io&ton^  the  fear  potio©,  the  painfer  living  a  srrceasor  to  rettort 
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hill  picture,  the  **  t.hfljincl  of  diaoouTBc  fixnu  which  he  will  net  divert 
the  water/'  can  hardly  be  said  ^*  to  do  much  credit  to  his  iiiTentkm/ 
The  citatioiiA  from  the  po«ti  have  lo*t  that  fiuiciful  character  whkh 
piv^  thvtm  their  ohajm  in  the  earlier  Bialoguet.  We  are  weary  of 
images  takoo  horn  the  aria  of  aftTigfttion,  or  archery,  or  weaYing 
Tel  the  compariaonJi  of  life  to  a  tragCMiy,  VIL  617  ;  or  of  the  work* 
log  of  tnliid  to  the  revolution  of  the  self-iuaTed,  X  897 ;  or  of  th« 
■ged  parent  to  the  image  of  a  god  dwelling  in  the  house,  XL  BM, 
hjiT«  great  hoftttty* 

2i  The  oliamalneii  of  the  Dialogue  leadi  to  fnequeat  manneriimi 
•ad  r^titions*  The  perfection  of  the  Platonic  Dialogue  conaist^  in 
Ills  tocurac/  with  which  the  question  and  answer  are  fitted  into  one 
anotheri  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  steps  of  the  argument 
succeed  one  another.  This  finish  of  style  i«  no  longer  discernible 
in  the  Laws.  Again  and  again  the  speaker  is  charged,  or  charges 
himself  with  obscurity ;  and  he  repeats  again  and  again  that  he  will 
explain  hit  views  more  clearly.  In  several  paflsages  the  Athenian 
praises  himself  in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  very  unlike  the  irony 
of  the  earlier  Dialogues,  as  when  he  declares  **-  that  the  laws  are  a 
divine  work  given  by  some  inspiration  of  the  gods,*'  and  ^*  that  jouth 
should  commit  them  to  memory  instead  of  the  compoMtions  of  the 
poets*'*  The  favorite  proeopopoein  which  is  adopted  by  FbUo  in  the 
Protagoras,  and  other  diologiiee,  b  oonstantly  recurring*  The  legis- 
lator ii  always  addressing  tha  speakers  or  the  young  of  the  state^ 
and  the  speakers  are  conitauti/  mivking  addresses  to  the  legislator. 
A  tendency  to  a  paroiioxical  form  of  statement  is  also  observable. 
**  We  must  have  drinking,''  "  We  must  have  a  virtuous  tyrant, ' —  thli 
is  too  much  for  the  duller  wits  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Cretan, 
who  at  first  start  back  in  surprise.  More  than  in  any  other  writing 
of  Plato  the  tone  is  hortatory ;  the  laws  are  sermons  as  well  as 
laws  ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  religious  sanction,  and  to  rest 
MpOQ  a  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  citizens.  The  man- 
nerism of  attributing  the  words  of  the  Athenian  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian and  Cretan,  who  ore  supposed  to  have  made  them  their  own,  is 
still  maintained^  Uosumptiotta  of  subjects  which  have  been  half  dis- 
posed  of  in  a  previous  passage,  constantly  occur :  the  arrangement 
has  neither  the  cleomosss  of  art,  nor  the  freedom  of  nature.  Irrele- 
vant remarks  are  made  here  and  there,  or  illustrations  used  which 
are  not  pro|M?rly  fitted  in.  The  dialogue  is  generally  weak  and  l»- 
hort'd,  anil  in  in  the  later  books  fairly  given  up ;  apparently,  because 
nnsuitad  to  the  subject  of  the  work.  The  long  speeches  or  sermons 
of  the  Athfnisin»  otlen  extending  over  several  pages,  have  never  the 
c^nuH*  and  harmony  of  the  dialogue.  For  Plato  is  incapable  of  sus- 
luned  composition  ;  his  genius  is  dramatic  rather  than  oratorical 
■la  ean  converse,  but  he  cannot  speaL  Even  the  Timaeus,  which  ii 
MM  ni  his  most  finished  writings^  is  fuU  of  abrupt  transitions.    Taett 
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b  ihe  lame  kind  of  differeiioe  belween  the  diilogtie  and  tbe  ooo* 
tinootts  diBooune  of  FUto  a»  belweon  the  DamtiTe  and  speechei  of 
Thucfdides. 

3.  The  perfection  of  style  is  Turiety  in  iinltj,  freedom,  ease,  elear- 
aesfl,  the  power  of  saying  anythingt  ftud  of  striking  any  note  in  the 
•cale  of  hiunaa  feeling  without  impropriety ;  and  such  is  the  diTine 
gift  of  lang;iiage  possessed  by  Plato  in  the  Symposiuia  and  Phae- 
dnifl.  From  this  there  ana  many  faUiogt-ofiT  in  the  Laws :  first,  in 
the  structure  of  tlie  sentences,  which  are  rhythmical  and  monoto- 
nous, —  the  formal  and  sophistical  manner  of  the  age  is  superseding 
the  natural  genius  of  Plato ;  second,  they  are  oflen  of  enormous 
length,  and  the  latter  end  frequently  appears  to  forget  the  beginning 
of  them*  —  they  seem  never  to  have  received  the  second  thoughts 
of  the  author ;  either  the  emphasis  is  wrongly  placed,  or  there  is  a 
want  of  point  in  a  clause  ;  or  an  absolute  case  oocors  which  is  not 
properly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentenoe ;  or  words  are  ag* 
gregated  in  a  manner  which  iiuls  to  show  their  rehition  to  one 
another ;  or  the  connecting  particles  are  omitted  at  the  beglnzung  of 
sentences ;  the  use  of  the  relative  and  antecedent  is  more  indistincti 
the  changes  of  person  and  number  more  frequent,  examples  of  pleo- 
nasm, tautology,  and  penphraais,  unmeaning  antitheses  of  positive 
and  negative,  and  other  affectations,  are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
otheT  writings  of  Plato ;  there  is  also  a  more  common  and  sometimea 
unmeaning  use  of  qualifying  formulae,  a>s  crros  ctTretv,  Kara  SiWfici', 
and  of  double  expressions,  Tran-p  iraVTti)^,  ov^^m^  ovSa/tp,  ottws  kuX 
oirff}  —  these  are  too  numerous  to  be  attributed  to  errors  in  the 
tf xt :  again,  there  is  an  over-curious  adjustment  of  rerb  and  parti- 
ciple, noun  and  epithet  —  many  forms  of  atfected  variety  in  cadence 
and  expression  take  the  place  of  natural  variety ;  thirdly,  the  ab- 
sence of  metaphorical  language  is  remarkable  ^ — the  style  is  not  de- 
void of  ornament,  but  the  ornament  is  of  a  debased  rhetorical  kind, 
patched  on  to  instead  of  growing  out  of  the  subject ;  there  b  a 
great  command  of  words,  and  a  labored  use  of  them ;  forced  at- 
tempts at  metaphor  occur  in  several  passages :  e*  g*  &44  A,  irapo> 
j(crcv€4K  Aoyoi^ ;  8^8  C,  ra  ftJiv  nBipucva  ra  &€  iropartt^c/xcva  ;  77S  D* 
^Xvti%  icc>>a{o^€vo¥  vivo  vri^iovrof;  eT€f>ov  ^€o9,  the  play  on  vo/iot 
^compare  also  the  unmeaning  extravagance  of  language  in  other 
passages,  **  the  swinish  ignorance  of  arithmetic,"  Laws,  VII,  819  D)  ; 
poor  and  insipid  illustrations  are  also  common,  e,  g*  L  €38  C,  639 
A4  n«  644  £ ;  fourthly,  we  may  observe  an  unmeaning  use  of  climax 
and  hyperbole,  807  A,  auT^(p^v  Xryctv  j(p?j  wpo^  avrohi  §ovAok  re  Koi 
^ovKf}^'  Koi  Trat^a  kol  et  Tutq  olov  re  oAiyv  rijv  obilav  ;  686  B,  Soicci 
rmrro  to  fTrtn}6cv;ia  icara  fftvo'iv  toi«  ir<pl  ra  A^po^lfTta,  ^Oova^  QU 

4.  The  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  words  which  occur  in  the  Lawi 
iMve  been  collected  by  ZeUer  and   Btallbaum :  first  in  the  use  of 
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•bow  thAt  the  pleasaiit  b  »1«o  jiiflt  But,  on  the  other  hand^  Om 
priority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  of  God  to  the  soul,  ia  nlwayt 
IniUted  upon  m  the  true  incentive  to  virtue ;  especially  with  gre&t 
force  and  eloquence  at  the  commeiiceracnt  of  Book  VI, 

6,  There  is  none  of  Plato's  works  which  ihow  no  deep  ad  insight 
Into  tlie  sources  of  human  evil  at  the  Laws.  That  **dttei  will 
never  oease  from  ill  until  they  are  better  governed,"  is  the  text  of  the 
Laws  as  well  as  of  the  PoUtious  and  Republic.  The  remark  thaf 
the  balance  of  power  preaervea  states,  pp.  €91,  692;  the  relleetioa 
that  Qo  one  ever  passed  his  whole  life  in  disbelief  of  the  gods,  p.  888 
C ;  the  idea,  original  to  the  Greek,  that  the  characters  of  men  aro 
best  seen  in  convivial  intercourse,  p*  649;  the  observation  that  tha 
people  must  be  allowed  to  share,  not  only  in  the  government,  but  la 
the  administration  of  justice  (trial  by  jury) ;  the  desire  tt^  makt 
laws,  not  with  a  view  to  courage  only,  but  to  all  virtue  ;  the  clear 
peroeption  that  education  begins  with  birtli,  or  even  as  he  would  say 
beibre  birth,  p.  789 ;  the  attempt  to  purify  religion ;  the  modem  re> 
flections,  that  punishment  is  not  vindictive,  IX.  854,  and  that  limits 
must  be  set  to  the  power  of  bequest,  XI.  932,  933 ;  the  impossibility 
of  undeceiving  the  victims  of  (|uacks  and  juorglcn^  XI.  983 ;  the  ne- 
eesaity  of  sanitafj  meastirei,  761 ;  above  all,  perhaps,  the  distinct 
oomacimumew  that  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  mankind  the 
Ideal  cannot  bo  carried  out,  pp,  739^  748,  and  yet  may  be  a  guiding 
principle —  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  remember  that  we  are  still  in 
the  dnwn  of  politics,  to  show  a  great  depth  of  political  windom. 

IV.  The  relation  of  the  Republic  to  the  Laws  is  clearly  set  forth 
by  Plato  in  Book  V.  7S9.  The  Republic  is  the  best  state,  the  Laws 
is  the  best  possible  under  the  ejdsting  conditions  of  the  Greek  worid. 
Hie  Republic  is  the  ideal,  in  which  no  man  calls  anything  his  own, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  existed  in  some  remote  clime,  under  the 
rule  of  some  god,  or  son  of  a  god  (who  can  say  ?),  but  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  pattern  of  all  other  states  and  the  exemplar  of  human  life* 
The  Laws  distinctly  acknowledge  what  the  He  public  partly  admits, 
that  the  ideal  is  inimitable  by  us,  but  that  we  should  lift  up  our 
5}'es  to  the  heavens  and  try  to  regulate  our  lives  according  to  the 
livine  image*  The  citizens  are  no  longer  to  have  wives  and  chi^ 
dren  in  common^  and  are  no  longer  to  be  under  the  government  of 
philoeophers.  But  the  spirit  of  communism  or  communion  is  to  con- 
tinue among  them ;  the  sexes  are  to  be  as  nearly  on  an  equality  as 
posiible ;  they  are  to  mc«t  at  common  tables,  and  to  share  warlike 
pursuits  (if  the  women  will),  and  to  have  a  common  education.  The 
legialftto^  Has  taken  the  place  of  the  pMlosophisr,  but  a  noct*irnal 
eoimofl  is  ftill  reUioed,  which  is  composed  of  senators,  who  are 
la  fnlftU  the  dutiea  of  the  legiilator  when  he  has  passed  out  of 
jfv  The  addition  of  younger  persons  to  this  council  by  codptatioi 
li  an  imprcvement  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Republic*     The 
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•dienie  of  educ^tioiv  b  the  Lairs  is  obTiousljr  of  &  b  lower  kjod 
thvi  Uiat  which  he  has  conceived  m  the  Repub.ic.  There  he  would 
have  his  rulers  trained  in  all  knowledge  meeting  In  the  idea  of  good, 
of  which  the  different  branchefl  of  mathematical  science  are  but  the 
handm^dens  or  ministers ;  here  he  stops  short  with  the  preliminary 
sciences,  and  they  are  to  be  studied  partly  with  a  view  to  their  prac- 
tical nsefobesa,  which  in  the  Republic  he  holds  cheap ;  and  still 
more  with  a  view  to  avoiding  impiety,  of  which  in  the  Republic  he 
■ays  nothing.  Yet  in  the  Laws  there  remaia  traces  of  the  old  edu- 
cadonal  ideas.  He  is  still  for  bnmshing  the  poeta,  and  ns  he  finds 
the  works  of  proee  writerf  equally  dimgeroosi  he  would  mibstitute 
fat  them  the  study  of  his  own  Laws*  He  indtts  strongly  on  the 
importance  of  mathematics  as  an  educational  instrumcmt.  He  is  no 
more  reconciled  to  the  Greek  mythology  than  in  the  Bepnbllc,  though 
be  would  rather  say  nothing  about  it  out  of  a  pious  reverence  t<y^ 
aotiquity ;  and  he  is  equally  willing  to  have  recourse  to  fictions,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  moral  tendency.  Though  he  is  no  longer  fired 
with  dialectical  enthusiasm,  he  would  compel  the  guardians  to  "  look 
at  one  idea  gathered  from  many  things ;  **  and  to  ^  perceive  the 
principle  wluch  is  the  tame  in  all  the  four  virtues,"  p*  965.  He  still 
recognizes  the  enormous  iniSuence  of  music,  in  which  every  citizen  is 
to  be  trained  for  three  years ;  and  he  seems  to  attribute  the  exist- 
ing degeneracy  of  the  Athenian  state  and  the  laxity  of  morals  partly 
to  musical  innovation,  manifested  in  the  unnatural  divorce  of  the 
instrument  and  the  voice,  and  partly  to  the  influcDce  of  the  mob  who 
ruled  al  the  theatres.  He  assimilates  the  education  of  the  two  sexes, 
ae  fiir  as  possible,  both  in  music  and  gymnastic,  and,  as  in  the  Re- 
pahlic,  he  would  give  to  gymnastic  a  purely  military  character.  In 
marriage,  lus  object  is  still  to  produce  the  finest  children  for  the 
slate.  As  in  the  Pbliticus,  he  would  unite  in  wedlock  dissimilar 
natures  -^  the  passionate  with  the  dull,  the  courageous  with  the  gen- 
tle* And  the  virtuous  tyrant  of  the  PoUiicus,  who  has  no  place  in 
die  Republic,  again  appears.  In  this  as  in  all  his  writings,  he  has 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  degeneracy  and  incapacity  of  the  rulers  of 
his  own  time. 

In  the  Laws,  the  philosophers,  if  not  banished,  like  the  poets,  ans 
■t  least  ignored ;  and  religion  takes  the  place  of  philosophy  in  the 
regulation  of  human  life.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  religion  of  Plato  is  coextensive  with  morality,  and  is  that  puri- 
fied religion  and  mythology  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Republic.  There  is  no  real  discrepancy  In  the  two  works. 
In  a  popular  treatise,  he  speaks  of  religion  rather  than  of  philosophy ; 
just  as  he  appears  to  identify  virtue  with  pleasure,  and  rather  screki 
to  find  the  common  element  of  the  virtues  than  to  matntun  hia  old 
paradoxical  thesis  that  they  are  one^  or  that  they  are  identical  with 
kaowladge.     The  dialectic  and  the  idea  of  good,  which  oven  Olau- 
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Km  in  the  Repablio  could  not  uiident«id«  woad  be  obrloailj  oiH  ef 
placo  in  a  more  popular  work. 

Some  confusion  occurs  in  tlie  passage,  in  which  Plato  speaki  of 
the  Republic,  occasioned  by  his  reference  to  a  third  state,  which  hi 
proposes  (D.  V.)  hereafter  to  expound,  739  D.  Like  manj  other 
thoughts  in  the  Laws,  the  allusion  is  obscure  from  not  being  worked 
out.  The  passage  is  explained  hj  Aristotle  (Polit  iy.  1),  who  ii^ 
poses  Plato  to  mean  by  the  third  state,  neither  the  best  absolatelj, 
nor  the  best  under  existing  conditions,  but  an  imaginary  state,  in- 
ferior to  either,  destitute,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  necessaries  of  liib  : 
such  a  beginning  of  primiUye  society  as  he  describes  himself  la 
Book  HL  Aristotle,  however,  had  no  more  power  of  divining  tlie 
obscure  hint  than  we  have.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  maj 
have  meant  by  his  third  state  an  historical  sketch,  bearing  the  saae 
relation  to  the  Laws  which  the  unfinished  Critias  would  have  borne  to 
the  Bepublio  ;  or  he  mi^,  perhaps,  have  intended  to  describe  a  state 
more  nearly  approximating  than  the  Laws  to  existing  Greek  states. 

The  PoUUcus  is  a  mere  fragment  when  compared  with  the  Lawi» 
yet  combining  a  second  interest  of  dialectic,  as  well  as  politics,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  larger  work.  Several  points  of  similarity  and 
contrast  may  be  observed  between  them.  In  some  respects  the  Po- 
liticus  is  even  more  ideal  than  the  Republic,  looking  back  to  a  for- 
mer state  of  Paradisiacal  life,  in  which  the  gods  ruled  over  mankind^ 
as  the  Republic  looks  forward  to  a  coming  kingdom  of  philosophers. 
Of  this  kingdom  of  Cronos  there  is  also  mention  in  the  Laws,  IV. 
713.  Again,  in  the  Polidcus,  the  Eleatic  Stranger  rises  above  law 
to  the  conception  of  the  living  voice  of  the  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to 
provide  for  individual  cases.  A  similar  thought  is  repeated  in  tlio 
Laws,  IX.  875  A.  **  If  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  divine  dee- 
tiny,  a  man  were  able  to  apprehend  the  truth  about  these  things,  ho 
would  have  no  need  of  laws  to  rule  over  him ;  for  there  is  no  law 
or  order  above  knowledge,  nor  can  mind  without  impiety  be  deemed 
the  subject  or  slave  of  any,  but  rather  the  lord  of  all."  The  nnioa 
of  opposite  natures,  who  form  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  political 
web,  is  a  favorite  thought  expressed  under  tlie  same  figure  of 
speech  in  both  dialogues. 

v.  The  Republic  mi^  be  described  as  the  Spartan  constitatkm 
appended  to  a  government  of  philosophers.  But  in  the  Laws  an 
Athenian  element  is  also  introduced.  Many  enactments  are  takea 
from  the  Athenian ;  the  four  classes  are  borrowed  fVom  the  consti- 
tution of  Cleisthenes,  which  Plato  regards  as  the  best  form  of 
Atnenian  government,  and  the  guardians  of  the  law  bear  a  certain 
aegree  of  resemblance  to  the  archons.  Life  is  to  wear,  as  at  Athensi 
a  joyous  and  festive  look  ;  there  are  to  be  Bacchic  choruses,  and 
nen  of  mature  age  are  encouraged  in  moderate  potations.  On  the 
othor  hand,  the  common  meals,  the  public  education,  the  Crypteif 
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tre  borrowed   from  SpurtA  and  not  Irom  Athene,  and  the  saperin* 

tendence  of  private  life,  which  was  to  be  practiced  by  the  goremofB, 

I  ha»  idfK>  it«  prototype  in  Sparta.     The  extrEVAgant  dialike  which 

I  Flato  allows  both  to  a  naval  power  and  to  democnusy  U  the  nsver»o 

I  of  Ath^snian* 

Th«  beit  governed  Hellenio  ststea  traced  the  origin  of  their  lawi^ 
to  individoat  lawgivers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  wen 
real  persons,  though  we  are  uncertain  how  far  they  onginated  ci 
,  only  modified  the  institutions  which  are  ascribed  to  theia.  But  thi 
i  tawgivert  though  not  a  myth,  was  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  tht 
[Greek, —  as  fixed  as  the  Trojan  War  or  the  earth-born  Cadmui. 
I  This  was  what  ^^  Solon  meant  or  said  **  was  the  form  in  which  the 
I  Athenian  expressed  his  own  conception  of  right  and  justice,  or 
k&r^ued  a  disputed  point  of  law.  And  the  constant  reference  in  the 
iXiaws  of  FIaIo  to  the  lawg^iver  Is  altogether  in  accordance  with 
[Greek  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking. 

There  is  also^  as  in  the  Republic,  a  Pytha^torean  element.     The 
I  highest  branch  of  education  is  artthmetio ;  to  know  the  order  ot  the 
[  heavenly  bodies^  and  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  of  their 
I  movements,  is  an  important  part  of  religion  ;  there  is  to  be  measure 
in  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  also  in  their  vessels  and  coins ;  the 
great  blessing  of  tlie  state  is  the  number  5040.     Plato  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  antiquity  of  Eg:ypt,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  her 
ancient  forms  of  song  and  dance.     And  he  is  also  struck  by  the 
progress  which    the    Egyptians    had    made   in    the   mathematical 
.  sciences,  —  in  comparison  of  them  the  Greeks  appeared  to  him  to  be 
I  little  better  than  swine.     Yet  he  censures  Egyptian  meanness  and 
linhospitality  to  strangers*     He  has  traced  the  growth  of  states  from 
]  their  rude  beginning  in  a  philosophical   spirit ;    but  of  any  life  or 
growth  of  the  Hellenic  worM  in  future  agesi  he  is  sUent.     He  lias 
made  the  inedection  tliat  past  time  b  the  maker  of  states ;  but  he 
does  not  argue  from  the  past  to  the  future,  that  the  process  is  always 
going  on,  or  that  the  institutions  of  nations  are  relative   to  their 
Stage  of  civilization.     If  he  could  have  stamped  indelibly  upon  Hel* 
lenic  states  the  will  of  the  legislator,  he  would  have  been  satisfied* 
The    utmost  which  he  expects  of  future  generations  is  that  they 
should  supply  the  omissions,  or  correct  the  errors  which  younger 
statesmen  detected  in  his  enactments.     When  institutions  have  been 
Qooe  subjected  to  this  process  of  criticism,  he  would  haire  them  fisced 
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Boor  L     Stranger ,  let  me  ask  a  question  of  you  t    Was  God  or 
the  author  of  jrour  laws  ?     *^  God,  Stranger*     In  Crete,  Zeoa 
^  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  them,  and  in  Sparta,  Apollo.** 
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Voti  believe  timt  MlnOs,  aa  Homer  tells^  went  every  nintb  j^v  lo 
converse  with  his  Olympian  sire,  and  gave  you  laws  which  htt 
brought  from  him  ?  **  Tos ;  and  there  wris  EhAdAmazithufl,  hit 
brfith«r,  who  ii  tmid  uDong  at  to  have  been  the  juAtest  of  men  —  ha 
Mflistod  in  the  work."  That  h  a  reputation  worthy  of  a  iOD  of  Zaus. 
Aad  aa  yoti  aad  Megillm  have  ba«D  traanad  tmder  their  lawM^  I  tnay 
aik  jroo  to  giva  ma  aa  aooouat  of  them.  Wa  ean  talic  about  tJiem 
in  our  walk  from  Coosui  to  the  e4iva  aad  tatnple  of  ^crut*  I  am 
totd  that  the  distance  Lb  oonsiderable,  but  prc^bubly  there  am  abadf 
])iaeea  under  the  treei^  at  which,  baiag  ao  longer  yotmg,  we  ma/ 
olleii  ra»t  and  talk.  '^Yes,  Stranger,  a  little  onwixrd  there  are  Xo^f 
gioTea  of  cypressaa  which  ara  wonderfblly  beaiitifUl»  and  gitao 
nieadowi  in  which  we  may  rapoM.*' 

My  firvt  qoaadon  i^y  why  haa  the  law  ordaioad  that  you  should 
have  coouuoD  meals,  and  practice  ^mnaftie  exerciaei,  and  wear 
armor?  "My  answer  is,  that  our  common  meals  are  the  life  of 
the  camp  trauflferred  to  the  city.  Our  island  home  ia  rus;<^ed,  and 
does  not  admit  of  cavalry^  and  therefore  the  legislator  gave  us  bowt 
and  arrows*  He  thought  that  wmr  waa  the  natural  state  and  serimif 
occupation  of  all  mankind^  and  that  peace  ii  only  a  pretense;  no 
poeieiiuoiia  aeamed  to  him  to  hara  any  value  until  they  nre  ftecurvd 
agalnft  anaaiei^  sad  baoea  ha  unuigad  all  our  in«tttatiotiB  with  a 
▼iaw  to  war/*  And  do  you  think  that  tuperiority  in  wajr  is  the  tnaa 
alfll  of  government  ?  '*  Certainly  I  do,  and  my  Spartan  6icnd  will 
agraa  with  me.**  And  are  there  wara  not  only  of  ttate  againat 
atate,  biH  of  vUkge  against  village,  tsi  &mily  against  Ikmily,  of  in* 
dividual  against  individual?  "Yes."  And  is  a  man  liis  own 
enemy?  ^ There  you  come  to  first  principles,  like  a  true  votary  of 
the  goddaaa  Athene ;  and  thia  is  all  the  better^  for  you  will  tbi 
sooner  recognise  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying  —  that  all  men 
everywhere  are  the  enemiei  of  all,  and  each  individual  of  evarf 
other  and  of  himself/'  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  1  mean  what  I  say; 
aodf  further,  that  there  is  a  victory  and  defeat  —  the  best  and  tba 
worst  —  which  each  man  sustains,  not  at  tha  hands  of  another,  but 
of  himself"  And  does  this  extend  to  statai  and  villages  as  weU  aa 
to  individtials  ?  '*  Certainly  ;  there  is  a  better  in  them  which  con* 
<|aen  the  worse.*'  Whethcar  the  worse  ever  really  conquers  the 
better,  is  a  question  of  words  which  may  be  lef^  fijr  the  present . 
but  your  meaning  Is,  that  bad  citizens  do^  under  certain  olrcttiB» 
stances,  overcome  the  good,  emd  that  the  state  is  then  conquered  by 
herself,  and  that  when  they  are  defeated  the  state  is  vict/>nous.  Or 
again,  in  a  family  there  may  be  several  brothers,  the  ofli^pring  of  a 
single  pair^  and  the  bad  may  be  a  majority ;  and  when  the  bad  mj^ 
iority  conquer  the  good  minority^  the  family  are  worse  than  them 
lelves*  The  use  of  the  tenns  better  or  w^riie  than  him  or  themselves 
mey  be  douitiU,  bnt  about  the  thing  meant  there  can  be  no  disp uteb 
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•  Veiy  trae/'  Stteh  a  struggle  mi^bt  b«  determined  by  a  j^dgei 
Antl  which  woold  be  the  better  jud;?©,  he  who  deetroys  the  worse 
and  lets  the  better  rule ;  or  he  who  lets  the  better  rule  and  makeai 
the  othen  voluntarily  obey  ;  on  thirdly,  who  reconciles  the  two  par- 
tie*,  and  g^yes  them  laws  which  they  mutoally  observe  ?  **  Th« 
la^t,  clearly,"  But  of  such  a  legislator  the  obj^t  would  not  be 
war.  *•  That  is  true.**  And  as  there  are  two  kinda  of  war,  one 
within  a  state  and  one  without*  of  which  the  internal  is  by  far  the 
woTM,  will  not  the  le^alatnr  dir^t  his  attention  to  tliis  latter  rather 
than  to  the  other  ?  He  will  reconcile  the  contending  pnrtlef,  and 
asite  l2iem  against  their  external  enemies.  **  Certainly."  Every 
legislator  wtll  aim  at  the  greatest  good^  and  the  greatest  good  is  not 
victory  in  war*  whether  dvil  or  e:itemal»  but  mutual  peace  and 
good-wiU«  as  in  the  body  health  is  preferable  to  the  purgation  of 
ifomseu  And  the  legislaitor  who  m^Uces  war  hit  object  ioitoad  of 
ptace,  or  who  parsaea  war  eiGcept  for  the  sake  of  peace,  is  not  a 
tme  statesinan.  **  And  yet  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  Stranger*  if  the 
laws  of  Crete  and  Sparta  do  not  exclusively  aim  at  war.*'  Perhaps 
so ;  but  thst  is  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel  with  one  another 
about  matters  in  which  both  your  legislators  and  ourselves  are 
eqitally  interested.  The  poet  Tyrtaeus  (you  have  heard  of  hia 
poems  in  Crete,  and  my  Lacedaemonian  friend  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  them)  —  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  Spaitaa  dti- 
■en — well,  he  says,  "  I  sing  not,  I  care  not,  about  any  man,  however 
rich  or  happy,  unless  he  b  brave  in  war/*  Now  I  should  lilte,  in 
the  name  of  us  all,  tso  ask  the  poet  a  question.  O  Tyrtaeus,  I 
would  say  to  him,  are  there  not  two  kinds  of  war  ?  Clctnias  and 
Megillufl  and  I  are  agreed  with  you  in  praising  men  of  war  ;  but 
wlijch  kind  of  war  do  you  mean  ?  that  dreadful  war  that  is  termed 
civHt  or  the  milder  sort  which  is  waged  against  fbtreign  enemies  ? 
■'It  is  a  milder  sort**  Yon  say  that  you  abominaibe  those  who  are 
Mi  eager  to  taste  their  enemies^  blood,  and  you  seem  to  mean  chiefly 
-Jieir  foreign  enemies  ?  He  will  assent  to  this  ?  **  Certaialy," 
Now  we  say  that  there  are  men  far  better,  Tyrtaeus,  than  the  heroes 
whom  you  celebrate,  concerning  whom  another  poet^  Xhcognis  the 
Sicilian,  speaks,  **  who  are  wordi  gold  and  silver  in  a  civil  broiL*' 
For  in  a  civil  wasr,  not  only  courage,  but  justice  and  temperauoe 
and  vnsdom  are  required*  and  all  virtue  is  better  than  a  part*  The 
nerceoary  soldier  is  ready  to  stand  firm  and  die  at  his  post ;  but  he 
li  a  violent,  senseless  sort  of  animaL  And  the  Inspired  legislator, 
e^  even  the  uninspired,  wilt  make  laws  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
virtue ;  and  this  is  not  brute  courage,  but  loyalty  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  The  virtue  of  Tyrtaeus,  although  needed  at  the  time  when 
he  sang,  is  really  of  a  very  foiirth*rate  description.  **  Stranger,  yon 
'tf^j  degrading  our  legislator  to  the  level  of  the  barbarians.*'  Nay,  I 
lli]i%  (hat  we  degrade  not  hinit  hot  ourteivet.  if  we  believe  thai  th« 
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Mwt  of  Ljenrgot  and  Minoe  had  a  view  to  war  onljr.  A  difiai 
lawgiver  matt  surely  have  had  regard  to  all  the  different  kindi  of 
Tirtue,  and  he  must  have  arranged  his  laws  in  dafses  corresponding 
to  them,  and  not  in  the  modem  fashion,  which  only  makes  them 
ailer  the  want  of  them  is  felt,  aboat  matters  of  inheritance,  assaolt. 
and  the  like.  As  yoa  truly  said,  virtue  is  the  business  of  the  leg^ 
islator  ;  but  you  went  wrong  when  you  referred  all  legislation  to  a 
part  of  virtue,  and  to  an  inferior  part.  For  the  object  of  laws, 
whether  the  Cretan  or  any  other,  is  to  make  men  happy.  Now  hap* 
pinass  or  good  is  of  two  kinds :  there  are  divine  and  diere  are  hu- 
man goods.  And  he  who  has  the  divine  has  the  human  '*  added  to 
him ; "  but  he  who  has  lost  the  greater  is  deprived  of  both.  The 
lesser  goods  are  health,  beauty,  strength,  and,  lastly,  wealth ;  not 
the  blind  god,  but  one  who  has  the  eye  of  sense ;  for  sense  of  mind 
Is  the  most  divine  of  all  goods.  Then  comes  temperance,  and  from 
the  union  of  these  with  courage,  which  is  the  fourth  or  last,  springs 
justice.  These  take  precedence,  and  with  a  view  to  them  the  leg- 
islator will  arrange  all  his  ordinances,  the  human  going  back  to  the 
divine,  and  the  divine  to  their  leader  mind.  There  will  be  enact- 
ments about  marriage,  about  education,  about  all  the  states  and  feel- 
ings and  experiences  of  men  and  women,  at  every  age,  in  weal  and 
woe,  in  war  and  peace ;  upon  all  the  law  will  fix  a  stamp  of  praise 
and  blamo.  There  will  also  be  regulations  about  property  and  ex- 
penditure, about  contracts,  about  rewards  and  punishments,  until  the 
round  of  life  is  finished  with  the  funeral  rites  and  honors  of  the 
dead.  The  law  will  appoint  guardians  to  preside  over  these  things, 
some  who  walk  by  intelUgenoe,  others  having  true  opinion  only ;  and 
mind  will  harmonize  the  ordinances  of  the  legislator,  and  show  them 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  virtues.  Now  I  want  to  know  whether 
Ihese  are  the  principles  observed  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  Minos, 
iir,  as  I  should  rather  say,  of  Apollo  and  2Seus.  We  must  go  through 
the  virtues,  beginning  with  courage,  and  then  we  will  show  that 
what  has  preceded  has  relation  to  virtue. 

Megillus,  the  Lacedaemonian  wishes  that  the  Athenian  should 
criticise  Cleinias  and  the  Cretan  laws.  Yes,  is  the  reply,  and  1 
will  criticise  you,  and  myself^  as  well  as  him.  Tell  me,  Megillua^ 
were  the  <  ommon  meals  and  gymnastic  training  instituted  by  youi 
legislator  with  a  view  to  war?  ''Yes,  they  were;  and  hunting 
oomes  third  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  fourth  the  enduranci 
of  pain  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  the  institution  of  the  Crypteia 
Bfarvelous  is  the  power  of  enduring  pain  among  our  youth ;  they 
go  about  the  country  night  And  day  without  shoes  on  Uieir  feet,  or 
beds  to  lie  upon,  and  are  their  own  servants ;  they  wrestle  and  pnuv 
tioe  gymnastic  exercises  under  the  heat  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  thej 
have  many  similar  practices."  Well,  but  is  courage  only  a  oomba' 
•galiift  fbar  and  pain,  or  against  pleasure  and  flat^ry  ?     "  AgainU 
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boUi,  I  filiould  say."  And  which  U  worse,  to  be  overcome  by  pain  of 
to  be  overcome  by  pleasure  ?  "  The  latter/*  But  did  the  divtae 
lawgivers  of  Crete  and  Sparta  Ie2;islate  for  a  coiirajje  which  13  lame 
of  one  leg,  able  only  to  inei*t  tlie  attackj  of  pain,  but  not  of  pleasure 
or  able  to  meet  both  ?  *♦  For  a  coarafje  which  is  able  to  meet  both^ 
I  should  say.*'  But  if  that  is  the  case,  where  are  the  inttltutioiti 
which  train  your  citizens  to  be  equally  hrare  against  pleaffnre  A&d 
paiUf  and  superior  to  tlie  enemies  which  are  within  aa  well  a» 
without  them  ?  **  We  cannot  say  that  either  in  Sparu  or  in  Oret« 
there  are  any  institutions  worth  mentioning  which  are  of  this  char- 
acter/' I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  and  will  only  request  forbear- 
t  00  the  part  of  us  ail,  if  the  love  of  truth  leads  any  of  us  to 
I  the  laws  of  others.  Remember  that  I  am  more  in  the  way 
of  hearing  cri  deisms  of  your  laws  than  you  can  bo ;  for  in  any  well" 
ordered  state  the  young;  are  by  law  required  to  praite  the  laws,  but 
critseiim  »  the  privilege  of  older  men.  And,  as  there  are  no  ^-oung 
mea  preaent,  we  shall  not  offend  your  legislator  by  entering  on  aa 
examiQatioa  of  your  Uwa.     ^*  Take  any  freedom  which  you  like," 

My  first  observation  is^  that  your  lawgiver  ordered  you  to  abstain 
from  amusefoents  and  to  endure  hardships,  because  be  thought  that 
those  who  had  not  this  discipline  would  run  away  from  those  who 
had.  But  he  ought  to  have  considered  further,  that  those  who  had 
Mver  been  taught  to  resist  pleaaure  would  be  equally  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  could,  and  who  are  oHen  among  the  worst  of  mankind* 
Pleasure,  like  fear,  would  overcome  them,  and  take  away  their  cour- 
age and  freedom*  <'  There  seems  to  be  truth  in  that ;  but  1  should 
not  like  to  be  hasty  in  giving  my  assent  to  you/' 

Next  as  to  temperance,  what  initittitions  have  you  which  are 
adapted  to  promote  temperance  ?  **  There  are  the  c!ommon  meali 
and  gymnastic  exercises."  The«e  are  partly  good  and  partly  bad, 
and,  as  in  medicine,  what  is  good  at  one  time  and  fisr  one  person,  la 
bad  at  another  time  and  for  another  person.  Now  although  gymaaj^ 
iiot  and  common  meals  do  good,  they  are  also  a  cause  of  seditioiB, 
mad  they  appear  to  encourage  unnatural  love.  The  evil  edect  of 
ihem  may  be  seen  at  Mletiu,  in  Boeotia,  and  at  ThurlL  And  the 
Cretans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  addicted  to  such  love,  are  said  to 
Vave  invented  the  tale  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede  in  order  to  justify 
Uieir  evil  practices  by  the  example  of  the  God  who  was  tlicir  law- 
giver. Leaving  the  story,  we  may  observe  that  all  law  has  to  do 
irith  pleasuiv  and  piun  ;  these  are  two  fountains  which  are  ever  (low<- 
mg  in  human  nature,  and  he  who  drinks  of  them  when  and  as  much 
as  he  ought,  is  happy,  and  he  who  indulges  to  excess  in  them,  it 
miserable.  ♦♦  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  this,  but  I  still  incline  to 
tliink  that  the  Lacedaemonian  lawgiver  was  right  in  forbidding  plea»* 
are,  if  I  may  judge  fix»m  the  result.  For  there  is  no  drunken  revelry 
hi  Sparta,  and  any  one  foimd  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ii  severely 
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pnnx^Jbt^  ;  he  b  not  6xcuicd  m  ah  Allienliiii  would  be  at  Athetu  m 
•^Kcmint  of  a  festivaiL  I  myself  liAvd  taeii  tlitt  AtbeoiAtii  drunk  At 
the  DioriyHia  —  ft  rid  iui{>{>i5Qin]sc  to  be  »t  our  ool(mjr«  TareoliiiiiY  mi  « 
iimilar  occMiuni  1  hiive  behold  the  whole  city  in  a  eUte  of  inttmicii*' 
don/'  Yea,  I  admit  thftt  tbeie  IbitifalB  ■hoiUd  b4»  properly  regukfcocL 
And  I  may  rt^Jom,  Sptttttaii  tluii  i«  tipl  your  view ;  but  took  At  hamm 
and  romi^fub^^r  tlie  lk«ittiotiJMiee«  of  your  women.  Atid  to  «U  woiSk 
aeouitaiiatts,  wheibur  brought  ftgaiunt  the  Tareotuie^  or  tl%  of  joiip 
each  of  U8  may  neply  in  turo ;  **  Wocider  not,  Stranger;  Ihere  wtm 
difFerunl  cutrtooifi  in  dliTcrent  countries."  Au4  ihii  mM^  be  «  *uS* 
etent  aoswut  ;  but  we  are  speaking  »lK>ut  the  wiidom  it  law;;ivara 
ftod  not  about  the  customs  of  men.  To  return  to  the  qu^^slLoo  of 
drinking  :  shali  we  have  total  abstiaeoce,  as  you  havi\  or  hard  ddak- 
lug,  like  the  Scythians  and  Tfaraoians,  or  moderate  potatiooe  Hki 
the  Ptsrsians?  **  Give  us  arms,  and  we  send  all  these  natiooa  ftpng 
before  ua."  My  good  (Head,  be  modest ;  you  know  that  victoriei 
and  defeats  often  arlne  from  unknown  causes,  and  afford  no  proof  of 
the  goodness  or  b^vilnckMs  of  iniStituUoni.  The  stronger  overcotoea 
lh»  weaker,  as  the  Athf^nians  Imvc  overcome  the  GeaaSt  or  the  Syrm- 
fluaans  the  Loorians,  which  latter  appear  nevertheleaa  to  be  the  boit 
governed  stale  in  Maj^nA  Griuicia.  People  are  apt  to  praise  or  ce»* 
fur«  prjictices  witliout  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  them.  This  Is 
the  way  with  drink :  one  pcriMjii  iicu  a  cdoud  of  witnesses,  who  sung 
tike  |iraiscs  of  wine ;  a  no  titer  deckles  that  sober  men  defeat  drunk- 
«rda  in  battle ;  and  this,  a^aiu,  i*  dinputCiL  I  should  like  to  conducst 
the  argument  on  some  other  method  ;  for  ht?fe  nre  two  cities  on  one 
iidev  and^  if  you  regard  numbers,  there  are  ten  thousand  on  the 
other.  *'  I  am  ready  to  pursue  any  method  which  is  likely  to  lead 
tts  to  the  truth/'  Liet  mo  give  an  illustration.  Somebody  praisei 
the  useful  qnaUtles  of  a  goat ;  another  hai  seen  goats  rutming  about 
wild  in  a  garden,  niul  blames  a  goat  or  any  other  animal  who  hap^ 
perns  to  bo  withotit  a  keeper.  There  is  no  sense  in  tltla.  "  Certaialj 
aot.'*  Is  a  pilot  who  is  aeasiok  a  good  pilot?  *vNo/'  Or  is  A 
general  who  ia  sick  aad  drunk  with  fear  and  ignorant  of  war  a  good 
gVnaial  ?  "^  A  general  of  old  women  he  ought  to  l>e.**  Bit  can  any 
one  Ibrm  an  enllmatu  of  any  0ociet)%  which  is  intended  to  have  ■ 
ntler,  and  which  ho  only  soon  in  an  unruly  and  liiwlesi  statu  ?  ^  Not 
If  he  has  never  seen  the  orderly  state  also."  There  is  a  oonv^vinl 
fi»rm  of  sodety  —  is  there  not  ?  ^  Ye«,"  And  has  this  convivial 
«iolety  ever  been  ngfatly  ordered  ?  Of  ccnirse  you  Spartans  haee 
ttef«r  ecen  anything  of  the  kindt  but  I  have  had  wide  experieooei 
ftwl  made  many  in(|utries  about  stioh  ioo&etiea,  and  have  hardly  ever 
fimnd  tnytlting  right  or  good  in  them*  **  We  acknowledge  oar  want 
of  experience,  and  desire  to  learn  af  you-**  Will  you  admit  that  ir 
nU  societies  there  must  be  a  leader  ?  '*  Yei«**  And  In  time  of  wai 
■e  must  bo  a  mas  of  oouri|pa  and  abeolntely  devoid  of  iesr,  it*  thb 
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^•opttble.  **  Yof«  he  would  be  the  H^  mma.'*  Bat  we  we 
UllciiiS  now  of  A  general  who  fthall  pfieside  Rt  meetingi  of  A-ieDdt  — 
luid  tkb  iOTt  of  meeting  hftTin^  »  teodenc^r  to  be  uproarioiuk  ou^lit 
ftboYe  all  others  to  haTe  a  governor.  **  Veiy  good."  He  should  be 
a  sober  man  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who  will  keep,  make,  and  bi- 
crease  the  peace  of  the  society ;  a  drunkard  in  charge  of  drunkards 
iPcmUl  be  sincrularly  fortunate  if  he  avcuded  doing  a  serious  mischief. 
^  Ho  oeruunlj  would/'     Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  censuring 

meetings  —  he  may  be  right  in  his  censure,  but  there  is  also  a 
IMMBibUity  that  he  may  hare  known  them  only  in  their  disorderly 
ita««,  when  the  master  of  the  feast  is  drunk  with  the  rest,  and  no 
QiqMct«  a  drunken  general  or  pilot  to  be  the  tairior  of  an  army 
of  a  ship.    **"  Thai  remark  Is  true  -,  but  although  I  see  the  advan- 

of  an  army  being  well  administcredf  I  do  not  equiilly  see  tlie 

of  a  fea0t  being  well  ordered/'  If  you  mean  to  ask  what  good 
•ecrues  to  the  state  i>om  the  ri^ht  traimng  of  a  single  youth  or  a 
ftegle  ohofTUB,  I  should  reply,  not  much  ;  but  if  yon  ask  what  good 
b  «diie«tloD  in  general^  I  answer^  that  education  makes  good  nea, 
good  oltkeiiii,  and  givee  Ticftory  ia  battle.  And  though  Tictory  may 
lie  dlea  vulddal  ediioalioa  ia  aairar  sulddaL  **  Yoa  leem  to  mean 
that  the  regulation  of  convivial  faeetinge  is  a  part  of  education ; 
how  will  you  prove  this  ?  "  I  will  teU  you.  But  first  let  me  oder  a 
word  of  apology.  We  Athenians  are  universally  reputed  among 
the  Hellenes  to  be  ibnd  of  talking,  whereas  the  Lacedaemonian  is 
celebrated  te  brevity,  and  the  Cretan  is  considered  to  be  sagacious 
and  n^erved.  Now,  I  fear  that  I  may  be  charged  with  elicltiog  a 
long^  discourse  out  of  slender  matters.  For  drinking  cannot  be 
ri^tty  onlc"*d  without  correct  principles  of  music,  and  music  runs 
up  into  education  generally ,  and  if  I  am  to  discuss  all  these  mat- 
ters, I  cannot  avoid  being  tedious ;  I  will,  therefore,  offer  you  the 
alternative  of  passing  on  to  another  part  of  our  tubject.  ^  Do  you 
know,  Athenian,  that  our  family  is  your  proxenus  at  Sparta,  and 
^at  from  my  boyhood  I  have  regarded  Athens  as  a  second  couatry^ 
acd  having  oilen  fought  your  battles  in  my  youth,  I  have  become 
ittached  to  you,  and  love  the  sound  of  the  Attic  dialect.  And  now 
I  bethink  me  of  the  saying,  that  the  beat  Athenians  are  more  than 
ordinarily  good,  because  they  are  genuinely  and  naturally  good; 
therefore,  bo  assured  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  talk  as  much 
as  you  please/*  '*  T,  too/'  adds  Cleinias,  '*  have  something  to  say 
about  the  Cretans,  Stranger,  which  may  give  you  confidence.  TofU 
must  have  heard  of  Kpimenides  ;  he  was  a  Cretan  saint  and  hero, 
who  came  and  offered  sacrifices  in  your  city  by  the  command  of  an 
oracle  ten  years  before  the  Persian  War*  The  Athenians  were  in 
dread  of  the  Persians*  and  he  prophesied  to  them  that  the  Perdaa 
lioer  would  not  come  for  ten  years»  and  would  go  away  again,  hav* 
Iqk  fluifered  more  harm  than  they  had  infiioied.    Now,  Epimeaides 
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was  of  my  family,  and  when  he  viaited  Athens  he  fimned  ties  of 
friendship  with  joxa  forefathers."  I  see  that  you  are  willing  to 
rtsten,  and  I  have  the  will  to  speak,  if  I  had  only  the  ability.  But. 
first,  I  must  define  the  nature  and  power  of  education,  and  by  this 
road  we  will  travel  on  to  the  God  Dionysus.  The  man  who  is  to 
be  (j^ood  at  anything  must  have  early  training ;  he  who  is  to  be  a 
workman  should  have  his  box  of  tools  when  he  is  a  child;  the 
future  soldior  should  learn  to  ride ;  the  young  carpenter  should  be 
taught  to  measure  and  use  the  rule, — all  the  thoughts  and  pleas- 
ures of  children  should  bear  on  their  afler  profession  :  Do  you  admit 
that  ?  **  Certainly."  And  we  must  remember  further  that  the  educa- 
tion of  which  we  speak  is  not  the  education  of  a  trainer,  or  of  the 
captaic  of  a  sliip,  but  of  a  perfect  citizen  who  knows  how  to  rule  and 
how  to  obey ;  and  such  an  education  aims  at  virtue,  and  not  at  wealth 
or  strength  or  mere  cleverness.  To  the  good  man,  education  is  of  all 
things  the  most  precious,  and  is  also  in  constant  need  of  renovation. 
**  We  agree."  And  we  have  before  agreed  that  good  men  are  those 
who  are  able  to  control  themselves,  and  lead  those  who  are  not. 
Let  me  ofler  you  an  illustration  which  will  assist  our  argument. 
Man  is  one ;  but  in  one  and  the  same  man  are  two  foolish  counselors 
who  contend  within  him  —  pleasure  and  pain,  and  of  either  he  has 
expectations  which  may  be  termed  hope  and  fear ;  and  he  is  able  to 
reason  about  good  and  evil,  and  reason,  when  affirmed  by  tlie  state, 
becomes  law.  '*  We  cannot  follow  you."  Let  me  put  the  matter  v\ 
another  way :  Every  creature  is  the  puppet  of  the  gods  —  whether 
he  is  a  mere  plaything  or  has  any  serious  use  we  do  not  know ;  but 
this  we  know,  that  he  is  drawn  different  ways  by  cords  and  strings : 
there  is  a  soA;  golden  cord  which  draws  him  towards  virtue  —  this  is 
the  law  of  the  state.  And  there  are  other  cords  made  of  iron  and 
hard  materials  drawing  him  other  ways.  The  golden  reasoning 
influence  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  force,  and  Uierefore  requires 
ministers.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  cities  and  cit^ 
iiens  both  conquer  and  are  conquered  by  themselves.  The  individual 
follows  reason,  and  the  city  law,  which  is  embodied  reason,  either 
derived  from  the  gods  or  from  the  legislator.  When  this  is  made 
plain,  education  will  be  more  clearly  understood,  and  in  particular 
the  relation  of  education  to  convivial  intercourse.  And  now  let  us 
try  the  experiment  of  setting  wine  before  the  puppet.  **  Very  well." 
You  admit  that  wine  stimulates  the  passions  ?  **  Yes."  And  does 
wine  equally  stimulate  the  reasoning  faculties  ?  "  No  ;  it  brings  the 
soul  back  to  a  state  of  childhood."  In  such  a  state  a  man  has  the 
least  control  over  himself,  and  is,  therefore,  worst  ?  "  Very  true.* 
Fhe  drunkard  is,  like  the  aged,  in  a  second  childhood  ?  **  Good." 
Then,  can  we  ever  bring  ourselves  to  believe  tliat  drinking  is  right  f 
«*  If  you  say  so,  I  suppose  that  something  may  be  urged  on  behaL 
if  the  paradox."     And  I  am  ready  to  maintain  my  position.   *'  W 
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iboulil  like  to  hear  jtdq  prove  that  a  man  ought  to  make  a  beut  of 
himself/'  Ai*e  you  ^peakinj  of  the  degrailatioa  of  the  sotil  ?  **  We 
axe/*  And  how  about,  the  body  ?  Would  any  man  wilUnocly  degrade 
or  weaken  thai  ?  "  Certainly  not,"  And  yet  if  he  g^oes  to  a  doctorj 
does  he  not  make  himself  ill  id  the  hope  of  gettiiig  well*  for  no  one 
would  iikc  to  be  always  taking  medicine^  or  always  to  be  in  traia 
ing  ?  •*  Very  true/*  And  may  not  convivial  meetings  have  a 
■tmilor  remedial  use  ?  **  Certainly/*  And  if  they  have  any  inch 
nee,  are  they  not  to  be  preferred  to  other  modes  of  training  becauM 
ihey  are  painless  V  ^  But  they  h^ve  no  Huch  use/*  Let  us  see :  are 
there  not  two  kinds  of  fear  —  fear  of  evil  and  fear  of  public  opinion  r 
**  There  are/'  The  latter  kind  of  fear  is  opposed  both  to  the  fear 
of  pun,  and  also  to  the  lore  of  pleasure.  This  is  called  by  Uie 
legishitor  reverence^  and  is  greatly  encouraged  by  him  and  by  every 
gpod  man ;  and  shamclea^ness,  whic^  is  the  opposite  of  thiF^  ifs  the 
woirst  fault  both  of  individuals  and  of  itatee.  This  sort  of  fear  or 
rerei^noe  ib  the  chief  cause  of  rictocy  and  safety  in  war*  or  at  least 
ooe  of  the  two  chief  causes^  fearlessness  of  enemies  being  the  other* 
**True*"  Then  every  one  should  be  both  fearful  and  fearless? 
**  Yes.**  The  right  sort  of  fear  is  infused  into  a  man  when  he  oomei 
face  to  faee  with  ehame,  or  oowardioe,  or  the  temptations  of  pleaaur% 
and  has  to  conquer  ihem.  He  karas  to  take  up  arms  against  Mm- 
self;  over  whom  he  must  win  many  victories,  if  he  is  ever  to  be 
made  perfecL  **  That  is  reasonable  enough."  And  now,  suppose 
that  the  gods  had  given  mjinkind  a  drog^  of  which  the  elTeet  was 
to  exaggerate  every  sort  of  evil  and  danger^  so  that  the  bravest  man 
entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  became  a  coward  for  a  time* 
Would  such  a  drug  have  any  value  ?  "  But  is  there  such  a  drug  ?  ^ 
No ;  but  suppose  that  there  were ;  might  not  the  legislator  use  such 
mode  of  testing  courage  and  cowardice  ?  ^*-  Every  one  will  admit  that. 
You  mean  to  say  that  the  legislator  would  induce  fear  in  order  to 
implant  iearlessoess ;  and  would  give  rewards  and  punishmenLs  to 
those  who  behaved  well  or  the  reverse,  under  the  induence  of  the 
drug  ?  "  Certainly  he  would/*  But  this  mode  of  training,  — 
whether  practiced  in  the  case  of  one  or  many,  whether  in  the  ioU* 
tade  of  the  desert,  out  of  sight  of  mao,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
!arge  company, — if  a  mak  have  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to 
irink  the  potion  amid  hia  boon  companions,  leaving  off  in  time  and 
*ot  taking  too  much,  —  would  equally  test  hia  temperance.  •*  Very 
troe/'  Let  us  return  to  the  lawgiver  and  say  to  him^  Well,  lawgivert 
no  such  feai^producing  ]x»tion  has  been  given  by  Grod  or  invented  by 
man,  tor  **•  witchcraft  has  no  pljice  at  our  feasts/'  but  a  potion  which 
till  make  men  fearless  has  been  given  to  men.  **  Yes,  you  meaji  wine.*' 
Tea ;  has  not  wine  an  effect  the  contrary  of  that  which  I  was  just 
now  describing  ?  First  mellowing  and  humanizing  a  man,  auil  then 
lUiag  him  with  brave  hopes,  making  him  fearless  and  ready  to  si^ 
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or  Uo  iwytbiiif  f  ^OmUMty/*  Let  m  nol  fiirgcft  that  tbem  «r#  fevt 
qualities  vrhioS  iboolil  be  coltiTatod  in  ihe  loul^firpt,  the  gwttt 
f<jHflc99DeB8 ;  aii(U  ftecondlv,  the  greatett  fear.  ^  Yvn ;  jou  wore  wmf* 
ing  tiiat  both  are  part«  of  rerei^nco.*'  Cottrtgo  Mid  Ibarlanaawi  art 
traiaed  amid  libars  ;  but  we  have  ttiU  to  coCMklar  how  ter  ii  to  bo 
fxaincd.  For  we  de«ire  to  attain  fearletsnetJi  a  ad  ooafidaooe  without 
the  inaoleooe  and  boldness  which  cotmuoQly  attend  therHi  And  do  uot 
Joi^  tgiioraiuj6,  avarice,  wealth,  beauty,  «tr^i^)p  while  the-y  alia* 
•dale  oourage,  also  madden  and  iatoxicate  the  soul,  aod  are  tlkejr  iioi 
the  cAiuca  of  ten  thoiuand  ciimos  V  What  bettf^r  and  more  InBOoent 
tcflt  ai  them  can  he  devised  than  festive  iDtercoume  ?  Would  yon 
moke  a  bargain  with  a  man  in  order  to  try  the  experiment  whether 
he  is  iioneii  ?  or  would  you  ascertain  whether  ht?  is  licentious  i 
putting  your  wile  and  daughter  into  his  hands  V  Neither  Cret 
nor  any  other  man  would  deny  that  the  test  propoiied  is  faireiy  > 
■poedier,  and  lafer  than  any  other.  And  suoh  a  test  will  be  most 
mefai  in  ths  political  science,  whieh  deurve  lo  Juiow  human  naiiiref 
and  ehaacten.      **  Vary  true/* 


Book  IL  And  arc  there  any  other  uiea  of  waU<ordttred 
ttoni  ?  There  are ;  but^  in  order  to  eaphdn  thL«m,  I  mu«t  repeedl ' 
what  I  mean  by  right  eduoatloo,  whidi,  i£  1  am  nut  uiistaken,  d«^ 
.  tlie  due  re^f^ulatlun  of  ooovlvlal  iAtereourso,  "  A  high  aa* 
,  that.**  I  believe  that  virtue  aad  ¥ioe  are  ori^dtially  present 
lo  tilO  mind  of  ehiJdron  in  t)ie  furm  of  pleaaure  and  ptdn ;  later  ia 
llih  they  arrive  at  reason  and  fixed  priticipleft,  and  ha|>py  is  he  who^ 
even  wbeu  he  ie  old,  poeteieoe  ibenif  aod  the  bleseinj^  which  lhe> 
conler*  Wlien  pleasure  and  palft,  and  1ov«  and  hate,  are  righti|y 
tmplaated  in  the  yet  unconscioun  soul,  aod  afler  Hm  attainment 
BeasoQ  are  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  her,  tliis  harmony 
the  soul  it  virtue,  and  the  preparatory  sta^o^,  antjci paling  reason,  i 
call  education.  But  the  finer  sen&e  of  plem^ure  luid  pain  is  apt  to 
be  impaired  in  the  course  oi^  liie ;  and  tbur<*rore  the  gods,  pitying  the 
toils  and  sorrows  of  moitnls,  have  allow^^d  them  to  have  holidays^ 
and  given  them  the  Muses  anil  Apollo  and  Dionysus  for  leadi^Ts  and 
playfellows  in  the  dance  ot*  Ufe.  All  young  creatures  are  full  of 
«Olioii  and  frolic,  and  utterance  of  the  tlolight  which  is  in  them ; 
hot  man  only  is  capabhs  of  taking  phMisitre  in  rhythmical  and 
monioiiB  movement*  With  theee  education  begins  ;  and  the  nnvde 
oated  i*  he  who  has  never  known  Ulg  discipline  of  the  chonic,  and 
the  educateti  is  be  who  has*  The  chorus  is  partly  dance  and  partly 
4ong,  and  tlun^bre  tlie  educated  must  ting  and  dance  well.  But 
whei  we  say  he  sin;s^s  n.nd  dances  well,  we  mean  that  be  sings  and 
^■lieei  what  is  good.  And  if  he  Uiiuk^  th:it  to  be  good  wliidb  is 
tOnUy  good,  he  will  have  a  much  higher  music  and  harmony  in  him 
and  be  a  fitt*  greater  maeUsr  of  imitatbn  in  sound  and  gesture  thee 
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lie  who  hAf  not  this  knowledge.  "  Tci,  Stranger,  he  will  be  for  bet- 
ter eduetitod  than  the  other/'  Thou,  if  we  know  what  U  good  and 
bad  in  sotif  and  dance,  we  flhall  know  wiutt  education  is  ?  **  Very 
true/'  l^et  us  follow  tlM  truck ;  the  next  itiqiiiry  will  relate  to  ths 
B^itro^  time^  and  meaturt  of  the  danco.  Will  the  frame  figuret  or 
sounds  b«  equally  well  adafHed  to  the  manly  and  the  cowardly  ? 
**  How  can  they  be,  when  the  ver)'  colors  of  their  facet  are  difTer- 
cot  t  "  Figttrea  and  metodiei  hare  a  rhythm  and  harmony  which 
are  adapted  to  this  expression  of  dUferent  feeliugt  (I  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  the  term  **  color/'  which  is  a  favorite  word  of  musio* 
maatersi  is  not  reiilly  applicable  to  mnslc).  And  one  clasa  of  har- 
monlM  Is  ftkia  to  ooom|^  and  all  yirtne,  the  other  to  cowardice 
nad  ill  Tioe.  "  We  admit  that.'*  And  do  all  men  equally  like  all 
dances  ?  *'  Far  otherwise/*  How  ig  thb  ?  Do  some  figiires  appear 
to  be  beantiful  which  are  not  ?  For  no  one  will  admit  that  he  pre- 
fers the  forms  of  vice  to  the  forms  of  virtue,  or  that  the  choice  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  is  a  matter  of  oj^aion.  Yet  persons  say 
that  the  merit  of  mnaic  is  to  give  pleaturo.  But  this  is  impiety. 
There  is,  however^  a  more  plausible  account  of  the  matter  given  by 
others ;  they  make  their  likes  or  dislikes  the  criterion  of  eaceUeaoe. 
Sometimes  nature  crosaoi  habit,  or  conversely^  and  then  they  tay 
that  such  and  such  fhshioot  or  gestures  are  pleasant,  but  they  do  not 
like  to  exhibit  them  before  men  of  sense,  although  they  enjoy  them 
in  private^  **  Very  true/'  And  do  vicious  measures  and  strains  do 
any  harm*  or  good  measnrei  any  good  to  the  lovera  of  them  ?  **  I 
jhiiik  that  they  must/'  Say,  rather,  I  am  certmn  that  they  must 
the  effect  of  any  indulgence  shown  to  the  vices  of  men,  which 
ai^  often  censured  by  ns  gently  and  playfully,  and  with  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  the  indulgence  will  one  day  be  recjuired  by  oureelvce. 
And  there  can  be  no  greater  evil  than  this.  '^  I  know  of  none/' 
Then  in  a  city  which  has  good  Uws^  the  poet  will  not  be  allowed  to 
make  the  aongs  of  the  people  just  as  he  likes,  or  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  yoath  as  he  pleases  ?  ''  That  is  not  to  be  thought  ot" 
And  yet  he  may  do  this  anywhere  except  in  Egypt*  '*  What  is  th» 
eastom  of  £gypt  ?  **  Yon  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you ;  ages  a^ 
they  disco vereii  the  great  truth  which  I  am  new  asfertang,  that  the 
vouth  of  a  people  should  be  educated  in  forms  and  strains  of  virtue. 
Jhes«  they  fixed  and  consecrated  in  their  temples ;  and  no  sculptor 
or  painter  b  allowed  to  deviate  fi\)m  them.  They  are  Utcrally  the 
jame  which  they  were  ten  thousand  years  ago.  And  this  practice 
■C  theirs  suggesta  the  rcdection  that  legislation  about  roosic  is  not 
an  iBpoMible  thing.  But  tne  particular  enactments  mtiit  be  the 
IPork  cf  som6  divine  man  or  god*  as  in  Egypt  their  ancient  chimu 
«re  said  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Goddess  hU,  The  melodies 
which  have  a  natnral  truth  and  correctness  should  be  embodied  iu  a 
mm,  and  than  the  desire  of  noTtll^  tj  not  strong  enough  u>  cbtiugt 
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the  old  ia«bloiii.  Is  Doi  ilio  origin  of  music  aa  fbUowsT  We  pq»~ 
joieo  when  vte  think  that  we  proappr^  and  we  tMnk  that  wq  ; 
whim  vrc  rujoieen,  and  at  ttueh  timet  we  cannot  rest,  but  our  young 
mMO  dj^nco  djiner»»  arid  ^\x\%  w)MpfS,  and  our  old  meni  wlio  have  loflt 
the  elasticity  of  youth  roj^ide  theirj»<elve«  with  ilie  memory  of  the 
pftflt,  while  fJiey  c« mi toin plate  the  life  and  activity  of  the  young. 
'*  Mo«t  true/'  People  nay  that  lie  who  r»jveB  ua  most  pleasure  at 
«uch  fe^ttivals  is  to  lx»  crowned  and  receive  the  prize.  Is  this  true  ? 
*•  PosjdWy/'  Let  ui  not  be  lianty  in  deciding,  but  firat  imaf^lnc  • 
featlval  at  which  there  are  no  distinct  trials  or  eonU'stji ;  the  lord  of 
thifl  fiartiYal,  having  asscmhleii  ilie  citizens,  makes  a  prociamation  that 
Im  bIiaU  be  crowned  victor  who  gives  the  most  pleasure,  from  wbai- 
trr^r  tource  derived*  We  will  furtbi?r  suppoio  that  there  arc  variout 
eJKhibitiuni)  of  rhapsodista  and  muaiciani^  tragic  and  eomie  poelti 
and  we  do  not  disdain  marioaette-playerB :  which  of  tlie  iiitiamerAbItt 
plea»ure-m!>kt?r!i  will  win?  **  I  cannot  tt^y  unless  I  «aw  tb^ni*'* 
Shall  I  answer  for  vou  ?  "  Vrry  good,"  The  manonette-^pla^ert 
will  please  tlje  children  ;  youths  will  b«  advooateo  of  oomedy ;  yoiuig 
meoi  educated  women,  and  people  in  i^neraU  will  prefer  trag^y; 
we  old  men  are  lover«  of  Homer  and  Ueslod.  Now  which  of  them 
ia  right  ?  U  you  aud  I  are  askedf  wo  must  say  that  the  old  men 
are  rights  and  that  the  Epio  rcoltation  which  they  approve  is  the 
be«t  of  all.  "  Vi;;ry  true/*  I  am  raady  to  admit  that  the  excellence 
of  music  is  U^  be  measured  by  pleastire ;  but  then  the  pleasure  must 
be  that  of  ihe  good  and  educatedi  or  better  atill,  of  one  supremely 
vbtuous  and  educated  man.  And  the  true  judge,  who  is  to  iead 
tha  theatre  and  not  lie  led  by  them,  will  have  need  of  botli  wisdom 
and  courage.  For  out  of  that  mouth  which  has  just  appealed  to 
thtt  gods  in  proof  of  his  intcj^rrity,  he  oti^ht  not  to  ^Ive  a  false  jud^ 
ment|  and  he  should  l^e  the  enemy  of  all  p^mderin^  to  the  popular 
taste.  This  was  the  ancient  Hellenic  principle ;  but  tl)c  new  fasliioQ 
of  leaving  the  judgment  to  the  spectators,  which  has  betin  imparted 
'rom  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  the  ruin  of  the  poets  and  the  de^adation 
jS  thts  thcjitre.  For  the  Kpcctatom  have  their  pleasureji  lowi?red  to 
Ihem.Nelvcs.  What  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ?  The  iofcrence, 
at  wliich  we  arrive  for  the  fourth  time,  ii  that  education  i«  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  idea  in  what  the  law  afiirms  and  die  elders  approve* 
And  a»  the  ttoul  of  a  child  is  too  young  to  be  trainofl  in  oaniest,  a 
kind  of  educiitton  Iuli  been  inventeil  which  tempts  him  with  fiur  and 
^auteous  words  and  pongn,  as  the  sick  are  tempted  by  pleaaant 
neats  and  drinks.  *^  But  is  this  the  praetiee  of  states  in  (general, 
jr  only  of  Crete  and  Lacodaemon  ?  For  in  any  other  state,  as  fat 
««  1  know,  dances  and  music  are  constantly  changed  at  the  plea«iirt 
t>f  the  hearers.  Their  institarions  are  the  reverse  of  the  Egj-^ptian, 
I  am  o&aid  that  I  umled  you ;  not  liking  to  be  always  findirg  faul* 
■ith  mankiud  as  they  are,  I  described  them  aa  they  ought  to  be. 
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But  let  me  understatiil  t  you  would  tay  (would  you  not  f)  thai  Btidi 
euBtiomfl  exist  among  the  Cretans  and  Lftcedaemotiiant,  and  that  tb« 
rei^  of  the  world  would  be  improved  by  adopting  them  ?  "  3 Inch 
Improved."  And  yott  would  compel  your  poets  to  declare  that  'he 
righteous  are  happy,  and  the  wicke<l  man,  even  if  he  be  aa  rich  as 
llLda^,  ij  unhappy  ?  Or,  in  the  words  of  Tyrtaeus,  *•  1  sing  not,  I 
care  not,  about  him  "  who  baa  every  good,  and  ia  a  great  warrior,  it 
he  be  not  just;  if  he  be  unjust^  may  he  be  cowardly  and  kIow^  and 
deprived  of  every  gootl.  For  the  goorls  ^hich  men  regard  arts  £iot 
really  goods  :  firsts  health ;  beauty  next ;  thirdly,  wealth ;  and  there 
are  others.  A  man  may  have  evexy  sense  purged  und  improved ;  he 
may  be  a  tyrant,  and  do  what  ho  Ukc«,  and  live  forever :  But  you 
and  I  will  maintain  that  sight  and  hearing  and  immortality  are  goodi 
to  the  just  and  evils  to  the  unjust,  and  that  the  evil  is  lessened  only 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  life.  If  a  man  had  health  and 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  wat  inflolent  and  unjust,  ids 
life  would  still  be  miserable ;  he  might  be  fiilr  and  rich,  and  do  what 
he  Itked,  but  he  would  live  baieU%  and  if  basely  evilly,  and  if  evilly 
nnpleaauitly.  ♦♦  There  I  caaiiot  agree  with  you.**  Then  may  Heaven 
give  us  the  spirit  of  agreement,  for  I  am  as  convinced  of  the  truth 
Off  what  1  say  as  of  the  existence  of  the  island  of  Crete  \  and,  tf  1 
were  a  lawgiver,  I  would  exercise  a  censorsldp  over  the  poeta^  and 
I  would  punish  them  if  they  said  that  the  wicked  are  happy,  or  that 
the  unjust  is  the  gainful.  And  these  are  not  the  only  matters  in 
which  I  should  make  my  citizens  f^peak  in  a  different  strain  from  the 
Cretans  or  Lacedaemonians,  or  the  world  in  generaL  *^  Tell  me,'*  I 
would  '•ay  to  your  legislators,  *'did  the  gods  who  gave  you  laws^ 
affirm  tlie  most  just  life  to  be  also  the  pleasantest  ?  '*  If  they  say 
"  No,"  which  is  an  answer  I  should  not  like  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
God,  I  would  again  ask  the  legislator  which  is  the  happier,  the  just 
nr  the  pleasant  life  ?  And  if  he  repliea  the  pleasaoter,  then  I  should 
tay  tc  him,  **  O  my  father,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  I  should  live  aa 
justly  as  p<ifisible ;  and  if  to  be  just  is  to  be  happy,  what  is  tLat 
principle  of  happiness  or  good  which  is  superior  to  pleasure  Y  Is 
the  approval  of  gods  and  men  to  be  deemed  good  and  honorable,  but 
unpleasant,  and  their  disapproval  the  reverse  ?  Or  is  the  neither 
lioing  nor  suiTcring  evil  good  and  honorable,  although  not  pleasant  7 
But  rou  cannot  make  men  like  what  is  not  pleasant,  and  therefore 
you  mu^  make  them  believe  that  the  just  is  pleasanL^'  The  busi- 
ness of  the  legislator  is  to  clear  up  this  mist  and  confusion  which 
idgn  in  the  minds  of  men  as  of  children.  He  will,  therefore,  show 
^  just  and  tl*e  unjust  to  be  identical  with  tlie  pleasurable  and  pain- 
^1,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  just  man.  This  is  tlie  truth,  and 
tren  M  not  the  truth,  is  the  best  and  most  moral  of  fictions ;  and 
flie  legislator  who  desires  to  propagate  this  fiction,  may  be  cnx>ur^ 
Iged  by  remarking  that  matildiid  have  believed  the  stury  of  Cad 
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nui  And  t)ie  tlni(«tNi*f  toeih,  snd  tlitrtfepi  he  itiAf  b€  ftitorwl  tte 
\»«  c*ii  make  tlioiB  beUeve  ftDfthmg,  »iid  efToct  the  d^ilrsd  uaifbra 
\if  in  hymns  and  tales  if  he  plesMe^  ftn«l  nt^eil  on\y  cofwder  what  fic- 
tion will  do  thif  ip'eiitett  good.  That  the  biippiett  in  aUo  the  holieti 
thiM  irh&Il  he  our  strain,  which  nh&ll  1>e  muj^  by  all  tJir 
alike-  Firat  wiU  ooter  the  choir  oT  cbilrircn,  wlio  wUl  lift  up  their 
voioc;!  on  high;  and  al^er  them  the  younn;  men,  who  will  pray  ibm 
god  Paean  to  l>e  gracioui^  to  the  youth  \  tbon  will  eomc  the  chorus 
of  elder  men^  between  thirty  and  »ijity ;  and,  Lantly,  thtiru  will  h% 
the  old  QU'nf  preaching  the  tame  virtuci  in  tales  and  diiCOttrMi  *-* 
their  word«  will  be  aji  the  Toice  of  an  oracle*  ^  I  do  not  uodenlnMl 
iliout  thc3  third  diomi;  will  yoa  be  a  little  plaliier  ?  '*  Tou  riineaK 
ber  how  I  vpoko  at  firtt  of  the  reitkci  nature  of  yodrng  ereatttrei» 
who  jumped  about  and  called  out  in  a  disorthtrly  manner*  and  I  taid 
that  no  other  animal  attained  any  peroeptkui  of  rhytkin ;  but  that 
to  u»  the  goda  gpive  Apollo  and  the  Mistt  and  Dionymu  to  be  our 
playMowv.  Of  the  two  firtt  ohorttaei  I  hare  already  »pokeai  and  J 
have  now  to  speak  of  the  third,  or  Dionytian  Choru«.  which  10  coui- 
po«cd  of  thoie  who  are  between  thirty  and  liaty  yearn  old.  ^*  Will 
yox\  uxpUia  that?**  We  ftri^  agreed  (ars  we  Dot?)  that  iiheo« 
women,  and  cldldn^Q  fthould  be  alwaya  ohanain^  thetnselvee  with 
■trains  of  virtai3^  and  that  there  tihould  be  a  variety  in  the  6traLiia» 
fekat  they  may  not  weary  of  them  ?  Now  the  fairest  aad  most  lue* 
Ad  of  itrains  will  be  uttered  by  the  old  mitn^  and  therelbre  we  can- 
iKit  let  them  off.  But  then  how  can  we  make  them  ting  ?  For  a 
discreet  old  man  is  ashamed  to  hear  the  aonnd  of  his  own  voice 
in  private,  and  «tiU  more  in  public.  The  only  way  is  to  give  them 
drink  ;  this  will  mellow  the  •ournees  of  a^.  Children  should  be 
Ibrbidden  by  law  to  drink  wine ;  youths  may  tako  a  little  \  but  when 
men  have  re»che<l  forty  years,  th^y  may  be  initiated  into  thi*  myi* 
tory  of  drinking,  and  they  will  become  softer  and  more  ImpresaiblcL 
Wlien  a  man's  heart  10  warm  withiJi  him,  he  will  be  more  ready  to 
chjirm  hinisclf  with  song*  And  what  iong  ahall  he  sing  Y  ^^  At 
Crete  and  Lacedaemon  we  only  know  choral  woxkgw''  Yes ;  that  li 
dcoaaie  your  way  of  life  is  military.  Your  young  men  are  like  wild 
^Ita  feeding  in  a  herd  together ;  no  one  takes  the  individual  colt 
and  mbt  him  down«  and  trtai  to  glv^  him  the  qualities  which  would 
make  •  man  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  Ue  who  was  thus 
trained  would  be  a  greater  warrior  than  those  of  whom  Tyrtaeut 
^eakSf  for  he  would  be  conrsgeous,  and  yet  he  would  know  that 
Qonrage  was  not  first  but  fourth  in  the  scale  of  virtue,  **  Once  mora, 
1  must  say,  Stranger,  that  you  run  down  our  law^vera"  Not  inten- 
lionally,  my  fjood  friend,  but  whiiUer  the  arpfument  leads  I  follow 
and  I  am  trying  to  find  some  style  of  poetry  which  we  may  assigi 
,a  those  who  are  ashame^i  of  the  common  sort.  '^  Very  fjpood,**  Ik 
tU  things  which  have  a  oharm,  either  this  charm  b  their  ^ood,  m 
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^y  Umwt.  mnnj  M>oooipAQ7tng  truit  or  ftdrairUice*  Fur  examplcii  is 
•aI'^si^  n,n'\  drinkiD^  there  is  pleasure  and  also  profit,  that  i«  to  iftf. 
klili ;  »nil  m  learning  there  is  a  plea«tira  aod  alf«o  truth.  Tbez^ 
lire  or  ckarni»  toOt  in  the  imitalive  arte,  as  well  at  a  law  of 
or  equality  •  hut  the  pl©*i^ure  which  they  afibrd,  bowevcr 
RM^eeot,  la  mat  the  criterion  of  their  truth.  The  test  of  pleasu«€ 
[tau  only  be  a{>pUeJ  to  that  which  has  no  other  good  or  erii  no  tn* 
[  Oif  falmhoodp  But  that  which  ha^  truth  must  be  judged  of  by  & 
^fttaadard  of  truth,  and  therefi>t<e  iiuitatiou  and  proportioo  are  to  b« 
I  Judged  of  by  their  truths  aud  by  (hat  oiUy.  '*  Certaioly/'  Anil 
ifl  imitative  ?  "  Yei."  Then  music  &a  not  to  be  judged  ^^ 
Uio  critedrioii  of  pleoaure,  and  the  Mum  whom  wtt  teak  is  the  HoM 
not  of  pleasore  but  of  truth,  for  imitation  has  a  imth.  **  Doubtlasa." 
Ani  if  so,  the  Judge  must  know  what  is  bein^  imitated  before  be 
decides  on  the  quality  of  the  imitation^  and  he  who  does  taot  know 
what  is  true  will  not  know  what  is  good.  ^  He  wtH  oot."  Will 
any  one  be  able  to  imitate  the  human  body,  if  he  doee  not  know  th0 
Biimber,  proportion^  color,  or  figure  of  the  limbs  i  '*  How  can  he  ?  ** 
But  cuppoie  we  know  aome  picture  or  figore  to  be  an  exact  resem- 
blaooe  of  m  man,  ehould  we  not  also  require  to  know  whether  the 
|MeUue  Is  beautiful  or  not  ?  for  not  e%*ery  one  can  tell  in  what  tho 
beauty  of  a  6gure  consists*  *^  Quite  right.*'  The  judge  of  the  imi- 
tation^ then«  is  required  to  know,  drst  the  original,  secondly  the  truth, 
and  thirdly  the  excelleuce  of  the  likeness  ?  ^  That  appears  to  be 
the  case.*'  Then  let  us  not  weary  in  the  attempt  to  brlDg  music  io 
the  standard  of  the  Muses  and  of  truth.  For  the  Muses  toe  not  lika 
human  poets ;  they  never  spoil  or  mix  rhythms  or  scales,  or  coniiaM 
the  manners  and  strains  of  men  and  women,  or  of  freemen  and 
alavet,  or  of  rational  beings  and  brute  anhnals.  They  do  not  pm^ 
laoe  the  baser  sorts  q£  musical  arts»  such  aa  the  matured  judgniesl^ 
9f  wham  Orpheus  speaks,  wouid  ridicule.  But  modem  poeta  ia|^ 
•rate  metre  firom  music*  and  melody  and  rhythm  ftmn  word«»  and 
«»e  tlie  instruments  without  the  voice.  The  oonsequence  is,  thai 
the  meaning  of  the  rhythm  and  of  the  time  becomes  doubtfuL  I 
am  endeavoring  to  show  how  our  Hfty-year-old  choristers  are  to 
he  trained^  and  what  they  are  to  avoid*  For  the  multitude  wn 
tlilicalonB  jfudgea  of  the  proprieties  of  these  mattra^ ;  he  who  ia 
sly  madia  to  atep  in  time  by  sheer  force  cannot  be  a  critic  of  mtiao. 
*  He  CBnaat.^  Then  oar  newly  appolated  minstrels  must  be  trjdoad 
III  muaic  sufficiently  to  vodanluid  Uio  nature  of  rii)'thmi  and  sy«* 
terns ;  and  they  should  Mleot  nch  at  are  anitabk  to  men  of  tlwlr 
^Age^  and  will  enable  them  to  give  and  reoeive  innootmt  pleas«ra» 
tThis  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  beyond  that  either  of  the  poelt  or 
of  tlielr  auditors.  For  althou^  the  poet  must  understand  rhythm 
aod  mu^t  he  need  not  necessarily  know  whether  the  tiuitation  it 
food  or  notf  which  was  the  third  point  required  in  a  iud«e :  but  ma 
vou  tr.  I 
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dionit  of  dden  must  know  all  three,  if  thejr  are  to  be  the  ' 
on  of  001  ><>uth. 

And  no\»  we  will  rerame  the  original  argument,  which  xdmj  be 
summed  up  m  followfl :  A  conTivial  meeting  is  apt  to  grow  tumultn 
DUfl  as  the  d«  inking  proceeds ;  every  man  becomes  light-headed,  and 
is  ready  to  bt,  an  emperor.  **  Doubtless."  And  did  we  not  sa/  that 
the  souls  of  th«  drinkers  when  fired  with  wine  become  softer  and  mora 
malleable  at  the  hand  of  the  legislator  ?  tlie  docility  of  childhood 
returns  to  them  ?  At  times,  however,  they  become  too  valiant  and 
disorderly,  drinking  out  of  their  turn,  and  interrupting  one  another. 
And  the  business  of  the  legislator  is  to  infuse  into  them  that  divine  fear 
which  we  call  shame,  in  opposition  to  this  disorderly  boldnens.  But 
in  order  to  discipline  them  there  must  be  guardians  of  the  law  of 
drinking,  and  sober  generals  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  private  sol- 
diers ;  they  are  as  necessary  in  drink  as  in  war,  and  he  who  disobeys 
these  Dionysiac  commanders  will  be  equally  disgraced.  *<  Very  good." 
If  a  drinking  festival  were  well  regulated,  men  would  go  away,  not 
as  they  now  do,  greater  enemies,  but  better  friends.  Of  the  great- 
est gift  of  Dionysus  I  hardly  like  to  speak,  lest  I  should  be  misunder- 
stood. *<  What  is  that?  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  Dionysus  was 
driven  mad  by  his  step-mother  Here,  and  that  in  order  to  revenge 
himself  he  inspired  others  with  Baccluc  madness.  These  are  stories 
which  I  do  not  like  to  repeat  But  I  do  acknowledge  that  all  men 
are  bom  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  are  mad,  irrational,  restless,  roar- 
ing sort  of  creatures  :  this,  as  you  will  remember,  has  been  already 
said  by  us  when  treating  of  the  origin  of  music  and  gymnastic.  ''  I 
remember."  And  that  Apollo  and  the  Muses  and  Dionysus  gave  us 
harmony  and  rhythm  ?  **  Very  true."  The  other  story  implies  that 
wine  was  given  to  punish  us  and  make  us  mad ;  but  we  say  that 
wine  is  a  balm  and  a  cure  ;  a  spring  of  modesty  in  the  soul,  and  of 
health  and  strength  in  the  body.  Again,  the  work  of  the  chorus  ia 
coextensive  with  the  work  of  education ;  rhythm  and  melody  answer 
to  the  voice,  and  the  motions  of  the  body  correspond  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  voice,  and  the  sound  of  the  voice  enters  in  and  educates  the 
soul  in  virtue  ?  **  Yes."  And  the  movement  of  the  body  which  if 
termed  dancing,  when  studied  according  to  regular  rules,  becomes 
gynmastio-  Shall  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  this  ?  *<  What  Cre- 
tan or  Lacedaemonian  would  approve  of  your  omitting  gynnaa- 
tlo  ?  "  Your  question  implies  assent ;  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
In  understanding  a  subject  which  is  familiar  to  you.  Gymnastic  is 
based  on  the  natural  tendency  of  every  animal  to  rapid  motion ;  to 
this  man  adds  a  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  awakened  by  music ;  and 
music  and  dancing  together  form  the  choral  arts.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding I  must  add  a  crowning  word  about  drinking,  which  may  bv 
extended  to  other  pleasures.  There  is  a  lawful  use  of  all  of  them 
•at  if  a  state  or  individual  is  inclined  to  drink  at  will,  then  I  woiakS 
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Jbhv«  Ibe  UWt  not  of  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemooi&Da,  but  cl  tht 
CArthAginlans,  which  is  to  the  efTect  that  do  slave,  aod  no  ruler  or 
geiAcr&l  or  pilot  or  judge  or  counselor  should  ever  taste  wine  while 
he  is  on  dutr*  and  no  slmre  of  eitlier  sex^  and  that  oo  one  {should 
drink  by  dAvlight  or  on  a  bridal  nijrht.  And  there  are  so  nmny 
other  occasions  on  which  wine  ought  to  be  prohibited,  that  there 
will  not  be  manjr  vines  grown  or  vineyardi  required  in  the  stat^ 

Book  IIL  If  a  man  wants  to  know  the  ori«;:in  of  states  and  scm^ 
etiea^  he  should  bdiold  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  time.  Hum* 
mids  aod  thottsands  of  cities  have  c^mo  into  being  and  passed  awaj 
again  in  infiniiQ  ages,  rising  and  falling  —  waxing  and  wai^in;;  — 
and  if  we  could  ascertain  the  caase  of  these  changes  in  stales,  that 
would  probably  explain  their  origin.  What  do  you  think  of  ancient 
traditions  about  deluges  and  destructions  of  mankind*  and  the  pret- 
^^ation  of  a  remnant  ?  "  Every  one  believes  in  them."  Then  let 
Of  suppose  the  world  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  The 
aorvivors  would  be  shepherds  dwelling  in  the  lops  of  mountains, 
—  small  sparks  of  the  human  race,  who  would  be  isolated  and 
QnacqQMnted  with  the  arts  and  vices  of  civilisatioD.  We  may 
further  suppose  that  cities  on  the  plain  and  on  the  coast  have  beea 
utterly  destroyed,  and  that  all  inventions  and  implementc.  and 
eweiy  sort  of  knowledge,  have  perished.  "  Why,  ytt^^  my  friends ; 
and  if  alt  things  were  as  they  now  are»  nothing  would  liave  ever 
been  invented.  AH  our  famous  discoveries,  like  those  of  Daedalus, 
have  been  made  within  the  last  thousand  years,  and  many  of  tliem 
are  but  of  yesterday/*  Yes,  Cieinias,  and  you  must  not  forgot  the 
name  of  your  friend  Epimenidea,  who  was  really  of  yesterday  ;  he 
practiced  the  lesson  which  Hestod  only  sang  —  that  half  is  better 
than  the  whole.  **  Yes,  that  is  our  tradition."  Afler  the  great  de- 
struction we  may  imagine  that  the  earth  was  a  vast  desert,  in  which 
there  were  a  herd  or  two  of  oxen  and  a  few  goats,  hardly  enough 
to  stipport  those  who  tended  them ;  while  of  politics  and  goven«- 
meoU  the  smrvivors  would  know  nothing.  And  out  of  this  state  cf 
thiogi  have  arisen  arts  and  laws^  and  a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  a 
b  great  deal  of  vice  \  little  by  little  the  world  has  come  to  be  what  the 
Iwodd  is.  At  first,  the  few  inhabitants  may  be  supposed  to  have 
liad  a  natorml  fear  of  descending  into  the  plains;  although  ther 
would  want  to  have  intercourse  with  one  another,  they  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  about,  having  lost  the  arts,  and  having  no 
means  of  extracting  metals  from  the  earth,  or  of  felling  timber  \  ton 
even  if  there  were  any  tools  found  in  the  mountains,  these  would 
Jtave  soon  been  worn  out,  and  they  could  get  no  more  until  in  tho 
sonrse  of  generations  the  art  of  metallurgy  had  bi*en  rediscovered* 
Paction  and  war  would  be  extinguished  among  them«  for  being  soli* 
^ary  they  would  incline  to  be  friendly ;  and  having  abuadanee  dk 
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fMMtiiro  ahi]  plenty  of  milk  and  flonk,  thej  would  hftre  EMibiag 
(|tiAfrcl  about.  W(?  ni.iy  Mfrume  that  tbey  hftd  «Uo  dweiUiif^e  aod 
Rbmidiince  of  ulothin?,  fur  the  wcRvrng  Afld  plMtic  iu*t«  do  not  require 
Hit  UM  nf  meUU.  In  those  diiy«  they  w«frs  ueither  puor  juyr  ficll» 
and  ihere  wni  no  invoUnnc  or  mjuHtSc«  among  them ;  becstiM  tiMjr 
wer«  of  noble  nntuwa.  mnd  livtnl  up  to  tlit'ir  principW,  and  believed 
what  t.h«iy  wem  totd  ;  knowinj^  nothing  of  land  or  nav&l  warfare,  or 
ol'  legal  practices  or  party  conflicts,  they  were  siEnpIer  and  vaom 
tenip«ratey  and  also  more  yist  tkan  the  nit*n  of  our  daj.  ^  Yery 
true^**  I  aui  nhowLD^  whence  the  need  of  law^vers  ariae«i  for  la 
primitive  ages  they  had  none,  and  did  not  want  thetn*  Men  lived  ao* 
cording  to  the  customa  of  their  fathers;  under  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
g;oTeromeot,  which  still  exists  both  amanjc;  Hellenes  and  barbarians, 
and  if  dcdcribod  in  Homer  ai  cx^isting  among  the  Cyclopi :  "  Thef 
have  nc  *siwn^  and  they  dvrell  in  rocki  or  on  the  top*  of  mountains^ 
and  cToiy  one  id  the  judgrc  of  hi0  wife  and  childixm,  and  they  do  not 
trouble  themnelves  about  one  another/'  "  That  ie  :l  charming  poet 
of  yours,  thout^h  I  know  little  of  him*  for  in  CroU^  foreign  poeti  are 
not  much  read/'  "  He  is  well  known  in  Sparta,  thouj^h  hi»  deacrip- 
tion  fji'  life  and  manners  is  Ionian  rathor  than  Dorian^  and  he  aeoma 
to  take  your  view  of  primitive  aociet)'/'  May  we  not  auppose  that 
government  arowe  out  of  scattered  iam'di»i»  who  survived  the  d«»truo- 
lion«  and  wore  under  the  rule  of  a  piitriarch,  because  they  had  ort^ 
inaliy  doaoanded  tem  a  single  father  and  mother  V  **  That  is  rerjr 
probabW  At  a  later  period  ihisy  increased  in  number,  and  tilled 
the  (ground,  and  protected  ^lemselves  by  walls  and  common  house- 
liolds  against  wild  beasts;  each  lamlly  had  difforLtot  laws  and  cua- 
toms,  which  they  neefTed  ihmi  their  first  parents.  They  would 
like  their  own  laws  betltf  tbaa  ^oee  of  another  lamily,  and  wookl 
be  alreaily  formed  by  fhem  when  they  net  in  a  common  society ; 
thuii  legislation  impereeptibly  b^i^n  among  them.  In  the  next  itafe 
the  associated  i^ilies  would  appoint  picni}>oteuttariei  or  lawgivers, 
who  would  review  their  laws  and  choose  the  beet  of  Uiem*  They 
would  change  the  patriarchal  or  dynastic  form  into  aristocracy  or 
aonarchy.  '*  That  would  be  the  neixt  step."  In  the  third  stage 
various  forms  of  goremtnent  would  arise.  This  state  of  society  is 
deseribed  by  Homer  in  the  following  lines :  — 

**  He  built  Dardania,  at  the  foot  of  many-fountain ed  Ida,  lor 
Ilium  the  city  of  tlie  plain,  as  yet^  was  not."  Such  Is  the  history  ol 
the  first  society  which  is  given  in  thifi  pa^tsarre,  and  also  in  the  ao- 
eount  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  inspired  writer*  who  \n  not  only  a  charm^ 
In^  poet  but  a  true  prophet.  '^  Procee<l  with  your  tale."  Ilium  was 
built  in  a  fair  wide  plain,  on  a  bill,  which  was  surrounded  by 
fftreaius  descending  from  Ida.  This  shows  tliat  many  agus  mus* 
^lare  passed,  fiir  the  men  who  remembered  the  delu^  woidd  neyer 
aire  pkeed  thur  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  waters  amid  nuv^eroui 
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Kveamt,  trusting  to  not  rvry  hi|^  MUs  eitlier.  Wlien  matklod 
WfM  tn  muldfilyt  i  amy  other  cities  were  buiit  ir«  timilur  but  lets 
eieTsfeed  litujiiioDs^  und  even  by  the  shores  of  the  oceAQ,  for  iie  feat 
of  the  seji  had  been  IobL  These  cities  cairied  on  a  wnr  Ag&ltwt 
Trov  which  lasted  ten  ye&TB,  and^  in  the  me&n  time,  while  the  ehiefi 
of  the  msemy  were  &t  Troj,  their  homes  fell  into  confusion*  Ths 
jKmtJi  reWted  nad  refuned  to  receive  their  own  fhlhers;  deAthis 
■Ofden,  eoiiles  ensued.  Under  the  new  mime  of  Doriani^  which  lh«f 
Noeived  from  their  chief  Dorieus,  tlie  exilei  returned  :  the  rest  0^ 
IIr  Mttiorf  is  purt  of  the  hiatoiy  of  %iBrta« 

Tbtis,  aHiir  »  di^rodsioti  which  esrried  ui  ttwaj  into  the  aubjiiGrt 
of  imtsie  And  drinking,  we  a^am  flome  back  to  the  settlement  of 
5parta  and  Crete.  We  hsve  seen  tlie  rise  of  a  first,  eecood,  and 
thi]\l  Btate^  which  in  infinite  time  ha^e  frown  oat  of  eseh  other ; 
and  now  we  arrire  at  a  fourth  Btfttcs,  and  ottt  of  the  comparison  of 
all  ibnr  we  propose  to  gather  the  nafeure  of  laws  and  gorerameiiltf 
and  the  ehanges  which  may  be  detinible  in  them.  **  If  the  apeenli* 
tioos  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  are  likely  to  be  as  pnifitable 
a*  thoie  wliich  have  preceded^  I  would  ^o  a  long  way  to  bear 
lhem«  and  think  the  longest  day  too  short  for  such  an  employment." 

Let  us  imagine  the  time  when  Laee<laemon,  and  Argos,  and  Mes- 
•en^,  and  the  countries  about  them  were  all  subject,  Megillus,  to 
your  ancestors.  Aikerwards,  they  distributed  the  army  into  three 
portions^  and  made  three  ettieB :  Argos,  Messen^  Laeedaemon. 
•*  Tes."  Teraentis  was  the  king  of  Afgoe,  Cresphontea  of  Messen^ 
Procles  and  Eurytthenes  ol^  Laeedaemon.  **  Just  so."  And  they 
all  swore  to  assist  any  one  of  their  number  whose  kingdom  was 
subrerted  ?  **  Yes."  But  did  we  not  say,  what  we  teem  now  to 
hare  forgoCtaQf  that  kingdoms  or  gpveinuDentg  can  only  be  lubverted 
bf  tbemselires  ?  **  That  is  true."  Tea,  and  not  only  true,  bol 
pfX3ved  by  Jacts :  there  were  certain  conditions  upon  which  the  three 
Jdngdoots  were  to  aisist  one  another ;  the  gOTernment  was  to  be 
■lid  and  the  people  obedient,  and  kingi  and  subjects  were  to  unite 
In  aansting  other  Idngs  and  subjects  who  were  wronged :  am  I  not 
flonreet?  ''Quite  correcL''  The  condition  that  the  two  statei  should 
aslte  against  a  third  which  traaagresaed,  was  a  great  sottrce  of  fectn 
ritf.  ^  Clearly/*  Most  persona  say  that  lawgivert  should  make 
fQ3h  lawi  as  the  people  like ;  but  we  say  that  a  physieian  might  as 
well  bad  liis  patients  to  use  only  such  remedict  ns  are  agreeable  to 
Ikeoit  whereas  he  is  ofWn  too  glad  if  he  con  eflfect  a  cure  at  the 
eoit  of  a  eanaaderable  amount  ot*  pain.  '♦  Vt?ry  true."  The  early 
law^vers  had  a  great  advaota^  —  ther  were  saved  ikmi  the  re- 
poticli  which  attends  a  division  of  land  and  abolition  ol'  debts«  No 
me  ?oaM  qnarrel  with  the  Dorians  for  dividin^r  the  terriior)%  and 
,\mj  had  no  debts  of  long  standing*  ''  They  had  not,*'  Ihen  whaA 
via  the  reason  wliy  their  legislation  signally  ^ed  ?     ^  In  whst  did 
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they  fail ?  "    Why,  there  were  three  kingdomi,  and  two  of  Ithmm" 

quickly  loert  their  original  conFtitutions.  **  What  w&s  the  reasoD  ol 
♦heir  fiiiltire  ?  "  That  ia  a  qtiestioD  which  we  cannot  refiiae  to 
answer,  if  we  mean  to  procee<l  with  our  old  tnan'^  game  of  Inqaiiv 
in^  into  laws  and  Institutions.  And  the  Lacedaemonian  rn^^titu- 
tions  are  more  worthy  of  in<|uiry  than  any  other,  having  been  evi- 
dently intendefi  to  be  a  protection  not  only  to  the  Peloponnese,  hat 
to  all  the  He11en&6  ;  for  I  Hum  was  a  part  of  the  great  Aj^yrioa 
Kmpire,  which  wai  feared  la  those  days  just  aa  we  now  fear  ths 
preat  King.  The  second  capture  of  Troy  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  Assyrians,  who  »ought  to  retaliate  ;  and^  in  order  to  meet  this 
danger^  the  n^yal  Heraclid  brothers  devised  their  military  constitu* 
tion,  which  was  a  far  better  organized  plan  than  the  old  Trojan  ex* 
p«dition  ;  and  the  Dorian  Hcraclidme  themtelfos  were  fur  luperior 
to  tlio  old  Acbaeans^  who  had  taken  pftrt  in  that  expedition,  and  had 
been  conquerefl  by  them.  **  Certdnly.**  Such  a  echwrooi  under* 
taken  by  men  who  had  shared  with  one  another  toils  and  dangeri. 
mnotioned  by  oracles*  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Iieraclida<^ 
peemed  to  ha^e  a  promise  of  permanence.  **  Naturally,"  And  yet 
thU  promise  of  permanence  has  entirely  fktled«  Instead  of  the  three 
beinj;  one,  tht*y  have  always  been  at  war ;  had  they  been  united, 
they  would  have  been  iuvincuble. 

And  what  caused  their  ruiu  ?  Did  you  ever  obyerve  that  there 
•lie  beautiful  thint;^  of  which  men  ofUm  say,  "  What  wonders  they 
would  havt?  efleeted  if  rightly  uwd  I  "  and  yet,  after  all,  tills  may 
be  a  mistake.  And  so  I  say  of  the  Ueraclidae  and  their  expeditioti, 
whit*h  I  may  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  admiring,  but  which 
nevertheless  sug^sts  lo  rae  the  general  reflection,  —  "  What  wondem 
might  not  strength  and  military  resourca<i  have  accomplished,  if  the 
pottesior  had  only  known  how  to  use  tbem  I "  Apply  this  remark 
to  the  case  which  we  are  considenn^ :  if  the  generals  of  the  army 
had  only  known  how  to  arran^  their  forces,  might  they  not  have 
given  their  subjects  everlasting  freedom  and  domiDion^  and  the 
power  of  doing  what  they  would  in  all  the  world,  and  have  them* 
selves  obt^ned  glory  ?  '*  Very  true."  Suppose  a  person  to  cjcpress 
his  admiration  of  wealth  or  rank^  does  he  not  do  so  under  the  idea 
that  by  the  help  of  these  he  will  attjiin  bis  desires  ?  All  men  wish 
to  obtain  the  control  of  all  things,  and  what  they  de«ire  to  obtain 
for  themselves  they  desire  to  obtain  for  their  children.  *•  Ce^ 
tuinly/*  We  a.^k  for  our  friends  what  we  first  nsk  for  ourselves. 
**  True.**  Dear  is  the  son  to  the  father,  and  yet  the  son  will  pray 
lo  obtain  what  ttie  father  will  pray  that  be  may  not  obtidn*  *^  Beibre 
Uie  S3n  has  come  to  years  of  discretion,  you  mean  *i  **  Yes  ;  and 
when  the  father  \v\m  passed  them,  like  Hip  poly  tus,  he  may  have  rei^ 
ion  to  pimy  that  the  vow  of  his  father  may  not  be  fuUIlled«  ** 
i&derstand.     You  mean  to  eay  that  a  man  iboold  pr^  to  ban 
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Hglii  flesireiy  before  lie  prajs  thai  his  desiret  should  be  fttlfilled ; 
jind  that  wisdom  is  the  first  thin^  ibr  which  slates  and  indiTiduab 
ought  to  pray  ?  '*  Ye» ;  and  yoo  will  remember  my  saying  that  thif 
was  to  be  thif  first  object  of  the  leg^blator ;  but  you  said  that 
deteose  in  war  came  first.  And  to  this  I  replied^  that  there  were 
tour  Tirtues,  and  that  you  acknowledged  one  only  —  courage,  and 
not  wisdom^  which  is  the  guide  of  all  the  rest.  And  1  repeat  in  jest 
if  yDu  like^  or  in  earnest  if  you  hke,  and  I  would  rather  that  you 
sliould  receive  my  words  in  earnest  —  that  **  the  prayer  of  a  fool  15 
full  of  danger.**  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the  ruin  of  those  statei 
was  not  caused  by  cowardice  or  ignorance  in  war,  but  by  ignoraooe 
of  human  nature  and  evil  ways  of  another  sort,  "  Proceed ;  atte*i- 
tjon  will  diow  better  than  compliments  that  we  prize  your  words." 
I  maintain  that  ipiorance  is  the  ruin  of  states;  and  if  this  be  truei 
the  legislator  should  seek  to  implant  in  tliem  wisdom,  and  banish 
ignorance ;  and  the  greatest  ignorance  is  the  love  of  what  is  known 
to  be  evil,  and  the  hatred  of  what  is  known  to  be  good  ;  this  is  the 
last  and  greatest  confiict  of  pleasure  and  reason  in  the  louL  I  say 
the  greatest,  because  affecting  the  greater  part  of  the  soul.  For  the 
passions  are  in  the  individual  what  the  people  are  in  a  state.  And 
whan  they  become  opposed  to  reason  or  law,  and  instruction  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  —  that  is  the  last  and  greatest  ignorance  of  states ; 
the  eiTors  and  faults  of  craftsmen  are  more  veniaL  *^  I  understand 
and  igree.**  Let  this,  then,  be  our  first  principle :  That  the  citi* 
len  who  does  not  know  how  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  must 
not  be  intrusted  with  authority ;  he  may  hare  great  qaiekness  and 
power  of  catculation^  and  many  accocxiplishmeQta,  and  yet  be  rB&Uy 
ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  this  koowledgo  may  be 
unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  noi^ertheleis,  he  shall  bo  counted 
wise  and  permitted  to  rule.  For  how  can  there  be  vtmk  a  shadow 
of  wisdom  where  there  is  no  harmony  ?  —  wisdom  is  harmony,  and 
the  discordant  man  is  the  ruin  of  states  and  households :  let  this  bo 
laid  down.  "  Very  good,"  The  first  claim  of  authority  will  be 
that  of  parents  to  rule  over  their  children ;  the  seoood.  that  of  the 
noble  to  rule  over  the  ignoble :  thirdly,  the  elder  must  gorero  th* 
younger;  in  the  fourth  place,  the  slave  must  obey  his  mastery 
fifthly^  there  is  the  power  of  the  strontjer,  which  is  indeed  a  rule  not 
to  be  disobeyed,  and  which  the  poet  Pindar  declares  to  be  aociwling 
to  nature ;  sixthlyi  there  is  the  rule  of  the  wiser*  which  is  also 
according  to  nature,  as  I  must  inform  Pindar,  if  he  does  not  know, 
and  is  the  rule  of  law  over  obedient  subjects.  **  Most  true.*'  And 
there  is  a  seventh  kind  of  rule  which  the  gods  love,  —  in  this  the 
ruler  la  elected  by  lot 

2^oWf  turning  to  the  legislator  who  is  fancying  that  his  task  is  to 
bo  an  easy  one,  we  playfuHy  say  to  him :  Tou  see,  legislator,  the 
kian^    and   ineoinstent  claons  to  authority;   here  is  a  spring  cl 
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troubI«s  wliich  T-ni  mimt  stay :  And  ^rst  of  all  y%m  must  hel(>  Qt  ti' 
ooDcitlor  how  the  kings  of  iVr^ot  and  Musi^coji  dcstrtivM  tUat  famoui 
empire  of  oUlen  time  —  did  they  foi^t  the  !< (tying  of  Heniod,  tbiU 
"*•  Um  hiilf  is  better  tbin  the  whole  ?  *'  **  ExccllenL*'  Do  we  tup* 
poee  thmt  the  ignaranco  of  ttiit  truth  ui  less  fatal  to  kingii  than  to 
nftdon*  V  *'  Probnisly  the  evil  is  incrsMod  by  tlieir  way  of  life.*' 
The  )dn%%  of  those  days  trutsgressed  the  hiwi  luid  violatAd  thek 
oftths.  Their  deeds  did  not  a^ ree  with  their  wordsi  and  th«ir  loUyi 
whi^k  Biemed  te»  th«m  wisdom,  was  the  ruin  of  tke  ttate.  And 
whaft  otifht  iha  Jagialalor  to  huris  done  in  order  to  praveni  Udi  evil  f 
The  remody  b  easy  to  see  now*  but  wae  not  eoiy  to  lareaao  ai  tha 
time.  ""Whai  Is  the  ramedy?"  The  iaatitutiiiDi  <if  Sparta  may 
Maoh  you«  MegiUui.  Whoravar  there  is  «Bce«i»  wKletlur  Uie  tftll 
baa  too  much  wind,  or  the  body  tn^  imieli  foed«  or  the  mind  toa 
much  powtir,  there  itt  ti  prubability  of  a  dow&liilL  No  man  is  abla 
to  resist  tlia  tQmptatkm  of  arbttrary  power*  The  daspol  is  qolokly 
oonrupt^  and  growt  haMlbl  to  hia  daareee  friendu.  In  ord«r  to 
^uard  agataai  tkb  avtL  tho  Ood  who  wftuhi*s  ovi^r  Spnrta  g^ivcr  you 
two  kin^f  Inaleai  of  on«»  that  they  tut^iit  bifclaace  and  moderate 
one  another ;  and  further  to  lower  the  pulso  of  your  body  poUtiOi 
ftomti  human  wisdom,  ttiinglin;^  with  divine  power,  tempereii  tha 
•troog^  and  so  if  suffidifncy  of  yuutli  with  tlie  modu  ration  of  a^e  in 
tba  iM^ltution  of  your  s^natii.  A  third  savior  bridled  your  risijig 
and  ewelling  power  by  ephors»  whom  he  aaaimihtted  to  offieera 
elected  by  lot :  and  thua  the  kingly  power  was  preserved.  Had  the 
constitution  been  arranj^od  by  Cresphontes  anil  Temenus,  not  even 
the  portion  of  Sparta  would  have  been  preserved ;  for  tliey  hud  no 
political  experience,  and  were  foolish  enou<;h  to  imagine  tisnt  a 
youthful  spirit  mig:ht  be  bound  by  oaths.  Now  that  God  has  in* 
sti>ucted  U9  in  the  arts  of  legisiationf  there  ii  no  merit  in  seeing;  all 
this,  or  in  learning  wisdom  afler  the  event.  But  if  the  coming  dan* 
j^ar  could  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  union  preserved*  then  no 
Persian  or  other  enemy  would  have  dared  to  despise  IlcUas  ;  and 
indeed  there  was  not  eo  icuch  credit  to  us  in  defeating  the  enemy, 
aa  discredit  in  our  disloyalty  to  one  nnoiber.  For  of  the  three  citiea 
one  only  fought  on  behalf  of  Hellas ;  and  of  the  two  others,  on^ 
ArgoSy  which  in  old  days  had  the  precodcncr^  rt^fused  to  aid ;  and 
the  other,  Mejisenia,  was  actually  at  war  with  h(*r  :  iind  if  Urn  Lac^ 
iaosionians  and  Athenians  had  not  united,  the  Helknt^s  would  have 
boaii  absorbed  in  the  Persian  Empire,  and  mingled  with  the  barbar- 
rians.  Laying  these  remarks  of  oura  at  the  feet  of  the  legislator,  wt 
ask  of  him  what  else  might  have  been  done,  reminding  him  <^  wha* 
w©  were  saying  before,  that  a  ftate  con  only  ba  fWse  and  wise  and 
harmonious  where  there  la  a  balance  ot*  powers.  There  are  many 
words  by  wnich  we  expreti  tha  aims  of  the  legislator,  who  is  equallf 
isnirons  to  promote  tempcraaca,  wisdom^  frieodshipi  acd  the  Uke 
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isilt  we  need  not  theraibre  be  diffiurbed,  for  the; e  names  have  &il  the 
Nune  aieaning*  ^  I  should  like  to  hear  what  yon  have  to  ssv  off 
tlienu"  Hear  me,  then.  There  are  two  mother  fijrms  of  states  — 
one  mooarrhy,  and  the  other  democracy  :  the  Perrians  have  the 
firsts  and  the  Athenians  the  second.  Most  other  governments  are 
DiAde  up  oi  a  union  of  the  two ;  and  anv  good  government  musk 
inelttde  both  of  theou  Thera  waa  a  time  when  the  Persians  wei« 
flora  of  a  constitutional  state  than  they  dow  are ;  in  the  days  ol 
thejr  were  firvemen  as  well  as  lords  of  others,  and  Ibeb 
.  were  fi^ee  and  equal,  and  they  used  and  honored  all  the  tal* 
the^r  oouM  £nd^  and  so  the  nation  waxed  in  freedom  ^nd 
I  sad  eotnmunion  of  louL  But  Cyrus,  though  a  great  and 
Flilktxlotie  g^eraly  never  titmbled  Hmself  about  the  education  of  hia 
CHuly»  or  the  order  of  his  househotd.  He  was  a  soldier  from  his 
youth  upward,  and  left  his  children  who  were  bom  in  the  purple  to 
be  educated  by  women,  who  honored  and  flattered  them«  never 
allowing  any  desire  which  they  had  to  be  thwarted.  "  A  rare  edt»- 
cation  that  1  "  Yes^  such  an  edooation  as  women,  and  especially 
prinoesaes  who  had  recently  grown  rich,  might  be  expected  to  give 
ia  ft  cotintry  where  the  men  were  solely^  occupied  with  war  and 
daoger.  ^  Likely  enough.'*  Their  father  bad  possessed  herds  and 
banda  of  meB  and  animals,  and  never  considered  that  he  waa 
■boat  to  make  them  over  to  a  race  who  had  been  brought  np  in  • 
very  di0erent  school ;  not  like  the  Persian  mountaineer  who  waa 
weU  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  own,  Ue  never  remeni* 
bered  that  his  children  had  been  bron^ht  up  in  the  Median  fashion, 
under  the  aopeiintendence  of  women  and  eunuchs.  The  conse« 
qiOHUse  waa  that  the  son  of  Cyrus  slew  his  brother,  nnd  lost  the 
kingdom  through  hia  foUy^  Observe^  again,  that  Darius,  who 
restored  the  kingdom,  was  not  born  a  king,  and  hiid  not  received  a 
royal  educs^oa.  Ue  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs,  and  when  ha 
came  to  the  thiooa  he  divided  the  empire  into  seven  provinces,  ol 
which  there  remain  traces ;  and  he  saade  equal  lawa,  and  Implanted 
friendship  among  the  people.  Baaam  hie  subjects  were  greatlf 
attached  to  him,  and  cheerfully  extended  the  borders  of  his  empira* 
Next  followed  Xerxe&r  who  had  received  the  same  royal  educatJon 
as  Cambyaes  ;  and  this  has  been  the  &te  of  nearly  evet7  succeeding 
sovereign.  We  are  tempted  to  say  to  him^  ^  O  Dariut,  how  could 
yon  with  all  your  experience  have  made  such  a  mistake !  **  The 
mia  of  Xerxes  was  not  fate  or  fortune,  but  the  evil  life  which  ii 
geoeraUy  led  by  the  sons  of  very  rich  and  royal  persons  \  and  this 
ti  what  the  legislator  has  seriously  to  consider.  Justly  may  the 
luaoedacimonians  be  praised  for  not  giving  t«pecial  honor  to  any 
eoe  in  a  state  because  he  surpaases  another  in  wealth  any  more 
than    because  he  sorpasses  him  in  swifineaa,  st^ngth,  or   beauty* 
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?ery  oourageoaa  man  who  had  no  control  over  himself  nor  with  wm 
artisan  who  was  clever  at  his  profession,  but  a  rogae.  Nor  can  jot- 
tice  and  wisdom  ever  be  separated  firom  temperance.  But  consid- 
ering these  qualities  with  reference  to  the  meed  of  honor  and  dis- 
honor which  is  to  be  assigned  to  them  in  states,  would  you  sajr,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  temperance  without  the  other  virtues,  isolated 
in  the  soul  of  a  man,  is  worth  anything  or  nothing?  **I  cannot 
tell."  That  is  the  best  answer.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  fsi 
temperance  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  honored  or  of  dishonori^ 
qualities,  because  all  other  things  in  their  various  classes  reqidrt 
temperance  to  be  added  to  them ;  having  the  addition,  they  are 
honored  not  in  proportion  to  that,  but  to  their  own  virtue.  And 
ought  not  the  legislator  to  determine  these  classes  ?  *'  Certainly." 
Suppose  then,  as  we  are  playing  at  legislation,  that,  without  going 
into  details,  we  make  three  great  classes  of  them.  **  By  all  means." 
Most  honorable  are  the  goods  of  the  soul,  always  assuming  temper- 
ance as  a  condition  of  them ;  secondly,  those  of  the  body ;  thinily, 
external  possessions.  Any  man  who  inverts  or  adds  to  these  classes 
is  no  friend  to  the  state ;  let  us  maintain  this. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  to  me  by  the  consideration  of  the 
Persian  kings ;  and  to  them  I  will  now  return.  The  ruin  of  their 
empire  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  freedom  and  the  growth  of  des- 
potism, which  destroyed  the  good-will  of  the  people,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  government.  Hatred  and  spoliation  took  the 
place  of  friendship ;  the  people  never  fought  heartily  for  their  mas- 
ters ;  their  countless  myriads  were  useless  on  the  field  of  battle. 
They  resorted  to  mercenaries  as  their  only  salvation,  and  were  thus 
compelled  by  their  circumstances  to  proclaim  the  stupidest  of  false- 
hoods ^  that  all  virtue  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  money.  '*  Very 
true." 

But  erough  of  the  Persians :  a  diiSerent  lesson  is  taught  by  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  Athenians,  whose  example  shows  that  n 
liinited  freedom  is  far  better  than  an  unlimited.  Ancient  Athens^ 
%t  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  had  such  a  limited  freedom. 
Ihey  were  divided  into  four  classes,  arranged  according  to  a  prop- 
erty census,  and  the  love  of  order  was  their  queen ;  moreover,  the 
fear  of  the  approaching  host  made  them  obedient  and  willing  cit- 
Isens.  For  ten  years  previously  Darius  had  sent  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernos,  commanding  them  under  pain  of  death  to  subjugate  the 
Eretrians  and  Athenians.  A  report  came  to  Athens  that  all  the 
Eretrians  had  been  **  netted  ;  "  this  report,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true,  terrified  the  Athenians,  and  they  sent  all  ovef 
Hellas  for  assistance.  None,  however,  dared  to  aid  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  arrived  a  day  too  late,  when 
the  battle  of  Marathon  had  been  already  fought.  In  process  of 
toe  Xerxes  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  Athenians  heard  of  notb- 
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l&g  but  the  bridge  of  the  HeUespoDt,  and  the  c&nal  of  Atbuc^  lad 
the  innimierable  host  nod  fleet.  The,r  knew  tbal  these  were 
intended  to  avenge  tbe  defeat  of  Monithan.  Their  oeee  eeemed 
desperate,  for  there  wns  no  one  to  help  them ;  no  Hellene  wat 
likel)'  to  a«sbt  \X\^m  by  tand,  and  at  sea  they  were  attacked  by 
more  thoa  a  thousand  vesseU;  their  only  hofie,  however  slenderi 
W9B  in  rietory ;  lo  they  relied  upon  tbemAelves  and  upon  the  godi. 
Their  fellowship  in  the  struggle,  and  the  influence  of  their  old  con- 
itltution^  greatly  tended  to  promote  harmony  among  them :  Bever- 
en:e  and  fear  —  that  fear  which  the  coward  never  knows  —  made 
theei  fight  for  their  country  and  for  their  country's  shrines  and 
npulehrea.  If  they  had  not  had  tach  a  fear,  they  would  have  been 
difpersed  aU  over  the  world*  **  Your  words,  Athenian,  are  worthy 
of  your  countrj'.**  Yes ;  and  you,  who  have  inherited  the  virtues 
of  your  ancestors,  are  worthy  lo  hear  them.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
take  the  moral  of  my  tale*  The  Persians  have  lost  their  liberty 
in  absolute  slavery*  and  we  in  absolute  freedom.  In  aocienl  times, 
the  Athenian  people  wore  not  the  masters,  but  the  servants  of  the 
laws.  **0t  what  laws?*'  In  the  first  place,  there  were  laws 
^bout  musie,  and  the  music  was  of  various  kinds:  there  was  one 
kind  which  consisted  of  hymns,  another  of  lamentations ;  there  was 
nlso  the  paean  and  the  dithyramb,  each  of  them  having  their  own 
Inws  (vo^ioi)  or  strains,  as  they  were  termed*  The  reguladon  of 
rach  matters  was  not  left  to  the  whistling  and  clapping  of  a  taste 
jiSis  crowd  ;  there  was  silence  while  the  judges  decided,  and  tho 
jfonn^r  part  of  the  audience  were  kept  in  order  by  raps  of  a  stick. 
But  after  a  while  there  arose  a  new  race  of  poets,  men  of  genius 
certainly,  however  careless  of  musical  truth  and  propriety,  who 
made  pleasure  the  only  criterion  of  excellence.  That  was  a  test 
which  the  spectators  could  apply  for  themselves ;  the  whole  audi* 
©lee  instead  of  being  mute  became  vociferous,  and  a  iheAtrocracy 
tix>k  the  place  of  an  aristocracy.  Could  the  judges  have  been 
free,  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm  done ;  a  musical  democ- 
racy would  have  been  well  enough,  but  conceit  was  our  ruin. 
Everybody  knew  everything,  and  was  ready  to  say  anything ;  the 
age  of  reverence  was  gone,  and  the  age  of  irreverence  and  Uoen- 
tiousness  succeeded.  **  Most  true.''  And  with  this  freedom  came 
disobedience  to  rulers,  parents,  ehlers ;  in  the  latter  days,  to  the 
law  aljMi  \  and  at  the  ^ery  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  there  rote  up 
men  like  Titans,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  gods  or  for  oaths;  and 
the  evils  of  the  human  race  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  cease. 
Whither  are  we  running  away?  Once  mono  we  must  pull  up, 
lest  our  horse,  no  longer  obeying  the  bridle,  should,  as  the  proverb 
■ays,  prove  an  ass,  and  we  &11  off  by  the  way.  **  Good,"  Our 
{mrpose  in  what  we  have  been  saying,  is  tc  show  that  the  legislator 
tught  to  aim  at  securing  for  a  state  three  things  —  freedom,  friend- 
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•hip,  wisdom.     "  Just  so."    And  we  chose  two  states :  one  waf  At 

typo  of  A^edom,  and  the  other  of  despotism  ;  and  we  showed  that 
their  highest  pinnacle  of  fortune  coincided  with  the  greatest  mod- 
er)«tion  of  their  respective  forms  of  government.  In  a  similar  spirit 
we  spoke  of  the  Dorian  expedition,  and  of  the  settlement  in  the 
plains  of  Troy ;  and  of  music,  and  wine,  and  of  all  that  preceded. 

And  now,  has  all  this  discussion  been  of  any  use  ?  **  Stranger, 
I  can  answer  that  question;  for  by  a  singular  coincidenoe  tbe 
Cretans  are  about  to  send  out  a  colony.  And  the  settlement  of 
this  colony  has  been  committed  to  the  Cnosians,  who  have  ft|H 
pointe4  ten  commissioners,  of  whom  I  am  one,  to  give  laws  to  tbt 
jolonists.  Let  me  borrow  from  you  what  may  be  advantageous  to 
«he  infant  community."  I  like  your  proposals,  and  I  place  myself 
At  your  service.     **  Very  good." 

Book.  IV.  And  now  what  is  this  city?  I  do  not  ask  what 
is  or  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  place ;  for  a  river  or  some  local  deity 
will  determine  that.  But  I  want  to  know  what  the  situation  is, 
whether  maritime  or  inland.  **The  new  city.  Stranger,  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  the  sea."  Are  there  good  harbors?  ** Excel* 
lent"  And  is  the  surrounding  country  self-supporting  ?  **  Al- 
most." Any  neighboring  states  ?  **  No ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  choosing  the  place,  which  has  been  deserted  from  time  imme- 
morial." And  is  Uiere  a  fair  proportion  of  hill  and  plain  and  wood  ? 
**  Like  the  rest  of  Crete  in  that,  more  hill  than  plain."  Then 
there  is  some  hope  for  your  citizens;  had  the  country  been  at 
once  maritime,  and  also  dependent  for  support  on  other  countries, 
a  more  than  human  power  would  have  been  required  to  pre- 
serve you  from  corruption.  The  distance  of  eleven  miles  is  not 
enough,  but  is  better  than  nothing ;  and  I  must  be  satisfied.  For 
the  sea,  although  an  agreeable  is  a  dangerous  companion,  and  » 
highway  of  strange  morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  commerce. 
But  as  the  country  is  moderately  fertile  there  will  be  no  great 
exports  or  imports,  or  returns  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  the 
ruin  of  states.  Is  there  timber  for  ship-building  ?  ^  There  is  no 
larch  or  fir,  and  not  much  cypress ;  and  very  little  pine  or  plane- 
wood  for  the  interior  of  ships."  That  is  good.  "  Why  ?  "  Bo- 
cause  the  city  will  be  unable  to  imitate  the  bad  ways  of  her  ene- 
mies. *'  What  is  the  bearing  of  that  remark  ?  "  To  explain  my 
meaning,  I  would  ask  you  just  to  remember  what  I  said  about  thie 
Cretan  laws,  which,  as  you  and  I  agreed,  had  an  eye  to  war  only ; 
and  I  maintained  that  they  ought  to  have  included  all  virtue. 
And  I  hope  that  you  in  your  turn  will  retaliate  upon  me  if  I  am 
false  to  my  own  principle.  For  I  consider  that  the  lawgiver  should 
go  straight  to  the  mark  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  disregard  wealth 
and  every  other  good  when  separated  firom  virtue.     What  fnrtbef 
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f  meiui,  when  I  qieak  of  the  imitation  of  enemled^  I  will  Ulastratf 

by  the  ol<l   story  of  Minos,  which  happened  po  long  a<jo  that  out 

Cretan  friend   will   not  be    offended   at  the   allufrion.     Mtno;!,   who 

waa  a  threat  sea  kin^,  imposed  upon   the   Athenians  a  cruel  unbute, 

for  in  those  days  they  were  not  a  maritime  power  ;  they  had  no 

timh<!r  for  ship-building,  and  therefore  they  could  not  **  imitate  their 

enemies :      and  they  would  have   loiit  many  times  o%*er  the  livei 

which  th*^y  devoted  to  the  tribute  btsfore  tliey  cotdd  have  tamed 

[toldiers  into  sailors.     Moreover,  the   art  of  oaral  wariare  is  not 

^rciy  pndseworthy ;  men   should   not  be  taoght  to    run  away*   or 

I^Uowdd  to  drop  their  arms ;  bad  customs  ought  not  to  Ise  gilded 

Jwlth  fine  words.     And  retreat  is  always  bad,  as  we  are  tuught  in 

Burner,  when  he  introduces  Odysseus,  setting:  forth  to  A**amemoon 

'  the  danger  of  ships  l>eing  at  hand  when  •oldiers  are  disposer!  to 

I  fl) .     An   army  of  lions  trained  in  such  ways  would  fly  before  a 

'  herd  of  deer.     Further*  the  rewards  of  valor  have  to  be  distributed 

among  pilots  and  oarsmen ;  and  this  is  the  ruin  of  personal  courage. 

**  Still  in   Crete  we  say  that  the  battle   of  SatamLs  was  the  salvation 

k  of  Hellas/'     And    that  is  the  prevailio;;  opinion.     But  I  and  Me- 

j!^Uiu  say  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  began  the  deliverance,  which 

Ctho  battle  of  Plataea  completed ;  and   that  these  battles  made  mea 

[better,  whereas  the  battles  ot  Salamis  and  Artemisium  made  them 

[110  better*     And  we  further  atfirm  that  not  the  mere  continuance 

of  existence  b  the  great  political  good  of  individuals  or  states,  but 

the  continuance  of  the  best  existence-     "  Certainly."     Let  as  then 

radeavor  to  follow  this  principle  in  colonization  and  legislation. 

And  first,  let  me  ask  you  who  are  to  be  the  colonists  ?     May  any 

*  one  come  fi^om  any  city  of  Crete  which  is  overpeopled  ?     For  you 

[would  surely  not  send   a  general  invitation  to  all   Hellas.     Yet  I 

[observe  that  in   Crete  there  are  people  who  come  from  Argos  and 

[  Aegina  and  other  places.     *^  Our  expedition  is  drawn  from  all  Crete, 

[and  we  invite  Peloponnesians  of  Argos  to  join.      As  you  observe, 

there  are  Argives  among  the  Cretans  ;  for  example,  the  Gortymans, 

who  are  the  best  of  thenv  have  come  from  Gortys  in  Peloponnesus." 

Colonization  is  in  some  ways  easier  when  the  colony  is  drawn 

frim  one  country,  and  goes  out  in  a  swarm  like  bees,  owing  to  the 

{uessure  of  population,  or  faction,  or  war.     There  is  an  advantn^ 

in  tliis  mode  of  procedure^  and  also  there  are  disodTantages,     The 

advantage  is,  that  the  new  colonists  have  a  common  language  and 

r liws,  and  a  spirit  of  friendship  diffused  among  them*     But  then  again* 

[they  are  less  willing  to  obey  the  band  of  the  legislator ;  they  are 

'  too  fond  of  the  laws  and  customs  which  have  been  the  ruin  of  them 

at  home.     A  mixed  multitude  is  more  tractalde,  although  there  is  a 

iilHculty  in  making  them  pull  together.     There  b  nothing,  however^i 

i#hich  perfects  the  virtues  of  men   like  h-*gi3lation  and  colonization. 

And  yet  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  other  side,  which  may  seeia 

Id  be  depreciatory  of  legislators*     **  AVhat  is  that '  " 
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I  wi«  going  to  make  Ihe  sacldetilDg  redeotioQ,  Uiat  ftocidenti  of  aO 

torts  are  ihe  true  legitlatorB ;  wars  and  pet  tile  Qce«  aod  fRminitf  'ui>4^| 
Ihe  oonjitaat  recurrence  of  bad  teatont.     Ue  who  obtervet  the  couni^l 
of  eventt  will  be  inclined  to  tay  that  all  human  things  are  chance : 
and  thit  may  certainly  be  taid  about  Dayigation  and  medicine,  and 
Ihe  art  of  the  general     But  there  it  another  thing  which  may 
equally  be  said*     «  What  it  that  ?  "     That  God  governs  all  thing 
and  that  chance  and  opportunity  codperate  with  him.     But  accord 
ing  to  a  thinl  view,  art  hat  part  with  them,  for  turely  when  there 
»  ttorm  there  must  be  an  advantage  b  having  a  pilot.     And  of  le 
UlatioQ  we  may  tay  the  ttimis :  however  great  tho  coincidonco  of  foi 
tuaa^o  circumstances,  the  hand  of  the  iegidator  it   atill  roqu 
**  Most  true***     All  artists  would  pray  for  certain  conditiont 
)  %hich  to  cxerciw;  their  art.     **  Certainly.**     And  the  legislator  ^ 
do  the  same  ?     **  I  Wieve  that  h<*  would.**     Come,  le^alator,  let  ut 
my  to  him,  and  what  arc  the  conditions  which  you  would   have? 
fihaU  we  put  tho  conditions  into  hit  mouth  ?     "  Ycm/*     He  will  lay. 
Grant  me  a  city  which  is  in  the  poteettba  of  a  tyrant ;  and  let  i 
tyrant  be  young,  thoughtful,  Uwichiibk,  eouragtxjus,  magnanimous | 
and  let  him  have  the  crown  and  condition  of  ail  virtue,  wtuch 
temperance  —  not  prudence,  but  that  natural  tamperanco  which 
the  gifl  of  childrim  and  animals,  and  is  hardly  reckoned  among  goodt^ 
'-  with  this  ho  must  be  endowed,  if  the  state  it  to  acquire  the  fbrm 
mo«t  conducive  to  happlnets  in  the  speediest  manner.     And  I  must 
add  ouL^  uther  quality  to  the  tyrant*t  virtuet :  he  must  be  fortunate, 
anil  his  good  fortune  must  conmiHt  in  his  being  the  contemporary  of 
a  great  k^gtsUtor.     When  the  God  hat  done  this,  he  bat  done  the 
bett  which  he  can  for  a  state  ;  not  so  well  if  he  has  given  them  two 
legklatort  Inttead  of  one,  and  lest  and  lest  well  if  he  has  given  them 
Ik  greal  many.     An  orderly  tyranny  most  easily  parses  into  the  per^ 
(Itct  ttate ;  in  the  second  degree,  a  monarchy  ;  in  the  tlilrd  degree, 
demoofiicy  ;  an  oligarchy  it  worst  of  alL     **  I  do  not  understand." 
I  suppose  that  you  have  never  teen  a  city  which  is  subject  to  a 
tyranny  ?     **  And  I  have  no  desire  to  see  one."     You  would  have 
teeo  what  I  am  describings  if  you  ever  had.     Tlie  tyrant  can  tpeod* 
ily  change  the  manners  of  a  ttate,  and  afBx  the  stamp  of  praise  or 
blama  on  any  action  which  he  pleases ;  for  the  citizens  arc  eager  to 
fi>llow  the  example  which  he  sets  them.     And  this  is  the  quickest 
way  of  making  changes ;  but  there  is  a  counterbalancing  difHculty. 
•*  What  is  tliat  ?  **     The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  divine  love  of  tejn- 
perance  and  justice  existing  in  any  powerful  forma  of  govc^mmenl, 
whether  in  a  monarchy  or  oligarchy  of  birth  or  of  wealth.     Ne&t 
Ived  in  the  times  of  Troy,  but  there  is  no  one  like  him  now.     If' 
there  it,  hat  been,  or  ever  shall  be  again,  such  a  one  among  us, 
liletsed  is  he,  and  blessed  are  they  who  lij^ton  to  his  word  a.     And 
lliit  may  be  taid  of  power  in  general ;  where  power  and  witdom  a&4 
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lieiDpcraiifie  meeft,  Uiere  tli  are  are  the  best  laws  and  ^onttltultotu     i 

f ndeavorin^  to  Fhoir  you  how  enmj  under  tbe  conditions  ftip* 

osed,  ami  hoir  difficult  under  any  other^  h  the  t.iBk  of  i^Hng  a  citjr 

laWB.     "  How  do  yon  mean  ?  "     We  shall  ?ee,  if  we  trr  tbe 

■Lnent  of  giving  a  constitution  to  our  new  state,  which  will  be 

excellent   amusement   for   our   second   childhood.      **  Frooeod* 

?rhat  cocKtitutioD  shall  we  give  —  democracy,  oligarchy,  or  aristoo* 

cy  ?  *•     To  which  of  these  classes,  Megillus,  do  you  refer  your  own 

s  ?     "  The  Spartan  constitution  seems  to  roe  to  contain  all  those 

Hements ;    our  state  is  a  democracy  and  also  an  aristocracy ;  the 

of  the  Ephors  is  tyrannical,  and  we  have  an  ancient  mon* 

chy/*     **  And  the  same/'  adds  Clpinias,  **may  be  said  of  Crete.** 

n  is  that  you  hare  polities,  but  other  states  are  mere  a^gro- 

itioQS  of  citiiens,  which  are  named  after  their  several  ruling  pow* 

whereas  a  state,  If  an   **  ocracy  "  at  all^  should  be  called  a 

cracy,     A  tale  of  old  will  explain  my  meaning.     In  the  prime- 

irld  there  ii  a  tradition  of  a  ^Iden  a^e,  in  which  all  thingi 

taneotiB  and  nbuntlnnt,     Cronos,  the  lord  of  the  world, 

'  that  man  was  not  able  to  endttre  the  temptations  of  power, 

therefiire  he  appointed  demons  or  de mi-gods,  who  are  of  a  sope- 

'  race,  to  have  dominion  over  him,  as  he  has  dominion  over  the 

They  took   care  of  us  with  great  ease  and  pleasure  to 

aselves^  and  no  less  to  us ;  and  the  tradition  ^ys  that  only  when 

and  not  man,  is  the  niler,  can  the  human  race  cease  from  ill, 

liis  was  the  way  of  human  liie  under  Cronos^  which  should  be  imt* 

by  UB  as  far  as  the  principle  of  immortality  dwells  in  us,  and 

\  imitated  by  us  when  we  live  according  to  law  and  the  tlictates  of 

,  reason.     But  in  an  oligarchy  or  democracy,  when  the  govern- 

;  pnnciple  is  athirst  for  pleasure,  there  is  no  possibility  of  salva- 

The  laws  are  trampled  under  foot.     Are  there  not  oflen  said 

at  many  forms  of  laws  as  there  are  goyemmenUtT  and  thai 

ave  no  concern  either  with  any  rirtue  or  with  all  virtue,  but 

ative  to  the  state  in  which  you  live  ?     Which  Is  as  much  ai 

<  *'  might  makes  right"     **  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  ^'     I  mean 

overnments  make  their  own  laws,  and  that  every  govemmeni 

Bgarda  first  of  all  the  law  of  self-preservation.     '*  Verj'  true/*     And 

who  transgresses  this  law  is  regarded  as  an  evU-doer,  and  pua- 

llahed  accordingly.     "  Naturally/'     These  were  the  evils  which  we 

re  discussing  when  we  said  that  parents  should  rule  their  chlldrent 

I  elder  the  younger,  the  noble  the  ignoble ;  and  there  wore  otiier 

iples  of  government,  including  **  the  law  justifyiiig  violence  "  of 

ndar*     To  which  of  them  is  our  state  to  be  in  trusted  ?     For  many 

'b  government  is  only  a  victorious  faction  which  ban  a  monopoly  of 

^wer,  and  refuses  any  share  in  the  government  to  the  conqu«;red, 

left  when  they  return  to  power  they  should  remember  their  wrongs, 

indh  govemmoDtt  at  e  not  polities,  but  parties ;  nor  arc  any  lawi 
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|ood  which  are  made  hi  the  hiterett  of  partkmlar  chMtet  otAj^  aad 
not  of  tho  whole.  And  m  our  state  I  mean  to  protest  agahuit  mak- 
ing any  man  a  ruler  because  he  is  rich,  or  strong,  or  noble.  But  he 
who  is  the  most  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  who  wins  the  victory  of 
obedience,  shall  be  the  minister  or  servant  of  them  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  obedience.  When  I  call  the  ruler  the  servant  or  min- 
ister of  the  law,  this  is  not  a  mere  paradox,  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
upon  the  willingness  to  obey  the  law  the  very  existence  of  the  state 
depends.  **  Truly,  Stranger,  you  have  a  keen  vision."  Why,  yeaj 
every  man  when  he  is  old  has  his  intellectual  vision  most  keen. 
And  now  shall  we  call  in  our  colonists  and  make  a  speech  to  them  7 
Friends,  we  say  to  them,  God  holds  in  his  hand  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  all  things,  and  he  moves  in  a  straight  line  towa*^ 
the  accomplishment  of  his  will.  Justice  always  follows  him,  aad 
punishes  those  who  fall  short  of  his  laws.  He  who  would  be  happy 
is  obedient  to  him ;  but  he  who  is  lifted  up  with  pride,  or  money, 
or  honor,  or  beauty,  is  soon  deserted  by  God,  and,  being  deserted, 
he  takes  to  him  uihers  who  are  like  himself,  and  dances  about  in 
wild  confusion.  But  in  a  short  time  he  is  utterly  destroyed,  and  hb 
family  and  city  with  him.  Wherefore,  seeing  these  things,  what 
ought  we  to  do  or  think  ?  "  Every  man  ought  to  follow  God.** 
Ihere  is  an  old  saying,  that  like  agrees  with  like,  and  God  is  the 
measure  of  all  things  in  a  sense  far  higher  than  any  man.  Those 
who  would  be  dear  to  him  must  be  like  him,  and  the  temperate 
man  is  the  friend  of  God  because  he  is  like  him,  and  the  intemper- 
ate man  is  not  his  friend  because  he  is  not  like  him.  And  the  in- 
ference is,  that  the  best  of  all  things  for  a  good  man  is  to  pray  and 
saoriiico  to  the  gods ;  but  the  bad  man  has  a  polluted  soul,  and  from 
one  who  is  polluted  neitlier  a  good  man  nor  God  is  right  in  receiv- 
ing gifls.  And  therefore  the  unholy  waste  their  service  upon  the 
gods,  but  the  good  are  accepted  of  them.  I  have  told  you  the  mark 
at  which  we  ought  to  aim.  You  will  say,  how  ?  and  with  what 
weapons  ?  In  tho  first  place  we  affirm,  that  after  the  Olympian 
gods  and  the  gods  of  the  state,  honor  should  be  given  to  the  godf 
Wilow,  and  to  them  should  be  offered  everything  in  even  numbers ; 
while  the  auspicious  odd  numbers  are  reserved  for  the  gods  above. 
Next  to  tho  gods,  demi-gods  or  spirits  must  be  honored,  and  after 
them  heroes,  who  will  have  their  seats  of  local  worship  and  their 
ritual  according  to  law.  Further,  the  honor  duo  to  parents  should 
not  be  forgotten ;  all  that  children  have  is  derived  fh>m  them,  and 
the>  owe  to  them  a  debt  of  nurture.  Tliey  should  hold  their  peace 
before  them,  and  abstain  religiously  from  unbecoming  words;  for 
there  is  an  avenging  angel  who  hears  them  when  they  are  angry,  and 
tb  •  child  should  consider  that  the  parent  to  whom  he  owes  life  has 
a  ight  to  be  angry  with  him.  Aller  their  death  let  them  have  se* 
I    chral  rites  according  to  their  wealth  and  rank ;  aa  they  did  U 


Fttieir  fj&thert,  to  tet  us  do  to  them ;  and  diere  shall  be  an  annual 
[eommemoradoQ  of  tliem*     He  does  best  who  preserves  their  memory 
[Without  in  earring  any  verj'  gre^t  eJtpense,     living  on  this  wi&e,  we 
[ahall  be  icoepted  of  the  gods,  and  shall  pass  our  days  in  good  hope 
I  The  law  will  determine  all  our  variouj  duties  towards  relatives  and 
jl^icTids  and  athfr  citizens,  and  the  whole  slate  will  be  happy  and 
|prospc*roU5«     If  the  legislator  would  pemiade  as  well  as  command^ 
Ltd  will  odd  pre  (aces  to  his  laws  which  will  predispose  our  eitiJEeiii 
to  vtrtno.     **  Lt^t  us  hear."     I  want  them  to  be  in  the  right  fSrame 
ound  when  the  legislator  Bpedks  to  them.     Even  a  IttUe  accom* 
'  ed  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  heart  of  man  is  of  great  value. 
|there  are  not  many  men  who  deiire  to  be  made   good   by 
iiest  means.     Mo«t  of  them  prove  the  aaytng  of  Hesiod ; 
'Long  and  steep  is  the  first  half  of  the  way  to  virtue,  but  when  you 
ave  reached  the  top  the  other  half  is  easy."     "  Those  are  excellent 
YeSf  certainly  ;  but  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  %n>u  the  efiect 
I  which  the  preceding  discourse  has  had   upon  me  ?     I  will  express 
ny  meaning  in  an  address  to  the  lawgiver :  O  lawgiver,  if  you  know 
fwhat  you  oui^ht  to  do  and  say,  you  can  surely  tell  us — and  were  not 
you  just  now  saying  that  the  poet  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  likes;  ?     And  the  poet  may  retort,  that  when  he  sita  down  oa 
the  tripod  of  the  Muses  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind»  and  thai  being  a 
mere  imitator  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  two  opposite  things,  and 
cannot  tell  which  of  them  is  true.     But  this  license  cannot  be  allowed 
to  the  lawgiver.     For  example^  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  funerals  ;  one  of  them  is  excessive,  another  mean,  a  third 
moderate,  and  you  say  that  the  last  is  always  to  be  approved.     Now, 
if  I  haii  to  describe  in  verse  the  funeral  rites  of  some  wealthy  dame, 
I  fihould  bury  her  in  splendor ;  a  poor  man  would  approve  a  funeral 
of  the  meaner  sort,  and  a  man  of  the  middle  cla:^s  would  find  a  mod^ 
erate  funei^l  suited  to  his  resources.     But  you,  as  legislator^  would 
liave  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words  excessive,  mean,  moder- 
ate.    ••  Very  true."     And  is  our  lawgiver  to  have   no  preamble  or 
interpretation  of  his  laws,  never  offering  a  word  of  advice  to  hia 
subjects,  after  the  manner  of  some  doctors  ?     For  are  there  not  two 
kind  9  of  doctors?  the  one  gentle  and  the  other  rough,  doetoars  and 
doctors*  a«^stants,  fpeemen  wlio  learn  themselves  and  teach  their 
aLavos,  and  slaves  who  learn  medicine  at  the  bidding  of  their  maa> 
tera  ?     **  Of  course  there  are.^'     And  did  you  ever  obaerve  that  the 
^entbracn  doctors  practice   upon  freemen,  and  that  slaves  confine 
themselves  to  slaves  ?     Tlie  latter  go  about  the  country  and  wait 
for  the  f laves  at  the  di^ponsaiies.     None  of  them  holds  any  pitrley 
with  his  patients  about    their  diseasc^s    yt  the  remtHlies    of  them 
they  practice  by  the   rule  of  thumb,  and  give  their  dw!ref  s,  h»  H 
they  knew  all    about    die    disorder,  in   a   very    arbitrary  manner* 
When    they  have  doctored  one  patient  they  run  oS  to   another 
voi.  IV.  A 
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whom  ibex  tre^t  wltb  equal  assurance,  their  dul^  being  to  reltov* 
Uie  master  of  the  care  of  his  sick  ilaves.  But  the  other  doctor 
who  practiccB  on  fVeemcDt  has  a  verjr  diflTereut  mode  of  proceed* 
Ing.  He  takes  counsel  with  hit  patient  and  learns  from  him,  aod 
never  does  anything  until  he  has  persuaded  him  of  what  he  is  d<Hng« 
He  trusts  to  influence  rather  than  force.  Now  is  not  the  use  of 
tx>th  methods  far  belter  than  the  use  of  either  alone  ?  And  both 
toi;ether  may  be  advantageoui.ly  employed  by  us  in  legislation. 

We  may  illustrate  our  proposed  way  of  proceeding  by  an  example. 
The  laws  relating  to  marriage  arc  the  beginninnr  of  a  state,  and  will 
therefore  be  the  best  for  us  to  begin  with.  Tlie  simple  law  would 
be  as  follows :  A  man  shall  marry  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
thirty-fiTe;  if  he  do  not,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  and  shall  lose  his  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  double  law  would  add  the  reason  of  this : 
Forasmuch  as  man  dc9ir<.^s  iinmortality,  which  he  attains  by  the 
procreation  of  children,  none  should  deprive  himself  of  his  share 
in  this  good.  He  who  obeys  the  law  u  blamolesi,  but  he  who  dls* 
obeys  must  not  be  a  gainer  by  his  celibacy ;  and  therefare  ho  shall 
pay  a  fine,  And  shall  not  l3o  allowed  to  n-^ceive  honor  from  I  be  young* 
That  is  an  example  of  what  I  call  the  double  luw,  which  may  enable 
us  to  judge  how  far  the  addition  of  penuasion  to  threats  is  desirable. 
** Locedaemonians  in  general,  Stranger,  are  in  favor  of  brevity;  in 
this  caao,  however,  I  prefer  length*  But  Cluinias  is  the  real  Uw* 
giver,  and  therefore  I  think  lliMt  he  should  be  first  consulted.** 
"  Thank  you,  Megtllus/'  Whether  words  are  to  be  many  or  few, 
is  a  fuoUsh  question :  the  best  and  not  the  shortest  forms  are 
always  to  be  approved.  And  no  legislator  has  ever  thought  of  the 
advantage  which  he  might  derive  from  the  employment  ot  the  two 
sources  of  powtir,  which  answer  to  the  two  forts  of  doctors,  persua- 
tioo  as  well  as  force.  And  I  have  something  el«e  to  say  about  the 
matter.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  A  strange  thought  arises  in  my  mind. 
Here  have  we  been  from  the  early  dawn  until  noon,  discoursing 
about  laws,  and  all  which  we  have  been  saying  is  only  the  preamble 
f  them.  I  toll  you  this,  l)ecause  I  want  you  to  observe  that  songs 
aod  strains  have  all  of  them  preludes,  but  that  laws,  though  called 
by  the  same  name  (vofioi),  have  never  any  prelude*  Now  I  am 
disposed  to  give  preludes  to  laws,  dividing  them  into  two  parts  — - 
one  containing  the  despotic  commund,  which  I  described  under  the 
image  of  the  slave  doctor  —  the  other  the  persuasive  part^  which  ] 
term  the  preamble,  ^rhe  legislator  should  give  preludes  or  preani* 
Hies  to  his  laws.  **  Tlmt  shall  be  the  way  in  my  colony/*  I  am 
glad  that  you  agree  with  me;  the  law  should  be  clearly  explained 
et  the  beginning.  Of  course  all  laws  might  have,  but  will  not 
equally  require  a  preamble ;  this  must  be  lufl  to  the  lawgiver,  as 
the  preamble  of  a  strain  or  speech  b  led  to  the  orator  or  musician 
^  Most  true :  end  now,  without  further  delay,  lei  us  make  a  secotMl 
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tad  letter  beginning  with  the  pr«amblea  of  the  laws,  until  the  whole 
le  completed/*  Our  first  preamble  nball  rekte  to  the  gods,  and 
there  iliall  be  another  relating  to  parenb;,  both  when  liTing  and 
af^er  death  —  of  theae  Bubjecta  W€  hare  already  spoken  in  part. 
Afterwards  we  will  proceed  to  consider  persons  —  their  souls,  and 
bodies,  aod  properties,  —  their  ierious  occupations  and  iheir  amus^ 
ments  ;  in  all  the  particulars  of  which  the  teacher  should  as  fiur  m 
possible  Instruct  his  hearers. 

The  fijTrt  word  of  the  Laws  somewhat  abruptly  introduces  ihm 
thought  which  is  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  throughout  the  work^ 
namely,  that  Law  is  of  divine  origin.  In  the  words  of  a  great 
Engfijih  writi^,  —  "  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world."  Though  the  particular  laws  of  Sparta 
and  Crete  had  a  narrow  and  imperfect  aimt  this  is  not  true  of 
divine  laws,  which  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  not  framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tbe  moment.  Yet  we 
may  observe  two  inconsistencies  in  Plato's  treatment  of  the  subj^t: 
firsts  a  lesser  one,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  the 
Cretan  and  Spartan  laws,  of  which  the  exclusive  aim  is  war,  from 
those  other  laws  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  which  are  said  to  be  divine, 
md  to  comprehend  all  virtue.  Secondly,  we  may  retort  on  him  his 
own  complaint  against  SparUi  and  Crete,  that  be  has  himself  given 
us  a  code  of  laws,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  military  charao 
ter;  and  that  we  cannot  point  ^*to  obvious  examples  of  similar  in* 
stitutions  which  ore  concerned  with  pleasure.'*  The  military  spirit 
which  is  condemned  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  Laws,  seems  to 
reappear  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books. 

The  mention  of  Minos  the  great  lawgiver,  and  of  Rhadamanthui 
the  righteout  administrator  of  tbe  law,  euggest  the  two  divisions  of 
the  laws  into  enactments  and  appointments  of  o(fioers  (cp.  VI,  751 )« 
The  legislator  and  tbe  judge  stand  side  by  side,  and  their  functions 
eaiuiot  be  wholly  distinguished.  For  the  judge  is  in  some  sort  m 
legislator,  at  any  rate  in  small  matters  (cp.  pp»  875,  870)  ;  and  hit 
decisions  growing  into  precedents,  must  determine  tbe  innumerabie 
deUdls  which  arise  out  ot'  the  con^ct  of  circumstancc»,  These  am 
what  Plato  proposes  to  leave  to  a  younger  generation  of  legislators^ 
*rhe  action  of  courts  of  law  in  making  law  eeems  to  have  escaped 
him,  probably  because  the  Athenian  law  courts  were  popular  a«seta* 
blies ;  and,  except  in  this  mythical  form,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  before  his  eyes  the  ideal  of  a  judge.  In  reading  the 
Iaws  of  Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  writing  about  laws,  we  should 
onxuder  how  gradual  the  process  is  by  which  not  only  a  legal  sj^ 
lem,  but  the  administration  of  a  court  of  law,  becomes  perfected. 

There  are  other  subjects  on  which  Plato  breaks  ground,  as  his 
Vftoiaer  is^  in  the  £rst  book.     First,  he  gives  a  iketch  of  the  subject 
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of  laws;  they  are  to  comprehend  the  whole  (if  hunuui  lift, 
lofancy  to  age,  and  from  birth  to  death,  although  the  proposed  plac 
is  far  from  being  regularly  executed  in  the  books  which  follow, 
partly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  describing  the  constitution  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  his  new  colony.  Secondly,  he  touches  on  the  power 
of  music,  which  may  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  character 
of  men  for  good  or  evil;  he  refers  especially  to  the  great  offenses — 
on  which  he  afterwards  dilates  at  length,  and  which  he  has  already 
condemned  in  the  Republic  —  of  separating  the  words  from  the 
music,  and  varying  the  modes  and  rhythms.  Thirdly,  he  reprobatet 
in  energetic  terms  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  loves  in  Sparta  and 
Crete,  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  the  practice  of  syssitia  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  when  not  accompanied  by  any  higher  tr^ning. 
To  this  subject  he  again  returns  in  the  sixth  book.  Fourthly,  the 
virtues  are  shown  to  be  inseparable  from  one  another,  even  if  not 
absolutely  one ;  this,  too,  is  a  principle  which  he  reasserts  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work.  As  in  the  beginnings  of  Plato's  other  writ- 
ings, we  have  here  several  **  notes  "  struck,  which  form  the  preludet 
of  longer  discussions,  although  the  hint  is  less  ingeniously  given,  and 
the  promise  more  imperfectly  fulfilled  than  in  the  earlier  Dialogues. 

The  distinction  between  ethics  and  politics  has  not  yet  dawned 
upon  Plato's  mind.  To  him,  law  is  still  floating  in  a  region  between 
the  two.  lie  would  have  desired  that  all  the  acts  and  laws  of  a 
state  should  have  regard  to  all  virtue.  But  he  did  not  see  that 
politics  and  law  are  subject  to  their  own  conditions,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  ethics  by  natural  difTerences.  The  actions  of  which 
politics  take  cognizance  are  necessarily  collective  or  representative  ; 
the  actions  of  which  law  takes  cognizance  are  necci^sarily  external, 
and  they  affect  others  as  well  as  the  agents.  But  Plato  has  never 
made  this  analysis.  He  fancies  that  the  life  of  tlie  state  is  as  plastic, 
and  can  be  as  easily  fashioned,  as  that  of  the  individual.  He  la 
favorable  to  a  balance  of  power,  but  never  seems  to  have  considf 
ered  that  power  might  be  so  balanced  as  to  produce  an  absolute  im- 
mobility in  the  state.  Nor  is  he  alive  to  the  evils  of  confounding 
▼ice  and  crime ;  or  to  the  necessity  of  governments  abstaining  from 
excessive  interference  with  tlieir  subjects.  He  would  have  set  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  legislation. 

Yet  this  confusion  of  ethics  and  politics  has  also  a  better  and  a 
tmer  side.  If  unable  to  grasp  some  important  distinctions,  Plato  li 
at  any  rate  seeking  to  elevate  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  he  does  not 
pull  down  the  principles  of  men  to  tlieir  practice,  cr  narrow  the 
Ideal  of  what  the  state  may  be  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  poll- 
ucs.  Political  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality,  of  a  divine  govern- 
ment which  has  been  or  will  be  in  some  other  age  or  country,  have 
greatly  tended  to  educate  and  ennoble  the  human  race.  And  if  not 
Ihe  first  author  of  such  ideaU  (for  they  are  as  old  as  Ilesiod),  Plato 
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doae  more  than  any  other  writer  to  impress  them  on  the  world 
tliose  who  censure  his  idealism  we  may  roply  in  hb  own  words, 
*— **Ho  is  not  the  worse  painter  who  draws  a  beautiful  fi^ore  be* 
cause  no  *uch  fjt;ure  ever  had  a  real  existence.** 

A  new  thought  about  education  suddenly  occurs  to  him»  and  foi 
ft  time  exercises  a  sort  of  fascinatioa  over  his  mind*  thciigh  in  the 
later  books  of  thti  Laws  forgotten  or  omerlooked*  As  true  courage 
is  allied  to  temperance,  so  there  must  be  an  edacation  which  shall 
train  mankind  to  resist  pleasuTB  aa  well  a«  to  endure  pain.  No  one 
can  be  on  his  guard  against  that  of  which  he  has  no  experience. 
The  perfectly  trained  citizen  should  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
Pleasure  iu  the  face,  and  to  measure  his  strength  against  her«  This 
education  in  pleasure  is  to  be  given  partly  by  festive  intercoursei 
chiefly  by  the  song  and  dance.  Youth  arc  to  learn  music  and  gym* 
nasties ;  their  elders  are  to  be  trained  and  tested  at  drinking  partiesw 
Acconling  to  the  old  proverb,  m  tnno  veritcutj  they  will  then  be  open 
and  visible  to  the  world  in  their  trne  characters ;  and  also  they  will 
be  more  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  more  easily  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  the  legislator.  The  first  reason  is  curious  enough,  though 
not  important ;  the  second  can  hardly  be  thought  deserving  of  much 
attention.  Yet  if  Ptabo  means  to  say  that  society  is  one  of  the 
l^riucipal  instruments  of  education  in  after  life»  he  has  expressed  in 
an  obscure  fashion  a  principle  which  is  true*  and  to  his  contempo- 
raries was  also  new.  He  seems  to  be  carried  away  by  the  really 
original  thought  which  had  occurred  to  him»  and  which  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  present  to  hi?  min»l  in  an  abstract  form.  He  is  sen- 
sible that  moderation  is  better  than  total  abstinence,  and  that  as- 
ceticism is  but  a  one-sided  train ing»     The  love  of  pleasuna  cannot 

^'eradicated,  and  must  therefore  be  regulated.  Sach  r-flectioni 
to  be  tlie  real,  thou^rh  imperfectly  expressed  groundwork  of 
the  discussion.  As  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Bacchic  madness  and 
the  great  gift  of  Dionysus^  or  where  he  speaks  of  the  senses  in  which 
pleasure  is  and  is  not  the  object  of  iraitative  art*  or  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Dorian  institutions  from  the  vow  of  The- 
■ens  —  we  have  to  gather  his  meaning  as  well  aa  we  can  firom  thia 
connection. 

Like  the  importance  which  ho  attaches  to  festive  entertainments, 
his  depreciation  of  courage  to  the  fourth  place  in  the  scale  of  virtue, 
tppears  to  be  somewhat  rhetorical  and  exaggerated.  But  he  ia 
f»Baking  of  courage  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  terra,  not  ai  including 
Ofyalty  or  temperance.  He  does  not  insist,  as  in  the  Protagoras^  on 
Lie  unity  of  the  virtues ;  or  as  in  the  Laches,  on  the  identity  o* 
wisdom  and  courage.  But  he  endearors  to  show  how  they  all  depend 
B|mD  their  leader  mind,  and  how,  out  of  the  union  of  wisdom  and 
temperance  wltli  courage*  tprings  justice.  Elsewhere  he  is  disposed 
%>  regard  temperance  rather  at  n  oondttloD  of  all  rirtae  than  as  ■ 
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|>iirtScutiu'  Tirtao.  Ha  feattiliaei  tetnperiuicet  Ri  La  the  Hepablie  Kt 
l^cmlixei  jtittioe^  The  nntore  of  the  rirttxei  i§  to  nin  tip  into  on* 
RQOther,  &nd  in  the  LawR  Fl&to  makeR  but  »  fkint  eflbrt  to  distin* 
guiih  them*  Ho  itill  quolci  the  poetR*  somewhat  enlarging,  u  Hif 
mftuneff  is,  or  playing  with  their  meaning.  The  martial  poet  Tjrr- 
taeui,  and  the  olt;^arch  Theognli,  furnish  him  with  happy  iUusti^- 
tiotiQ  of  the  two  ftortd  of  courage*  The  fear  of  fear^  the  lilvisioa  of 
goods  into  human  and  divine,  the  acknowled^ent  that  peace  and 
reconciliation  are  better  than  military  superiority,  tlie  analviii  of 
lemi>erance  into  reaistance  of  pleasckre  as  well  a^  endurance  of  pain, 
the  distinction  between  the  educatloa  which  U  suitahle  for  a  trade 
or  prof^«.«ion,  and  for  the  whole  of  life,  are  important  and  probabljr 
new  ethical  conceptions.  Nor  has  Plato  forgotten  his  old  paradoi, 
that  to  hn  punii<hcd  is  better  than  to  be  unpunished^  when  he  tay% 
that  to  the  bafl  death  is  the  only  mitigation  of  his  evil.  He  ip  not  \em 
ideal  in  many  paH8ag^^»  of  the  Laws  than  in  the  Gorgias  or  Hcpubtle* 
But  his  wings  ara  heavy,  and  ho  is  unequal  to  any  sustained  ^ght. 

There  b  mortt  attempt  in  thcs  first  book  to  carry  out  the  dratsft- 
tie  interest  than  in  the  later  parta  of  the  work.  The  outburst  of 
martial  spirit  in  the  LacedaemoniaQi  at  p.  6d9  A,  ^*  O  best  of 
men  ; "  the  anger  which  the  Cretan  expressea  at  the  supposed 
insult  to  his  Uwgiver ;  the  contial  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  both  of  them,  that  laws  should  not  be  discussed  publicly  by  thoee 
who  live  under  tlielr  rule ;  the  difficulty  which  they  alike  e^peii- 
eaoe  in  following  the  specuIatJons  of  the  Aiheniani  are  highly  ehar> 
aetetistie. 

In  the  next  book,  Plato  pursues  fUrther  his  notion  of  educating 
by  a  right  use  of  pleasure.  He  begins  by  conceiving  an  endlen 
power  of  youthful  life,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  rule  and  measm^ 
by  harmony  and  rhythm*  Men  dilfer  frt:>m  the  lower  animals  in 
that  they  are  capable  of  musical  discipline.  But  music  like  aU 
art  must  be  truly  imitative,  and  imitative  of  what  is  true  and  good. 
Art  and  life  agree  in  rejecting  pleasure  as  the  criterion  of  good* 
True  art  is  inseparable  from  the  highest  and  most  cnnobHng  ideas. 
Plato  is  the  encray  of  songs  without  worda,  which  he  supposes  !• 
have  some  confusing  or  enervating  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  * 
and  he  is  also  opposed  to  tlie  modem  degeneracy  of  tr^edy«  whlc^ 
he  would  probably  have  iUustrated«  like  Aristophanes,  from  Euripl* 
del  and  Agathon*  From  this  passage  we  seem  to  gather  a  morf 
perfect  conception  of  art  than  from  any  other  of  Plato*s  writing* 
He  understands  that  art  is  at  once  imitative  and  Ideal,  an  exac* 
repretentation  of  truth,  and  also  a  representation  of  the  highest 
truth.  Tlie  same  double  view  of  art  may  be  gathered  from  a  com* 
p!u4aon  of  the  third  and  tenth  books  of  the  Republic^  but  is  here 
ttore  clearly  and  poirtedly  expressed.  We  are  inclined  ta  suspect 
•xaggeratioD  of  the  Inilaence  which  is  attributed    by  Mm  to  thi 
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;  And  tha  danc^.  Btit  we  muit  remember  sIbo  the  iiuoeptlbk 
tature  of  the  Greek,  and  the  perfection  to  wMch  these  arta  were 
carried  by  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  chorus  of  elders,  Plato  takes  occasion  to  rf 
Tert  to  his   old  proposal  of  the  nse  of  wine.     There  is  not  moch 
point  in  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  Ulnstration  of  an  iLlas- 
fcratlon.     The  use  of  wine  was  a  particular  instaace  of  social  inler- 
ooorse,  and  this  a  particular  instance  of  the  use  of  wine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  Plato  abruptly  asks  the  que** 
tion,  What  is  the  origin  of  states?  The  answer  is,  infinite  tirue# 
We  have  already  seen  —  in  the  TheaetetuSi  where  he  supposes  that 
in  the  course  of  ages  every  man  has  had  numberless  progenitors, 
kings  and  slaves^  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  or  in  the  Critias,  where 
he  says  that  nine  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  ancient 
Athenian  empire  passed  away  —  that  Plato  is  no  stranger  to  the 
oonception  of  long  periods  of  time.  He  supposes  human  society 
to  have  been  interrupted  by  natural  convulsions  ;  and  beginning 
&om  the  last  of  these,  he  traces  the  steps  by  which  the  family  hai 
passed  into  the  state^  and  the  original  scattered  society  has  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  a  military  civilization.  His  conception  of 
the  origin  of  states  is  far  truer  in  the  Laws  than  In  the  Republic ; 
but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  bere  he  is  giving  an  historicali 
there  an  ideal  account  of  tlie  growth  of  society. 

Modem  inquirers,  like  Plato*  have  found  in  infinite  atgcs  the 
explanation  not  only  of  states*  but  of  lan^ages,  men,  aoimats,  the 
world  itself;  they  have  also  detected  in  later  institutions  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  patriarchal  state  still  surviving.  Thus  far  Plato  speaka 
as  ^*  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,*'  who  may  be 
thought  by  some  divine  instinct  to  have  guessed  at  truths  which 
were  hereafter  to  be  reveated*  He  is  far  above  the  vulgar  notion 
that  Hellas  is  the  civilized  world,  or  that  civiUasation  only  began 
when  the  Hellenes  appeared  on  the  scene.  But  as  he  approaches 
more  historical  times,  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  own  theory  of 
odxed  government,  he  argues  very  falsely  and  imperfectly.  He  is 
daairous  of  showing  the  imperfection  of  the  Dorian  institutions,  and 
hence  he  '«  led  *>  attribute  them  to  the  Argives  and  Messenians. 
The  decMT  of  ons  jf  these  Greek  tribes,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
other,  a^re  ndduced  by  him  as  a  manifest  proof  of  their  failure. 
But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Dorian  rule  of  life 
ever  prevailed  in  Argoe  and  Messene,  tlian  to  assume  thai  Dorian 
institutions  were  framed  to  protect  the  Greeks  against  the  power 
of  Assyria ;  or  that  the  empire  of  Asiyria  was  in  any  way  affected 
hy  the  Tixijan  War  (this  was  not  a  part  of  any  legend) ;  or  thai 
the  return  of  the  Heraclldae  waa  only  the  rottim  ol  Achaean  < 
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were  chiefly  based,  w  far  as  Uiey  hivd  any  faunLlation»  on  tlia  QtC 
of  aualo^^r,  wliich  (lUyed  a  «frt*at  part  in  the  dawn  of  hfftlorical  An<\ 
g0T>'^raphical  re«^«<arch.  B<?ejvvi«t^  thi^rc  w«h  a  Pem»n  eoipLr*?  which 
MTSif*  tlie  natural  onoiny  of  the  Gwek,  th^re  rnu«»t  also  liave  Iw^eo  an 
A)*!*yHan  empii^  whi«*h  Hod  a  uirnilar  ht»ftt]lity;  and  not  only  the 
fkh\v  of  rh«>  islatvl  of  Atlanfi*,  hut  the  Tnjjau  War,  dcriv#ii(J  sonrws 
features  fi*om  tlie  Per«»iaTi  ntpuir.;lc.  The  river  Kile  answered  to 
the  later,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  llixl  Sea  (Uerml.  U. 
110).  In  the  Rcpuhlie*  Plato  la  flying  in  tlie  air  re«jardle»«  of  fact 
and  possibility  ;  in  the  Laws,  he  is  makin<^  history  by  analogy. 
In  the  one,  he  appears  to  be  like  »orae  modern  philosophers,  abso- 
lutely devoitl  of  historical  sense  ;  in  the  other,  he  in  on  a  level,  not 
with  Tlmcydides,  or  the  critical  historians  of  Gnnice,  but  wilh 
Ht^mdotun,  or  even  with  Ctewas, 

Tht?  chief  object  of  Plato  in  tracinj?  the  origin  of  looiety,  is  to 
know  the  point  at  which  regulaw  ^vernment  superseded  the  patri- 
archal authority,  and  laws  common  to  many  fjimiltes  took  the  plaee 
of  the  old  cutitoms.  The  cuHtoms  were  iyHtematized  by  le^slatorAi 
and  new  forms  of  government  b^^an  to  »prin<^  up,  Acourdinj^  to 
Plato,  tlie  only  sound  prioidple  on  which  any  of  them  wa;*  based 
wa«  a  mixture  or  balance  of  power.  The  balance  of  power  had 
saved  Sparta,  when  the  two  other  Heraclid  citien  fell  iuti»  disorder 
Here,  again,  b  probably  the  first  trace  of  a  great  political  i<iea, 
which  ha%  cjtercisod  a  vast  influence  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  And  yet  we  might  fairly  ask,  a  little  parodying  the  Ian- 
gua*^  of  Plato  —  O  Legislator,  is  unanimity  only  mutual  jealousy ; 
or  IN  the  balance  of  powers  in  a  state  better  than  the  harmony  of 
them  ? 

In  the  fourth  book  wo  approach  tlie  realities  of  politl^js^  and 
Plato  besfins  to  ascend  to  the  hcijrht  of  his  "rreat  ar;j;ument.  The 
reign  of  Cronos  has  parsed  away,  and  various  forms  of  grovernment 
have  sueeeededtwhich  are  all  ba»ed  on  self-interest  and  sidf-proi- 
ervation.  Higbt  and  wrong,  instead  of  beln^  measured  by  tlM 
will  of  God,  are  created  by  the  law  of  the  state,  The  strongeit 
ftssertions  are  made  of  the  purely  tpiritual  nature  of  reli^on,  — » 
**  WitUuut  holinesi  no  man  \b  aocopted  of  God  :  '*  and  of  family 
duties,  "  Honor  thy  fatlier  and  thy  mother,  if  thou  would st  haT« 
B  family."  The  legislator  must  teach  thciie  precepts  as  well  ai 
command  tliem.  Fie  is  to  be  *he  educator  as  well  as  the  biw^ver 
ff  future  ages,  and  the  laws  aio  themselves  to  form  a  part  of  the 
ducHtion  of  the  ttate.  Uulike  the  poet,  he  must  be  definite  and 
rational ;  he  cannot  say  one  thin^  at  one  time^  and  another  thio 
at  anotJier^ — he  must  know  what  he  b  about.  And  yet  le^h 
U&B  a  poetical  or  rhetorical  element,  and  must  dud  words  wb 
will  wing  their  way  to  the  heart^i  of  men.  Laws  must  bo  promul* 
piled  before  they  a>e  put  in  executiout  uid  maQkind  must  be  res 
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licmed  willi  before  they  are  paniiilied.  The  lagitlator  will  be^ 
|by  eoJreating  courteously  those  who  itre  willing  to  hear  his  voice. 
J(*oti  the  rebellious  only  Joci*  the  heavy  blow  descend*  A  s^^rmon 
ad  n  law  in  one,  bt ending  the  secuLir  punishment  with  the  relig- 
PUS  sunotlou,  appeared  to  Plato  a  new  idea,  which  mi^ht  have  n 
result  in  reforming  the  world.  The  experiment  hud  never 
[  tried  of  reasoning  with  mankind  ;  the  laws  of  others  had  never 
any  preambles,  and  Plato  seems  to  have  great  pleasure  in  ooa- 
cmpUting  his  discorery. 
In  ihe^  quaint  forms  of  thought  and  knguage,  great  pnnciplea 
'  inonils  and  legislation  are  enunciated  by  him  for  the  first  time. 
ey  all  go  back  to  mind  and  God^  who  hoUU  the  beginnings  mid* 
He,  and  end  of  all  things  in  his  hand.  The  adjustment  of  the 
iirlne  and  human  elements  in  the  world  is  conceived  in  the  spirit 
modern  popular  pliilosophy,  differing  not  much  in  the  mode  of 
tpression.  At  fir^t  si^ht  the  legislator  appears  to  be  impotent^ 
br  all  things  are  the  sport  of  chance.  But  we  admit  alsw>  tJjat 
governs  all  thin;:;?,  and  that  chance  and  opportunity  coopenite 
ith  him  (compare  tlio  s^iying,  that  chance  is  the  name  of  the  uu' 
Qown  cause).  Lastly,  while  we  acknowledge  that  God  and  chance 
fern  mankind,  and  provide  the  conditions  of  human  araion,  ex- 
ience  will  not  allow  us  to  deny  a  place  to  art  Wu  know  that 
is  a  use  in  having  a  pilot,  though  the  storm  may  overwhelm 
Ltm;  and  a  legislator  U  required  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
states  although  he  will  pray  for  favorable  conditions  under  which 
may  exercise  his  art. 

Book  V*  Hear  now,  aU  ye  who  heard  the  laws  abont  gods  and 
oocstop* :  or  all  human  possessions  the  soul  is  most  divine,  and 
et  truly  a  man's  own.  For  in  every  man  there  are  two  parts  —  a 
cttcr  which  rules,  and  an  inferior  part  which  serves  —-  and  the  ruler 
to  be  preferred  to  the  servanu  And  I  bid  every  one  next  after 
be  gods  to  honor  his  soul,  an«l  he  can  only  honor  her  by  maldng 
bar  better.  Praise  injui'ts  and  docs  not  honor  her;  nor  does  a  man 
nor  his  soul  when  he  thinks  tliat  others  are  to  be  blamed  for  hii 
}tm  errors ;  nor  when  he  indulges  in  pleasure  or  refuses  to  bear  pain; 
cir  when  he  thinks  that  lite  at  any  price  is  a  good,  because  he  tev» 
w^rld  below,  which,  fir  from  being  an  evil»  may  be  the  greatest 
Or  when  he  prefers  beauty  to  virtue  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
If  which  is  earth-bom,  to  the  soul  which  came  from  heaven  (this 
a  t  uth  which  he  who  thinks  worthily  of  the  soul  should  know)  ; 
wi  en  he  desires  money,  of  which  no  amount  is  equal  in  value  to 
irtue^ — in  a  wonl»  when  he  counts  that  which  the  legislator  pio- 
i  evil  to  be  good,  he  misbehaves  toward  his  soul^  which  is  the 
St  part  of  him.  He  does  not  ct  nsider  the  real  punishment  of 
•fl],  which  i^  that  Le  grows  like  evil  men,  and  is  compelled  to  fir 
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from  the  oooipttiif  of  tha  good  :  &111I  Iw  who  It  joi]i«il  to  cvD  IBC% 
muni  do  And  »uifer  whAt  poch  men  bj  aatttn  do  aod  bsj  to  one  mi* 
otiiLT,  which  inhering  it  not  jmtko  but  rsliihatioii*  For  Jnttm  !• 
iiobli!,  hat  retribution  b  ool/  Um  fcttMidaiil  of  fa\)aMJM.  Afttt 
whoth<ir  a  mm  cteapii  or  eadtew  Uiii,  he  It  oqatllj  QitMr»bl#»  V 
ia  tho  006  CMO  he  i«  not  carodt  asd  b  the  other  ctM  he  It  d^ 
im>yed,  th«t  the  reet  of  tlie  world  mtkj  be  tered. 

Tbi$  gtor J  of  HMD  if  to  IbUow  tho  better  and  bsprore  the  inferior. 
And  the  ioul  b  thai  part  of  mmo  which  it  nxMit  iocliiied  to  m^old  the 
•*>il  and  dwell  with  the  good.  MThorBfine  alio  the  tool  it  teoond 
oaly  to  the  gode  io  honor,  end  in  the  third  plioe  the  bodjr  i«  to  l>e 
eeteemed,  wliich  oAen  hit  e  Ihlse  honor.  For  honor  it  not  to  be 
given  to  the  hk  or  the  ttron^  or  the  twifi*  or  Ibe  taXL  or  the 
heiilthx,  eny  more  than  to  the  opposite  of  theee,  bvl  lo  the  aeaa 
ttateit;  and  the  tame  of  property  and  external  goods.  Ko  man 
ihould  hf*ap  up  rkliei  that  be  maj  leave  them  to  his  children.  The 
ht^.Ht  condition  i»  a  middle  on«^  in  which  there  is  a  5t»edoni  without 
luxury*  And  the  hcst  inlieritance  of  children  is  roodciity.  But 
Qodetty  otJioot  be  impUnted  bj  admonition  only  —  the  elders  mutt 
net  the  example* 

He  who  honon  hli  kindred  and  family,  may  Mrly  ezpeot  that  the 
godi  will  give  him  a  fj&mily.  He  who  wonld  hare  fiiendt  mtist  thioli 
much  of  Uieir  iavors  to  hlm^  and  liUlc  of  hb  to  them*  Be  who  pre- 
fen  to  an  Olympic*  or  any  other  victory,  the  servloe  of  the  lawtt  b 
alto  the  best  terraat  of  bb  ooontry.  EegegemenU  with  itrangere 
are  to  be  deemed  mott  tacred*  because  the  itranger  having  no  taw 
to  protect  him  it  Immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  God  of  the 
Itranger.  A  man  who  is  carefVil  will  to  the  ntmosi  avoirl  tinning 
agitinit  the  ttran^r ;  and  ttill  more  careful  thould  he  be  of  sinning 
igaintt  the  tuppUsnt,  which  b  an  offense  never  patted  over  by  tbe 
gods, 

1  wilt  now  fpej&k  of  those  particnlan  which  are  matters  of  praiee 
and  blame  only,  and  which,  Although  the  kw  Is  not  cognisant  of 
them,  greatly  i^ect  the  dbpoeiUon  to  obey  the  law.  Truth  has  the 
irtt  place  among  die  gifts  of  godt  and  men  ;  for  troth  b  faithfulness 
and  unfaithAilncts  b  the  voluntary  love  as  ignorance  b  the  involun- 
tary reception  of  a  lie :  and  he  b  not  to  be  trotted  who  lovei  volun- 
tAvy  fabeho^xlf  anil  he  who  loves  Involuntary  falAehood  b  a  fool.  He 
frho  would  tcaii  a  happy  Ufe  muit  begin  early «  that  he  may  partake 
9f  truth  nil  long  ns  possible.  For  he  wlio  Is  untruthful  b  in  old  ago 
iiisorable  and  dosolatCf  and  iias  no  friend  to  close  his  eyet*  Good 
b  he  who  does  no  ii^utUee — better  who  preventt  othen  from  doing 
tny  —  1)c8it  of  all  who  joins  the  ruleri  in  punbhlng  ii^usUce.  And 
tliit  if  true  of  goodt  and  virtues  in  general;  he  who  hi*t  and  com- 
municates diem  to  others  is  the  best  of  all  •,  he  who  would,  if  he 
lould,  b  teoood  best ;  be  who  bat  them  and  it  jealous  of  imparting 
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to  atlien  is  to  be  blamedi  but  the  good  or  Tirtcd  whkli  be  bu 
i  to  be  valued  ftUt  Let  every  xn%tL  contend  in  the  race  vitboui 
5nvy;  for  tbe  unenvioiu  man  increases  tbe  strength  of  the  city; 
himself  foremost  in  tbe  race,  be  harms  no  one  with  calumny* 
'Whereafl  the  envioos  man  it  weak  himself,  and  drives  bis  rivals  to 
despair  with  bis  slanders,  thus  depriving  the  city  of  proper  training, 
and  tarnishing  her  glory.  Every  man  should  be  gentle^  but  bo 
should  also  be  passionaie ;  lor  against  incurable  and  malignant  evil 
he  must  fight,  and  to  this  end  passioa  is  required.  But  there  ia  an- 
other kind  of  evil  which  is  remediable,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
in  sorrow  than  anger.     He  who  Is  unjust  ia  to  be  pitied  in  any 

;  Jbr  no  man  does  evil  or  allows  evU  to  eju*t  or  oondnue  volun- 
tarily in  the  highest  part  of  bis  soul :  and  we  can  aflbrd  to  forgive 
aa  well  as  pity  tbe  evil  which  can  be  cured  r  and  thereibre  he  who 
deals  with  the  curable  sort  haa  need  of  gentleness  ^ — he  should  keep 
his  temper,  and  not  get  into  feminine  rages;  but  the  incurable  should 
have  the  vials  of  our  wrath  poured  out  upon  him*  The  great^t  of 
all  evils  is  one  which  a  man  is  always  excusing  in  himself  and  never 
correcting  —  that  is  to  say,  self-love  ;  which  is  thought  to  be  natural 
and  enforced  aa  a  duty,  and  yet  is  the  cause  of  many  errors.  The 
lover  of  himself  is  blinded  about  the  object  of  his  affectionB ;  he  ia 
perverted  in  his  judgments  about  good  and  evil,  and  prefers  his  own 
interests  to  the  truth  ;  for  tlie  truly  great  man  is  not  a  lover  of  him* 
aelf  but  of  justice.  Sel^love  is  the  source  of  that  ignorant  conceit 
of  knowledge  which  is  always  doing  and  never  succeeding.  WTie re- 
fore  let  every  man  avoid  sclt-Iove,  and  condescend  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  his  betters.  There  are  lesser  matters  of  which  a  man 
should  remind  himself;  for  wisdom  ia  like  a  stream,  ever  flowing  in 
and  out,  and  recollection  la  the  flowing  in  of  falling  knowledge. 
Let  no  man  be  given  to  exceia  either  of  laughter  or  of  tears ;  but 
let  him  control  his  feelings  at  the  criaii  of  hia  fate,  when  he  is  on 
*^  sunlit  heights  "  either  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  believing  that  the 
gods  will  diminish  the  evils  and  increaae  the  bleiamgs  of  good  men. 
Tlieae  are  the  thoughts  which  should  ever  occupy  a  good  man*a 
mind;  he  should  feel  the  &ailty  of  human  life,  and  the  liability  of 
kll  to  misfortune,  and  should  remember  both  in  play  and  in  serioua- 
leaa,  and  remind  others  of  the  alternatives  of  fortune^  and  await  the 
ind  in  hope. 

So  much  of  man's  relation  to  Ciod.    But  man  ia  man,  and  depend- 
ent on  pleasure  and  pain;    and    therefore  to  acquire  a  true  tast« 
(pecting  either  is  a  great  matter.    And  what  is  a  true  taste  ?    Thia 

only  be  explained  by  a  comparison  of  one  Life  with  another. 
Pleasure  ia  an  object  of  desire,  pain  of  avoidance ;  and  the  absence 
of  pain  18  to  be  prelerred  to  pain,  but  not  to  pleasure.  There  a« 
mfinite  kinds  and  degrees  of  both  of  them,  and  we  choose  the  life 
which  has  more  pleaaure  and  avoid  that  which  has  less ;  neither  d« 
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we  choose  that  life  in  which  the  elements  of  pleasore  are 
feeble  or  equalljr  balanced.  All  the  lives  which  we  desire  are  plea*> 
ant,  and  if  we  choose  any  others,  our  choice  is  only  the  result  ol 
inexiKirience. 

Now  tliere  are  four  lives  —  the  temperate,  the  rational,  the  ooa- 
rageous,  the  healthful ;  and  to  these  let  us  oppose  four  others  —  the 
intemperate,  the  cowardly,  the  fojlish,  the  diseased.  The  temperate 
life  has  gentle  pains  and  pleasures,  the  intemperate  life  has  Tiolent 
deligl.ts,  and  still  more  violent  desires.  And  the  pleasures  of  the 
temperate  exceed  the  pains,  while  the  pains  of  the  intemperate  ex- 
ceed  the  pleasures.  But  if  this  is  true,  men  are  only  intemperate 
through  ignorance :  for  they  always  choose  the  life  which  exceeds  in 
pleasure  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  wise  life,  the  healthfiil 
life,  the  courageous  life  —  they  also  exceed  their  opposites  in  pleasure. 
And,  generally  speaking,  the  life  of  virtue  is  far  more  pleasurable 
and  honorable,  fairer  and  happier  far,  than  the  life  of  vice.  Let 
this  be  the  preamble  of  our  laws ;  the  strain  will  follow. 

As  in  a  web  the  warp  is  stronger  than  the  woof,  so  should  the 
rulers  be  stronger  than  their  subjects  :  in  the  constitution  of  a  state 
there  are  two  parts,  the  ap]>ointment  of  the  rulers,  and  the  rulet 
which  are  prescribed  for  tliem.  But,  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
them,  there  are  some  preliminary  matters  which  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

As  of  animals,  so  also  of  men,  a  selection  must  be  made.  Hie 
legislator  must  purify  them,  and  if  he  be  not  a  despot  he  will  find 
even  the  mildest  form  of  purification  a  difficult  task.  This  milder 
process  is  as  follows :  When  men  are  poor  and  show  a  disposition  to 
attack  the  property  of  the  rich,  the  legislator  will  dispatch  them  to 
another  land,  and  this  is  euphemistically  termed  the  sending  out  ol 
a  colony.  But  our  case  will  not  require  this  remedy.  We  shall 
only  need  to  purify  the  streams  before  they  meet.  This  may  often 
be  a  difficult  process,  but  as  we  are  only  discoursing  we  may  sup- 
pose the  operation  performed,  and  the  desired  purity  attained.  Evil 
men  we  will  hinder  from  coming,  and  receive  the  good  as  friendi 
with  open  arms. 

Moreover,  like  the  Heracleid  colony,  we  are  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  abolition  of  debts  and  the  distribution  of  land.  They  are  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  questions ;  and  the  legislator  can  only  pray  and 
hope,  and  may  perhaps  ameliorate  the  difficulty  a  little  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  tliis  only  when  there  is  abundance  of  land. 
He  will  endeavor  to  create  a  kindly  spirit  between  creditors  and 
debtors.  These  who  h.ave,  will  give  to  those  who  are  in  want,  deem- 
mg  poverty  to  be  not  the  diminution  of  a  man's  proj^erty,  but  the 
Increase  of  his'dejires.  Good- will  is  the  basis  of  a  state,  and  upon 
this  alone  can  the  political  superstructure  be  safely  reared.  If  we 
aad  dabts  of  long  standing,  which  we  have  not,  this  would  be  oar 
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waXf  m%j  of  proceeding ;  there  should  be  no  outstAndicg  qUAjreli 
unoo^g  clltzetis :  a  le^sUtor  of  fkeni^e  will  not  proceed  a  step  in  the 
•niiagem«mt9  of  a  state  until  they  ai*e  settled.  For  hin^  to  introduce 
fi*wh  bones  of  contention  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Lci  us  now  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  our  stiite,  and  determine 
tixe  of  the  lerritoij  and  the  number  of  the  allounents*  Thu 
itory  should  be  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  citijtens  in  tuoderatioO; 
and  the  population  {should  be  uumero us  enough  to  defend  themselve^p 
and  iometiuies  to  aid  their  neighbors.  We  will  Ex.  the  number  of 
citixens  at  5040,  to  which  the  number  of  houses  aud  portions  of  land 
shall  correq)Ond.  Let  the  number  be  divided  into  two  parts  and 
then  Into  three ;  and  a^aln  into  four  and  five,  and  any  number  of 
parts  up  to  tea.  For  the  whole  number  is  very  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  diBtribution,  and  is  capable  of  fifly-nine  dinsions ;  ten 
of  these  proceed  without  interval  from  one  to  ten.  Here  are  num- 
bers enough  for  war  and  pe4xce,  and  for  all  contracts  and  dealings* 
These  properties  of  numbers  are  true,  and  should  be  ascertained 
with  a  view  to  u^e. 

No  man  of  sense  will  make  any  alterations  in  religious  institu- 
tiom,  when  they  have  been  once  settled  by  the  oracles  of  Delphi 
and  Dodona.  All  sacrifices,  and  altars,  and  temples,  whatever  may 
be  their  origin^  whether  derived  from  Tyrrhenia  or  Cyprus,  or  some 
other  place*  should  remain  as  they  are,  and  be  supported  by  grants 
©4*  land.  Every  division  should  have  a  patron  god  or  hero  ;  to 
tfeuMG  a  portion  of  Uie  domain  tdiould  be  ttppropriutf<l»  and  at  tlieir 
lempleff  tliosc  who  are  char^*d  with  their  fupjwrt  should  meet 
fogt^ther  from  time  to  time*  in  their  i^cveral  divisions,  for  tb&  sako  ol 
mutual  help  and  friendship.  All  the  citijsens  of  a  state  should  be 
known  to  one  another ;  for  when  ther«  is  darkness  and  not  light  io 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life*  there  can  be  no  justice  or  right  admio- 
l^tration.     Every  man  should  be  true  and  simple^  anil  should  not 

m  others  to  take  advantage  of  him* 

now  the  game  opens,  and  we  begin  to  move  the  pieces*  At 
sight,  our  constitution  may  appear  unsuitable  to  a  Lsgislator 
who  has  not  despotic  power ;  but  on  second  thoughts  will  le  deemed 
to  be  if  not  the  ^ery  best,  the  second  best.  For  there  arc  three 
forms  of  government,  a  firsts  a  second,  and  a  third  best,  out  of  which 
Cleinias  has  now  to  choose.  The  first  and  hij^hest  form  is  that  in 
which  friends  have  all  things  in  common,  including  wives  and  prop^ 
4rty,  —  in  which  tliey  have  common  fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  do 
not  even  call  ih#*ir  eyes  or  their  hands  their  own.  This  \s  the  ideal 
ttate  :  tlian  which  there  never  can  be  a  truer  or  better  —  a  state, 
whether  inhabited  by  gods  or  men,  which  will  make  tlie  dw^llcri 
herein  blcsised.  Here  is  the  pattern  on  which  we  must  ever  fix  ouf 
«jres ;  hut  we  are  now  concerned  with  another,  which  is  ne^tt  in 
degree,  and  we  will  afterwards  proceed  to  a  third ;  Cleiniaa  maj 
tliooie  oat  of  them. 
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Innatiiuoh  lu  our  dtleciu  are  not  fitted  eitJiir  by  Dfttoro  or  edocia 
lion  to  rcceire  tlie  sajingi  Friends  have  all  thingt  in  cooimoti*  whicli 
whether  la  heaven  or  on  earth  u  the  true  pdnciple  of  happlncii 
and  immortalit/,  let  them  retain  their  hooaei  and  private  p»ropert/, 
l)iit  uae  them  in  the  service  of  their  coun^,  who  it  their  God  and 
parent.  Their  firit  care  iihould  be  to  preierre  the  number  of  tlieir 
lota.  ThiB  may  be  aocured  in  the  following  manner :  where  (here 
is  a  family  the  lot  ihall  be  iefl  to  the  beiit-bc loved  childf  who  will 
booomo  the  heir  of  ail  the  fiimily  intereiita  and  dotiet,  to  goda^ 
hoouii  And  ootmtry*  Of  the  nsmaimng  children,  the  fomAloi  most 
be  given  in  marriage  aoGording  to  the  law ;  ohildloit  malee  wtll 
have  children  aiaigned  to  thea.  Bow  to  equallae  &m!liei  aad 
allotmentB  will  be  one  of  the  chtef  eares  of  the  tupreme  conneiL 
When  familttfA  have  too  many  children  they  may  give  to  tboie  who 
have  none,  or  eottples  may  abstain  from,  having  children,  or  take 
special  eare  to  obtain  them ;  and  if  all  these  methods  falU  we  may 
liAVo  recourse  to  our  old  plan  of  a  colony.  If,  on  the  other  hand*  ft 
war«  or  (loodt  or  plague  diminish  the  number  of  the  allotment4|  oew 
citijceui  will  have  to  be  introduced  ;  and  you  certainly  ought  not  to 
intruduce  those  who  have  had  no  regular  education*  StiU  neoead^ 
is  too  much  for  God,  and  cannot  be  oin tended  against. 

Wherefore  we  will  say  to  our  citizens :  Good  friends^  honor  order 
and  equality,  and  above  all  the  number  5040.  Secondly,  reepecsl 
the  original  division,  which  must  not  be  infringed  by  buying  and 
selling  \  for  the  law  says  that  the  land  which  a  man  has  it  saored 
—  God  gave  him  the  lot,  and  he  will  assuredly  punish  tJie  aliens 
tion  of  hi  I  gift.  And  those  who  Alienate  cither  house  or  lot,  shall 
be  cursed  by  priests  and  priestesses,  and  their  nurses  shall  be  wri^ 
ten  down  on  cypress  recoils  for  tlio  instruction  of  posderity*  The 
all-seeing  eye  of  the  chief  magistrnte  will  be  upon  them,  and  he  will 
punish  those  who  disobey  God  and  the  Uw. 

To  Appreciate  the  bene£t  of  such  an  institution  a  man  reqtdret  to 
be  wiall  educated ;  for  he  certainly  will  not  make  a  fortune  in  ottr 
state.  No  man  will  be  alloweil  to  exeroise  any  illiberal  occupation. 
Tlie  law  also  provides  that  no  man  shall  have  gold  or  silver,  but 
only  some  coin  for  daily  use,  which  will  not  pass  current  in  oiber 
countries.  The  common  Hellenic  currency  is  to  be  ufed  exduaively 
la  defhiyin<;  the  expenses  of  expe<litions,  or  of  embassleSf  or  when  a 
man  is  on  foreign  travels ;  but  in  this  case  he  is  to  deliver  up  the 
remnant  on  hts  return  home  to  the  treasuiy  from  which  the  issuo 
comest  on  pain  of  losing  the  sum  in  question  ;  and  his  accomplice,  il 
ue  has  any,  is  to  be  mulcted  in  an  equal  sum.  No  money  Is  to  bo 
given  or  taken  as  a  dowry,  or  to  be  lent  on  interest,  or  at  all,  except 
10  an  honest  man.  The  law  will  not  protect  a  man  in  recovering 
either  interest  or  principal  All  these  regulations  imply  that  the 
aim  of  the  legislator  is  not  to  make  the  city  as  rich  ai  posfiibln,  or 
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if  migHtj  a»  possible,  but  the  greatest  Tirtue  &nd  the  greatett  liap- 
plne^a  are  to  be  bia  pnaciplee.  Now  men  can  hardly  be  at  the 
•ame  time  very  virtuous  and  very  rich,  Over-mach  honesty  is  not 
consLiteQt  with  excesa  of  wealth.  Aad  why  U  thia  ?  Because  he 
who  makes  twice  an  much  and  mves  twice  oi  mich  ai  he  ought, 
feceiving  where  he  ought  not  and  not  apending  where  he  ougbu  will 
be  at  leant  twice  m  rich  aa  he  who  makea  money  where  hi^  oughti 
mad  spenda  where  he  ought.  On  the  other  hand,  an  utterly  bad 
man  ia  generally  profligate  and  poor^  while  he  who  acquires  hoQ- 
•stlyi  and  apenda  what  he  acquires  on  noble  obj*^ct«t  can  rarely  be 
▼cry  rich.  A  very  rich  man  is  not  a  good  man,  and  there  tore  not 
a  happy  one.  Now  the  object  of  our  laws  is  to  make  the  citizens 
as  friendly  and  happy  aa  possible,  which  they  will  be,  not  when 
there  are  the  most  wrongs  and  snita,  but  when  there  are  the  fewest. 
And^  therefore,  we  say  that  there  ia  to  be  no  silver  or  gold  in  the 
state,  nor  any  retail  trade  or  money-making,  which  wiU  lead  men 
to  neglect  that  which  la  the  object  of  all  money-making,  thut  b  to 
■ay,  the  acml  first  and  aflerwards  the  body ;  which  are  not  good 
for  much  without  music  and  gymnaiStic.  Money  ia  to  be  held  in 
bopor  last  or  third  ;  the  liiglie»t  interests  being  those  of  the  soul, 
and  in  the  second  class  are  to  be  ranked  those  of  the  body.  This 
b  the  true  order  of  legislation,  which  would  be  inverted  by  placing 
Ileal th  before  temperance,  or  wealth  before  health.  Let  our  dtizena 
lake  the  lot  upon  these  condltioas. 

It  might  be  well  if  every  man  could  have  come  to  the  colony  hav- 
ing equal  property  :  but  equality  i^i  impossible,  and  therefore  wo 
must  avoid  causes  of  offense  by  valuations  of  properties;,  and  pro* 
porUonate  taxation.  With  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this,  let  ua 
make  four  classes  in  which  the  citizens  may  be  placed  according  to 
their  original  property,  or  the  changes  of  their  fortune.  The  great- 
eat  of  evils  is  faction ;  and  this,  as  the  law  will  say^  is  caused  by 
extremes  of  poverty  or  wealth.  The  limit  of  either  shall  be  the  lot» 
which  must  not  be  diminished,  and  may  be  increased  fourfold,  bat 
not  more*  He  who  exceeds  the  Emit  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  excess  divided  between  the  informer  and  the  gods. 
All  property  other  than  the  lot  must  be  inscribed  in  a  register,  io 
that  any  disputea  which  arise  may  be  easily  determined. 

Tlie  dty  shall  be  in  a  suitable  aituatlon,  and  in  tiie  centre  of  the 
country,  and  ahall  be  divided  into  twelve  portions.  Firsts  we  will 
•rect  an  acropolis  encircled  by  a  wall,  within  which  are  to  be 
phiced  the  temples  of  Uestia,  and  Zeasy  and  Athene.  Beginning  at 
ihis  point,  we  will  divide  the  city  aad  the  entire  country  into  twelve 
portions,  containing  504 Q  lota.  Each  lot  ahall  oe  divided  into  two 
pazls,  and  there  shiill  be  a  residence  on  both.  The  distance  of  one 
part  of  the  lot  shall  be  compensated  by  the  nearneaa  of  the  other ; 
^  htfbiets  and  goodneas  by  the  greater  or  lest  siie.     The  tw«lra 
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gods  win  also  hare  twelve  portbns  and  lotf  corretpofeding  !•  tlMa 
Inscribed  on  the  register,  and  they  will  give  their  namei  to  tlii 
tribes.  The  town  and  the  country  shall  be  distributed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  objection  will  naturally  arise,  that  all  the  adrantaget  6L 
which  we  have  been  speaking  will  never  concur.  The  citizens  will 
not  tolerate  a  settlement  in  which  they  are  deprived  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  have  the  number  of  their  families  regulated,  and  the  sitai 
of  their  houses  fixed  by  law.  They  will  say  that  our  city  is  a  mm% 
image  of  wax ;  and  ^e  legislator  will  answer  '*  I  know  it,  hot  I 
maintain  that  we  ought  to  set  forth  an  ideal  which  is  as  perfect  M 
possible.  If  difficulties  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  we  most 
avoid  them  and  carry  out  the  remainder.  But  the  legislator  must 
first  be  allowed  to  complete  his  idea  without  interruption." 

The  number  twelve,  which  is  the  number  of  division,  runs  throngh 
all  parts  of  the  state,  phratries,  villages,  ranks  of  soldiers,  coins,  and 
measures  wet  and  dry,  which  are  all  to  be  made  commensurable 
with  one  another.  There  is  no  meanness  in  requiring  that  the 
smallest  vessels  should  have  a  common  measure,  which  may  apply 
to  all  measures  of  height  and  depth,  as  well  as  to  sounds  and 
motions,  upwards  or  downwards,  or  round  and  round.  And  the  use 
of  such  a  measure  should  be  duly  imposed  by  the  legislator  on  ali 
the  citizens.  No  instrument  of  education  is  more  valuable  than 
arithmetic ;  nothing  more  tends  to  sharpen  and  improve  and  inspire 
the  dull  intellect.  But  such  an  education  presupposes  a  lofly  and 
generous  spirit ;  there  must  be  no  meanness  in  the  mind  of  the  sta- 
dent.  Otherwise,  what  should  make  a  wise  man  will  go  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  rogue  ;  and  this  evil  tendency  may  be  actually  observed 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  are  degraded  in  their  general  character; 
whether  this  defect  in  them  is  to  be  attributed  to  misfortune  or  to 
the  erroneous  influence  of  education.  And  do  not  let  us  be  deceived 
Into  thinking  that  we  can  disregard  physical  causes,  or  that  there  are 
not  great  differences  in  the  power  of  regions  to  produce  good  men  * 
heat  and  cold,  and  water  and  food,  are  certainly  productive  of  many 
and  great  effects  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  ;  and  greater  still 
are  the  influences  of  particular  places,  in  which  the  air  is  holy,  and 
gods  and  demi-gods  have  taken  up  their  abode.  To  all  this  the 
*:^slator  must  attend,  so  far  as  lies  within  the  scope  of  humaa 
pnidence. 

Book  VI.  And  now  we  are  about  to  consider  (1)  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates ;  (2)  the  laws  by  which  their  powers  and  rights 
are  to  be  determined.  I  may  observe  by  the  way  that  laws,  how- 
ever good,  are  useless  and  also  ridiculous  unless  the  magistrate! 
we  able  to  execu^B  them.     And  therefore  (1)  the  intended  mleri 
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of  our  imaginanr  state  ebould  be  tested  {rotn  tLdr  youth  opwardft 
to  the  time  of  their  election ;  and  (2)  thoee  who  are  to  elect  them 
ought  to  be  trained  in  habita  of  law,  that  they  may  form  a  right 
jnd^^ent  of  good  and  bad  men.  But  uneducated  colonist?  wbo 
ftre  unacquainted  with  each  other,  will  not  be  likely  to  choose  well. 
What  then  shall  we  do  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must  do  :  The 
colony  will  have  to  be  intrusted  to  the  ten  commisftionera,  of  whom 
you  are  one»  and  I  will  help  you  and  them,  which  \a  my  r«aaon  for 
inrenting  this  romance.  And  I  cannot  bear  that  the  tale  should 
go  wandering  about  the  world  without  a  head,  —  lefl  in  this  amor- 
phous state,  it  will  be  such  an  ugly  monster*  **  Very  good."  Yes ; 
and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word,  if  God  and  old  age  will  be 
gracious  to  me.  And  God  will  be  gracious ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
what  a  ^^reat,  and  yaliant,  and  hazardous  creation  this  our  city  15. 
**  Why  hazardous  and  valiant  ?  **  WTiy,  surely  our  courage  is 
phown  in  imagining  that  the  new  coloniats  will  quietly  receive  our 
laws ;  for  no  cuui  likes  to  receive  laws  when  they  are  first  irapoped  : 
could  we  only  wait  until  those  who  had  been  educated  under  them 
are  grown  up,  and  are  of  age  to  vote  in  the  public  elections,  there 
would  be  far  greater  reason  to  expect  permanence  in  our  institu- 
tiotis,  **  Very  true/*  The  Cnosian  founders  should  take  pains  to 
clear  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the  colony,  and  above  all  in  the 
election  of  the  higher  officers.  "  How  would  you  appoint  them  ?  *" 
In  this  way :  The  Cnosians  who  take  the  lead  in  the  colony  will 
choose  thirty-seven  persons,  of  whom  nineteen  will  be  colonists,  and 
the  remaining  eighteen  Cnosians  — you  must  be  one  of  the  eighteen 
yourself.  **  Why  do  not  you  and  Megillua  join  us  ?  **  Athens  b 
nroudf  and  Sparta  too ;  and  they  are  both  a  lon^  way  off.  But 
m  me  proceeil  with  my  scheme.  As  time  goes  on,  the  mode  of 
election  will  be  aa  IbUows  :  All  who  are  of  full  age  in  the  variooi 
departments  of  the  military  service  will  be  electors ;  and  the  eleo 
tioQ  will  be  held  in  the  most  sacred  of  the  temples.  The  voter 
will  place  on  the  altar  a  tablet  containing  the  name  of  his  father, 
tribe,  and  ward,  together  with  his  own  name ;  and  he  may  take 
away  and  replace  his  vote  in  the  agora  within  thirty  days*  The 
300  who  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  be  publicly  an^ 
nouncedf  and  out  of  them  there  will  be  a  second  election  of  lOO ; 
and  out  of  the  lOO  a  third  election  of  thirty-eeven,  who  have  the 
greatest  number  of  votes :  these  are  to  be  the  rulers ;  and  the  last 
election  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  solemnity  of  the  electors  paa»- 
ing  through  victims.  But  then  who  is  to  arrange  all  this  ?  There 
is  a  common  saying,  that  the  beginning  is  half  ihe  whole ;  and  1 
should  say  a  good  deal  more  than  half.  *^  Mast  true."  The  only 
w»y  that  I  see  of  making  a  beginning  is  from  the  mother  city  ;  and 
'he ugh  in  after  ages  the  tie  may  be  broken,  and  quarrels  may  aris^ 
letween  them,  yet  in  early  days  the  child  naturally  looks  to  th« 
fmm  IT.  i 
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fii  tdMHr  4w:i  driMW.  »  vhom  Aatt  !»  adtei  X49  of  i 

l»  Im  di^tr  nl«f^  :  sMt  «bra  ±e  eoioor  has  1 

fliaa^   mtef  retam  hoas   aad 

TIm   dur^-«sv<ni   ihail   haiw  die  SiHovfii^ 

fhall  be  jt^arliaaa  4^  dM  ]am :  fffgnartly.  <i^  Aft  i 

is   dw  fiwr  gijjMi  —  moK  ladnrfin^  dM  ewoi* 

whidi  ir»  afiowped  at  a  tnrpiiUL     His  wbs  is  i 

m  ooc  <i«iienbefl  ia  Aft  re^iaoen.  in  irfrfinnn  »  die  < 

fodi  prycttjf  f4iall  (m  proeaeiitti  jeaouc  bf  law.  aad  if  fca  ba  < 

fca  fhall  low  hia  limn  m  tfce  pofalie  ^uucup  • 

pvoperty ;  be  fkall  all  bia  Slfe  loa^  b«  •soadsad  »  At  fax  ; 

a8at«a«ft  tball  be  iaaeribed  in  soaw  pofafie  plaea.     TIm  t 

gaarffiaaa  are  fio  eonciaiM  in  oAea  cwaatr  rears  anlr,  aa 

aieace  bol^iia^  odfee  at  fitr  jean,  or  if  laMr.  aoc  la  raa 

awenc^* 

Geaerala  bare  aow  to  be  elected,  aad  roaimaaden  of  1 
brfs(adi«srs  of  SnunL  Tbe  generala  sikall  be  propoaed  br  cia  ]^ 
diao*  of  die  law.  aad  elected  br  duee  wbo  are  or  bare  been  of  tha 
a^  fbr  nilicarr  «errice.  Aar  one  aaar  eiiallease  tbe  persoa  aoai- 
faiared  aad  start  aaocber  eaoi-fiiiate.  wbom  be  aiSnaa  apoa  oatk  ia 
h^  better  qnalified.  Tbe  three  wbo  obcaia  tbe  yeneac  "—^tr 
of  Tore^  «hall  be  elected.  Tbe  generals  thos  elected  dull  prmwa 
die  tAxiarck«  or  bri^adien,  aad  tbe  chaHea^  mar  be  aade,  aad 
tkn  Totinq^  taken,  ia  tbe  faoie  Biaaaer  aj  ia  tbe  pre^iooa  eaaa. 
AMnabUet  hr  electioaa  are  to  be  beld  la  die  fine  instance*  aad 
•Btn  dM  prjtaaea  aad  coondl  come  into  beinz*  br  tbe 
af  tbe  law  ia  noaie  bolj  place :  aad  Uier  sball  dhide  tl 
lato  boplitea  aad  cavalrj,  placing  in  a  tiiird  dirijioa  all  tbe  feat. 
All  are  to  Tote  for  general  aad  caTalrr  officers.  Tbe  brigadian 
an  to  be  Toted  lor  b/  all  wbo  carry  tbields.  Next,  tba  eavafrj 
an  to  ebooee  pb jiarebs  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  armr ;  bat  ^rrlait 
of  crebers  aad  otber  irre^lar  troops  shall  be  apfiointed  hj  tba 
generals  tbemseWes.  Tbe  generals  of  caTalrr  tkaU  be  propoaud 
aad  Toted  upon  hj  tbe  same  persoos  who  Tote  for  generals  of  tba 
mtm^.  The  two  who  bare  the  greatest  nxnnber  of  rotes  shall  ba 
laaders  of  all  the  horse.  Dispotes  about  tbe  roting  mar  be  raiaed 
aace  or  twice,  bat  not  oftener. 

Tbe  council  shall  consist  of  S60,  who  mar  be  conreniendj  cfiridad 
lato  four  sections  of  ninetj  each,  making  ninetr  coonselora  of  eacb 
elass.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  citizens  shall  rote  for  members  of 
tbe  eooncil  t4ken  from  the  first  class ;  and  tbej  shall  all  be  compeQad 
to  rote  na/ler  pain  of  fine  —  this  shall  be  the  business  of  tbe  first 
iasf.  On  the  second  da/  a  similar  election  shall  be  made  finom  tbt 
class.     On   the  third  day,  ninety  members  of  tbe 
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be  elected  jh^m  iha  third  oIum  ;  but  the  compulsion  to  watt 
nil  only  extend  to  the  votors  of  the  three  first  cl&«9es,  who»  if  they 
tl  ti>  >'oti?,  shall  p»y  a  fine  according  to  their  cla^s*     On  tho  fourtli 
,ilftTt  metubcrs  of  tlie  council  s^all  be  elected  from  the  fourth  claait 
shall  be  elected  bY  all,  but  there  frhall  be  no  compul^on  except 
ircmberi  of  the  first  and  secoud  class^  who  if  thay  abstain  from 
shall  be  punished  by  fines.     On  the  fifUi  dar,  the  names  ahail 
ibited,  ftnd  out  of  them  every  citizen  ahall  choose  180  of  eadt 
these  are  to  be  reduced  by  lot  to  ninety^  and  90  X  4  wUl  ibna 
council  for  the  year. 

mo4le  of  election  which  has  been  de^ribed  is  a  mean  between 
onarchy  and  democnicy,  and  such  a  mean  should  ever  be  obsejrre  i 
the  state.     For  servants  and  masters  cannot  be  friends,  and,  al- 
ough  equality  make^  friendsliip,  we  must  remember  tliat.  there  aro 
;ty»     One  of  the^n   Is  the  bare  external  rule  of 
and  there  b  also  a  higher  equnlity,  which  is 
e  jud^ent  of  Zeus-     This  latter  has  little  place  in  human  affair?, 
that  little  is  the  source  of  all  the  good  which  cities  or  individiials 
er  attain^     This  is  tliat  equality  which  crives  more  to  the  better 
id  ie«»  to  the  infenar,  and  is  the  true  political  justice  ;  to  this  the 
Ifttor  h^ok?,  and  we  in  our  state  desire  to  look,  not  to  tiie  inter- 
either  of  tyrants  or  mobs.     But  justice  cannot  always  be  strictly 
enforced*  and   then  equity  and  mercy  have  to  bo  substituted :  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  when  true  justice  will  not  be  endured,  we  must 
yxe  recourse  to  the  rougher  justice  of  the  lot,  which  God  must  be 
itreated  to  gmde, 

Tbew  ftre  the  principal  means  of  preserving  the  state,  but  per^ 
;aal  care  will  also  be  required.  The  sailor  has  to  keep  a  lookout 
T  the  ship  nig^ht  and  day ;  and  the  vessel  of  state  is  tossing  in  a 
»lit4cal  sea,  and  therefore  watch  must  succeed  watch,  and  rulers 
u*t  join  hands  with  rulers,  never  allowing  their  vigilance  to  relax. 
f  th«  360  senators,  the  greater  part  may  be  permitted  to  go  and 
,anay;e  their  own  affairs,  but  a  twelftli  portion  must  be  set  aside  in 
UiOnth  for  the  a^i ministration  ot'  the  state.  Their  business  will 
to  receive  information  and  answer  embassies,  also  to  prevent  or 
al  internal  disorders;  wherefore  they  shouhl  exereiae  authority 
ivcr  all  assemblies.  These  matters  will  l>e  ordered  by  the  monthly 
.iriaioa  of  the  council. 

Besides  the  council,  there  ought  to  be  wardens  of  waysi  buildingt, 
harbors,  market-places,  tbun tains,  and  the  like.     The  temples  should 
,ve  iheir  priests  and  priestesses^  whether  hereditary  or  newly  ap- 
ted,  and  thej«  should  be  officera  bavin;*  dominion  over  men  and 
asts :  three  kinds  will  be  eaou;;h.      The  first  may  be  called  war* 
ins  of  the  city ;  the  second,  wardens  of  the  agora ;  the  priests  ara 
'llic  third  kind,  and  they  will  commonly   hold  family  prieathooda; 
mod  if  these  do  not  exist  in  any  of  the  families  of  the  new  colonUt^ 
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lit  them  be  created.  Some  of  our  mngiftrAtea  AfiM  be  eleded  hf 
Lf€te,  aonio  hv  lot ;  luid  the  upper  And  lowi?r  cla«s«?8  phall  mingle  is 

fricnclly  mJiiincr  in  the  election.  The  ttppointirient  of  pri«*tP 
fhonld  bo  Icfl  to  the  God — that  ii,  to  the  lot  in  which  llio  Go<l  will 
mauifL\*»t  hii  will,  the  pOTMiii  elected  undergoing  a  ncrutiny,  in  proof 
of  his  being  in  his  own  pereon,  and  that  of  hia  father  and  mother, 
froL*  irf>m  impurity  and  homicide*  The  laws  which  are  to  govern 
the  tt^mples  should  be  brought  from  Delphi,  and  executed  oador  Um 
direction  of  the  intcrpretorf  of  them.  FriesU  and  prietteaeea  are 
IQ  be  of  sixty  year*  of  aj^o,  and  ahall  hold  office  for  a  year  only  |  the 
twelve  tribes  $haU  l>e  formed  into  bodict  of  four,  who  will  elect  four 
apiece,  making  twelve  in  alL  llie  three  who  have  the  jB^atest  niini* 
tier  of  votes  shall  be  appointed,  and  undergo  a  scrutiny ;  the  rGmadii* 
ingf  nine  shall  gt)  to  Delphi,  in  order  that  the  God  may  wdcct  oti« 
out  of  i*ttch  tria<l  —  and  they  phall  be  appointed  for  life*  \V1mhi 
any  onit  dies,  anotlit^r  shall  be  elected  from  tht?  tribe  of  the  deoeieed. 
Hiere  shall  alio  be  treaaureTt  of  the  temples  and  groves,  having 
autlioHty  over  the  prodiMe  and  the  letting  of  them* 

'Die  defeitsi!  of  tht^  city  should  be  eominitte<l  to  the  generals,  and 
dBeers,  and  prytunet},  and  to  the  wardens  of  die  city  and  agora. 
The  defense  of  tiie  country  shall  be  on  thii  wise :  there  are  twelve 
dlsliicts  and  twelve  tribes,  and  in  each  tltere  shall  be  five  wardeoi 
of  the  country,  and  each  of  the  five  shall  select  twelve  others  oui 
of  tlieir  own  di (Strict,  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  less  than  twenty^ 
five  yeari  of  age.  Evcrj'  month  they  shall  have  one  of  the  twelve 
portions  of  tlie  country  allotted!  to  them,  and  go  from  one  to  the 
otlicr,  and  back  again  from  we  it  to  east,  and  from  east  to  west* 
changing  tho  stations  in  their  progress  backwards  and  ferwarda  in 
liferent  months,  that  they  max  Itnow  the  country  at  all  seaaoni  of 
the  year.  Every  thini  year  Uiey  shall  have  new  wardens  of  tha 
country,  and  comtiiandeni  of  the  wateli.  While  on  service,  their 
firKt  duty  wUl  be  to  see  that  the  country  is  well  fortified,  trenching 
and  throwing  up  works  in  dilFereut  places,  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
Inhabitants;  they  will  use  tiie  beasts  of  burden  and  tJhe  laborem 
whom  they  find  on  the  spot,  but  taking  care  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  regular  couree  of  agriculture.  They  will  keep  the 
inads  in  good  order,  and  render  every  part  of  the  country  as  in- 
acoesaible  as  possible  to  enemies,  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to 
friends.  They  will  restrain  and  preserve  the  rain  which  cornea 
down  from  heaven,  making  the  barren  places  fertile,  and  the  w«t 
pla<»efl  dry.  They  will  ornament  the  fountains  with  plantations  and 
buildings,  and  guide  the  streams  to  the  temples  and  groves  of  ttie 
godi ;  providing  wateT  by  irrigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
sacred  places  tiie  youth  shoidd  make  gymnasia  for  themselves,  and 
warm  baths  for  the  aged ;  there  the  weary  frame  of  the  rustic^  worn 
with  ^^,  will  be  kindly  received,  and  experience  far  better  treat* 
Bkeilt  than  at  the  hands  of  a  oountry  doctor. 
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Hw  duties  of  tlie  service  will  be  useful  as  well  fts  iraamcntal^ 
'  thm  tasLif  police  will  be  the  guardians  of  the  several  portioof  of 
comtry  a$M^ed  to  them ;  and  they  will  also  ileU^rniine  nny 
Her  disputes  between  the  citizens  np  to  three  minae*  In  Etill 
er  causes,  the  6ve  mlera  may  decide  alone ;  but  in  the  jjreater^ 
seventeen  shall  determine.  Every  judge  except  the  highest  of 
fhail  give  an  account.  If  the  wardens  of  the  country  do  any 
ong  to  the  inhabitants,  let  them  submit  to  the  decision  of  tJie 
in  the  neighborhood^  where  the  question  ia  only  of  a  mina  | 
in  suita  cif  a  greater  amount^  or  in  caset  of  appeal,  the  injured 
ty  may  brin«^  his  suit  into  the  comrooa  courts,  and,  if  he  obtain 
1  venlict,  may  exact  a  double  penalty. 
The  wardens^  while  on  their  two  years'  service,  shall  live  and  eat 
cther«  and  he  who  is  absent  from  the  daily  meal  without  permit* 
ion,  or  sleeps  out  at  night,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  deserter,  and 
able  to  be  punished  by  any  one  who  meets  htm-  If  any  of  the 
ilers  is  guilty  of  such  an  irr^n^ularity,  the  whole  company  of  sixty 
ball  have  him  punished ;  and  ho  of  them  who  screens  him  fthnll  be 
utile  to  a  still  heavier  penalty.  He  who  is  not  a  good  servant  will 
ot  be  a  good  master;  and  a  man  should  pride  himself  more  upon 
rving  weil  than  upon  commanding  :  (1)  upon  serving  the  Inwa 
ad  the  gods;  and  (i)  upon  serving  ancient  and  honorable  men. 
be  twelve  and  the  five  should  serve  and  be  sserved  by  UiemselYe% 
Dining  not  to  use  the  labor  of  the  villagers  for  their  private 
Ivaata^  but  only  for  the  good  of  tht*  public.  Let  them  searcii 
he  country  ihrougli,  and  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
[ility;  with  this  view,  hunting  and  field  sporta  should  be  encoui^ 
The  service  to  whom  these  duties  are  committed,  is  the 
.  or  rural  police* 

Next  we  have  to  speak  of  the  election  of  the  wardens  of  the 

and  of  the  city*     The  wardens  of  the  city  shall  be  three  in 

umber,  and  they  shall  have  the  care  of  the  streets,  roads,  baildinga, 

tlio  of  the  water  supply,  which  they  wlU  provide  pure  and  abua- 

lant*     They  «ball  be  chosen  out  of  the  highest  class,  and  when  the 

timber  of  candidates  has  been  reduced  to  six*  three  out  of  the  six 

11  be  taken  by  loty  and,  after  being  tested  by  a  scrutiny,  shall  be 

dniitted  to  their  oHice.     The  wardens  of  the  agora  ahaU  be  five  in 

aber — ten  are  to  be  first  elected,  and  everyone  shall  vote  Ibi 

of  them  ;    the  ten   shall  be  afterwards   reduced  to  fire,  as  in 

\  former  election.     The  first  and  second  class  shall  be  compelled 

>  go  to  the  assembly,  but  not  the  third  and  fourth,  Qnless  tliey  are 

k|)ictal]y  summoned.     The  warflens  of  the  agora  shall  have  the  care 

'  tie  temples  and  fountains  which  are  in  the  agora,  and  shall  pun- 

tbose  who  injure  them  by  stripes  and  bonds,  if  they  Im  slaves 

strangers ;  and  by  6n«?s,  if  they  be  citixens.     And  the  wardens 

the  city  sliall  have  a  similar  power  of  infUcting  imprli^iiuent 

ind  fine,^  in  their  own  department. 
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I;)  tbe  next  pUee,  ih^m  mupt  be  mioliten  of  mufllc  and  gflB^ 
naatSc  ;  on«  cIaas  of  tKem  fiupenn  tending  gymnatia  tad  pohooli:, 
the  education  anil  hout^itig  of  youth,  mule  ftDcl  fSBfnate  —  the  c 
havltij^  to  do  with  conk*9t«  of  rausic  and  gymnastic.     In   mutl( 
ronU^st**  thiTO  fihall  be  one  wit  of  judges  of  solo  siniipng  or  pUyin 
vUo  will  jn<l;;e  of  rhAps^HliMji,  flut<>- player*,  harp-plAyem,  and  tho  Uki 
and  another  of  chorns(i«,   Ktich  chorus  of  mcnf  and  boyii*  and  maidei 
mu^t  have  a  leatieT  —  one  will  1>q  cnoiij^h,  and  he  ihould  not  bo 
than  forty  y^ars  of  Rgc  ;  secondly,  there  roust  be  a  maatcr  of 
ftgcd  not  Icsn  tlijin  thirty  ycai's ;  hi!  wtU  introduoc  the  com 
to  the  «tAge,  and  reefer  tho  judjErmcjit  of  them  to  the  judgea. 
eharegus  is  to  be  elected  for  a  year  tn  un  assembly  at  which  all  w] 
takf  an  inten*»t  in  music  sure  rornpelled  to  attend,  a.nd  no  on©  ebw. 
Anybo<Jy  may  challenge  on  the  ground  thnt  so  nnd  bo  U  unfit ;  aad 
to  Uds  the  olhiT  piirty  may  reply  thnt  he  is  fit.    One  is  to  b6  ohom 
by  lot  out  of  ten  who  am  eU^cted   by  vote.     Neat  sltik!l  be  elMlld 
out  of  the  second  antl  third  c1a!«e!i  the  judges  of  f^yninastio  oootoat^ 
who  are  to  b>*  three  in  number,  chosen,  ailer  they  have  hmn  te#tad« 
out  of  twenty  who  have  btH.'n  elected  by  ilie  three  highest  cUatei  — 
the»e  bein;;:  coiniielled  to  attend  lit  the  idei'tlon. 

One  nuni*ter  remains,  who  will  have  tbe  general  supcrintendeni 
of  the  education  of  either  «ex.  Let  him  be  not  less  than  fifty  y< 
old,  and  tire  fuiher  of  children  born  in  wedlock,  of  one  sex  if 
of  botli ;  nnd  let  lum  and  the  electors  agree  in  regarding  his  offica 
as  thn  hic^he^t  in  the  «tate.  For  the  right  growth  of  the  first  shoot 
in  ptantJi  und  nnimals,  tame  or  wild,  including  man,  19  the  clii«*f 
cause  of  matured  ptTfcction,  Man  is  a  civilized  anlmnl,  but  he  be- 
eomes  either  tho  gentlei«t  or  tho  fiercest  of  all  cretiturcfi,  accordingly 
as  he  IK  well  or  ill  LHluent<Hl.  Wherefore  he  who  is  elected  to  preiidl 
over  education  should  be  the  best  man  possible*  lie  shall  hold  offi 
for  five  years,  and  shall  be  elected  out  of  tho  gunrdiuns  of  the  la 
by  tJ*«  votes  of  the  other  mngistrntes  with  the  exception  uf 
senate  and  prytanes ;  and  tho  election  shall  be  held  by  ballot 
the  temple  of  Apolto. 

When  a  ma^strate  diea  before  his  term  of  office  hae  expired, 
other  shall  be  elected  in  hSe  place ;  and,  in  ctam  the  gtiardiaa  of 
orphan  dieei,  another  shall  be  elected  by  tbe  reUtions  within  t^it 
days ;  and  they  shall  be  fined  a  drabbnia  a  day  kr  every  day  which 
they  delay. 

Tbe  city  which  has  no  eaurts  of  law  is  not  a  city ;  and  a  judlge 
who  is  Rileni^  and  either  in  preliminary  trials,  or  in  arbii 
leaves  tlie  iurjiiiry  to  the  litigants  is  not  a  good  judge,  and 
%  few  judges  lire  better  thaa  many,  but  the  few  mmt  be  good 
matter  should   be  clearly  stated  by  both  side«,  and  time  and 
eration  will  elicit  tlie  truth.    Before  going  to  law,  causes  ihould  first 
he  tried  among  neighbors  who  know  the  circumstaacesi  and  if  the] 
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be  9i:f  led  by  them,  let  tbem  be  rdtsrred  to  a  higber  ccxut  % 
if  the  ttro  courts  do  not  agree,  to  &  lumber  itill,  of  which  the 
sioa  ihall  be  final. 
Eveiy  ma^Btrate  is  a  jadrr^,  and  every  jud<re  is  a  ma^i^tnit^  em 
)  day  am  which  he  is  deciding  a  ^uit.  Let  the  suprenie  tribunal 
I  thiit  on  which  the  Liti^nt«  f^hall  ngree  ;  and  let  there  be  two 
tier  tribunaK  one  for  public  and  the  other  Kjr  pnvate  caa»e«.  The 
ligh  court  of  appeal  shall  be  composed  of  all  the  officera  of  state  ; 
tiey  fhall  meet  on  the  last  dtiy  of  the  year,  and  choose  one  judge 
each  court :  and  those  who  are  elected,  afier  a  scrutiny  thall 
'le  causes,  and  be  judges  of  appeal,  lliey  shall  give  theif 
I  openly f  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  who  have  eli  cted 
1 ;  and  if  any  one  charges  another  with  deciding  against  hini 
^fairly,  he  shall  lay  his  aceusation  before  the  guardians  of  tlie  Iaw^ 
if  the  jodge  be  found  guilty  he  shall  pay  damages  to  the  ex* 
at  of  half  the  iiyur}%  unless  the  guardians  of  the  law  doem  thai 
Is  worthy  of  a  sererer  judgroent. 

Odenses  against  the  state  should  be  judged  by  the  whole  people, 

\  they  are  all  injured  by  them  ;  and  the  triitl  of  them  should 

^place  before  three  of  the  highest  fnAgistrates,  upon  whom  the 

iant  and  plaLntifT  can  agree.      A^lso  in  private  suitB  all  should 

I  as  far  as  possible,  and  therefore   there   should  be  a  court  ol 

&w  In  every  ward;  for  he  who  has  no  share  in  the  adminlstratloiL 

r  justice,  appears  to  himself  to  have  no  »hare  in  the  state.    The  &nal 

dgment  shall  rest  with  that  court  which,  as  we  maintain^  ha»  been 

ablished  in  the  most  incorruptible  form  possible.     And  now  hav* 

Bg  done  with  the  courts  and  tlie  election  of  rulers,  we  may  proceed 

\  actual  legislation.  **  I  like  your  way,  Stranger,  and  particularly 

&ve  your  manner  of  joining  the  beginning  to  the  end."     Thea 

'  our  old  man's  game  of  play  lias  gone  off  well.    '*  Say,  ratherp 

venous  and    noble   pursuit.'*     Perhaps;    but   let  me  ask  yoa 

'  you  ever  observed  the  manner  in  which  painters  put  in  and 

it  apprentices  put  in  and  rub  out  color;  1  want  you  to  remark 

:  their  endless  labor  will  last  but  a  short  time,  anless  they  leave 

Jed  them  some  successor  who  will  restore  the  picture,  and  make 

Igood  the  ravages  of  time.    **  Certainly."    And  b  not  tlus  what  yon 

lUnd  I  have  to  do  at  the  present  moment  ?     We  are  in  the  evening 

'  life  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must  leave  our  work  of  legislatioa 

\^  be  improve i  and  perfected  by  the  next  generation  ;   not   only 

king  laws  for  tliem,  but  making  them  lawgivers.     "  We  must  do 

'  best."    Let  us  address  them  as  follows :  Beloved  savion  of  the 

IawSi  we  give  you  an  outline  of  legislation  which  you  must  fill  up. 

Hiaar  now  in  what  way  your  work  is  to  be  acoompliahed :  Megilluai 

and  Cleinias,  and  I  are  agreed,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  agree 

vith  us  in  thinking,  tliat  the  whole  ener^es  of  a  man  should  be  d»> 

tcted  to  the  acquisition  of  manly  virtue,  whether  this  is  to  be  gaine*! 
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hf  stud)*,  or  hiiliit,  or  some  kind  of  posseiiloR,  or  desire,  or  ojiinioti, 

or  knowledge;  nil  ImpedimcntJi  to  Tirtiio  he  mnwt  ditregnni.  RAtfavr 
tlmn  liccopt  institutions  which  t«nd  t<>  clcgjade  and  enikye  him,  ba 
vhouKl  fly  his  country  und  endure  uny  hardship.  These  are  our 
principleii*  and  we  would  nsk  you  to  juds^e  of  the  laws  hy  tbtn  s lAiid- 
iLrd^  nml  prniwe  or  bliime  them  Accordingly  fts  they  mro  or  aiv  not 
Cttptible  of  imptAnting  this  character* 

And  first  of  Inws  concerning  niligion.  In  the  GonsiderKikm  of 
these  we  shall  hiive  to  return  to  the  number  SOiO,  of  which  |]m 
tw<»tflli  p&rt  ii  420  =  SO  X  ^i»  v^nd  this  oorreepondi  to  the  nnm* 
hers  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  each  tribe  may  be  Inrtker  sobditidod 
Xy  12.  KriTy  divisor  is  a  gUi  of  God»  and  correspoode  lu  tbfl 
moDihB  of  the  y^iir  and  to  the  inoTcment  of  the  universe*  EifBry 
city  has  a  number^  but  some  are  more  fbrtQ&aU»  tlian  others,  and 
nothing  can  bo  more  fortunate  thrui  our  number,  which  can  be 
divided  by  all  numbt^rs  up  to  12,  with  the  exception  of  II,  and 
even  by  11,  if  2  fiuuilies  are  «leduoted.  The  truth  of  tlilft  may  be 
easily  provexl  when  we  have  lin«<ure.  But  kuivinj^  the  proof  for  the 
present,  we  will  pjsx*e«Nl  to  »«<Nt;j^ti  to  each  division  some  god  Oir 
demi-god,  who  shall  have  aitarii  r*u<H*d  to  iIkuj,  a»ul  wtcrificcs olTefed 
twice  ft  tnonth  j  and  asueroblies  shall  be  held  in  their  honor,  twetv« 
for  the  divisions  of  tlie  tribes,  and  twelve  for  the  city.  The  object 
of  the«e  will  be  to  promote  friendship  and  acqu^utance  and  family 
intercourse ;  for  families  mu«t  bo  acquainted  before  they  marry  ; 
if  they  are  not,  great  misUiket  will  arise.  Lei  tlicro  be  innocent 
dan«^c9  of  young  men  and  maiden*!,  who  may  have  tlic  opportunity 
of  sceinj?  one  another  in  Tno<lc^t  undrefls.  To  the  details  of  all  this 
the  mni^terji  of  choruses  and  the  guaniians  will  attend,  orabodying 
in  laws  llie  results  of  their  experience  ?  and  after  ten  years  making 
\ho  lawi  pi»rrnancnt»  with  the  consent  of  the  legislator,  if  he  bo 
alivUf  or,  if  he  be  not  alive»  the  guardian*  of  the  law  shall  perfbot 
them  and  settle  them  once  for  alL  At  least,  if  any  fUrther  oha&gef 
are  reqtiiri'd,  the  magistrates  must  take  the  whole  people  into  ooiui* 
leU  and  obt/iin  Uie  sanction  of  all  the  oracles* 

Whenever  any  one  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirl  V'fivu  wiints  to  mnrry»  let  him  do  so ;  but  first  let  him  hear  tbe 
strain  which  we  will  address  to  him  :  — 

Son  of  a  virtuouii  Hire :  you  should  marry,  but  not  for  wealth ; 
even  a  little  inferiority  in  thiB  respect  miiy  be  well ;  nor  should 
you  avoid  jKjverty,  for  j'our  object  is  to  have  a  well-balanced  and 
tarmoniouff  homo.  A  man  is  commonly  disposed  to  marry  some 
one  who  l»  like  himself  in  property  and  character.  This,  however, 
Is  not  for  the  inttire!$t<t  of  the  etatc  :  hence  the  need  of  a  law  that 
the  rich  and  odghty  fhall  not  marry  tlie  rich  and  mighty.  Some 
will  l>o  angry  and  others  will  make  merry  at  tho  notion  that  the 
oossionate  are  to   marry  the  dull,  or  the  dull  the  passionate ;  ffat 
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tliev  do  not  understand  that  the  state  it  a  cup  in  which  two  cl^ 
mentA  min«;le,  the  one  frothing  wine,  the  other  sober  water^  and 
the  Admixture  of  these  is  nn  excellent  drink.  Not  that  any  written 
law  x»  cApAbie  of  effecting  this,  which  must  he  left  to  the  influence 
of  piiblic  opinion.  These  are  our  precepts  about  m&rriage;  and 
ihm  former  precept  must  not  be  fozvotten,  that  every  one  should 
seek  to  attain  tnimortAlitj  and  raise  up  a  fair  posterity  to  serre 
G<j<i»  This  is  the  prelude  of  the  law^  to  which  if  a  man  will  noi 
Usten^  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  remains  unmarried^  let  him  pay 
fta  aanual  line  :  if  he  be  of  the  first  class,  100  drachmas;  if  of  the 
HMSoild,  70  ;  if  of  the  third,  SO ;  and  if  of  the  fourth,  30.  This  fine 
■hall  be  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Her& ;  and  if  he  refuse  to 
|Niy,  a  tenfold  penalty  nhali  be  exaoi^d  by  the  treasurer  of  Her^ 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment  Further,  the  unmarried 
man  shall  receive  no  honor  or  obedience  fttum  the  young,  and  he 
ahall  not  retain  the  ri^ht  of  punishing  others*  A  man  is  neither 
to  give  nor  receive  a  dowry ;  and  in  oar  state  he  will  not  grow 
old  in  poverty,  for  ^j^y  one  is  provided  with  the  necessaries  of 
Hie,  If  tbtf  woman  is  not  rich,  her  husband  will  not  be  her  humble 
servant.  He  who  obeys  this  law  does  well^  and  he  who  disobeys 
•hall  pay  a  5ne  according  to  lus  class,  which  shall  be  exacted  by 
the  treasurers  of  Her&  and  Zeus  as  before  in  the  ease  of  the  un- 
tnarried. 

The  betrothal  of  the  parties  shall  be  made  by  the  next  of  Idn  in 
Taariotts  degrees,  or  if  there  are  none,  by  the  guardians.  The  offer- 
ings and  ceremonies  of  marriage  shall  be  determined  by  the  inter- 
of  sacred  rites*  Let  the  wedding  party  be  moderate,  and 
never  exceed  a  man^s  means ;  five  male  and  five  female  Mends,  and 
a  like  number  of  kinsmen,  are  enough.  The  expense  should  not  ex- 
cef»4  for  the  first  class,  a  mina ;  and  for  the  second  class,  half  a 
mina.  Extravance  is  to  be  regarded  as  vulgarity  and  ignoraaoe  of 
tiuptiat  proprieties*  Much  wine  is  only  to  be  drunk  at  the  festivals 
ef  Dion3'sus,  and  certainly  not  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  taking  a  great  step  in  hfe,  ought  to 
liave  all  their  wits  about  them ;  they  should  be  especially  careful  of 
^Ve  night  on  which  God  may  give  thorn  the  seed  of  increase,  and 
^hich  this  will  be  none  can  telL  Their  bodies  and  soub  diould  be 
In  tlie  mo<;t  temperate  condition  ;  they  should  abstain  from  all  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  disease  or  vice,  which  will  otherwise  become 
|ieredit;ini%  There  is  an  ori^nid  divinity  in  man  which  preserve* 
ill  things  if  used  with  proper  respect.  He  who  marries  should 
make  the  second  house  the  nest  and  nursery  of  his  young ;  he  should 
leave  his  father  and  nu>thor,  and  then  he  will  have  more  affection  tor 
yif'TO  ^  "  thore  ought  to  be  a  desiderium  to  get  rid  of  offemimies,*' 
Re  will  go  forth  as  a  colony  and  will  bring  up  his  children  in  an 
tthcr  plnce,  handing  on  the  lamp  of  life  to  another  generation. 
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About  property  in  geneml  thero  Is  little  difficult j,  mth  tlw  as 
fflption  of  property  in  staves^  conccmitisir  whom  tbort  is  gr«At  dkf^ 
fnro  of  opiiiinn.  The  sUt'ery  of  tlic  Uplat*  b  affirmed  by 
he  the  ^rrt  ate^t  L^ootL  nnd  by  othcn  tlic  grentett  miflfortune  of  S|Hurtb' 
To  a  certiiin  extent  tluTo  is  th©  »iwno  doubt  About  the  liM,r^sy  ui  (be 
lariHndyuinns  nt  Hcmclca  and  of  the  Tbonealian  Ft?Dt»Bt»e*  Tbli 
iikcff  U5  }i?k,  What  ?«h!ill  we  do  with  our  fliives  ?  to  wldcU 
6M  would  agree  iu  replying,  Let  us  ha%'e  the  best  and  mo«t  at 
irfknil  ^'e  can  ^^*t.  All  of  uh  hav^  heani  nlorieft  uf  i»luv«»ii  who 
•aved  tht?  lives  aod  pnjpcrties  of  tlieir  miiHienif  nnd  bt^cn  Insttor  Ui 
tbem  than  a  u^jn  rir  a  brother.  "  CVrtiiiul)/*  Y*a  tJitiro  ii  lui  cpfh 
fx)iiite  doctrin<«,  tliat  slaves  are  good  for  noUdQ<af  jtnd  not  to  bt 
trusted ;  as  Humt«r  nay**,  "  Slavery  taken  awuy  half  a  inari*«  unde> 
itanding,**  And  difTerent  p©r»0Q«  treat  tbeui  hi  difli^rent  wayt ;  therf 
l#re  some  who  never  trust  them,  and  boat  them  like  do^jj,  until  they 
Bake  thoiu  not  thrice,  but  many  timet  a«  plavi«h  as  tiu^y  wv>.re  bo> 
fbve  J  and  others  pursue  the  oppoaif^  [>lan.  Man  is  a  trouhlcfomt 
animal,  aa  has  been  often  nhown,  M<py;illu>t,  hi  your  Messcnlan  war*  j 
and  great  mi^chiefa  have  arisen  in  countneii  wh«'rc  thiTo  arc  lari^e 
bodies  of  slaves  who  speak  a  common  lanti^ua^^u.  Two  rules  may  be 
j;[ven  for  their  management:  first,  that  tiic  i^lavcs  who  come  from  the 
iMUiie  country  slu>uld  be  difijicrfcd  ;  and  Hocondly,  tli;tt  tliey  should 
Ije  treaunl  by  tlieir  masters  with  perfi-et  justiec-,  even  more  tlioa 
equals,  and  for  his  own  sake  quite  as  much  as  theirs.  For  Uie  fruty 
jiift  man  is  he  who  hatej  injustice  when  eiwy;  and  he  who  If 
rijrhteous  in  the  Uf*atnient  of  his  ulaves,  as  of  any  inferiors,  has  ill 
him  the  seed  of  virtue*  Masters  fhould  never  play  with  their  slaves  j 
thii»  which  is  a  common  practice,  is  a  great  piece  of  foUy^  and  in- 
oreasci  the  diHiculty  and  palnfulness  of  managing  them  to  belli 
parties,    **  You  are  cpute  right.** 

Next  as  tc>  habitations.  These  ought  to  have  been  spoken  of  be* 
lores  'f  for  no  man  can  marry  a  wife  and  have  slaves,  who  h;u  not  a 
bcmse  for  them  to  live  in.  Let  us  supply  the  omi.««ion*  The  agora 
ibooid  be  in  the  centre  of  thcs  city,  and  the  templeti  iu  the  nuigbi 
borhood  of  the  acropolljt.  Near  them  should  be  the  residenctis  of 
Ibis  magistimtest  and  the  courts  of  law  in  which  capital  olTeDOM  mn 
to  be  tried*  Matters  iierious  in  themselves  are  ren<lered  more  eci^ 
ous  by  their  proximity  to  tiie  gods.  As  to  walls,  Megillup,  let  tbeoi 
•leep  in  the  earth,  its  at  Sj>arta ;  **  Cold  iteel  is  the  best  wall/'  ae 
the  poet  tells  us.  Besides,  what  an  ab!^ardity  there  would  be  in 
tending  our  youth  to  di'^  fossi^H  zind  raise  buildings  in  defense  of  thii 
Dorders  of  our  country*,  and  then  to  build  a  city  wnll,  which  ii 
very  unhealthy,  and  i»  apt  to  make  people  fancy  that  they  may  run 
there  and  rest  in  ldlene8^  not  knowing  that  true  rest  must  alwayf 
fi>Uow  toil,  and  that  toil  of  another  sort  is  the  consequence  of  idi^ 
If,  bowever,  there  must  be  a  wall,  the  private  houses  bad 
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better  be  ao  mnuiged  as  to  form  one  irall ;  this  mil  biiye  an  agrM- 
ftble  Aspect,  nod  the  building  will  be  safer  And  more  defenFiblc.  Tho 
inluiliitaiits  will  ket^p  the  wall  in  repair  under  the  superint^ndenoo 
of  tbe  ladilesi^  who  will  enforce  cleanliness^  and  preserve  tlie  public 
bitlldings  or  excavations  from  the  encroncbments  of  individuals. 
'Xlio  ledilefl  will  ako  take  care  to  let  Uic  rains  flow  ofT  oiisily*  ard 
will  regulate  otht^r  matters  concerning  the  general  atiminisFtrauon  of 
the  city.    VVIiAt  remains  may  be  leti  to  the  goardiaiis  of  the  law 

And  now,  having  provided  buildings,  nod  having  marriiMl  »nr 
citizens,  we  will  proceed  to  speak  of  their  mode  of  life.  In  a  w%li* 
constituted  state,  individuals  cannot  be  allowed  to  live  as  the/ 
please.  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  Because  I  am  going  to  enact  that 
the  bridegroom  shall  not  absent  himself  from  the  common  meals 
They  were  instituted  originally  with  a  view  to  war,  and^  ihougb 
deemed  singular  when  first  foundt^d,  they  have  tended  (p^eatly  to 
the  security  of  states.  There  was  a  diiiicuUy  in  introducing  them, 
hut  there  is  no  ditficdty  in  tliem  now.  There  is,  however,  another 
institution  about  which  I  would  speak,  if  I  dared.  I  may  preikce 
my  proposal  by  remarking  that  disorder  in  a  state  is  the  source  ol 
all  evil^  and  order  of  all  good.  Now  in  Sparta  and  Crete  there  are 
common  mt^ls  ibr  men,  and  this,  as  I  was  saying,  is  a  divine  and 
natural  institution.  But  the  women  are  lefi  to  themt^elves ;  they 
live  in  dark  places,  and,  being  weaker^  and  therefore  wickeder,  tlian 
men,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  evil 
of  states.  This  must  be  corrt;ctcd«  and  the  institution  of  common 
meals  extended  to  both  sexes.  Unhappily,  the  very  idea  of  female 
syss'itia  h  lost,  and  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  attempt  to 
revive  them.  Women  are  likely  to  resist  any  attempt  to  make  them 
eat  and  drink  in  public ;  they  will  dare  the  legblator  to  come  and 
take  them  out  of  their  holes*  And  in  any  other  state  such  a  pro- 
potal  would  be  drowned  in  clamor,  but  in  our  own  1  think  Uiat  I 
can  fihow  the  attempt  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  **  There  is  nothing 
which  wo  should  like  to  hear  better/*  Listen,  then  \  having  plenty 
of  time,  we  will  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  thingei,  which  is  an  old 
tabject  with  us.  **  Right.'*  Either  the  race  of  mankind  never  Lad 
a  beginning  and  will  never  have  end,  or  tlie  time  which  has  elapsed 
fince  man  first  came  into  being  is  all  but  infinitt^.  '*  No  doubu" 
And  in  tliss  infinity  of  time  there  have  been  combinations  and  de* 
vtruetions,  and  all  kinds  of  order  and  disorder^  desires  of  meats  and 
diinks  of  all  sorts,  and  vicisaitudes  of  the  seasons;,  affecting  animalf 
in  numberless  ways.  **  Certainly."  Vines  anrl  olives  were  at  len^]^ 
discovered,  and  the  blessings  of  Demeter  and  Per&epbone,  of  which 
9iie  Triptolemus  is  said  to  be  tie  author ;  beit^re  his  time  the  ani- 
malt  took  to  eating  one  another.  And  there  are  nations  in  which 
Biaiikind  still  sacrifice  one  anothar,  and  other  nations  in  which 
lifilier  to  sacrifice  or  to  eat  animaU  is  deemed  impious  —  they  odor 
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Ihiits  cr  Ciikeji  tnoixt^ned  with  a  Utile  hooojr ;  And  lome  h^Ta  ImI 

a  sort  of  orphic  exjj«tt;ncc»  nbstalnin;^  from  «vorything  thiiL  hits  aoJ- 
mal  Hfe^  and  eating  on\j  thnt  which  b  without  life.  Perlmpn  you 
will  ask  lue  what  in  iho  bearing  of  these  remarks  ?  **  That  \%  cep» 
tainly  pAnfting  in  my  mind/'  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  th«&r 
drift  I  ieo  that  the  virtue  of  humnn  litb  depends  on  the  due  rof^ 
illatioQ  of  three  waQts  or  desires  i  the  first  is  the  dcsins  of  men^ 
du9  lecond  of  drink  ;  Uiese  betrin  with  births  and  rdiuHs  to  listen  to 
toy  voice  other  than  that  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  third  and 
fi«i/^i»t  and  greateit  need  is  felt  latest;  this  ib  love,  which  is  a  mad- 
ofSit  setting  men's  whole  natui'o  on  Ere,  These  throe  dlsordeni  of 
Biftnktnd  we  must  endeavor  to  revtraln  by  three  idghty  influencei 
-«  fc.ir^  and  law,  and  reason,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Musei  and 
the  gods  of  contests,  may  extiniruish  oar  luste. 

But  to  return.  Afler  marriage,  let  us  proceed  to  the  geocnitioii 
of  cbtMrt^n,  and  then  to  their  nurture  and  eduoalioil  — * ihui  gradiiaUf 
appruachirit;  the  aubjeot  of  iyssitla.  There  are,  however,  some  other 
points  which  are  iuggtet^d  by  the  three  words  —  meat,  drink,  love. 
•*  PrLK*eod/'  The  bride  and  bridegroom  ought  to  set  their  mind  on 
having  a  bravii«  ufTrtpring.  Now  a  man  only  iucce^uis  when  he  takea 
pains ;  whert^fore  the  bridegroom  ou^ht  to  take  special  care  of  tlMi 
bride  in  the  pi^riud  before  the  birth  of  children.  And  let  there  be  a 
jury  of  matrons  appointed  by  the  magi«trateib  who  ahall  attend  at 
the  temple  of  Eiltthyia  until  noon,  and  inform  a$^DSt  any  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  observe  the  Iaws  of  married  VS\t^  The  time  for 
becoming  parents  and  the  care  of  tlie  parents  shall  last  for  ten  year* 
only ;  if  at  the  ex|iirAtion  of  this  period  tliey  have  no  childreo^  t^X 
may  part,  if  Uicy  have  the  consent  of  their  relatives  and  the  ofliciaJ 
matrons,  widi  a  due  re;|ar<i  to  the  interests  of  either ;  or  if  a  dispute 
arise,  the  matrons  shall  enter  the  hou««cs  of  the  younj^r  people,  and 
advise  and  tliroatcn  tliom.  If  tlieir  cflbrts  fail,  let  them  go  to  the 
guardians  of  the  taw  ;  and  if  they  fail,  tlie  ofiendor,  whether  man  or 
woman,  shall  be  deprived  of  citizenship,  and«  unless  the  sentence  be 
annulled,  shall  l>e  forbiclden  to  be  presimt  at  all  family  cercmontoa. 
tf  when  the  time  for  bcg^utting^  children  has  ceaieed,  either  husband 
or  wife  have  connection  with  others  who  are  of  an  age  to  beget  chii- 
dren,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  for  adulter>%  But  wheo 
both  partkf  have  ceaeed  to  beget  children  there  Blmll  be  no  penaU 
dee;  men  and  women  oaght  to  lire  soberly  and  maintain  a  good 
repitntlon :  this*  however^  ii  only  lo  be  enlbroed  when  there  if  great 
disorder  i]^  manners, 

The  firitt  year  of  children*8  lives  is  to  Im*  registered  in  thehr  anoe*- 
tral  tvemples ;  the  name  of  tlie  arehon  of  the  year  is  tD  l>e  inscribed 
on  a  white  wall  in  every  phratry»  and  the  tiamei  ol"  the  Uving  meii^ 
hers  of  the  phratry  at  the  itlde.  The  limit  of  marriage  lor  a  womaa 
thai  J  be  from  sixteen  yearf  to  twenty  j  for  a  rnaHi  fimn  thiity  te 
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Aiirt>-five.  Tlio  Ag«  of  holding  office  for  a  woman  is  to  be  fortf 
for  a  man  thirtj  yeats*  Hie  time  ibr  miliUrj  sGrvice  for  a  man  ii 
to  h^  from  twenty  jears  to  sixty ;  ibr  a  woman,  from  the  time  that 
ihe  has  eeased  to  bear  children  nntil  fiilj. 

Book  VU,  Kow  that  we  have  married  our  ddxcns  and  bttjugiit 
Iheir  children  into  the  world,  we  have  to  find  nurture  and  edacaticn 
for  them.  This  \»  a  matter  of  precept  rather  than  of  law,  and  CAonot 
be  precisely  regulated  by  the  legislator.  For  minute  regulation*  are 
apt  to  be  transgressed,  and  frequent  txansgressious  impair  the  h&bit 
of  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  speak  darkly,  but  I  will  try  to  exhibit 
wcfwvw  in  the  light  of  day.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  a  g(X>d 
education  tends  to  the  improvement  of  body  and  mind  ?  **  Certainly." 
And  the  comeliness  of  the  body  ought  to  begin  as  soon  as  pos^ble 
after  birth.  **  V^vy  true/'  And  we  observe  tha.t  tlie  fir^t  shoot  of 
even*  living  thing  it  the  greatest,  and  there  are  many  who  contend 
that  man  is  not  at  twenty *dve  twice  the  height  that  he  was  at  five. 
**  True**'  And  growth  without  symmetrical  exercise  of  the  limbs  is 
the  source  of  endless  evils  in  the  body.  **  Tes."  The  body  ahotdd 
haTe  the  most  exercise  when  growing  most.  **  What,  tlie  bodies  of 
yoting  infants  ?  **  Nay,  the  bodies  of  unborn  inHmts.  I  should  like 
to  explain  to  you  the  sort  of  gymnastics  which  may  be  used  during 
the  process  of  gestation.  The  Alheaians  are  fond  of  cook-iighting, 
and  in  our  country  the  people  who  keep  cockfl*  fiir  from  thinking  that 
Ihey  have  enough  movement  in  fighting  one  another,  take  them  out 
jbr  long  walks,  holding  them  in  their  hands  or  under  their  arms ; 
this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  is  to  say,  not  their  own  health, 
hut  the  health  of  the  cocks.  Here  is  a  proof  of  the  use  and  glory 
of  motion,  whether  of  rocking*  swinging,  riding,  or  tossing  upon  the 
wave ;  for  all  these  kinds  of  motion  have  a  great  effect  in  increasing 
strength  and  the  powers  of  digestion-  Uence  we  infer  that  our  women, 
when  they  are  with  child»  should  walk  about  and  fashion  the  embrj^o ; 
and  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  carried  by  stout  nurses^  and 
not  Buffered  to  walk  until  they  are  three  years  old,  lest  they  should 
grow  rickety.  Shall  we  impose  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  these 
rules  ?  The  greatest  penalty,  that  ia,  ridicule  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  nurses  do  as  we  bid  them^  will  be  incurred  by  ourselves^ 
*  Then  why  speak  of  the  matter  ?  "  In  the  hope  that  heads  of  famillct 
ttkay  lenm  that  the  due  regulation  of  them  is  the  ^undation  of  law 
4nd  order  in  the  state. 

And  now»  leaving  the  body,  let  us  proceed  to  the  soul ;  but  we 
must  first  repeat  that  perpetiuil  motion  by  night  and  by  day  is  good 
&r  all*  and  especially  for  the  infant ;  his  Uf«  should  be  borne  upon 
Ihe  wave.  This  is  proved  by  the  Corj-^bantian  cure  of  motion,  and 
practice  of  nurses  who  rock  children  in  their  arms,  lapping 
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thif  ?    T!ie  re&fon  Is  ohTious.    Tim  aHecUons^  ixith  of  the  CorfbftnlQi 

und  of  the  cluMren  arts**  from  foar,  ami  ihia  fear  if  oocasiotifKl  by 
•rttnctJiin^  wTon*^  whicli  is  gotog  on  within  them.  Now  a  riolcnt 
fXtomnt  rom motion  trends  \o  caUo  the  violent  intertial  one*  oommucii* 
eating  sleep  an* I  peace  to  the  re^tlots  palpiiatinjr  heart,  and  bringing 
othert  who  are  awakw  hack  u»  th*MP  right  mindt  hy  the  help  of 
daneea  and  ofTerin'^i  to  the  )*<yi\9.  There  seems  to  ba  rea»un  in  that* 
**  No  doubt/*  Observe  aIho  that  the  mind  of  a  eldld  which  ia  habitaalljr 
in  a  state  of  terror  will  he  likely  to  grow  up  timorous,  and  tLt*  over* 
coming  of  fear  in  childhood  will  l>ecomn  courage.  **  Very  true/'  Tba 
motion  of  chihircn  will  inspire  their  souls  with  one  virtue  which  we 
am  tlcsiroufl  of  implanting  in  the  soul  of  the  young.  **  Of  courwe.** 
Softness  enervates  and  irritatet  the  temper  of  the  young,  and  violence 
renders  them  mean  and  miiaiithropicah  "  But  how  is  the  ftato  to 
lidueate  them  when  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  underitand  the  mcnninaj 
of  words  ?  '•  AVhy,  surely  they  roar  and  cry,  like  the  youn|j  of  any 
nther  anim:iK  and  the  nurse  knows  the  meaning  of  these  intimationi 
of  ihe  ehild's  likes  or  dislike^i  utid  the  oeeastons  which  call  them 
forth.  About  three  years  in  paAseii  by  a  ehiM  in  a  tttiite  of  Imperfect 
irtieulatioM,  and  this  in  no  iuMi^^nilieant  {xirUon  of  hutiiau  iile,  quite 
*ong  enough  to  mjike  him  either  goorl  or  ilUtemj>ered,  Now  you 
should  (.'ontrive  that,  durinj^  these  ftrst  three  year*»  the  infant  «hoiild 

»  as  free  as  possible  from  fear  and  pain.  "  Ve*,  and  he  should  have 
aA  mueh  pleasure  provided  for  him  a<)  possible/'  There  I  cannol 
agree  with  yon;  for  I  consider  tlie  intltienco  of  pleasure  in  the  begin- 
ntng  of  education  to  h&  fatal.  **  Explain."  My  principle  ia  that  a 
man  should  neither  pursue  pleasure  nor  wholly  avoid  pain.  He 
should  embrace  the  mean^  ami  cultivate  tliat  state  of  calm  which  the 
religioui^  feelinjf  of  mankind,  taught  by  inspiration,  attributes  to  God  ; 
and  he  who  would  be  like  God  should  neither  be  tot>  fond  of  pleanure 
himself,  nor  should  ho  permit  any  otlier,  male  or  female,  young  or 
old,  to  bo  thus  given ;  above  all,  not  the  infant,  who  in  infancy  In 
being  fashioned  and  formed  more  than  at  any  other  time,    I  shall  km 

aughed  at  for  saying  tliat  a  wtyman  in  her  pregnancy  fihould  be  zare- 
(hlly  wiitched^  and  not  fiu^ered  to  indulge  in  excitement ;  her  waya 
■hould  be  gentle  and  gractous. 

"  I  fjuite  agree  iviih  you  about  ihe  duty  of  aroidbg  extremeD  tad 
foUovting  the  mean.** 

Let  us  now  consider  a  iWther  matter.  The  unwritten  customs  cr 
uiages  of  our  ancestors  are  tna<le  up  of  details  which  are  not  lawi^ 
but  tlicy  fiU  up  the  luterntices  of  law,  and  are  the  props  and  ligatnrei 

*li  which  the  strength  of  the  whole  building  depends.  Laws  with 
^t  customs  never  last.  No  wonder,  tlien,  tiiat  habit  and  custom 
OTerflow  into  the  domain  of  law,  "  Very  true/'  And  there  may 
De  great  advantage  in  the  influence  excrci^d  by  custom  upon  tlirr;cv 
jrcan-old   children      From    ^hrce   to   aix   their   nund£  have  to  N 
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ftostifcKl;  ftnd  thej  mu^t  r^ceire  geatle  chaatiBenieiit,  about  which 
the  snme  rule  holds  as  in  the  ease  of  glares  —  neither  to  punidi  them 
in  hot  blood,  nor  by  sparing  to  spoil  them.  Children  at  that  age  in- 
<fent  amusementA  for  themselves  when  they  meet,  and  the  nursea 
iihould  bring  parties  of  them  to  their  own  village  temple,  and  they 
should  keep  good  order  ajnoag  them,  being  responsible  tliem»elve8 
to  the  twelve  women  whom  the  guardians  of  the  law  appoint.  The 
twelve  shall  be  appointed,  one  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
when  appointed,  they  shall  go  to  the  temples,  and  reprove  and  chas- 
ti^  offenders ;  and,  in  case  their  authority  is  disputed,  shall  bring 
them  heibre  the  roagistnites.  Afler  six  years  of  age  tlief«  shall  be 
ft  tepurmtioD  of  the  mxos;  the  boys  going  to  learn  riding  and  the 
use  of  arms*  and  the  girls  may.  If  they  please,  al«o  learn.  Here  I 
may  note  a  practical  error  in  early  training.  The  folly  of  tnammaa 
and  nurses  believes  that  the  lefl  hand  is  by  nature  different  from  the 
ri!rht,  whereas  the  lef\  leg  and  lefi  foot  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
same  as  the  riirht.  But  the  truth  is  that  nature  made  all  things  to 
balance,  and  the  use  of  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  little  importance 
in  the  case  of  the  plectrum  of  ^e  lyre,  may  make  a  great  diffcreace 
in  the  art  of  the  warrior,  who  should  be  a  sort  of  pancratiast,  in 
every  part  of  his  body  whole  and  perfect,  and  able  to  fight  and  bal- 
ance him^lf  in  any  portion.  If  a  man  were  a  Briareus,  he  should 
be  able  to  hurl  a  hundred  darts  with  a  hundred  hands ;  at  any  rate, 
let  him  make  good  use  of  two.  To  all  these  matters  the  roagi»« 
trates,  male  and  female,  should  attend;  the  women  superintending 
the  nursing  ami  amusement  of  their  children,  and  the  men  superin- 
tending tht'ir  education,  that  all  of  them,  boys  aod  girb  alike,  may 
[  be  sound,  wind  and  lirnb^  and  not  spoil  the  gifts  of  nature  by  bad 


£<lucatiDn  has  two  branches :  g)'mnastic,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  body ;  and  musio^  which  is  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
•ottL  And  gymnastic  baa  two  parts,  dancing  and  wrestling*  Dan- 
eing  aims  at  the  preaervatioQ  of  stateliness  and  freedom  ;  wrestling  b 
eoneemed  with  the  training  of  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body,  and 
gives  the  proper  flexure  and  extension  to  each  of  them,  difiufiing 
liarmony  thnmnrbout  the  frame.  There  is  no  military  use  in  the 
oeniplex  systems  of  wrestling  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Antneua 
and  Cercyon,  or  in  the  science  of  boxing,  which  is  attributed  to 
Amyeus  and  Epeus ;  but  good  wi*estling  and  the  habit  of  extricating 
the  neck,  hands,  and  sides,  should  be  diligently  learnt  and  taught ; 
and  in  our  dances  imitations  of  war  should  be  practiced*  as  in  the 
danoee  of  Uie  Curetes  in  Crete  and  of  tlie  Dioscuri  at  Bparta,  or 
at  in  Ae  dancea  which  were  taught  and  practiced  by  the  goddess 
Athene,  and  are  still  peHbnned  in  her  honor.  Youths  who  are  not 
vet  of  an  age  to  go  to  war  should  tike  part  in  religious  proce-^sioui 
vmed  and  on  horsebecki  moving  slower  or  faster  aa  they  chant  tbi 
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pmycrt ;   md  tliero  slioutcl  b«  gamca  and  r&hoArssil»»  wluch»  whether 
In  wiir  or  peace,  are  of  gn^cat  poUtical  importance. 

Next  follows  oiuwc,  to  which  we  will  onr«  more  i^tum ;  and  Imt* 
I  ftbntl  venture  to  repeat  my  old  paradox,  thiit  amuMemenU  hav« 
l^jit  infltience  on  lawfi«  He  who  has  hvtx^n  tauvrht  to  play  at  the 
Bam<^  ^aiues  and  with  the  «ajne  playthings  will  hi?  content  with  the 
name  laws.  Thei*e  is  no  greater  eril  In  a  state  than  tlie  npirit  of  la* 
novation.  Even  in  external  nature  ehange  ii  a  dauireroui  thiog; 
in  tlie  ehanj^efl  of  the  iic^aM)n9i  and  winds,  there  in  danger  to  our 
bodies  and  the  habita  of  our  minds ;  chan^t^s  of  diet  are  aUo  daiK 
gerous.  And  in  everything  but  what  ii  bad  the  «ame  rule  Lold«» 
Every  one  venerates  and  aoquieaoei  In  the  law«  to  which  lie  li  M^ 
etutomed ;  and  if  tht^y  have  continued  during  long  poHodi  of  tisM 
owing  to  tome  providential  arrangement^  and  he  Iia«  no  kuowled|^ 
or  memory  of  any  other,  he  is  absolutely  afraid  to  change  tbeni. 
Now  by  what  device  ahall  we  create  this  ppirit  of  immobility  in  the 
Jaws  ?  I  say,  By  not  a]  to  win?  innovations  in  the  pUvH  and  gamee 
of  children.  The  child n?n  who  are  alwavs  chan^in^  their  playe* 
when  they  are  grown  up,  will  ehan}?e  their  laws.  Chanj^s  in  niere 
faidkiont  are  not  serious  evil»,  but  elmni^es  in  tlie  praise  and  blan»e 
of  characters  are  mo«t  seriotiij ;  and  rhythtns  and  music  are  repre* 
fientationt  of  charai'tcrs,  auil  ihoreftiiv  we  must  avoitl  novelties  hi 
dance  and  song;  and  no  bett4?r  method  can  be  imagined  of  aceom« 
pliahin;^  Uds  tlian  thiit  of  the  E^yptiana.  **  What  is  their  method  V" 
The  consecration  of  dances  and  hymna  at  appointed  festivals  and  in 
honor  of  certain  gods  ;  having  been  first  selected  by  individualfi 
they  should  be  Molemnly  ratifiecl  by  all  the  citizens,  and  an  "  act  of 
uniformity  '*  should  be  passed  by  them.  He  who  introduce!  othef 
hymns  or  dances  shall  b^i  excluded  by  the  priests  and  prieateiei% 
witli  the  help  of  the  guardians  of  the  law ;  and  if  ho  refhftea  to  wb* 
mit,  he  mi»y  be  prosecuted.  But  we  must  not  Iw  too  ready  to  tpeek 
about  such  greet  niAtters*  Even  a  young  nmni  when  he  hears  some- 
thing new  end  itraoge^  tteadt  and  bokt^  this  way  und  tliat,  and,  Uhe 
a  traveller  in  an  unknown  land,  tries  to  find  out  where  he  b  and 
whiihcr  hfi  is  going ;  and  at  our  age  a  man  ought  to  ho  very  sure  of 
his  ground  in  so  singular  an  argument.  **  Very  true.*'  Then,  leav* 
Ing  the  point  which  we  are  considering  to  receive  further  examine 
tion  at  wme  other  time,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  end  of  our  lawi 
eboit  education,  for  that  may  probably  throw  light  upon  our  present 
difficulty.  ^  I^t  us  do  as  you  say/'  The  andenu  used  the  tem 
Kn/uu(  to  signify  harmonious  striuns;,  afid  perhaps  they  dreamed  or 
fkncied  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  songs  an<l  lawa  of  m 
t'luntry.  And  wo  say :  Whosoever  shall  transgress  the  strains  by 
law  estab  ished  is  a  transgressor  of  the  laws,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  the  gu  irdians  of  the  law  and  by  priests  and  priestesses,  *^  Lei 
this  be  as  you  say.**     How  can  we  legiilatc  about  them  so  ae  te 
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^B  toamind  respeot  ?  Moulds  or  typm  of  them  most  be  first  made, 
^^B  isd  ODe  of  the  t^rpes  ahall  be,  Abstinence  from  eril  words  at  sacri' 
^^Vftc^^  Wlien  a  son  or  brotlior  bla^pbeme^  at  a  sacri6ce  there  b  a 
lound  of  ill  omen  heard  in  the  famil/.  **  Verv  true/*  Yet  this  is 
^^  a  common  practice*  Many  a  chorus  stands  by  the  a! tar  uttering  ht* 
^B  auspicious  word^  and  he  is  crowned  rictor  ^ho  excites  the  hearers 
^H  most  with  lamentations.  Such  lamentations  should  be  reserved  for 
erii  days,  and  if  they  are  ever  uttered  should  be  uttered  only  by 
Idred  mourners,  like  the  Carians  who  follow  a  funeral  ringing  bai^ 
iMrously,  and  let  not  the  singers  of  them  be  crowned  or  arrayed  La 
Id.  Peace  and  the  song  of  peace  shall  be  Ihe  first  of  our  types* 
greed."  Our  second  law  or  t^'pe  shall  be,  that  prayers  ever  a&« 
ty  sacrifices;  and  our  third,  that  prayers  shall  be  only  for 
for  they  are  requests,  and  our  poets  must  be  made  to  under* 
,d  this.  **  Certainly."  Were  we  not  saying  just  now  that  the 
and  aItct  images  of  Plutus  were  not  to  be  allowed  in  oui 
city?  and  did  not  this  show  that  we  were  dissatiBfied  with  the 
poets  \  and  may  we  not  reasonably  fear  that,  if  they  compose  prayers 
which  are  bad  prayers,  they  will  brino;  tho  greatest  misfortunes  on 
Ihe  state  ?  And  we  must  therefore  make  a  law  that  the  poet  is  not 
to  contradict  the  laws  or  ideas  of  the  stAio ;  nor  ia  he  to  show  his 
poems  to  any  private  persons  until  they  have  first  received  the  im- 
primatur of  the  director  of  education.  Afler  prayers  to  the  goda» 
there  noturailj  follow  hymns  to  the  gods ;  and  aflcr  these,  prayen 
and  hymns  to  the  heroes  and  dcrni-gods.  There  will  be  no  daiK 
in  pnufling  the  deadt  but  until  a  man's  life  is  finished  we 
Luat  wait.  And  men  and  women  may  bo  equally  deserving:  erf 
There  are  andent  songs,  poems,  figures  of  the  dance^  many 
which  are  excellent,  and  out  of  these  a  selection  will  be  made 
judges,  who  ought  not  to  be  less  than  ^fty  years  of  age.  They 
1  choose  some,  and  reject  or  amend  others,  sometimes  with  the 
mid  of  the  poets  themselves,  their  object  being  to  bring  the  hymns 

I ftnd  dances  into    accordance  with  the    intentions  of  the  legislator. 

^^Rhe  regular  and  tentperate  music  is  the  style  in  which  to  edu- 
^Hhate  children,  who,  'Ht  they  are  used  to  this,  will  deem  the  opposite 
^Bkind  to  be  illiberal,  or,  if  they  are  used  to  the  other,  will  count 
jK  Ibis  to  be  cold  and  unpleasing.  *^  Very  good."  Further,  a  distino- 
^  tioc  should  be  made  between  the  melodies  of  men  and  women^. 
Kature  heraelf  seems  to  teach  that  the  grand  or  manly  style  Uiould 
be  assigned  to  men,  and  to  women  the  temperate  and  orderly.  How 
this  is  to  be  carried  out  in  detail  is  a  further  consideration-  I  am 
only,  like  the  shipwright,  lajdng  down  the  keel  of  the  vessel  of  the 
loul  in  which  we  are  to  sail  through  life.  Human  affairs  are  hanlly 
lerioas,  and  yet  to  be  serious  about  them  is  a  disagreeabie  necessity ; 
ind  if  we  can  discover  bow  to  be  serious,  that  will  best  beseem  us. 
"  y^ry  true/*     I  say,  then,  that  concerning  th«i  sexious  we  shnuld  bf 
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itrious,  And  that  the  nature  of  Qod  is  a  ierious  rradl^.     But 
In  a  piece  of  mechantsiii  and  the  plaything  of  the  godi ;  ami  there*  , 
fore  his  aim  should  he  to  pass  through  lifc^  not  in  grim  earnest,  hal 
in  pl-Ay  ;  and  he  should  plaj  aa  nianir  goori  plays  as  he  can  — 
and  woman   alilce  —  in  an  opposite  way  to   that  which  is   now   in 
vogiie.     "  How  is  that  ?  *'     The  common  opinion  is,  that  »*wk  ia  for  i 
the  sake  of  play,  war  of  peace ;  whereas  in  war  there  neither  ie^  nor  * 
ever  will  be,  lesaoii  or  ftmuaemcnt  wurth  speaking  of.     llie  life  of 
peace  it  that  which  men  ihmdd  chicly  desire  to  lengthen  oui  and 
improve.     They  should  live  laorifieing,  tinging,  and  daodngi  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  gods  and  heroes.     I  have  already  tcdd  yod 
tlie  type  which  they  should  ft*llow  :  — 

mSquic  ihtuf^  at  tli«  poet  uys*  ycm  will  dt/wlm  for  joerMlf  ^  oUmsi,  God  *tU 
mggeitto  you/' 

These  words  of  his  may  be  applied  to  our  pupils.  They  will  teaeb 
themsetvej,  and  God  will  teach  them  the  art  of  propitiating  him  •  for 
they  are  his  pupjieta,  atid  have  only  a  small  portion  in  truth.  **  You 
have  no  great  opinion  of  human  nature.**  You  must  not  wonder 
at  my  depreciating  man  when  I  compare  him  with  God ;  but,  if  you 
are  offendedi  I  have  no  objection  to  rate  him  a  little  higher. 

Next  Ibllow  tlic  buildings ;  there  will  be  gymnasia  and  schoola  III 
^»  midst  of  the  ctty,  and  outside  the  city  circuses  and  open  spaces 
$0T  riding-places  and  archery.  In  all  of  these  tliere  should  ba 
instructors  of  the  young,  drawn  from  foreign  parts  by  pay,  and  they 
shall  teach  them  music  and  war*  Education  shall  be  compulsory; 
parents  shall  not  be  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  school  or  not, 
as  they  please;  for  they  belong  to  the  state  more  than  to  their 
parents.  And  I  say  further,  without  tbar  or  scruple,  that  the  same 
education  in  riding  and  gymoasiio  shall  be  given  both  to  men  and 
women.  The  ancient  tra<litions  about  the  fenialu  hosts  of  the 
BanroiDaliSdaei  who  practice  the  art  of  riding  as  well  as  archery  and 
Che  tiie  of  armti  la  aa  entirely  credible  tradition  which  conliniis  mr 
in  this  view ;  and  if  I  am  rights  nothing  can  be  more  fooliah  than 
>ur  modern  fashion  of  training  men  and  women  diffc'rently,  whereby 
one  half  of  the  power  of  the  city  b  lost.  For  rcdect  —  if  women  are 
not  to  have  the  education  of  men,  some  other  must  be  found  for 
them,  and  what  other  can  we  propose  ?  Shall  they,  like  the  womeB 
sf  Tlirar.e,  tend  cattle  and  tiU  the  ground ;  or,  like  our  own,  spbi 
and  weave,  and  take  care  of  the  house  ?  or  shall  they  follow  the 
Spartan  custom,  which  is  between  the  tw?  ?  —  there  the  maidens 
•hare  in  gymnastic  exerdsea  and  in  music ;  and  the  grown  wooier 
ore  not  wholly  lost  in  domestic  service,  although  they  are  not,  likt 
the  Amaxottfl^  trained  to  the  use  of  spear  and  shield  ;  nor  can  they 
Imitate  the  warrior  goddess,  even  in  the  extremity  of  their  country's 
need.     Compared  with  our  women,  the  Sauromatlan  women  are  like 
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»Beii.     But  your  leg^sktorsi  MegilluSf  as  I  maintiLio,  only  Lalf  dij 
their  work ;  Uiey  took  care  of  t^  men,  and  lefl  the  womeo  to  take 
emre  of  theinselvet* 
"  ShiiU  we  tuffisr  the  Straiiger,  CleiniaB,  to  rtm  down  Sparta  in 
Ihij  way  ?  " 

**  Wliy,  ye» ;  for  we  cannot  retract  the  liberty  which  we  have 
already  conceded  to  him/' 

Wliat  will  be  the  manner  of  life  of  men  in  moderate  circmnstanceap 
Greed  from  the  toils  of  agriculture  and  business,  and  having 
common  meals  for  both  seaes ;  &om  which  they  are  diamiBsed  by 
the  magistrates,  male  and  female,  who  will  inspect  their  converea* 
tioiii  and  al  whose  biddings,  when  libations  have  been  offered,  they 
will  return  home  ?  Are  men  who  have  the»e  institutions  only  to 
eat  and  fatten  like  beasts  ?  He  who  lives  like  a  ^tted  beast  wiU 
share  the  fate  of  a  fatted  beast,  which  is  to  be  destroyed  by  some 
other  more  valiant  beast  than  himself.  True ;  they  have  not  all 
things  common,  which  is  the  best  way  of  life ;  but  the  second  best 
way  of  lite  al^  confers  great  blessings  ;  and  even  in  that,  men  have 
a  work  to  do  far  greater,  or  rather  twice  as  great  as  the  work  ol 
any  Pythian  or  Olympic  victor ;  for  they  indeed  work  for  the  body 
|Only,  but  we  both  for  body  and  souL  And  this  higher  work  ought 
Dot  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  by-work,  but  should  be  pun^ued 
night  and  day ;  for  life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  completion  of  it 
I  watchmen  of  the  city  should  not  sleep,  and  the  master  of  the 
[liousehold  should  be  up  early  and  before  all  his  servants;  and  the 
mistress,  too,  should  awaken  her  handmaidens»  and  not  be  awakened 
by  them.  Much  sleep  is  not  required  either  for  our  souls  or  bodies. 
When  a  man  is  asleep^  be  is  no  better  than  if  he  were  dead ;  and 
\m  who  loves  life  and  wisdom  wiU  have  no  more  sleep  than  is  nec- 
essary for  health,  which  is  not  mueh.  Magistrates  who  are  wide 
awake  at  night  are  terrible  to  the  bad ;  but  they  are  respected  hj 
the  wise  and  good,  and  useful  to  themaelves  and  the  state* 

j y*^**  ^®  morning  dawns,  let  the  boy  go  to  his  instructors*     Aa 

^^^Hkheep  need  the  shepherd,  so  the  boy  needs  a  master;  he  may  be 

^^^^B^  animal  feme  naturae^  and  is   the  most  unmanageable   and 

^^Utceitful  of  all  creatures  \  for  he  has  the  springs  of  intelUgenoe  in 

^Fhim  not  yet  regulated.     Let  him  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 

nnClien  and  nnrses,  and  tamed  with  bit  and  bridle,  being  treated  aa 

ft  fi«eman  in  that  he  learns  and  is  tanght ;  but  as  a  slave  io  that  he 

b  chastised  and  smitten  by  all  other  freemen,  as  his  master  is  when 

he  does  wrong.     And   the  ^eman  who  neglects  to  chastise  him, 

ihall  himself  be  reprimanded  by  the  inspector  of  education. 

We  must  now  give  instructions  to  our  president  of  education  — 
aim  we  will  address  as  follows :  We  have  spoken  to  you,  O  illuatri- 
>us  teacher  of  youth,  of  the  i»ong,  the  time,  and  the  dance,  anl  ol 
aartiai  eaeroiseB ;  but  of  prose  writingSi  and  of  music,  and  of  th« 
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ai€  of  catculatian  fur  mlliUry  sad  dooik€*dc  poipoMt  we  lutre  BOi 
§pokcn,  nor  yet  of  the  higher  a  10  of  nunibert  in  reckonkig  dliiae 
thiDg!i — such  as  th<3  nsvululions  of  the  fitam,  or  the  arrftiigeftteott 
of  dttVK  And  months,  or  of  rnonthi  Sd  year»,  of  which  i)i<«  try«  oiilet»^ 
Iiitioti  in  neccMary  to  the  kuowledge  of  the  order  of  nea^ona  and  fen- 
UvaK  whtdi  enlireQ  and  wakoo  the  city  {  g:iving  the  god0  their 
diie»  and  nmking  men  to  gpnow  iti  wisdom.  There  are  mhay  things 
about  which  we  have  not  as  yet  instructed  you  —  and  firnt,  aa  »o 
ri'adlug  and  the  lyre :  Shall  the  pupil  be  a  perJect  scholar  and  Kiuii- 
ciaii^  or  not  even  enter  on  the  study  ?  Me  should  certainly  enter 
ou  tlie  study,  and  apply  himself  to  letters  frain  the  ago  of  ten  10 
thirteen.  At  thirteen  he  will  begin  to  handle  the  lyre^  and  continue 
to  learn  music  until  he  is  sixteen,  and  no  longer,  however  food  he 
or  his  parents  may  be  of  the  pursuit.  The  study  of  letters  he  should 
carry  to  tlie  extent  of  rear! in^^  and  writing*  without  carlo);  for  calii^< 
raphy  and  tmihyjrraphy,  If  he  has  no  natural  tasta  for  thom.  And 
hero  ariies  a  question  as  to  the  learning  of  compoeitlons*  whether  in 
lioetry  of  pro«s  whnn  unaccompanied  with  mtuic.  They  are  a 
dangMrous  specit*?*  of  litcrHlure.  Spcsik  tht»n»  O  j^iiardiana  of  the 
law,  jind  t«ll  U!»  what  wo  phall  do  alnjut  Uu^in  ?  "  You  peem  to  be 
In  a  dilEculty/*  Why,  yes  ;  there  iii  a  difUctdty  in  ietting  a  aiogle 
voice  against  the  opinion  of  all  tXw  world.  *'But  have  we  nol 
already  disriijrArdcd  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  many  of  our  enact* 
tneuts  ?  *'  That  is  very  true*  I  see  tliat  yuu  would  marfihal  me  oa 
the  rtnpopulur  road,  whioh  the  mitny  h\Ut\  and  you  would  have  me 
ca^t  in  my  lot  with  the  ffw  who  aru  better  than  the  many*  **  Cer- 
fainly/*  Then  I  will  begin  by  observing  that  we  have  many  puete 
writing  in  hexameters,  trinieterB,  and  various  other  metres^  cooiio  at 
well  as  tragic^  with  whose  comfiosittons,  as  all  the  world  affirmi^ 
youth  are  to  be  imbued  and  saturat^^d.  S*mM  would  have  them 
learn  by  heart  entire  poets,  while  others  prefer  extracts ;  and  this 
b  supposed  to  constitute  a  gentleman's  education,  Now  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  everybody  would  a^^ree  with  me, 
lliat  some  of  the  tilings  which  they  learn  are  good,  and  some  bad. 
"  Then  how  shall  we  reject  some  and  select  others  ?  "  A  happy 
thought  suddenly  occurs  to  me ;  tliis  discoarse,  which  has  lasted  tiie 
live-long  day,  is  just  a  sample  of  what  we  want,  and  is  moreover  an 
tnsjjired  work  and  a  kind  of  pO(*m.  I  am  naturally  pleased  in  look- 
ing back  at  all  this  creation  of  mine  ;  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
a  wonderful  propriety,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  a  young  man  tQ 
hear.  I  would  ventui"c^  tlien,  to  offer  to  tlio  legislator  this  treatise 
of  laws  as  a  sample  of  what  he  wants;  and  in  case  he  should  tind 
any  conijiositions  of  the  name  fainily,  written  or  oraU  I  would  have 
him  pritii!!rve  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  commit  tltem  in  th«r 
trst  pitio !  to  the  teachers  who  ara  willing  to  learn  thorn  (he  should 
turn  o0t  the  teaoher  who  refauee).  Aod  lot  them  cNimmunicate  the 
isssoB  ta  the  yoong. 
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I  liav€  said  enougli  of  readicg  and  wiitjng ;  and  sow  we  will 
|iroceed  to  the  leadiers  of  the  lyre*  The  teacher  of  the  lyre  will 
be  reminded  of  the  advice  which  waa  given  hy  uh  to  tVe  «exa|^eti* 
art&ti  minstrels:    thej   were  to  be  quick  to  perceive   the  rhjrthtui 

■  •mted  to  the  expression  of  virtue,  and  reject  the  opposite.  With 
ft  view  to  perfecting  the  imitation,  the  pupil  and  his  instructor  ars 
to  use  the  IvTe  on  account  of  the  di^nctneea  of  the  noten ;  Lho 
voice  and  note  should  coincide  note  for  note ;  nor  should  there  be 
harmonics  and  contrasts  of  interval*,  gr  variations  of  times  or 
rhythms.  Three  years^  study  is  not  long  enough  to  give  a  knoiwi- 
edge  of  these  complexities.  And  when  so  many  subjects  of  educa- 
tioa  are  necessaryt  the  pupil  should  not  be  overwhehned  with  the 
mmeceaaiirY.  The  tunes  and  hymns  which  are  to  be  consecrated 
ftr  eioh  festival^  and  to  be  handed  down  in  after  ages,  have  been 

■  already  determined,  and  the  regulation  of  them  la  lefl  to  our  presi* 
ctent  of  music. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  dancing  and  gymnastte,  whkh  must  also 
be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  by  masters  and  mistresses.  Our  min* 
Ister  of  education  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Bat  he  is  an  old 
aukxi,  and  how  can  he  get  through  so  much  hard  work  1  There 
b  no  difficulty ;  for  the  law  will  provide  him  with  assistantSi  male 
and  female,  as  many  as  he  pleases;  and  he  will  coosider  how 
important  his  office  is.  For  if  education  prospers,  the  vessel  of 
state  sails  merrily  along ;  or  if  education  fails,  the  very  mention  of 
the  consequences  in  an  infant  state  would  be  ill-omened*  Of  dan- 
cing and  gymnastics  something  has  been  said  already.  We  incltide 
under  them  the  various  uses  of  arm^^  and  the  movements  and  posi- 
tions of  the  body  corresponding  to  them,  as  weU  as  military  tactics. 
There  should  be  public  teachers  of  both  arts,  paid  by  the  state, 
and  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  trained  in  them*  The 
maidens  should  learn  the  armed  dance^  and  the  grown-up  women 
be  practiced  in  the  drill  and  use  of  anna,  if  only  in  case  ol'  extrem- 
^  ity,  when  the  men  are  gone  out  to  battle,  and  they  are  iet\  to  guard 
faiuilies.  Birds  and  beasts  delend  their  young,  but  women, 
nstcad  of  fighting,  run  to  the  altars,  thus  degrading  man  below  the 
Bvcl  of  the  animals.  There  b  something  unseemly  in  such  coward- 
lice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  real  harm.  And  therefore  women  are 
[  enjoined  by  law  to  learn  the  art  of  war. 

Wrestling  la  to  be  pursued  an  a  military  exercise,  but  the  mean* 

Bg  of  this,  and  the  nature  of  the  art,  can  only  be  explained  whea 

is  combined  with  wortl*.     Next  follows  dancing*  which  is  of 

kinds ;  imitative,  first,  of  the  w^rious,  which  is  beautiful  j  and, 

P«ieondly,  of  the  ludicrcus*  whioh  Is  grotesque.     The  first  kind  may 

I  iM3  further  divided  into  the  dance  of  war  and   the  dance  of  peace  j 

the  first  o{  the  two  b  the   Pyrrhic»   in  which   the   moveatents   of 

a*laok  uid  defease  aro  imitated  —  the  posttiraa  of  hurling,  slingir.^ 
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tboolliigf  Rtrikingi  or  a^^^  of  esoApe  and  guoriL  Of  iB 
truD  Ptylo  U  nuuily  and  dSitict,  luid  itidlcat«i  ttretigth  Aad 
cioncy  of  bodj  and  mind.  Tbo  lucotid  b  the  diuic«  of  peaccv  and 
ift  ioinetime«  of  a  debatable  ^ort;  allowing  the  peryonUication  of 
l*Aii  and  Silenus,  and  of  nymphs  and  vatyrg  in  their  cupi»  aa  msk 
aooompaaimeot  of  Dboyidao  myiteriea.  Hut  this  ia  a  kind  of 
dajicii  which  can  hardly  Us  allowed  in  a  civiliifd  utate,  and  oaanol 
Iw  charactm^ed  eithor  ait  wiirlike  or  peaceful.  Ij**t  ut  prucoiid, 
thoD«  to  imoUittr  whioh  u  not  doubtful,  &nd  ia  of  iwo  kinda.  The 
firat  kind  ia  tha  mora  iriokotv  btdng  an  eapresaion  of  joy  and  tri« 
itmph  after  toil  and  danger}  and  thera  la  another  mom  Lranquilf 
which  symboliiet  the  eontinuAaoe  and  tireMrvntloii  of  good.  Am 
the  emotion  ii  more  or  leaf  violeiit,  the  danoer  b  pofaeaied  by  more 
or  leae  ootirage  or  aelf^oontrol.  No  one  who  ipeaka  or  ainga  eaa 
avoid  geature,  and  fj^ettluro  b  the  kiiiatlon  of  words*  Every  one 
muit  imiute  hm-nicxiically  or  inkannonieally,  and  this  b  the  origin 
of  the  art  of  dancing.  'Hie  warlike  kind  in  appropriately  called 
the  Fyrrliic%  and  iliu  (jt^ucMiful  kittd  b  t^iruied  Emmeleia,  or  the 
dance  of  ordc^r.  'Fha  typea  of  theee  danoea  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
hsgialntor,  and  the  guardiAna  of  the  law  are  to  adapt  them  to  the 
aeveral  lea tlvab^  and  oonaeomtie  them  to  the  good  of  the  atmle. 

Thna  much  of  the  fair  (brma  nnd  noble  Boub  which  are  peraoii* 
Bled  in  ehoral  dances.  Comedy,  which  b  the  opposite  of  themp 
femaini  to  be  oonaidered*  For  the  aerioua  litipUea  the  ludicrouii 
and  oppoflitea  cannot  be  underatood  without  oppoaicea.  But  a  man 
of  repute  will  desire  to  avoid  doing  what  b  ludierou«.  Ho  should 
leave  such  perfonuances  to  sluves :  they  are  not  aerious,  jud  there 
phould  be  aome  element  of  novelty  in  them.  Qoneerning  tragedy, 
let  our  law  be  aa  follows :  When  the  inspired  poet  comet  to  ua 
with  a  request  to  be  admitted  into  our  stati*,  we  will  reply  in  courts 
eous  words  •*  We  abo  are  tragedians  and  your  rivals ;  and  the 
drama  which  we  enact  b  the  best  and  nobleat,  b^g  the  imitation 
of  the  truest  and  noblest  life,  with  a  view  to  which  our  state  u 
ordered.  You  are  poet%  and  we  are  poets  and  rivals  of  youra^  and 
our  hope  is  to  perform  a  play  which  iii  the  creation  of  perfect  law. 
And  we  cannot  allow  you  to  pitch  your  stage  in  the  agora,  and 
make  your  voices  be  heard  above  ours,  or  suffer  you  to  address  our 
women  and  young  men,  and  people  in  general^  on  the  most  opposite 
principles  to  our  own.  Come  then,  soft  sirs,  children  of  the  Lydian 
Musie,  and  present  yourselves  first  to  the  nia^strates,  and  if  they 
decide  tliat  your  hymns  are  as  good  and  better  than  ours,  you  shall 
have  yonT  chorus  ;  but  if  not,  not. 

There  stilt  remain  three  kinds  of  knowledge  which  arcs  to  Ixi 
learnt  by  freemen  —  arithmetiCf  geometry  of  surfkces  and  of  solids 
and  thirdly,  astronomy.  Few  can  make  an  accurate  study  of  such 
sciences ;  and  gf  special  students  we  will  sj^eak  at  another  timck 
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But  the  manf  most  be  content  with  the  siadj  of  them  whitb  ii 
ftbsolttteljT  necemxryf  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  divine  neeeasitr* 
bdng  dt  that  lort  ngninst  which  God  himjieir  is  unable  to  coLtend 
**  What  Kte  thoae  divine  iiecessitieB  of  knowledge  7  "  NecesddM 
of  a  knowledge  without  which  neither  godj  nor  demt-gods  can  gor- 
em  the  world.  Nay^  he  is  not  a  rational  bein^  who  is  not  ar*- 
qu&inted  with  one  and  two — ^odd  and  even;  who  eannot  diatiA* 
gttiah  day  and  nighty  and  is  ignorant  of  the  revolutions  of  the  stanf 
to  every  higher  knowledge  some  euch  knowl«*dg)B  is  necessary  —  a 
fool  may  see  this —  but  how  much,  is  a  matter  reqttirtng  more  care 
ful  consideration.  "  That  is  true."  I  think  that  the  legislator  can* 
not  enter  into  such  details,  and  therefore  we  must  defer  the  mor9 
msideration  of  the  subject  to  a  better  opportunity.  **  Yoii 
-fear  our  habitual  want  of  training  in  these  subjects,**  Still 
tnore  I  fear  the  danger  of  bad  training*  which  is  far  worse  than 
none  at  all.  *'  Very  true.'*  I  think  that  a  gentleman  and  a  free- 
man may  be  expected  to  know  as  much  as  an  Egyptian  child.  In 
Egypt,  arithmetic  is  a  game  which  is  taught  children  by  a  dlstribo^ 
tion  of  apples  or  garlands  in  numbers  which  admit  of  division  and 
tubilivision ;  or  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  various  combinations 
which  are  possible  among  a  set  of  boxers  or  wrestlers ;  or  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  are  separated  or  intermingled^  and  the  child 
counts  them.  The  knowle^ige  of  arithmetic  which  is  thus  acquired 
b  a  great  help,  either  in  dmwing  up  an  army  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household ;  and  wherever  measure  is  employed,  men  are 
more  wide-awake  in  their  dealings,  and  they  get  rid  of  their  ridic- 
qIous  ignorance.  ^*  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  I  have  observed  the 
ejtistence  of  this  ignorance  among  my  countrymen  —  they  are  as 
bad  as  pigs  —  and  I  am  heartily  ashamed  both  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  that  of  all  the  Hellenes.  "  In  what  respect  ?*'  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  by  asking  you  a  question.  Tou  know  that  there 
are  such  things  as  ieng^th^  breadth^  and  height?  **  Tes."  And  the 
Hellenes  ima^ne  that  they  are  commeneurable  (1)  with  themselves, 
and  (2)  with  each  other ;  whereas  they  are  not  always  commensu* 
Table  with  themselves^  and  never  with  each  other.  But  if  this  is 
tntCf  then  we  are  in  an  unfortunate  case,  and  may  well  say  to  our 
coQspatriots  that  not  to  possess  necessary  knowledge  is  a  disgrace, 
though  to  possess  such  knowledge  is  nothing  rery  grand.  **  Cer- 
tainly." There  are  kindred  errors  about  commensurable  and  incom- 
menanrable  quantities,  which  anybody  whose  intelligence  is  worth 
anything  ought  to  understand.  The  di0Ctt!iston  of  these  queatioiiP 
ta  a  much  better  amusement  for  old  tne«i  than  their  favorite  gam« 
of  draughts.  **  Tes,  mathematics  and  the  game  of  draughts  seem 
^  me  to  have  much  in  common."  These  are  the  snbjects  in  which 
youth  should  be  trained.  Tliey  may  be  regarded  as  nmuseroeati^ 
and  will  do  great  good  Ukd  no  harm  ;  I  think  »hat  we  may  iDcitid« 
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thf^m  pTDTliloDally^  **  Tea ;  the^  will  fill  up  the  tleUlls  wlikh  art 
WADting  in  oar  Iaws,**  The  next  question  if,  wb«Uier  natrooom/ 
shall  bo  tnide  m  pftit  of  ediicatioti.  About  the  euri  there  ii  % 
itninge  notion  prevalent,  "What  ii  that?**  The  Dotion  tbut 
there  It  an  Impiety  about  inqutring  into  the  naturtj  of  Go«l  and  the 
world,  whereat  the  verx  r^v^M  is  the  truth*  **  What  da  yos 
mean  ?  **  The  idea  m^y  neem  abfturd  and  at  varianoe  with  iJift 
Uitial  language  of  age,  and  yet  if  true  and  advantag^us  Ui  the 
itate,  and  pleaaiag  to  God^  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  '*  Of  mh^X 
knowledge  are  you  going  to  8}>eak  ?  **  My  dear  friend,  what  falae- 
lioodfl  we  and  all  tho  Hellenes  tell  about  the  sun  and  moon* 
♦*  What  falsehoods  ?  "  Wo  are  always  saying  that  th»y  antl  ct^rtata 
of  the  other  stars  go  different  ways,  and  we  term  them  plnneti* 
*♦  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  Lucifer  and  Hesperua  go  all  manner  of 
ways ;  and  the  sun  and  moon  do  as  they  always  do.  But  i  wish 
that  you  would  explain  your  meaning  fhrther.*'  You  will  «»fljily 
understand  wliat  I  have  had  no  difBculty  in  underatanding  niy»elip 
though  we  are  both  of  us  past  the  time  of  k^aming,  ''  Truo ;  bat 
what  if  this  marvtdout  knowledge  which  youth  an»  to  learn,  and 
of  which  we  are  ignorant?**  Men  say  that  the  sun,  moon,  asd 
ftara  are  planets  or  wanderers ;  but  this  is  the  reverse  of  tLie  fact* 
Each  of  them  moves  in  one  orbit  only,  and  not  in  many ;  nor  is 
the  swldest  of  them  the  slowest  as  appears  to  human  eyee.  WbaiC 
a  great  insult  should  we  offer  to  Olympian  racers  if  wo  were  to 
put  the  first  last  and  the  last  first  1  And  if  that  is  a  ridiculous 
error  in  speaking  of  men,  how  much  more  in  speaking  of  tho  gods  7 
^  Yes ;  sometliing  worse  than  ridiculous."  Certainly,  the  godi 
eannot  be  very  well  pleased  at  our  telling  falsehoods  about  them* 
**  Very  tnie.'*  Then  people  should  at  least  learn  cnpugh  about 
them  to  avoid  this. 

Koough  of  education.  Similar  principles  should  regulate  hunting 
and  other  matters.  Thero  is  something  which  is  neither  law  nor 
yet  admonition,  which  has  often  entered  into  our  discourse,  as  w^ 
found  in  speaking  of  tlie  nurture  of  yoting  childnm.  And  therefore 
the  whole  duty  of  the  citij^en  will  not  consist  in  mere  obedlenw 
the  laws.  The  perfect  citizen  is  he  who  regards  not  only  tlif 
to  laws  but  the  precepts  of  the  legislator.  This  may  be  illustrated 
b/  the  example  of  hunting.  Now  of  this  there  are  many  kinds  ^ 
hunting  of  fish  and  fowl,  man  and  beast,  enemies  and  friends ;  btti 
the  legislator  cannot  include  in  his  enactments  all  these  varietieiL 
He  must  praiie  and  blame  hunting,  having  in  view  tlie  discipline 
and  exercise  of  jouth.  And  the  yonng  man  will  regard  his  praisea 
and  oensurea  much  more  than  his  penalties;  neither  the  love  of 
vleMUro  nor  the  lear  of  pain  will  hinder  him*  The  legislator  wiU 
piooeed  to  ezproBS  himself  in  the  form  of  a  pious  wish  — O,  mf 
immg  firieadti  lie  wilt  say,  may  you  oirer  be  Induc^&d  to  hunt  for 
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$«ii,  either  by  d&y  or  night ;  or  for  rneor  whethei  bj  bcji  <ir  Esad. 
ferer  let  the  wish  to  steal  enter  into  a  corner  tf  your  minds  | 
cither  be  ye  fowlers,  for  this  U  not  a  gentlemaDlIke  occnpatioo* 
ftnd  ftnlmals  alooe  remaia,  which  may  be  hunted  br  ni^ht  in  a 
l-fbr^nothing  way,  and  alfo  by  day,  likewise  in  indolent  fa8Kion« 
Brting  at  interrals,  and  using  snaret  and  net*.  The  only  mode  of 
HuDtiog  which  the  legislator  can  praije  \b  wifh  hornet  and  dogi, 
inning,  shootingf  itriking  at  close  quartern ;  above  all,  fltalkiog 
dem.  There  is  no  other  kind  which  ii  esteemed  by  men  of  cotir* 
The  law,  then,  shjitl  be  as  follows : 
Let  no  one  hinder  the  true,  holy  order  of  hmitameii ;  but  let  tho 
lightly  hanters  who  lay  tnarei  and  nets  be  ererywhere  prohibited. 
;  tbo  fiywkr  confine  hiniflelf  to  waste  places  and  to  the  mountaiaa. 
fiyhnraiaxi  is  alao  permitted,  except  in  h^rbora  and  sacred 
ims,  and  pools  and  lakes ;  but  in  all  other  places  he  may  fishf 
fided  he  does  not  defile  the  waters  by  the  use  of  impure  juicesp 

Boas  VUl.  Next,  with  the  help  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  we 
will  appoint  festivals  and  sacrifices.  The  times  and  number  of 
them  may  be  left  to  ns*  **The  number,  yes,"  Then  let  us  de- 
the  number  of  them  to  be  S65,  one  for  every  day  in  the 
There  shall  always  be  one  magistrate  daily  sacnficing  ao- 
ig  to  rites  prcficribed  by  a  convocatioD  of  priests  and  intei^ 
piretera,  who  shall  cooperate  with  the  guardians  of  the  law,  and 
supply  what  the  legislator  has  omitted^  For  the  law  will  only 
appoint  twelve  greater  festivals,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
twelve  gods  after  whom  the  tribes  are  named.  These  shall  be 
celebrated  every  month  with  musical  and  gymnastic  contests  ap- 
propriate to  the  gods  and  the  seasons.  There  shall  also  be  female 
~  stivals  in  honor  of  the  goddesses  who  are  worshipped  by  women 
ily,  and  a  festival  of  the  gods  below*  Pluto  shall  have  his  owo 
the  twelfth  mootk.  He  Is  tkot  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of  mail 
'ho  releases  the  soul  &om  the  body«  which  is  al  kaet  as  good  m 
work  as  to  tmite  them.  Further,  consider  that  our  state  has  leisure 
and  abundance,  and  wishing  to  be  happy,  like  an  individual,  should 
lead  a  good  life,  and  a  good  life  b  immunity  from  doing  or  receiving 
injury,  of  which  the  first  is  very  easy,  and  the  secottd  very  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  perfect  virtue.  A  good 
city  has  peace »  but  the  evil  dty  is  full  of  wars  within  and  without. 
Wlierelbre  the  citizens  should  practice  war  at  least  one  day  in  every 
month,  and  should  have  contests  and  sacrifices  and  hymns  in  praisfi 
of  victory  ^^ — the  victory  which  they  celebrate  being  the  victory  In 
liM  battle  of  life,  as  well  as  the  victory  of  the  festival.  L'^t  poets 
Bclebrale  them ;  not»  however,  ^yery  poet  —  but  lie  should  be  a  man 
$£  fifty  years  old  at  l^^  and  himself  a  distingiuflied  person,  whe 
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ef  fsfi  tJiough  thejr  ftrc  not  quite  equal  to  hia  decdi.  To  thii  prarf 
dent  of  education  and  tho  ^ardLans  of  the  law  bIuiII  be  commhtcx) 
the  jutlgtncnt,  and  no  song  which  ha«  not  been  licenced  hy  th«*ni« 
pven  thou<4h  sweeter  than  those  of  Thamyrii  and  Orpheus*  nball 
bo  ivcited^  bat  only  tlie  praise*  or  censures  which  thi\Y  apprave 
The  3^  re^ulatioQB  about  poutry,  and  abaut  mllitiirj  expedilJoaai 
Apply  equally  both  to  men  and  to  women. 

Tlie  le;Ti»Iator  may  i>e  conceived  to  make  the  foHowing  aildrtai  to 
tiiuuiclf :  Willi  what  object  am  I  traininj;  my  citixenK  7  Are  ihtif 
not  Ktrivcrji  for  mastery  in  combats  ?  Certainly,  #ill  be  the  reply. 
And  if  they  were  boxers  or  wrestlers^  would  any  man  in  hi»  muimii 
think  of  eute:^};  the  lists  without  many  days'  practice?  Ana 
would  lu!  not  as  far  as  possible  imitate  all  the  ciretmistiuicsei  of  tin 
c^^ntcst,  putting  on  gbves  and  using  the  weapoui  of  tho  oonteit; 
and  if  ho  had  no  one  to  box  with,  would  he  not  praeiioo  oa  a 
shiMlow,  heedless  of  the  laughter  of  tlie  speotators  ?  ^  That  would 
be  thi!  wiiy  to  le^trn/*  And  »linll  the  eoldlers  go  to  the  greatest  ol 
all  contest!,  and  fight  for  life  and  kindred  and  property  unprepared, 
biacau^a  sham  lighti  ara  thou<;ht  to  be  ridiculous?  Will  aol  the 
legislator  requhre  thai  his  citijeenn  shall  practice  war  daily*  perform^ 
lag  letter  exercises  without  arms,  while  the  oombataiit^  on  a  groatar 
•cale  will  carry  arm^,  and  take  up  positions,  and  lie  in  ambtiscadof 
And  let  their  combats  be  noi  wUhout  dan^*r,  that  opportumty  inay 
b^  given  for  dii^tiuction,  and  tbo  brave  man  and  the  coward  mxy 
receive  their  meed  of  honor  or  dii^i^race.  If  oooasionally  a  maa  ii 
killed,  there  is  no  great  harui  done ;  the  homicide  did  not  mean  to 
kill  him.  There  are  others  as  good  as  be  ia,  and  the  itata  isan 
better  afibrd  to  lose  a  few  than  to  lose  the  only  means  of 
Uiem* 

*^  We  a^ree^  Stranger^  that  the  state  should  legislata  about 
Uke  exercises**'  But  then  why  have  such  military  ainasemoDta  b^ 
oome  obsolete  ?  Do  we  we  not  all  know  the  reasons,  which  are  (I) 
tlie  inordinate  love  of  wealth  ?  This  absorbs  the  soul  of  a  maiii 
and  leaves  him  no  time  for  any  other  pursuiu  Knowledge  and 
action  are  valued  by  him  only  as  they  tend  to  the  attainment  ol 
wealth*  All  is  lost  in  the  desire  of  heaping  up  gold  and  silver ; 
anybody  ia  ready  to  do  anything,  right  or  wrong,  for  the  sake  of 
eating  and  drinking^  and  iho  indulgence  of  his  animal  passiona, 
**  Most  true,"  This  is  one  of  the  causes  which  prevents  a  man 
btuii^  a  good  soldier,  or  an^'tliing  else  which  is  good;  he  beoomet  a 
shopkeeper  or  a  servant,  and  sometimes,  if  he  happens  to  be  braTew 
a  burglar  or  a  pirate.  Many  of  these  latter  are  men  of  fine  chafv 
acter^  and  greatly  to  be  piUed,  because  their  souls  are  huDgering 
and  thirsting  all  their  lives  lon^;.  But  let  me  give  you  the  other 
reaooi.  Tha  bad  forms  of  government  (2)  are  a  reason  — -  demoo- 
rao/^  ^ligarol^f  tyranny,  wlucb,  as  I  was  saying,  are  not  statesi  bu 
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of  discard,  in  wHch  the  nilera  are  &friud  of  theii*  tubjeota. 
and  ihtreibre  do  not  like  them  to  become  rich  or  y&Liant,  or  indeed 
•oldiers  at  alL  Now  the  state  for  which  we  are  legislating  Lai 
Mcaped  these  two  causes  oi  evil ;  the  mx^lety  is  perfectlv  free^  and 
lia«  plent}'  of  leisure,  and  is  not  allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth :  hence  we  have  an  excellent  field  for  a 
perfect  education,  and  for  the  introduction  of  martial  pastimea. 
Let  us  proceed  to  describe  the  character  of  these  pastimes.  Ao- 
tt>it7  rif  body  •^•quickness  of  foot  to  escape  or  take  —  quickness  cd 
luuid  or  arm  to  ^asp  —  are*  in  the  strictest  sense,  military  qujdities ; 
■ad  yet  you  hiive  not  the  greatest  military  use  of  them  unless  tho 
wtcpetttors  are  armed>  The  runner  must  enter  the  lists  in  armor, 
lud  in  the  races  which  our  heralds  prochdnit  no  prize  is  to  be  givea 
except  to  armed  warriors.  Let  th^re  be  five  courses:  firsts  the 
■eadium ;  secondly^  the  diaulos  or  doable  course :  thirdly,  the  horse 
couTM  \  fourthly^  a  lon^  course ;  fiilhly*  a  race  between  a  heavy- 
itfmed  soldier,  who  shall  pass  over  sixty  stadia  and  finish  at  the 
temple  of  Ares,  and  an  areher«  who  shall  go  among  the  motintains 
across  country  a  distance  of  a  hundred  stadi^  and  his  goal  shall 
be  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis*  The  contests  of  each  kind 
be  in  number  three^  —  one  for  boys*  another  for  youths^  a  third 
$at  men  in  heavy  and  light  armor ;  the  course  for  the  boys  we  will 
fix  St  half,  and  that  for  the  youths  at  two  thirds  of  the  entire  length* 
Women  shall  also  join  in  the  race :  yoting  girls  shall  nm  naked»  and 
from  thirteen  until  man*iagCf  or  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty 
old,  Utey  shall  stili  run,  but  at  this  age  shall  be  suitably 
As  to  trids  of  strength,  single  eombaCs  in  armor,  or 
between  two  and  two,  or  of  any  number  up  to  ten,  shaU 
tako  the  place  of  wrestling  and  the  heavy  exercises*  And  there 
most  be  experts,  a«  there  are  now  in  wrestling,  to  determine  what 
Is  a  fiilr  hit  and  who  is  conqueror.  Instead  of  the  Fancratiiiim,  let 
be  oontests  in  which  the  combatants  wear  light  shields  and 
Lurl  javelins  and  throw  stones.  The  next  provision  of  the  law  will 
to  horses,  which,  as  we  are  in  Crete^  need  be  rarely  used  by 
and  never  in  chariots ;  our  horse-racing  prises  will  only  be  ^tch 
smglo  horses,  whether  ibals,  half-grownt  or  full-grown*  Tbeir 
are  to  wear  armor,  and  they  may  also  be  arobers ;  a  Cretan 
or  javelin-man  does  good  service.  Womani  if  they  have  a 
may  join  in  the  exercises  of  men. 
But  enough  of  gyfunnstics,  and  nearly  enough  of  music.  All 
musical  contests  will  take  place  on  holy  days,  months,  and  years^ 
whether  every  third  or  every  fifth  year,  which  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
^ardians  of  the  law,  the  judges  of  the  games,  and  tlie  president  of 
^ocsaiion,  who  for  this  purpose  shall  become  legislators  and  arraag%) 
tines  and  persons  The  principles  on  which  such  contests  are  to 
ave  been  often  repeated  to  the  first  Isfislator ;  no  mora 
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need  be  said  of  them,  neither  ore  the  dctnib  of  thcni  aaj  gival 
But  thora  ifl  Another  subject  of  the  highofft  importAtice,  wbiclt« 
poff!*ihle,  should  be  dcttcrrnincd  b/  the  Umi,  not  of  mAO,  but  of  Ood ) 
or,  if  ft  direct  revelation  is  impotsibltt,  iome  bold  ami  iliict&ra 
neemn  to  be  needed^  who^  alone  agauitt  the  world,  haTing  raaMO  ^sr 
his  ^uide,  will  speak  plainlT  of  the  comipiioti  of  human  nature,  und 
jro  to  war  with  the  mightitsst  pa^^eions  of  mankind.  '^  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean.**  I  dare  laj,  and  theitiforo  I  wilt  make  mf  meaaiiif 
plainer.  In  speakins;  of  educatioOt  I  seemed  to  see  yoiin^  cndn  ftAd 
maideni  in  friendly  intercourse  with  oue  another  \  and  tharu  arOM 
in  mj  mind  a  natural  fear  about  a  state,  in  which,  at  I  reflected* 
the  young  of  either  sex  are  well  fed,  and  have  little  to  do,  and  U»t« 
their  time  chiefly  occupied  in  iejitiraU  and  dances.  How  can  the 
voice  of  reason  be  lifted  up,  as  with  the  force  of  a  law,  againtl 
thoiH!i  pa^tstons  which  are  the  ruin  of  numbers  of  both  seies?  Thi 
prohibition  of  wealthy  and  the  influence  of  edueatinn,  and  the  all* 
seeing  eye  of  the  ruler,  have  a  \^ood  effect  in  promoting  temperance ; 
but  they  will  not  wholly  cxtiti^uiiih  the  temptation  to  lores  maJo  anil 
i^malCf  in  both  sexes,  which  have  been  the  destruction  of  state*  j 
and  a<|rain!it  tills  evil  what  retnedjr  can  be  deTised  ?  Laeedaeniaii 
and  Crete,  excellent  as  thehr  mstitutioni  are  in  many  respacts^  tJSatA 
us  no  help  here ;  on  the  subject  of  loYe,  as  I  maj  saj  in  onnfideDoe, 
they  are  against  ns.  Snppoae  a  person  were  to  m^  that  you  ougiht 
to  follow  nature  and  the  example  of  animals,  and  restore  the  nattnl 
use  which  existed  iu  the  days  of  Laius ;  he  would  bo  quite  Hghtt 
but  he  would  not  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  either  of  your 
states*  Or  try  the  matter  by  another  test,  which  we  always  eppl/ 
to  all  laws,  the  test  of  virtue  ;  who  will  say  that  the  pennissioa  ol 
buch  things  tends  to  virtue  ?  Will  the  spirit  of  courage  pats  iftio 
the  soul  of  him  who  gives  up  his  person  to  another  ?  Will  the 
seducer  be  gifted  with  temperance  ?  And  will  any  one,  who  has  a 
Lotion  of  law,  be  found  to  praise  such  actions,  or  to  make  them  legal! 
But  to  judge  of  this  matter  truly,  we  must  understAud  ifae  nalun 
of  love  and  fHeudship,  which  may  take  very  diflerent  forms.  For  we 
speak  of  trienibhip,  drsU  when  there  is  some  similarity  or  equality  ol 
virtue ;  secondly,  when  there  is  some  want ;  and  either  of  these,  when 
in  excess,  is  termed  love.  The  first  kind  is  gentle  and  communicable ; 
ihe  second  is  fierce  and  unmanageable ;  and  there  is  also  a  tbM 
kind,  which  is  ambiguous,  and  is  under  the  dominion  of  opposite 
principles  —  the  one  urging  the  lover  to  take  his  €11  of  the  bloom  of 
youth,  the  other  forbidding  him.  The  one  Is  of  the  bmly,  and  h«s 
no  regard  for  the  character  of  the  beloved ;  but  he  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  tlie  other  disregards  the  body,  and  is  a  looker  rathoi 
than  a  lover,  and  has  a  true  reverence  for  the  modesty  and  courage 
and  wisdom  of  his  friend,  with  whom  he  would  fain  associate  in 
holy  ptuity.     Here  are  three  kinds  q£  k>ve :  ought  the  legukUtor  te 
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otubli  all  of  them  equally,  or  to  attow  the  virttoos  lore  tu  remain  T 
'Tlio  latter,  clearly.  *   I  expected  to  gain  your  approval,  rind  thvn^ 
I  need  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  ctmsure  the  Spartnn  law,     I 
ill  reterve  tlic  task  of  pcrsuadin   Cleinias  for  another  oc<*a9ion, 
*  Very  good,"    How  we  are  to  make  right  laws  on  thU  subject  is  in 
Be  point  of  view  ea«y,  and  in  auothf r  most  difficult ;  for  wt*  know 
at  most  men  do  abstain  in  some  ciiaes,  and  for  the  most  part  will- 
fcigly,  from  Intercourse  with  tlie  fair.     **  When  is  that?  '*    There  ii 
nwritttJD  law  which  prohibits  memben  of  the  same  family  tixmi 
intercourse.    And  this  law  is  willingly  obeyed,  aiid  no  thou-^ht 
anything  else   ever  enters  into  the  minds  oC  men  in  general. 
^  That  is  true."    A  little  word  is  enough  to  put  out  the  fire  of  their 
ata.     *•  What  Is  that  ?  **    The  declaration  that  they  are  hateful  to 
gods,  and  of  all  abominable  things  the  most  abominable  and  uo- 
oly.    The  reason  is  that  everywhere,  in  jest  and  earnest  alike*  thia 
I  the  doctrine  which  is  repeated  to  aU  from  their  earliest  youth- 
bey  see  on  the  stage  that  such  monsters  as  Oedipus  and  Thj'^ates, 
ben  detected,  are  put  to  death.     There  is  an  undoubted  power  in 
ablic  opinion  when  no  breath  is  heard  adverse  to  the  law.    And  the 
bgislator  who  would  enslave  these  slavish  passions  must  consecrate 
a  public  opinion  all  through  tlie  city.    •*  Good ;  but  how  will 
set  about  creating  this  public  opinion  ?  "  You  are  right  in  asking 
at  question,  for  I  promised  to  try  and  find  some  means  of  restrain- 
i  loves  to  tJieir  natur.^l  objects.    Men  should  not  be  the  destroy  en 
yir  kind,  spilling  tlie  power  of  life  upon  the  ground ;  and   they 
dd  abstain  from  the  women  whom  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
A  law  which  would  accomplish  this  as  effectually  as  incest 
\  at  present  prohibited  by  law,  would  be  of  endltsss  benefit,  first,  ai 
ang  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  getting  rid  of  excesses  in  meata 
[  drinks  and  adulteries  and  frenzies,  making  men  love  tht'ir  wives, 
having  other  excellent  efiects.     I  can  Imagine  that  some  lusty 
nth  overhears  what  we  are  saying,  and  roars  out  in  abusive  terrat 
At  we  are  legislating  for  impossibilities.     And  so  a  person  might 
ive  said  of  the  syssitia,  or  common  meals ;  but  this  is  refuted  by 
,  although  even  now  they  are  not  extended  to  women.    *'  True." 
is  no  Impossibility  or  super-humanity  in  my  proposed  law,  as 
endeavor  to  prove.   **  Do  bo."  Will  not  a  man  finr*  abstinence 
.  easy  when  bis  body  is  sound  than  when  he  is  in  some  peculiar 
*  diseased  condition  ?    "  Yes ;  when  he  in  is  good  condition  he  will 
id  abstinence  more  easy."     Have  we  not  heard  of  Iccus  of  Taren- 
and  other  famous  wrestlers  who  abstained  wholly?     And  yet 
had  not  the  benefits  of  eiJucation  which  we   bestow  on  the 
nds  of  our  citizens,  and  in  their  bodies  they  were  far  more  lusty, 
the  fact  remains."     And  shall  they  have  abstained  ftir  the 
I  of  an  atbletic  contest,  and  our  citleeas  be  incapable  of  a  simllat 
lunuioe  tor  the  sake  of  a  victorv  which  is  higher  lod  noliler  fihi 
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i^tha  lilglieit  and  nobk»t  of  all  ?   ««  Wliai  victor/  It  that  I  **    Ai 

f  iclorjr  over  pleaiure,  whicli  U  true  happiness  ;  whereas  the  »lavi 
Co  pleasure  is  miiiijry.    Will  not  die  feur  of  iiapioty  eoable  us  to 
^Mcv  that  which  the  inferior  antmalfi  learn  to  conquer  ?   **  lliat  it 
fonable."    And  then^fora  the  law  inu5t  lay  H^ht  out|  that  our  ci 
Duc^ht  not  to  fall  below  the  other  animals,  who  dwell  to^^cther 
great  flock  a,  and  are  pure  and  chaste  until  the  time  of  procreatii 
CuoieSf  when  they  marry^  and  are  ever  after  faithful  to  their  ooi 
ta'acU      Our  citlzena  ma/  be  expected  to  be  a  little  better  than 
brutes ;  and  If  tlie  corruption  of  public  opinion  and  the  practice 
lawlttM  love  b  too  great  to  allow  our  first  law  to  be  carried  out,  tin 
nur  guanilima  of  the  law  must  turn  legislator!,  and  try  their  ha: 
At  a  Moood  hiw.     Tht!/  must  mlQlmizn  the  appetitety  diTexting 
itreagth  of  youth  Into  other  ohannels,  aad  makiog  the  practieft 
love  secret  and  shameful    Three  higher  principles  or  elements  ma^ 
be  brought  to  t)ear  on  the  dngle  principlu  which  b  corrupt,  "  Wh; 
are  they  ?  **    K*?Ujrion,  honor,  and  the  higher  bv«  of  the  qualitii 
of  the  soul     Pi^rhapN  thU  is  a  dream  only,  yet  the  best  of  dreamt  |< 
and  if  not  tho  whrjl^,  yet,  by  the  gr«o«  of  Ood«  a  put  of  what  w« 
deslr«»  miiy  be  realiseed.     £ith«r  meii  may  leam  to  abstain  whoU|^ 
from  any  lovexi,  natmral  or  unnatural,  except  of  their  wedded  wives 
or,  at  least,  they  may  give  up  imnatural  loves;  or,  if  detected,  maj 
he  punisheil  with  lu»s  of  cidaenship,  as  aliens  from  the  state  in 
morals.     **  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  said  McgiUus,  **  but  woui 
like  u>  hear  what  Cleinias  sayt."     "  I  will  give  my  opioioa  by  Aftd 
by/' 

We  were  speakiog  of  the  iyssiUa,  which  will  be  a  natural  ioi 
tution  in  a  Cretan  colony.  lIThether  the  inadtutlon  la  to  follow  tlW 
model  of  Crete  or  LacedaemoAi  or  one  difTerent  from  eitherp  is  not  ft 
question  of  much  importance.  The  manner  of  them  will  be  d 
mineti  wltliout  difficulty.  AVc  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  «peak 
tho  mode  of  life  among  our  citizens,  which  in  other  cities  will  be 
more  complex,  and  must  at  any  rate  be  twice  as  complex  aa  in  t3uiS 
a  state  which  is  inland  and  not  maritime  requires  only  half  the  num* 
her  of  laws.  There  la  no  trouble  about  retail  traders,  marchantSji 
rlK>tels,  mines,  customs,  loans,  compound  interest,  or  a  thousand  o^ 
things*  The  legislator  has  only  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  hutband* 
men  and  shepherd  a,  and  keepers  of  beea»  and  the  makers  of  im 
IBonts,  who  will  be  easily  managed,  now  that  the  principal  question* 
felating  to  marriage,  educiaion,  and  governm«^nt  have  been  settled. 

Let  UB  begin  with  husbandry :  First,  let  there  be  a  law  of  Zeu% 
tho  God  of  boundaries,  against  removing  a  neighbor's  Inndmark, 
which  is  the  real  Impiety  of  "  movmg  the  immovable/*  The  least 
itone  which  m:trks  an  agreement  Is  more  lacred  than  the  groitlMf 
rock  which  is  not  a  boundary,  Zeus  the  god  of  kindred,  and  Zeui 
the  god  of  strangen,  are  thu  witoossca  of  them,  and  their  wrath  it 
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liwibliu     The  impietv  of  remaTing  them  fhall  receive  X  wo  puni»li* 

meoU  :  the  firnt  will  be  inflicted  by  the  God  himself;  the  seconil 

,  iriU  be  a  line  imposed  bv  the  judges.     In  the  second  place,  the  dif- 

ences   between   neighbors  about  encroachments  must  be  ^larded 

l^ainst.     He   nrho  encroaches   shall   pny  twofold  the    price  of  tba 

jury ;  of  ttU  such  mattem  the  wiirdena  of  the  countiy  ghall  be  co^ 

xjuit,  or  in  greater  casea  the  military  force  of  the  division.     The 

jury  done  by  cattle,  the  decoying  of  beea,  the  firing  of  your  owo 

irood  without  thinking  of  your  neighbor,  the  eooroachmeot  on   hli 

ilantations,  shall  all  be  visitt!d  with  proper  damagei.     Such  detaiU 

ive  been  determined  by  previous  legtslatora,  and  need  not  now  be 

ited  np  with  greater  matters.     Andeiit  husbandmen  made  excel- 

6nt  rules  about  streams  and  waters ;  and  we  need  not  digress  from 

llem   into  another  channel.     Anybody   may  take  water   fiom   tb« 

In  ttreamf  if  he  does  not  cut  below  the  open  well  of  his  neighbor; 

at  lie  must  not  do  any  damage  or  take  the  water  through  a  house 

'  temple.     If  land  is  without  water  the  occupier  shall  dig  down  ta 

he  clay,  and  if  at  this  depth  he  find  no  water,  he  ^hall  have  a  ri^ht 

getting  water  from  Ills  neighbors  to  supply  his  household  ;  and  if 

hey  are  limited^  he  shall  receive  from  them  a  measure,  fixed  by  the 

lens  of  the  country,  of  water.     VHien  two  persons  Uve  oo  Landa 

*  in  a  house,  one  above  and  the  other  beneath,  the  upper  must  not 

the  heavy  falls  of  rain  on   the  under  at  his   pleasure,  or  tha 

^ader  refuse  an  exit     If  they  cannot  agree  in  the  matter  they  must 

I  before  the  wardens  of  the  city  or  countr)%  and  if  a  man  refuses  to 

lide  by  their  decision,  he  must  pay  double  the  damage  which  he 

iuses. 

In  autumn  God  gives  us  two  boons  —  one  the  ^oy  of  Dionysus  not 

b«  laid  up  —  the  other  to  be  laid  up.     About  the  fruits  of  autumn 

the  law  be  as  follows :  He  who  gathers  the  wild   grape  or  fig 

bre  the  time  of  the  vintage,  which  Is  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  shall 

%y  fifty  drachmas  as  a  fine  to  Dionysus,  if  he  gathers  on  his  own 

ound ;  if  on  his  neighbor's  one  third  of  n  mina^  and  two  tliirds  of 

;  mina  if  on  that  of  another*     Tlie  cultivnte<l  vine  or  fig  a  man  may 

ber  wheii  he  pleases  on  his  own  ground,  but  on  that  of  others  he 

dust  pay  the  same  penalty  of  removing  what  is  not  his.     If  he  be  a 

"a? a  who  has  gathered,  he  fhall  receive  a  stroke  for  ^rety  grape  or 

A  metio  may  purchase  the  cultivated  fruits,  and  a  stranger 

ay  eat  of  the  same,  if  he  have  not  more  than  one  attendant.     This 

hi  of  hospitality,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  wild  vine.      A 

ftve  who  eats  of  the  wild  vine  or  fi*:^-tree  shall  be  beaten,  and  the 

iman  shall  receive  an  admonition.     Pears,  apples,  pomeTTfinates, 

Inay  be  takem  secretly^  but  he  who  is  detected  in  the  act  of  taking 

liem  shall  be  lightly  beaten  off,  if  be  be  not  more  than  thirty  years 

v£  ag>t.     An  exception  to  this  law  must  be  made  for  the  stranger 

,  tue  elder ;  the  Ittteri  howeverp  if  he  goes  beyond  the  law^  and 
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eaiTio«  WWW}  a«  well  aj  eaU»  Bh&U  ^1  lo  tlie  competition  of  Tlrf ue, 

,  If  ftnvbotly  brin^j:*!  up  hifj  oiTenno  itgainot  Hiin. 

WiUlt  in  fi\m  \  I  uoc<f.  of  protect  ion  ;  Im  in;;,  unlike  the  other 
^Sncrttj  which  eof.flpir«  in   tlie    j^rowth  of    pliuita,  eimily  corm] 
lud  lht*rf*fon»  h(^  who  fi(>oilM  nnothcr**  water,  whether  in  tprmgi 
voirs,  either  hj  trenching,  or  by  any  Bort  of  pollution  or  poiAiD* 
inipurtty,  h\ii\\[    piiy  a  penalty  find  repair  the  daniAgc.      At   ill* 
|gt*ttmij  in  of  th»*  harvest  evorjbmiy  Bhall  have  a  right  of  wm/  orer 
[IliB   nvightxirs'   irroundt   proviilod   he  is   caruful  to  do  no   cUmigA 
[l)cyoad  the  tre^^p^e,  unless  any  damago  which  ho  dioea  U  liieodttd 
with  thrtH?  timi«]s  tho  boai^iit  to  himself*     Of  all  thit  the  in; 
are  to  talc«  co«fi:uixaiio^  and  th^jr  ire  to  havo  tho  power  of 
wbero  iJie  injury  doiie  is  not  more  tbau  ihrvt^  taiuM ;  any 
l^atnajfi^  can  only  bti  triud  iu  the  public  oourta.     A  charg« 
|gL  nia;;^!8lrat6  in  to  be  referred  to  the  public  courts,  and  any  one  w] 
Jllecldc'»i  corrupUy  shall  pay  twofold  to  the  a^grieve»l  person,     L©i 
tnatters  of  detail  rt>latintr  to  puni&hments  and  modes  of  proeodi 
and  summonses  and   the  n amber  of  witnesses,  do  not  r^qulra 
.jnaturc  wisdom  of  the  aged  le^ialator ;  young  men  may  detormtat 
Ijlhoiu  by  t'.xperienee. 

Tlio  following  are  to  be  the  regulations  respecting  handicrafts : 

f  iJo  eiti;tun,  or  servant  of  a  citizen,  is  lo  practice  tlurui.      For  the  cit* 

|4zL'n  has  already  a  trjwie  and  myjitery,  wldch  \n  tho  care  of  the  state 

I  And  no  man  can  practice  two  trades,  or  practice  one  and  sitpcHnten 

atiutber.      For  the  same  reason,  no  smith  should  bo  a  carpc*ntcr,  am 

Oo  carpent4'r  having  ojany  slaves  who  are  blncltsmiths  should  lool 

after  Uiem  himself;  but  let  each  man   f>raetice  one  art  which  b 

be  his  livelihood.     Every  man  is  to  be  one  man  and  not  many 

l^rardens  of  the  city  should  see  to  this,  punishing  the  eitisen  w] 

offends  with   temporary  deprival  of  hb  nghts — ^^tlie  foreigner 

iniprisijned,  lined,  exiled*     Any  disputes  about  contracts  shall 

etcrmined  by  the  wardens  of  the  city  up  to  tlfly  drachmae  -* 

I  that  sum  by  tlie  public  court.^.     No  customs  are  to  be  exacted 

|4^  imports  or  exports.     Kotlttng  unnecessary  Is  to  be  imported 

abroad,  whether  ibr  the  service  of  the  gods  or  for  the  use  of  man  — * 

Ijieither    purple,  nor    other    dyes,  nor  frankincense, — and    nothing 

|«eeded   tn  tlie  country  is   to  be  exported,     lliese  things  aro   to  bn 

decided  on   by  the   twelve  guardLins  of  the  law,  who  are  next  iii| 

^•eniority  to  the  five  eldest*     Arms  and  the  materiaU  of  arms  are 

be  imported  and  ex|x>rted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  generals,  an<t 

then  onJy  by  the  etate,     Tliere  is  to  be  no  retail  trade  in  nnytliing 

For  tlie  distribution  of  the  prtxluce  of  the  country,  the  Cretan  law» 

aiford  a  rule  which  maybe  usciully  followed,      All  &hall  be  required 

V>  distribute  corn,  ^ain,  animab,  and  other  Taluablt   produce,  ini 

twelve  f>onions.     Each  of  these  shall  be  subdivided  into  three  partt 

—  on',  for  freemen,  another  lor  servants,  and  the  third  shall  be  soIm 
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for  Hilt  supply  of  aitiAans^  strangerfl  and  others.  And  where  tlie 
fNfoduce  of  the  land  exceeds  the  aTerage  let  the  whole  still  h« 
squally  distributed  into  three  portions,  and  let  ^e  cldzeas  deter* 
miuo  how  much  thoy  will  ^ive  to  slaves  or  fireemen,  and  how  mtich 
iliey  will  di^tritmte  nmong  the  animals. 

Neat  as  to  house*  —  there  shaU  be  tweU*e  village.*  ^nc  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  twelve  portions ;  and  in  every  village  there 
ahall  be  temples  and  a  market-place  —  also  shrines  far  heroes  or  for 
iisy  old  MagneAian  deini-^ods  who  Lino^er  about  the  place.     In  every 
dividon  there  shall  be   temples  of  Hestia,  Zeus,  and  Athene,  sur- 
inded  by  buildings  on  enunences^  which  will  be  the  guard -hotisei 
the  police.     The  rest  of  the  country  shall  be  arranged  in  Ihirteea 
iona,  corresponding   to   the   banda  of  artisans.     One  of  these 
is  will  be  settled  around  the  city,  »nd  divided  into  twelve  parts^ 
icording  to  the  divisions  of  the  city ;  the  remainder  will  be  settled 
the  country.     And  the  magistrates  will  fix  them  on  the  spots 
they  will  be  most  serviceable  in  supplying  the  wants  of  tha 
dmen. 

i  in  importance  to  the  regulation  of  the  temples^  is  the  fair 
g  and  good  order  of  the  marltets  —  this  will  be  the  care  of  the 
[ffns  of  the  agora.  They  will  also  see  that  the  sales  effected  by 
oitixens  to  strangers  are  legally  made.  The  law  shall  be,  that 
the  iirst  day  of  each  montli  the  auctioneers  to  whom  the  sale  is 
itrusted  shall  oHer  grain ;  and  at  this  sale  a  twelflh  part  of  the 
whole  shall  be  exposed^  and  the  foreigner  shall  supply  his  wants  for 
m  month.  On  the  tenths  there  shall  be  a  sale  of  Hquids,  and  on  the 
iwenty*ihird  of  animals,  skinsi,  woven  or  woolen  stuffs,  and  other 
things  which  husbandmen  have  to  sell  and  foreigners  want  to  buy. 
Kane  of  these  commodities,  any  more  than  barley  or  flour,  or  any 
ether  food,  may  be  retailed  by  a  citixeD  to  a  citizen  ;  but  foreigners 
may  sell  them  to  one  another  in  the  foreigners*  market.  There  most 
also  be  butchers  who  will  sell  parts  of  animals  to  foreigners  and 
crafliniien,  and  their  servants;  and  foreigners  may  buy  fire-wood 
holesale  of  the  commissioners  of  woods,  and  may  sell  retail  to 
ireigncrs.  All  other  goods  niu^  be  sold  in  the  market,  in  the  prr^s* 
inoe  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  place  indicated  by  them,  and 
1  be  paid  for  on  tha  spot.  He  who  gives  credit,  and  is  cheated, 
will  have  no  redress.  In  buying  or  fielling^  any  excess  or  diminu- 
of  what  the  law  allows  shall  be  registered.  The  same  rule  is 
be  observed  about  the  property  of  mctics.  Anylx)dy  who  has  a 
cUcraft  may  come  and  remain  twenty  years  from  the  cby  on 
hich  ho  is  enroll ed,  at  tlie  expire tiaa  of  which  time  he  shall  take 
he  has  and  depart.  The  onlv  rvqutremeot  which  is  to  be  itn- 
upon  him  as  the  tax  of  hia  s^yjoura  b  good  co^iduet ;  and  he 
not  to  pay  any  tax  on  buying  and  selling.  But  if  he  wants  to 
ixtend  the  tijae  of  his  pojotmii  and  has  done  any  service  to  the 
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•t4t€,  and  he  e»ii  p4»f>uii4«  Uic^  pceloab  to  gtmnt  hit  r«qtte»t,  hm  mmf 
n^main*  Tli«  children  of  mettci  mnv  a\na  be  mttk» ;  and  the  peilad 
df  twenty  year^,  during  which  tht^y  Jire  permitted  to  vjoiim,  !•  M 
count,  in  their  caiie,  iW)m  thmr  fiilccnth  /ear. 

No  racntioti  occun  m  the  Lttw§  of  th«  Id«ai  of  Pluto,  The  will 
of  Go<l,  the  standard  of  the  lf2:b!ator,  ami  the  ills^iiit/  of  the  9oiii« 
hfive  taken  their  pljieo  in  the  tnind  of  Phi  to.  If  we  ask  what  Is  tltat 
tnitij  or  principle  which,  towards  the  end  of  hln  lifw,  ii«.*i;tnt  t4>  hare 
absorbed  him  mo»t,  lik«  th«  idea  of  good  in  l\w  R<?ptibUL%  or  of 
beant/  in  the  Sytnpofium,  or  of  the  unity  of  virtuu  in  tb«  ProCa|^ 
oma,  we  ^houtd  answer  the  priority  of  th^  noid  to  the  body :  on  that 
htfl  later  ^yi^tem  mainly  hangn ;  and  id  the  Ii#aw(^  an  in  Utu  So^ihl^ 
and  l*olitic!U9,  we  paw  out  of  tb«^  rt*tf«"Q  of  metaphysical  or  trant 
ecndental  idt^aii  info  thni  of  p^- 

The   opyninjj  of  the  flflh  Ih  h  abrupt  and  unconnorrted 

in  style^  if  on<?  of  tho  ino«t  eh'Viitwl  p;i»«ag©t  Id  Plato.  Tiie  rcllg 
iouB  feeling  which  he  ^ecks  t**  dilTuiie  over  the  commonest  action;*  mi 
life,  th«  blossednenn  of  iivin;^;  In  the  troth,  the  great  ndntiike  of  a 
man  living;  fur  hinu^elf^  the  pity  an  well  aa  an*jcr  which  fihould  be 
fdt  at  evil,  the  kindncfli  due  to  the  mipplJAnt  and  tho  str;injjjor»  hav« 
the  temper  of  Christian  philosophy.  Tlie  remark  that  uldi^r  men,  U 
they  want  to  educate  others,  should  htr*rin  by  educating  tliemadr^i; 
the  nccem^lty  of  creating  a  spirit  of  ol>cdicmce  in  the  citlxena ;  tbt 
dei!iiraliU'n(N«»ji  of  limiting  property  ;  the  relative  nature  of  political 
Dquality.  have  also  the  ton©  of  a  modern  writer.  In  many  of  hia 
irlews  of  politics,  Plato  seems  to  us  like  fiomo  modem  poUuclans,  to 
bo  half  socialist,  half  conservative. 

In  the  Laws,  we  remark  a  change  in  the  place  astigoed  hf  Mm 
to  pleasure  and  pain  lliere  are  two  ways  in  which  ev*n  the  ideal 
systems  of  morals  may  regard  them  :  cither  like  the  Btotca,  and 
other  ascetics,  we  may  say  tliat  pleasure  must  be  eradicated ;  or  if 
this  seomt  unreal  to  us,  we  mny  a^Brm  that  rirtno  is  the  true  pka^ 
ure ;  and  then,  as  Ainstotle  says,  ^'  to  bo  bttiu^ht  up  to  take  plena- 
ure  in  what  wo  oa^rht,  exercises  a  great  and  pnrtimount  infiuenc«  oil 
hunian  life.**  Or  as  Plato  says  in  the  Laws,  **  A  man  will  n^oogniira 
the  noblest  life  as  having  the  greatOBt  plea!<uro  and  the  least  pain* 
if  he  hare  a  true  taste.*'  If  we  admit  that  pleatturea  difler  in  klnd^ 
the  opposition  between  these  two  modes  of  speaking  is  rather  verbal 
than  reab  The  Greek  philof»opher  may  speak  of  the  **  cont'i«mpla 
ion  of  the  ideas/'  or  tlie  Christian  father  of  the  fruit io  Dei,  aa  tkt 
first  of  pleasures.  Tliruu'^bout  the  greater  part  of  tlie  wrjtin;^tf  ot 
PlatOf  thet^e  two  viewi  seem  to  alternate  witli  each  other,  lti  the 
Republic^  the  mere  itiggestion  that  pleasure  may  be  the  chief  good 
\b  receivcil  by  Socrates  widi  a  cry  of  abhorrenc-e ;  but  in  the  Hil 
Wbui»,  innocent  pleaatirea  vindicato  their  right  to  a  plaoe  ii*  the  t  ^ak 
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3f  goods.     In  the   Protagoras,  speakino;  in  the   person  of  Socralet 

rather   than  in  his  own,  Plato  admits  the  calculation  of  pleasure  to 

^^  the  true  basis  of  ethics,  while  in  the  Pliacdo  he  indig:nant1y  deniet 

;  the  ejcchange  of  one  pleasure  for   another  is  the    c,^chftnafe  of 

lie.     So  wide  of  tlie  mark  are  the v%  who  wouhi  attribute  to  Piato 

entitle  consistency  in  thoughts  or  words. 

He  distinctl/  acknowledges  that  the  second  state  is  inferior  to  ths 

first  —  in  this,  at  any  rate,  he  is  perfectly  consistent  j  but  he  still 

I  casts  X>nging  eyes  upon  the  ideal,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 

I  impossible    in    practice.      Several  fe^\tures  of   the   first  state    ttr« 

I  retained  In  the  second :  the  citizens,  if  not  actually  communistSt  are 

lo   be   in  spirit  comtuunlstlc ;   they  are   to  seek   after  equality  and 

mi^deration ;  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  is  permitted  to   thenif  and 

ihelr  burdens  and  honors  are  to  be  proportioned  to  this.     The  con* 

I  ttitution  in  the  Laws  is  a  timocracy  of  wealth*  mo^Jified  by  an  aris- 

I  tocracy  of  merit.     Yet  the  political   philosopher  will  observe   ihat 

the  first  of  these  is  a  fixed  and  permanent  principle,  the  latter  coo» 

I  tin^nt  and  uncertain.     Wealth,  alter  all,  plays  a  great  part  in  the 

Second  Republic  of  Plato ;  Hke  other   politicians,  he  deems   that   a 

I  property  qualification  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  state. 

The  four  classes  seem  to  be  denve*l  from  the  constitution  of  Clel»* 

thene%  just  as  the  form  of  the  city  which  U  elastored  around  a  cita- 

I  del  set  on  a  hill,  is  suggested  by  the  Acrojiolis  at  Athens.     PlatOi 

writing  under  Pythagorean  influences,  seems  really  to  have  supposed 

that  the  well-being  of  the  city  depended  almost  as   much  on    the 

I  number  5040   as  on  justice  and  moderation.     Yet  he   is  not  pre- 

'  Yented  by  Pythagoreanism  from  observing  the  ejects  which  climate 

ftad  soil  ejiereise  on  the  characters  of  nations. 

The  colony  is  to  receive  from  the  mother-country  her  first  con* 

Ktitution,  and  some  of  her  guardians  of  the  law.     The  guardians  of 

the  law  are  to  be  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  president  of  education 

^  Is  to  take  precedence  of  them  all.     They  are   to  take  measures  for 

f  the   defense  of  the  country  :  they  are  to   enforce  education   upon 

[  onwiUIng  parents ;  they  are  to  provide  for  the  supply  and   pui  ity  0{ 

'  the  waters,  and  far  other  matters  relating  to  the  public  health ;  they 

re  to  superintend  buildings  ;  to  keep  the  registers  of  property ;  to 

t  kiear  appeals  from  inferior  courts  ;  and  they  are  to  be  8Uj>crannuated 

It  seventy  years  of  age.      Several  questions  o^  modern  politics  seem 

I  to  be  anticipated  by  Plato  in   the   functions  which   he   assigcs  to 

I  them.     He  hopes  that  in  his  state  will  be  found  neither  povtjrty  n^r 

^  H<the8 ;  and  therefore  neither  the  leg^islator,  nor  his  subject?*,  have 

%ny  need  to  consider  the  danger  of  falling  into  poverty.     Almost  in 

the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  he  would  say,  *'  How  hnrdly  can  a  rich  msin 

dwell  in  a  perfect  state."     For  he  cannot  be   a  good   man  who  ti 

always  fining  too  much  and  spending  too  little  (cp,  Arist.  Ethics, 

V.  %  8>      Plato,  thoigh  he  admits  wealth  as  a  x>oU^cal  element,  if 
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not  one  of  thoi€»  who  mppoiot  that  the  bve  of  moitex  b  the  fLuttds* 
tlon  of  A  nsKUj  greal  eoiiimumt/.  A  qiiui*ei  buikU  ^  he  rrequ<*ati; 
repeAt4i,  U  more  to  b«  e«tettiii<»d  thmi  hb  \)Oi[y ;  and  hi»  bi^dy,  xh%n 
Ui*?  tilings  of  his  ho*iy*  He  has  titjver,  like  uiod«f  n  writnrjs  [ileal- 
Lend  lb (5  ^tiallii  of  nalionv,  any  mgru  iliiin  he  ha«  worked  out  the 
pr.jhletiis  of  jKilitkal  et'onomy* 

The  coiMtitutiou  of  ih<5  army  \b  dousocTAtlc ;  the  soldiers  Are  ffu{>* 
posed  to  be  the  be«t  judges  of  their  killer*.  The  way  of  carrying 
out  the  democratic  principle  U  as  follown :  The  g^uardians  of  the  law 
noauQate  geaerala,  and  the  generals  retain  the  nomination  of  the  In- 
ferior olHcerfl,  Bat  if  any  one  is  rea«ly  to  swear  that  ho  knows  of  a 
bettiT  uum^  he  may  put  the  claims  of  the  candidat<»  for  the  office  of 
ll^cncral  to  the  vote  either  of  the  whole  army,  or  of  the  dinidoii  of 
the  service  which  ho  i^  destined  to  command.  Except  in  the 
of  tljese  military  eleivtifmA,  in  which  all  who  have  ever  borne 
take  part,  there  is  no  asAi^nbly  or  gpenoral  meeting  of  the  people. 
In  tlic  elix:tian  of  the  council*  the  legislator  attempts  to  mix  arbtoe* 
rn<!y  and  democracy.  This  is  cfHu'tiHi  first,  as  in  the  Servian  oon^ti* 
tution,  by  balancing  wcaltli  and  numbers  ;  the  p^'ople  are  dividod  into 
four  classes,  of  whom  the  first.  tbaij<;h  inferior  in  numbersi  ha«  an 
equal  vote  with  the  three  others.  Secondly,  all  classes  are  oompelled 
to  vote  for  the  first  and  second  cla«!i ;  but  the  fourth  claas  b  not  oood- 
pelled  to  vote  for  the  third,  nor  the  third  and  fourth  for  the  fourth* 
Thirdly,  out  of  the  180  persona  who  are  thou  choson  from  each  of 
iho  four  classics,  720  in  all,  SGO  are  to  bo  taken  by  lot;  tliete  fbfU 
the  oounc'il  for  the  year*  By  such  measures  Plato  proposes  to  carry 
out  what  bo  calls  tlie  judgment  of  Zeus,  or  the  law  of  proportion 
(Aristotle**  diutribudve  justice,  N»  E.  v.  6),  in  the  constitution  of 
■late  8, 

These  (KiUdcal  a4)u»t]iieDt«  of  Plato'a  will  be  criticised  by  the 
practical  staUannani  ai  beinj^  for  the  most  part  fthnclful  and  inoffect- 
lial*  He  will  observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  only  real  check  on  democ- 
taoy  is  the  division  into  claes^as.  The  second  of  the  three  propo- 
tab,  though  inj^aioua,  and  receiving  some  Li;^ht  (rom  the  apathy  to 
politics  which  is  oflen  shown  by  the  hi;5her  classes  in  a  democracy, 
would  have  little  power  in  times  of  excitement  and  peril,  when  the 
precaution  was  most  needed.  At  such  political  crises,  all  the  lower 
elaases  would  vote  equally  with  the  hij^her.  The  subtraction  o( 
ludf  the  persons  chosen  at  the  first  election  by  the  chances  of  the 
lot,  would  not  raise  the  character  of  the  »L'natora ;  and  is  open  to  tho 
objection  of  uncertainty,  which  necessarily  attends  tliis  and  similar 
double  schemes  of  representaiivo  govtfmnienL  The  voters  cannot  ba 
expected  to  retain  the  continuouj*  jiolitical  interest  which  would  be 
required  for  carrying  them  out.  Who  could  select  180  persons  of  each 
Dlass,  fitted  to  be  senators  ?  And  whoever  were  chosen  in  the  firr 
iLStancCi  by  a  particular  vote,  his  wishes  might  be  neutral! jted  by 
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the  action  of  tbe  ?ot  Yet  the  scheme  of  Plato  U  not  really  ia  ex- 
tiHTa-jjant.  as  tlie  actual  constitution  of  Athens,  in  which  all  the  wsn- 
fttors  apppear  to  have  been  electe*!  by  lot  (airo  KvdfMtv  fiovX^ATat) : 
IL&  least,  after  the  revolution  niatie  by  Clelsthenes,  for  the  eonstitu* 
tion  of  the  senate  which  was  established  by  Solon  probably  had  sooie 
aristocratic  features,  though  their  precise  nature  is  unknoMrn  tc  ua. 
The  ancients  knew  that  election  by  tot  was  the  mcMit  democratic  ol  all 
modc^  of  appointment,  seeming  to  say  in  the  objectionable  senie^ 
^  that  one  man  ia  as  good  aa  another/*  FlatOt  who  is  desirous  of 
mingling  difierent  elements,  here  makes  a  partial  use  of  the  lot  which 
hn  applies  to  candidates  abreody  elected  by  Tote. 

Similar  principles  are  applied  to  inferior  ofllces.  In  the  electioni 
to  them,  Plato  endeavors  to  mix  or  balance  in  a  fi-iendly  manner 
*"  demus  and  not  demus."  Only  the  prieRti  are  to  be  directly  ap- 
pointed by  God,  that  is^  by  the  lot.  Tbe  commonwealth  of  the 
Law»,  like  the  ideal  state,  cannot  dispense  with  a  spiritual  head, 
which  is  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  To  this  the  choice  of  some  of  the  higher 
officers,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  about  ceremonies  and  puri£- 
calloas,  aa  well  aa  changes  in  the  law,  are  to  be  referred.  Plato  is 
not  dispofted  to  encourage  amateur  attempts  to  revive  religion  in 
atatea  For,  aa  ho  says  in  the  Laws,  **  To  institute  religious  rites  is 
tlie  work  of  a  great  intelligence  only/*  Both  the  Eepublic  and  the 
X^aws  bear  witness  to  the  great  national  and  political  import^ince  of 
the  Delphian  oracle. 

In  farming  marriage  connections,  Plato  supposes  that  the  public 
intereckt  will  prevail  over  private  inclination.  There  was  nothing  in 
thifi  very  shocking  to  the  notions  of  Greeks^  among  whom  the  feeling 
nf  love  towards  the  other  sex  waa  atcooat  deprived  of  sentiment  or 
imnance^  Married  life  is  to  be  regulated  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
giood  of  the  state*  The  newly  married  couple  are  not  allowed  to 
Absent  themselves  from  tlicir  respective  syaaitia,  even  during  their 
honeymoon ;  they  are  to  give  their  whole  mind  to  the  procreation  of 
children  ;  their  duties  to  one  another  at  a  later  period  of  life  is  not 
a  matter  about  which  the  state  is  equally  solicitous.  Divorces  are 
readily  allowed  for  incompatibility  of  temper.  Aa  in  the  Hepuhlic, 
physical  considerations  seem  almost  to  exclude  moral  and  social  onoa. 
To  modern  feelings  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  in  hia 
treatment  of  the  subject  Yet  Plato  also  makes  eome  shrewd  re- 
narks  on  marriage,  as  for  example,  that  he  who  does  not  marry  for 
mDney  will  not  be  the  humble  servant  of  his  wife.  And  he  shows  a 
rue  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  family,  when  he  requires  tliat 
*}ii&  newly  married  couple  **  should  leave  their  father  and  mother,** 
and  have  a  separate  home.  He  also  provides  against  extravagance 
.n  marriage  festivals ;  which  in  some  states  of  society,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  among  the  Hindoos,  has  been  a  social  evU  of  the  finl 
•UfDitiide. 
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In  treatlrg  cf  property,  Plato  iakei  occailoti  to  «ptsak  of  pmiertj 
In  jtliirei!.  They  are  to  be  treated  with  perfect  justice ;  but,  fbf 
their  owa  sake,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance*  The  motive  is  not  ha-* 
inanity  to  ward  fi  the  «lftvo»  of  which  there  are  hardly  any  trac^ 
(although  Plato  allows  that  maoy  in  the  hour  of  peril  have  found 
a  »lave  more  attached  than  memben  of  their  own  family),  hut  tLi 
self-rcapect  which  t^e  freeman  and  citizen  owea  to  himself  If  they 
commit  crlmefi,  they  aru  doubly  punched  -  ou!y  if  tliey  inform  againit 
treasonable  and  illegjal  praoticos  of  their  masters,  they  are  to  rcedve 
a  protection,  which  wouhl  probably  bo  inelFectual,  from  the  guardiacj 
of  the  law.  Plato  0till  breathes  iho  tpirit  of  the  older  Ildleni^ 
world,  in  which  slairery  w^a  a  necessity,  because  leisure  mujit  b« 
proTided  for  the  citizen. 

The  education  propounded  in  the  Laws  differs  In  stYera^  pointi 
from  the  Republic.  Plato  seems  to  have  reflectini  as  deeply  and 
earnestly  on  the  importance  of  infancy  as  Rousseau*  or  Jean  Paul 
(compare  the  Haying  of  tlie  latter,  —  **Not  tlie  moment  of  deaths  but 
the  mominit  of  blrth«  is  probably  the  more  important'*).  He  would 
fix  the  amusements  of  chikb*eo»  in  the  hope  of  fijunjt  their  charac- 
ters in  afler-life.  In  the  spirit  of  the  statesman  who  said,  ^*Loi 
tne  make  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and  I  care  Hot  who  makes  their 
laws/*  Plato  would  have  said,  *'  Let  the  amusements  of  children  be 
unchanged,  and  they  will  not  want  to  change  the  laws.**  The 
**  Goddess  Harmonia  plays  a  great  part  in  Plato's  ideas  of  edu> 
cation.  The  natural  restless  force  of  life  in  children,  "who  do 
nothing  but  roar  until  they  are  three  years  old,"  is  gradually  to  be 
reduced  to  law  and  order.  As  in  the  RepubHc,  he  fixes  certalii 
forms  In  which  sonj^s  are  to  be  composed :  (1)  they  are  to  be  straini 
of  peace ;  (2)  they  are  to  be  hymns  or  prayers  addressed  to  the 
gods;  (3)  they  are  to  sing  only  of  the  lawful  and  jyood.  Th« 
poets  are  a^ain  expeltedf  or  rather  ironically  invited  to  depart ; 
and  thane  who  remain  are  required  to  iubmit  their  poems  to  thtt 
censorship  of  the  magistrates*  YouUi  are  no  longer  eompcUed  to 
commit  to  memory  many  thousand  lyric  and  tra^^io  Greek  venei  $ 
yet,  perhaps,  a  worse  fute  is  in  store  for  thorn.  Plato  has  no  belitl 
,n  the  *•  liberty  of  prophesying ; "  and  having  guarded  Rgainst  th« 
dangers  of  poetry,  he  remembers  that  there  is  an  ecjnal  danger  10 
pm<e-writerfl»  He  cannot  leave  his  old  enemies,  the  Sophists,  In 
possession  of  the  field;  and  therefore  ho  proposes  that  youth  shall 
learn  by  heJirt,  instead  of  the  compositions  of  poets  or  prose-wrltersi, 
his  own  inspired  work  on  laws.  These,  and  music,  and  mathemadc% 
iiire  the  chief  staple  of  his  education. 

Mathematics  are  to  bo  cultivated  not  as  in  the  Republic  with  4 
view  to  tlie  higher  science  of  the  idea  of  goo<l,  but  rather  with  • 
•elii^^ious  and  political  aim*  Tliey  are  a  sacred  study  which  teaches 
BCD  how  to  distribute  the  portioas  of  a  state,  and  which  is  to  fen 
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punned  in  otd^r  thai  thej  iMij  learn  not  to  bla5pbciii«  Atxtut  a.% 
ronomy.  Aafainst  three  errors  Plato  In  in  profound  eame«t  First, 
be  error  of  supposing  that  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
ttd  height,  ttre  really  commensurable  with  one  another.  The  tliffi- 
(iltr  which  he  feels  is  nnalogous  to  the  difficulty  which  ho  formerly 
felt  mbout  the  eonnection  of  ideai,  and  equiilly  characteristic  erf  an- 
deQt  philosophy :  he  fixes  his  mind  oa  the  point  of  difference,  and 
einot  at  the  same  time  take  in  the  similarity «  Secondly,  he  ii 
zled  about  the  nature  of  fractions :  like  the  arithmeticians  in 
Bepublic,  525  E,  he  is  disposer!  to  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
existence.  Thirdly,  his  optimism  leads  him  to  insist  (unlike  the 
Poi'tuguese  king  who  thought  that  he  could  hare  improved  on  the 
of  Uie  heavens)  on  the  perfect  or  circular  moTement  of 
I  heavenly  bodies.  He  appears  to  mean,  that  instead  of  regard* 
iig  the  stars  as  overtaking  or  being  orertaken  by  one  another,  or  at 
planets  wanderinpf  in  many  pathss  a  more  comprehensivo  anrvey  of 
be  heavens  would  enable  us  to  infer  that  they  all  alike  moved  in  n 
cle  around  a  centre  (cp.  Timaeus,  fol  40;  Rep.  jr.  617).  He 
obably  suspected,  though  unacquainted  with  the  true  cause,  tliat 
be  appearance  of  the  heaTcns  did  not  agree  with  the  reality :  at 
ny  ratCt  his  notions  of  what  was  right  or  fitting  easily  overpowered 
re5ults  of  actual  observation.  To  the  early  astronomers^  wha 
!  at  the  revival  of  science^  as  to  Plato,  there  would  have  seemed 
I  nothing  absurd  in  h  priori  astronomy^  and  they  would  probably 
jiVnuule  {ener  real  discoveries  if  they  had  followed  any  other 

The  tingular  passage  in   Book  YIL  p.  803,  in  which  Plato  de- 

ibei  Uie  aa  a  pastime,  like  many  other  passages  in  the  Laws,  li 
^perfectly  expressed.     Two  thoughts  seem  to  be  struggling  in  hit 

nd :  first,  the  reflection  to  which  he  returns  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
804  B,  that  men  are  playthings  or  puppets,  and  that  God  only 

the  lerious  aim  of  human  endeavors :  this  suggests  to  him  the 
ought  that«  although  playthingSi  they  are  the  playthings  of  the 
j  and  that  this  is  the  best  of  them*  The  cynical,  ironical  fancy 
moment  insensibly  passes  into  a  religious  sentiment.  Life  is 
m  play  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  mystery  in  which  we 
hsve  the  gods  for  playfellows.  Men  imagine  that  war  is  the  irseri- 
>as  pursuit,  and  they  make  war  that  they  may  return  to  their  amuse* 
nenta.  But  neither  wars  nor  amusements  are  the  true  sadsfactioQ 
if  men,  which  is  to  be  fi^und  only  in  the  sociijty  of  the  gcds,  in  sac- 
Hfi^ing  to  them  and  propitiating  thera.  Like  a  Christian  ascetic, 
Plato  seems  to  suppose  that  life  should  be  passed  wholly  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  divine  things. 

In  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Plato,  he  speaks  of  the  relatiofi 
•f  the  sexes  (pp.  836-842).  Natural  relations  had  been  established 
if  old ;  a  ^  little  word "  had  put  a  stop  to  incestuoiis  ocnnections 
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between  memberN  of  the  same  famil/.  Bat  oLnataral  miioot  illP 
continued  to  prevail  at  Crete  and  LacedsBmon,  and  were  even  jntti 
fied  by  the  example  of  the  gods.  They,  too,  might  be  banlibed,  H 
the  feeling  that  they  were  unholy  and  abominable  could  sink  into 
the  minds  of  uen.  The  legislator  is  to  cry  aloud,  and  spare  DOti 
**  Let  not  men  fall  below  the  level  of  the  beasts."  Plato  does  noC 
shrink,  like  some  modem  philosophers,  from  "carrying  on  war 
against  the  mightiest  lusts  of  mankind ;  **  neither  does  he  exp«ot  to 
extirpate  them,  but  only  to  confine  them  to  their  natural  use  and 
purpose,  by  the  enactmentf  of  law,  and  by  the  influence  of  pnbUo 
opinion. 

Book  IX.  Punishments  of  offenses,  and  modes  of  procedure^ 
will  be  our  next  subject  The  idea  that  in  a  well-ordered  itato 
there  will  be  great  criminals  who  require  to  be  punished  by  the  Uw^ 
b  a  disgrace  to  us ;  but  as  we  are  legislating  for  men  and  not  fixr 
gods,  there  will  be  no  uncharitableness  in  apprehending  that  thera 
may  be  some  rampant  citixen  whose  heart,  like  the  seed  trodden 
under  the  hoof  of  the  ox,  will  be  hardened  against  the  law.  In 
stern  regard  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  remoter  eye  to  tho 
general  infirmity  of  human  nature,  I  will  lay  down  the  law  concern- 
ing the  rubbing  of  temples,  beginning  witli  a  prelude.  To  the  rob- 
ber we  will  say,  —  O,  sir,  the  complaint  which  troubles  you  is  nol 
human;  but  some  curse  or  plague  has  fallen  upon  you,  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  crimes  of  your  ancestors,  of  which  you  must  purgo 
yourself:  go  and  perform  sacrifices  of  expiation,  frequent  the  socie^ 
of  the  good,  avoid  the  evil ;  and  if  you  are  cured  of  the  fatal  im- 
pulse, well  —  but,  if  not,  you  had  better  find  some  way  of  escaping 
from  life. 

These  are  the  accents,  soft  and  low,  in  which  we  address  tho 
criminal  And  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  then  cry  aloud  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  Whosoever  robs  a  temple,  if  he  be  a  slavo 
or  foreigner,  shall  be  branded  in  the  face  and  hands,  and  scourged, 
and  tlien  cast  naked  beyond  the  border.  And  perhaps  this  may  in^ 
prove  him :  for  the  law  aims  either  at  the  reformation  of  the  crim- 
inal, or  the  repression  of  crime,  and  no  punishment  is  designed  to 
iaflict  useless  injury.  But  if  the  offender  be  a  citizen,  he  must  be  in- 
curable, and  death  is  the  least  penalty  which  he  deserves.  His  ia- 
)uity,  however,  shall  not  be  visited  on  his  children,  nor  is  his  prop- 
erty to  \ye  confiscated,  or  any  fine  inflicted  upon  him,  or  upon  anjr 
one,  which  will  interfere  with  the  integrity  or  cultivation  of  the  lot : 
the  guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  careful  about  this. 

If  a  fine  is  inflicted  upon  a  man  which  he  cannot  pay,  and  ftr 
which  his  friends  are  unwilling  to  be  security,  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
and  cliastiseil,  but  not  exiled  or  deprived  of  citizenship ;  though  ho 
may  be  put  to  death,  or  imprisoned,  or  beaten,  or  pilloried,  or  postotf 
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at  a  temple  on  die  borders.     CapltAl  oflctiBes  ^idl  ocme     oder  tht 

DgtiLzancc  of  the  guiu^iJins  of  the  \nw,  and  a  noUege  of  tUe  besl  of 

cxarehona  of  the   prerious  year.      The  mode  of  proccdtxro  w« 

ball  le^re  to  the  bwg^ivers  of  the  future,  aid  only  determine  ihe 

J©  of  voting*     TUe  votes  are  to  be  g^vea  opetily.  in  the  pre£«fic« 

an  audience  of  the  citb&ens,  and  alter  a  previijus  oral  exatuiQ»- 

iiou  of  tlie  parties  made  by  the  senior  judge :  on  the  first  day,  tlte 

intlff  and  delendant  t^hall  make  their  speeches ;  and  the  jadgetp 

ifginning  with  the  cldejit,  shall  ask  qoeationa  and  collect  evidence 

three  days,  which,  at  tbe  end  of  each  day,  shall  be  deposited 

writing  on  the  altar  of  Uestia;  and  when  they  have  evidence 

nough,  after  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  di;cide  jusdy,  they 

Tote  and  end  the  case. 

ext  to  religion,  Uie  preservatioa  of  the  constitutiou  is  the  firat 
of  the  law.  Thtj  greatest  enemy  of  the  state  i«  he  who 
ptfi  to  set  up  a  t>Tant,  or  breeds  plots  and  conspiracies ;  not 
>w  him  in  guilt  is  a  ma^i^itrate  who  either  knowingly,  or  in 
Qce,  IWiU  to  brin^  the  otTender  to  justice.  Any  one  who  is 
'  anything  will  give  information  against  traitors.  The  mode 
ling  in  such  ca^es  will  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  sacri- 
egc  ;  the  penalty^  death.  But  nelLhcr  in  this  case  nor  in  any  other 
the  son  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  unless  father,  grand-' 
^ther,  great-grandfather,  have  all  of  them  been  capitally  convicted, 
then  the  family  are  to  be  sent  o^  to  the  mother-country-^  retaining 
property,  with  the  exception  of  the  lot  and  its  fixtures.  And 
are  to  be  selected  from  the  seccjnd  sons  of  the  otlier  citizens  — 
se  of  whom  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  oracle  to  be  heir  of  the  lot. 
lis  third  law  about  tlie  judges  and  processes  of  treaaon,  and  the 
emoval  of  families,  sliall  apply  equally  to  the  traitor,  the  aacril^ 
;ious,  and  the  conspirator. 

A  thief  whether  he  steals  much  or  little,  must  refund  twice  the 
amount,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so  without  impairing  his  lot ;  if  he  can- 
not, he  must  go  to  prison  until  he  either  pays  or  satisfies  the  ptain- 
,  or,  in  case  of  a  public  tlieil,  the  city.  **  But  ghould  all  tlio  dif- 
icnt  kinds  of  thefU  incur  the  same  penalty  ?  "  You  remind  me  ol 
rhat  1  know  —  that  legislation  is  never  perfect.  The  men  fbr 
rhom  »awR  are  made  may  be  compared  to  the  slave  who  is  being 
otoied,  aoeordiag  to  our  old  image,  by  the  unscientifie  doctor. 
r  h&f  if  he  chance  to  meet  the  educated  physician  and  gentleman 
;^tci  his  patit^ntf  and  entering  into  the  philoHophy  of  his  dis- 
wonld  say,  as  doctors  delight  in  doing,  *  You  fool,  instead  of 
curing  the  patient  you  are  educating  him  1  **  And  he  would  be 
quite  right,  and  not  far  wrong,  if  he  wenv  on  to  observe,  that  he 
Lwho  legislates  in  our  fashion  preaclwis  to  the  citizens  instead  of  leg- 
ilating  for  them*  "  Perhaps."  There  is,  however,  one  advantage 
jrhick  we  posseis  —  that  being  amateurs  oi^y«  we  may  either  takt 
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thi5  moit  itl<^jil.  Of  Ui«  modt  neoetiuy  »nd  vtllliaHftti  ^\ew,     **  fint 

i^ky  offer  such  an  altornative  ?    as   if  all  our  legislAtion  muflt  bi 

Vdhc  t^xlay,  and  nothing  put  off  until  tomorrow.     Like  buildert,  or 

F^Other  constructors,  we  may  surely  rongh-hew  them  firsts  and  ahapt 

fld  place  them  aftijrwards***     That  will  bo  the  best  way  of  getting 

[llxe  aiost  i^neral  view  of  omr  laws*     The  writings  of  legislators  are 

Bike  any  other  writings  la  prose  or  rerse,  and  are  the  most  Impor- 

unt  o\'  all,  and  should  be  studied  like  the  rest  with  a  view  to  o«f 

InstructJan  in  good  and  evlK     Are  not  Solon  and  Lycur^^ut  as 

lisgraccd  as  Homor  anil  Tyrtacus,  when  thoy  write  ill  about  the 

llutions  of  life  ?     The  laws  of  states  ought  to  be  the  models  of  wHtkg^ 

|4iud  what  is   at  variance  with  them  should  be   deeoned   ndiciilo&iL 

Mud  we  may  further  ima^ne  them  to  express  the  affection  and  good 

ase  of  a  Either  or  mother,  and  not  the  fiats  of  a  tyrant  ?     **  ^^^^ 

true/' 

Let  us  inquire  more  particularly  about  sacrilege,  tbefli  and  otiiar 
imes,  for  which  we  hare  alrcatly  legislttcd  in  port.     And   tUi 
eads  us  to  Ask,  first  of  all,  whether  we  are  agreed  or  disagreed 
about  the    naturti   of  tha   beautiful  and  just.     ♦*  To  what  am  yoo 
referring?**     1  will  endeavor  to  explain.     All  are  agreed  that  ju»» 
'  b  boiutifutf  whether  in  men  or  things,  and  no   one  who  tnoiii* 
ns  that  a  yery  ugly  man  who  U  just,  is  in  bis  mind  fair,  would  be 
bought  extraragant.     **  Very  true/*     But  if  beauty  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  justice,  ore  just  sufferings  beautiful,  or  only  just  actions  T 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "     Why,  our  own  laws  supply  a  oaM  bl 
oint ;  lor  we  enacted  that  the  robber  of  temples,  and  the  enemy  of 
bur  taws,  should  die  ;  and  this  was  just,  but  the  reverse  of  beautiful, 
'*  That  is  true.*'     But  are  we  consistent  in  holding  this  language  ? 
I  bare  already  said  that  the  evil  are  involuntarily  evil  \  and  the  evil 
J  li  uQJuat,     Now  the  voluntary  cannot  be  the  involuntary ;  and  It 
ou  two  come  to  me  and  say,  **  Shall  we  legislate  ?  **  of  course,  I 
all  reply,  **  Then  will  you  disttnguish  what  crimes  are  voluntary, 
Eld  what  iavohmtary,  and  shall  we  impose  lighter  penalties  on  the 
St,  and  heavier  on  the  latter  ?     Or  shall  we  refuse  to  determliM 
rhat  is  the  meaning  of  voluntary  and  involuntair,  and  maintais 
that  OUT  words  have  come  down  fVom  heaven,  and  that  they  should 
be  at  once  embodied  in  a  law  ?  "     All  states  legislate  under  the  Idea 
iiat  there  are  two  classes  of  actions,  the  voluntary  and  the  invotuii* 
ry^  but  thei*e  appears  to  be  great  confusion  about  them  reigning  ia 
Pihe  minds  of   men ;    and  the  law  can  never  act   unless    they  art 
rdl8tin^4;uished,      "That  is   true,    Stranger."     And  we  must   either 
[abstain  from  aflfirming  that  actions  are  involuntary,  or  explain  thtf 
p*ineaning  of  thid  sLaioment :  for  not  to  speak  the  truth  !s  impiety 
f  Believing,  Uien,  in   the  involuntariness  of  actions,  I  must  endeavor 
to  show  that  they  must  be  divided  on  some  other  principle  than  iht 
toiuntary  and  involuntary.     **  Do  so  by  ail  means.'*     Hurts  may  bt 
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foluatary,  or  invaluoUry :  and  involuntary  Hurts,  ivhcther  grcAt  or 
iinall^  are  not  injarics :  and,  on  the  ot]ier  hand^  a  benefit  ma/  be  an 
injory.     An  act  which  fjiTes  or  takes  away  anything  ia  not  simply 
I  just;  but  the  Icjri^lstor  has  to  consider  the  animus  o(  the  agents  and 
lo  provide  satisfaction  and  rtJtributioo  with  a  view  to  the  reconcili- 
Etion  of  the  parties.     "  Excellent **     Where  injustice,  iiJce  tjiseaae^ 
V  remediable,  there  the  remedy  mast  be  applied  in  word  or  deed  — 
I  with  the  assistance  of  pleasures  and  pains,  ofbountit's  and  penalties, 
I  ©r  any  other  influence  which  may  inspire  man  with  the  love  of  ju»- 
\  ftice,  or  hatred  of  injustice ;  and  this  is  the  noblest  worlt  of  law. 
When  the  legislator  perceives  the  evil  to  be  incurable,  ho  will  con- 
sider that  the  death  of  tlie  offender  will  be  a  good  to  himiielff  and  In 
'  two  ways  a  good  to  society  ;  first,  as  he   becomes  an  example  lo 
lathers;  secondly,  because   the  city  will  be  quit  of  a  rogue;  and  in 
Ituch  a  case,  but  in  no  other,  the  legislator  will  punbh  with  death* 
[**  I  thinic  that  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say*     I  wish,  however,  thai 
[you  would    distinguish    more  clearly  the  difference  of  injury  and 
I  barm,  and  the  complications  of  voluntary  and  involuntary/'     I  will 
ienvor  to  comply  with  your  request.     You  will  admit  that  an^r 
I  of  a  violent  and  destructive  nature  ?     **  Hiat  cannot  be  denied/* 
I  And  further^  that  pleasure  is  different  from  anger,  and  is  derived 
Ifirom  an  opposite   source  to  an«rer,  working  by  persuaatoo  and   the 
Jbrce  of  deceit  ?     **  Yea.**     Ignorance  is  the  third  source  of  error ; 
rhlch  the  legislator  may  note  as  being  of  two  Idnds  —  simple  i;;;no- 
nce,  and  ignorance  doubled  by  conceit  of  knowledge ;  the  latter, 
vhen   accompanied  with  power,  is  a  source  of  terrible  errors,  but 
excusable  when  only  wedc  and  childish.     We  are  in  the  habit  of 
nytng  that  one  man  masters,  and  another  is  mastered  by  pleasure 
anger.     *'  Just  m**     But  no  one  says  that  one  man  mastei*8, 
another  it  mastered  by  ignorance.     **  Very  true/'     All  these 
otires    aetuate  men  and  sometimes  drive    them    different   ways. 
'  That  it  oflen  this  case*"     Now  I  am  in  a  position  to  define  the 
of  just  and  unjust.     By  injustice  I  mean  the  dominion  of 
Dger  and  fear,  and  pleasure  and  pidn,  and  envy  and  desire  in  the 
oulf  whether  doing  harm  or  not :  by  justice  I  mean  the  rule  of  the 
bpinlon  of  the  best,  whether  in  states  or  individual^t,  extending  to 
ho  whole  of  life ;  although  actions  done  in  error  are  oflen  thought 
to  be  involuntary  injustice.     No  controversy  need  be  raised  about 
Dames  at  present ;  we  are  only  desirous  of  fixing  in  our  memoriea 
tha  heads  of  error.     And  the  pain  which  is  called  fe^ir  or  anger  it 
first  head  of  error ;  the  second,  is  the  head  of  pleasures  and 
ieaires ;  and  the  third,  of  hopes  which  aim  at  true  opinion  about  the 
,  the  latter  falling  into  three  divisions,  accordingly  as  they  proceed 
l^m  anger,  desire,  ignorance^  making   in   all  five.     And   the  lawn 
relating  to  them  may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads.     ^'  What  aro 
Jiey  ?*     Deeds  of  vioknoe  and  iiregtdirity  deeds  of  darkness  ao4 
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dscoit ;  to  wliidi  ma^  be  added  tlie  combluatlaii  of  botli,  ami 

lajit  ehould  bo  visited  with  the  utmo»t  rigor  of  tlie  law.     '*  Ver; 

L<7t  UH  now  r»luffi  to  the  enactrneat  of  laws.    We  have  treated  of 

iacrali!^\  aiid  uf  ireaaoa,  aod  of  »editioD.  Any  of  theae  crimen 
liav  Iw  oonnnitlod  by  a  pcr*on  not  in  hii  right  mind,  or  in  the 
coritl  childlioo^l  of  old  a;;*?.  And  if  tliia  if  pn>ViHl  boibre  the 
aidcct  tribuoal,  the  person  in  quostion  &liall  on!jr  hare  to  pajr  for  the 
Injury,  and  not  bo  jtuniahcd  fnrdu^r.  In  caae  of  boaiicide  he  shall 
\re  exiled  lor  a  year,  and  if  ho  n^turn  befgn)  the  explratloo  of  the 
ycar^  shall  be  retained  in  the  public  prijion  two  years. 

Murder  has  next  to  be  considered.  There  is  first  of  all  invol* 
untary  homicide.  He  who  iin Intern tionally  kills  another  man  at 
games  or  at  ^yinnaiiticfi  duly  auihorixud  by  the  archons,  whether 
^4eiith  follow  inimodiately  or  afttir  an  tnt^^rviil,  aiidl  be  aqulttacl, 
iibjuct  only  to  th«  purificatiott  required  by  the;  Dclpluan  Oracle. 
Any  physicinn  whoeie  patient  <Uc(i  against  IiIh  wlU  shall  in  lik(£  man* 
dcr  be  ac(|uitted»  Any  one  who  unintentionally  kills  a  slave,  with 
or  without  weapoxMt  ihali  bear  the  master  oi'  tb^  skvo  harmless,  or 
pay  a  pi^tialty  amountillg  to  twiea  the  thIuu  uf  the  slave.  To  this 
let  him  add  a  purification  greater  than  in  the  case  of  tbu  deaths  at 
tlie  gamo6  ;  and  tlii»,  if  a  man  kills  his  own  slave,  is  all  iliat  is  re^ 
quired  vf  hlin.  If  he  kill  a  freeman,  let  Itim  alt^o  make  purilicationp 
nut  liji-gctiinj;  the  ancient  tradition  whieh  says  that  the  murdered 
man  18  indignant  at  seeinjj  hi»  murderer  walk  about  in  his  own 
former  hatnils,  and  that  he  terrifies  him  with  the  coQtfciousnesii  of  his 
crime*  For  which  reason  be  should  go  into  exile  for  a  year,  and 
keep  away  from  his  own  land  or  that  of  the  murdered  man« 
If  the  homicide  complies  with  this  condition^  the  nearest  kinsma& 
of  the  deceased  shall  take  pity  upon  him  and  be  reconciled  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  rvfuRt'S  to  remain  in  cxde,  or  attempts  to  go  and  sacrifice 
bi^fore  he  bus  been  purified,  then  let  the  kinsman  proceed  against  him, 
aiid  demand  a  double  jH^nalty*  Or  if  he  neglects  this  duty^  then 
he  himstUf  shall  incur  a  curse,  and  another  shall  proceed  against 
both  of  them^  and  di!niiicd  of  the  murderer  a  puniiahmeat  of  live 
years  instead  of  one.  If  a  stranger  invoiunUrily  kill  a  stranger, 
any  om?  may  proceed  agiiiutft  him  in  the  wame  n^anner  ;  and  the 
homicide^  if  he  be  a  Euetic^  shall  hn  banlsbefl  for  a  year ;  but  if  he 
be  an  entire  stranger,  whether  he  Jiave  murdered  metic,  citizen,  or 
stranrrer,  he  shall  be  banishtHl  forever;  and  if  he  return,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  baninhmeut  and  loss  of  property.  If  he  come  back 
by  sea  ajjiiiust  his  will,  he  shall  be  kept  with  his  feet  in  the  water 
waiting  for  a  vessel  to  sail ;  or  if  he  be  brought  back  by  land,  tht 
luagistrates  shall  send  him  unharmed  beyond  the  border^ 

Neat  follows  tnurder  done  from  anger,  ^vhieh  is  iif  two  kinds  — 
dlher  arislig  out  of  a  sudden  impulse,  and  atU^nded  with  rami 
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•r  rot«ljation  of  an  injory,  wkicb  \a  aLtoaded  by  no  remorse.  Tli« 
esuBe  Off  both  is  anger,  and  both  arc  intermediate  betweeo  voluntary 
And  inToluntary.  The  one  who  acts  from  sudden  impulsef  though 
ao€  wbolly  involuntary^  bears  the  imago  of  the  involuntary,  and  Ib 
thercsftire  the  more  exeusabte  of  the  two,  and  should  ret^ve  a 
gentler  punishment.  The  act  of  hiiu  who  Dur»e&  his  wrath  \a  more 
voluntary,  and  therefore  more  culpable.  The  dej^e  of  culpability 
depends  on  the  presence  or  absences  of  intention,  to  which  the  degree 
of  punishment  i^hould  corresfiond.  For  the  first  kind  of  murder, 
that  which  is  done  from  anger^  let  two  yeiuV  e&Ue  be  the  penalty ; 
for  the  second,  that  which  i^i  aeeompaiiied  with  malice  prepenae, 
three.  When  the  time  of  exile  hai  expired,  the  judge*  shall  send 
twelve  of  th«ir  number  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  life  of  th<) 
«sxilea;  and  they  shall  impose  a  rule  upon  them^  which  shall  be 
bindinar-  He  who  atler  returning  repeats  the  offense,  shall  return 
no  more.  He  who  in  a  fit  of  anger  kilts  his  own  slave,  shall  purify 
himself;  and  in  the  case  of  another  man's  slave,  he  shall  pay 
to  him  double  the  value.  Any  one  may  proceed  against  the  ot- 
lender  if  he  appear  in  public  places,  not  having  been  purified ;  and 
the  accu^T  shall  receive  double  the  penalty.  If  a  slave  kill 
his  master,  or  a  freeman  who  is  not  his  master*  in  anger,  the 
kindred  of  the  murdered  person  may  do  what  else  they  plea»e  with 
him,  but  they  must  not  spare  his  life.  If  a  father  or  mother  kill 
their  eon  or  daughter  to  anger,  l»t  them  remain  In  ejcile  for  thre^ 
jrears ;  and  on  their  return  let  them  separate,  and  not  continue  to 
cohabit,  or  have  the  same  sacred  rites  with  those  whom  they  have 
deprived  of  a  brother  or  sifter.  Tlie  same  i>enalty  is  decreed  against 
the  husband  who  murders  his  wife,  or  the  wile  who  munlers  her 
husband.  Let  them  be  absent  tliree  years,  and  on  their  return 
never  join  in  the  feasts  or  meals  of  their  children.  Nor  is  the 
brother  or  sister  who  have  liHed  up  their  hands  against  a  brother 
or  sister^,  ever  to  partake  of  the  hearth  or  sacrifioes  of  their  parents. 
If  a  son  feels  such  violent  hatred  against  his  father  or  motbef 
as  to  take  the  life  of  cither  of  them,  then,  if  the  father  forgive 
him  before  his  death,  he  shall  only  Buffer  the  penalty  due  to  in- 
voluntary homicide ;  but  If  he  be  unibrgiven,  tl  ere  ore  many  lawi 
against  which  he  has  ofiended ;  he  is  at  once  guilty  of  outrage,  inn 
ity^  taerilege^  and  deserves  to  ^^  pat  to  death  many  times  over. 
1^  as  the  law  supposes,  he  may  not  kill  the  author  of  his  being  evea 
desfense  of  his  own  life,  no  other  penalty  ean  be  inflicted  upon 
hxm.  If  a  brother  kill  a  brother  in  seli'-defense,  or  a  citizen  a  citt- 
ten,  or  a  slave  a  slave,  or  if  a  ctti^sen  and  stranger  kill  one  another, 
let  them  be  free  from  blame,  as  he  is  who  slays  an  enemy  in  battle. 
But  if  a  slave  kill  a  freeman,  let  him  be  as  a  parricide.  In  all  eases, 
6owever,  the  forgiveness  of  the  Injured  pi  rty  may  acquit  the  ageatf 
^  all  btti  the  poUution  ;  and  of  this  the  penalty  is  a  year's  ex^ile. 
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Enough  of  ftctloni  that  tre  (tiToIuntsr/,  or  done  In  Miger ;  h%  m 
i>foci»cd  Ut  volnnrATv  actional.  The  f^real  source  of  roltintarf  cHdm 
U  the  desire  of  moncVt  which  is  becrolten  bjr  evil  tMlucAtititi  j  and 
this  ariie*  out  of  the  fal*o  praite  of  riches^  oomioon  both  amoil2 
Hcllrnes  and  barbarian  a,  which,  allhouj^h  in  the  third  rank  of 
good^  is  placed  by  tliem  ia  the  first*  For  the  body  14  not  for  Hm 
Mike  of  wealthy  but  wealth  for  the  body,  aa  the  body  is  for  the  atiuU 
If  this  were  better  underntood,  the  crime  of  murdar,  of  wbkc^ 
Hvarice  ia  tho  chief  rau«is  wouhi  soon  ceaie  amonjs  di<»d*  NeJ(l  Co 
av&rlce,  umbition  Is  a  lourcw  of  crime,  dangerous  to  the  ambiLioof 
tnaa  himself^  a#  well  as  to  the  chief  men  of  the  stata.  And  neat  to 
ainbitioii,  base  fear  b  a  motive  which  has  led  many  a  one  lo 
cominU  murder^  in  order  that  he  may  get  rid  of  the  witooMee  of 
llii  oHuies.  I^t  this  be  said  as  a  prelude  to  all  etiaotmenta  aboot 
crimes  ;  there  may  be  jwided  a  dtx; trine  of  revcn<^  or  retaliation  lit 
the  world  below ;  and  if  a  man  is  deterred  by  the  fear  of  tJib.  he 
will  have  no  need  of  the  law ;  but  if  he  di»obcy,  let  the  law  be  aa 
foUaws :  He  who  of  malice  prepense  kills  one  of  his  kindred,  shall  in 
the  Srst  place  be  outluwtkl ;  neither  tempks  harbor,  nor  agor«  ibaU 
be  polluted  by  his  presi^nce.  And  if  a  kinsman  of  the  deoeaaed 
refuse  lo  proceed  a^inst  his  slayer  he  ^h.-ill  take  the  ourMi  of  poUii* 
tion  upon  hlraself*  and  also  be  liable  to  sntlVr  puniiihmecit  at  tlie 
hands  of  any  one  who  will  aron<^e  tin*  ilead.  L151  him  wiio  is  wiil> 
In^i;,  afler  due  sn4!ri6c!efl  and  purifiuatiuns,  carry  out  iho  prooose  of 
{ustiee  appointod  by  the  lejiri'^lsitfjp.  The  I'xact  mode  will  bo  belt 
determined  by  a  conclave  of  prophets  and  guardians  of  the  law, 
and  the  judges  of  the  cause  shall  \m  the  same  as  in  cases  of  sacri- 
lege. He  who  Is  convicted  shall  ha  punished  with  deaths  and  not 
be  buried  within  the  limits  of  the  country  of  the  murdered  persoo. 
Hi^.  who  runs  away  shall  undergo  p4*j*petuai  banishment ;  and  if  be 
return,  he  may  be  put  to  death  with  impunity  by  any  of  the  citizenai 
or  bound  and  delivered  to  the  archons.  He  who  brings  an  acGut»> 
lion  shall  demand  saUsfactory  ball  of  the  accused,  and  if  this  is  not 
Ibrthcomin^^,  the  magistrate  shiill  keep  hit)  in  prison  as;ainst  the  day 
of  trial.  If  a  stranger  commits  murder  by  the  hand  of  another^  be 
shall  be  tried  in  the  same  wny  as  in  the  cases  previously  suppcsed, 
but  he  Rlmll  not  be  deprivt'd  of  burial  in  the  land. 

If  ji  slavo  kill  a  frcL-miin^  wb*nher  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  en- 
other,  let  him  be  taken  to  the  grave  of  the  murdt!red  man,  and  there 
receive  as  many  striy^ef  at  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner  as  the 
pcriwjn  who  took  hira  pleases ;  and  if  he  survive  be  »hall  be  put  to 
death.  If  a  sUve  be  put  out  of  the  way  to  prevent  las  informing 
of  some  cHme>  his  death  shall  be  punished  like  that  of  a  citizen*  If 
the  putting  of  him  to  death  have  arisen  out  of  some  of  those  horri' 
ble  crimes  which  occur  in  families  where  there  is  a  bad  state  d 
lodetyi  of  which  the  legislator,  however  unwilling,  oaaaot  avoid  It 
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cogDizance,  he  will  repe4i(  the  old  saw  or  m^th  of  the  divine 
tpeageooce  a^AUist  the  perpetrfttori  of  inch  atriicitiea.  The  ni>nh 
irill  my  that  the  murderer  muat  suffer  what  he  has  done :  if  ho  have 
dmio  hlfl  futher,  ho  must  be  slain  by  hia  children  ;  if  his  mother,  he 
mtifft  become  &  womBU  and  perish  at  the  hnnds  of  hb  offspring  in 
aooth^  age  of  the  world.  Such  a  preamble  annotmcing  the  anger 
of  the  gods  mar  terrify  him ;  but  if,  notwithstanding*  ho  ^Is  tntc 
the  recklessness  of  crime,  and  murders  father  or  mother  or  brethrcL 
or  children,  the  mode  of  proceeding  shall  be  as  follows :  Him  who 
is  convicted,  the  ministers  of  the  judges  shall  slay^  and  expoeo 
naked  without  the  city  in  a  place  where  three  ways  meet ;  and  all 
the  ma^trates  shall  cast  a  stone  upon  his  head  and  justify  the  city, 
and  he  shall  be  thrown  unburied  beyond  the  border.  But  what 
shall  wo  say  of  him  who  deprives  Destiny  of  her  right,  and  takes 
llie  life  whbh  is  dearest  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  his  own ;  and  thb 
not  from  any  disgrace  or  calamity,  but  from  cowardice  and  indo- 
lence ?  The  manner  of  his  burial  and  the  purification  of  his  crime 
ia  a  matter  ibr  God  to  decide  and  for  h\»  kinsmen  to  execute.  Let 
him.  at  any  rate,  be  buried  alone  in  some  undistinguished  spot,  and 
be  without  name  or  monument.  If  a  beast  kill  a  man,  not  in  a  pub- 
lic contest,  let  him  be  eiain  and  carried  without  the  border  by  the 
relations  of  the  deceased.  Also  inanimate  things  which  have  caused 
death,  cjccept  in  the  case  of  Ughtuiug  and  other  visitations  trooi 
Heaven,  shall  be  carried  without  the  border.  If  the  body  of  a  dead 
man  is  found,  and  the  murderer,  after  every  effort  to  detect  him,  re- 
mains unknown^  the  trial  shall  take  place  all  the  same,  and  the  un- 
known murderer,  if  foimd  guilty,  shall  be  warned  not  to  partake  of 
the  sacrifioet  or  come  within  the  borders  of  the  land ;  if  discovered, 
he  thall  die  the  death,  and  hb  body  shall  be  cast  out.  A  man  is 
justified  m  taking  the  life  of  a  thief  entering  the  liouse  by  nighty 
of  a  robber,  of  a  violator  of  women  or  youth  ;  and  he  may  take  the 
IHe  of  another  in  defense  of  fath^,  mother,  brolheri  or  other  rehip* 
tions. 

The  nnrfcore  and  education  which  are  necessary  to  the  eaistenoa 
of  men  have  been  considered,  and  the  punishment  of  acta  of  violence 
which  destroy  life.  There  remain  maimings,  wounding,  and  the 
l&ke,  which  admit  of  a  similar  division  into  voltmtary  and  involun- 
tary. About  this  class  of  actions  the  preamble  shall  be :  Whereae 
men  would  be  like  wild  beasts  unless  they  obeyed  the  laws,  the  first 
diitj  of  citizens  is  the  care  of  the  public  interests,  which  unite  and 
pfreserve  states,  as  private  interests  distract  them.  A  man  may 
know  what  is  for  the  public  good,  but  if  he  be  nndisciplinod,  human 
nature  will  impel  him  to  seek  pleasiure  instead  of  virtue,  and  so 
darkness  will  come  over  his  soul  and  over  the  state.  Vl  he  had 
knowledge,  he  would  have  no  need  of  law ;  for  knowledge  is  the 
yer^tion  of  law.     But  such  a  freeman,  ''  whom  the  truth  maL^ 
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f>o«i''  U  hjirdly  to  bo  fcnind ;  Jitid  thcreforo  \mw  aaii  mid«r  are  tMse* 

wiry,  whinh  nro  the  second  heat,  and  they  re^lntc  i  V  'ul 

ttot  eviitythin^.     For  nction«!  have  innimiembln  chm  -fa 

must  b«3  partly  dotermined  by  the  liiw  and  partly  hii  to  thii  juJge, 
The  judge  mu*t  dettu'roine  the  f*c*t;  nor  «^n  the  kw  atwur^  pre* 
8cHbi»  the  punbhment*  What  shall  tlie  law  pr«Bcriht%  and  what 
ithall  hi*  left  to  the  judge?  A  t-nty  is  uniortunate  in  which  thit  Iff* 
bunal  is  either  veeret  anil  itp(M5€hle«eii,  ar^  what  H  won»e,  noiiy  and 
public,  antt,  like  a  tlieatre,  reHoLtrtfJiti<;  witti  iJje  applaufie  and  censiini 
of  Ui^  advocates.  Stieh  courts  a  Ici^tlatur  would  rather  nut  have| 
but  ii*  he  must  have  thein^  he  will  spuak  plainly  himjiulf,  and  lcihv« 
M  Utile  is  posaibid  ia  tbo  power  of  tlnj  advocate*.  Hat  where  tbe 
OQurti  are  good«  and  prettidod  over  V»y  well-traitted  jutlgett,  thu  pen* 
altSes  to  bo  indicted  may  be  in  a  great  measure  left  to  them ;  and 
an  there  are  to  b«  gixxl  courts  amonji^  our  coloniAts,  tlien)  will  be  na 
nee<l  ibr  u»  to  determine  beforehand  tlio  exact  proiwrtion  of  the 
penalty  and  the  eriroe,  lletuminjf,  then,  to  our  le^nlator,  let  «i 
iiidlU^  a  law  aliout  woundinoif  which  «hall  run  as  follows:  He  who 
wounds  with  intent  to  kill,  and  f;uls  in  his  object,  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  as  if  hn  ha^l  succeeded.  But  as  God  has  favored  botli 
him  and  htti  victint,  insicmd  of  beiu;;;  put  to  dcatii,  he  shall  be  al" 
towed  to  \ru  into  exile  and  take  his  property  with  him,  the  daoia^ 
duo  to  the  auffercr  having  been  previously  cfitiuiatcd  by  the  court, 
which  shall  bo  tlic  ^amc  as  would  have  tried  tljo  case  if  death  had 
ensued,  li  a  child  intnntionally  wound  its  parent,  or  a  servanr  hin 
mantcrf  or  if  brother  or  sister  wound  brother  or  sister  with  malice 
prepense,  the  penalty  sliall  be  death*  If  a  husband  or  wife  wound 
one  another  with  intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  which  is  inflicted  upon 
them  shall  be  perpetual  exile,  and  their  property  and  family  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  If  they  have,  no  children,  their 
kinsmen  mate  and  female  shall  meet  and  after  a  consultation  with 
the  priests  and  guardians  of  the  law»  shall  appoint  an  heir  of  the 
house ;  for  the  house  and  famUy  belong  to  the  state,  being  a  5G40tli 
portion  of  the  whole.  And  thu  state  is  bound  to  preserve  her  fami- 
lies happy  and  holy;  therefore,  when  the  heir  of  a  house  has  con^ 
mitted  a  capital  offense,  or  is  in  exile  for  life,  the  house  is  to  bt 
IHirified,  and  then  the  kiasmea  of  the  house  are  to  inquire  about 
tliOM  who  are  coospieiious  ibr  virtue^  and  introduce  one  of  them  to 
De  the  heir  and  priest  of  the  house.  He  shall  attume  the  fathen 
and  ancestor*  of  the  family,  while  the  firet  eon  diet  in  dishonor  and 
his  name  is  blotted  out. 

Soma  actions  are  intermediate  between  the  voluntary  and  invol- 
tintary,  and  differ  in  degp^e.  Anger  fa  of  thia  elass.  If  a  man 
wound*  another  in  anger,  let  him  pay  double  the  value  of  the  in* 
jury*  if  curaMe;  or  fourfold,  if  curable,  and  at  the  eome  tsme  die> 
hooorol'le ;  aud  fourfold,  if  incurable ;  thii  is  to  be  itseseed  by  tbi 
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If  tiie  wotmded  pemon  is  incapatle  of  militarr  lervioef 
hosidc  the  other  penaltiet  whieh  he  ondergoey  the  injurer  »hRll 
•erve  in  hU  steady  or  be  liable  to  a  suit  for  rei^isLns  \o  serve.  If 
brother  wottndA  brother,  thvn  their  parents  anil  kin  I  red,  of  both 
lexeoii  ehall  meet  and  judge  the  crime.  The  damages  shall  be  fts- 
■eeaed  hy  the  parents  ;  and  if  the  amount  fixed  by  them  is  dtipated^ 
cite  opinion  of  their  male  kindred  b  to  prevail ;  or  in  the  last  resorlr 
an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  guardians  of  the  Law.  Childreo 
who  wound  their  parents  are  to  be  tried  by  judges  of  at  least  six^ 
years  of  age,  who  have  children  of  their  own ;  and  they  are  to 
determiiae  whether  death,  or  what  greater  or  in  any  degree  leai 
pwiiihmeot,  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  —  no  relatives  are  to  take 
part  in  the  trial*  If  a  slave  in  anger  smite  a  freeman,  he  is  to  be 
delivered  up  by  his  master  to  the  injured  person.  If  the  master 
inspect  coUu^ion  between  the  slave  and  the  injured  person,  he  may 
cry  the  matter.  And  if  he  fall  he  shall  pay  three  times  the  injury ; 
or  if  he  obtain  a  conviction,  the  contriver  of  the  conspiracy  shall 
be  his  stave.     He  who  wounds  another  unintentionally,  shall  pay* 

Qgle  and  not  double  datnagei.     The  lawgiver  cannot  control  aoci« 

ents. 
In  all  outrages  and  acts  of  violence,  the  elder  is  to  be  more  re- 
ied  than  the  younger ;  ni  among  the  gods  »o  also  among  tnen« 
ii^ury  done  by  a  younger  man  to  an  elder  is  abominable  ami 

iteful ;  but  the  younger  man  who  sustains  an  injury  at  the  hand* 
an  elder  is  to  bear  with  him  patiently^  considering  that  he  who 

\  twenty  years  older  is  toco  parmUig^  Let  him  keep  his  hands,  Uks 
I  the  stranger ;  instead  of  taking  apon  himself  to  chastise  hiio 
vhen  he  U  insolent,  he  shuU  bring  him  before  the  wardens  of  the 
ity,  wha^  not  without  thought  of  the  God  who  protects  stranger^ 
■hall  inflict  upon  him  as  many  blows  as  he  has  given  ;  or  if  he  be 
innocent,  they  shall  warn  and  threaten  his  accuser.  When  an  ei.[ual 
strikes  an  equal,  whether  an  old  man  an  old  man,  or  a  young  man  a 
young  man^  let  them  use  only  their  fists  and  have  no  knivee.  Be 
who  being  above  forty  years  of  age  commences  a  battle,  or  retali- 
ates, shall  be  counted  mean  and  base.  To  this  preamble,  lot  the 
law  be  added  :  — 

If  a  man  smite  another  who  is  his  elder  by  twenty  years  or  more^ 
let  the  bystander,  in  case  he  be  older  than  the  combatants,  part 
them  ;  or  if  be  be  younger  than  the  person  struck,  or  of  the  same 
a»e  with  him,  let  faim  defend  him ;  and  let  the  striker  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  If  convicted  imprisoned  for  a  year  or  more  at  the  dis^ 
cretion  of  the  jud'j^es^  If  he  be  a  strmnger^  he  ihidl  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years,  and  if  a  metic  for  three.  He  who  is  standing  by  and 
gives  no  assistance,  shall  be  punished  according  to  his  class  in  one 
of  four  penalties  —  a  mina,  ^y^  forty,  thirfy  diaohmas*  The  gen* 
vala  shaJl  form  the  court  who  try  this  daia  of  ofiease.  Laws  a^ 
>  ir.  i 
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taJidc  to  Instruct  tiie  good,  ftod  io  the  hope  that  there  mftj  tw  no 
need  of  thorn ;  &l«o  to  control  the  bad*  whose  haf dnen  of  heatt  will 
loi  be  hinderod  &om  crime*  The  uttermovt  penaUjr  ii  reiervod  te 
the  parrknd^  and  matricide^  who  despise  the  universal  moral  eemae 
and  rj-adttioii  of  mankind ;  for  each  there  are  reserved  torttuw 
worae  than  death  in  the  world  below.  Thii^e,  however,  are  not 
believed  by  theiUt  else  there  would  be  no  «ucli  criminals— -^wheny* 
fore  the  tortures  which  will  then  await  them  mu*t  be  anticipated  li 
this  life.     Let  the  law  be  as  followi : 

If  a  roan,  being  in  his  rip^ht  mind,  dares  to  smite  hi^  futher  and 
movhor,  or  hit  grandfhiher  and  grnndmothor,  let  the  pnsjter-bjr  coma 
to  the  rescue ;  and  if  he  be  a  metic  or  stranger  who  comet  to  th« 
rescue,  he  shall  have  tlie  first  place  at  the  games ;  or  if  he  do  not 
come  to  the  rescue^  he  shall  be  a  perpetual  exile*  Let  the  citlseA 
in  tlie  like  case  bo  priusod  or  blamed,  and  the  slave  roceiTe  friedoa 
or  100  fitripea*  Thii  warden!  of  the  agoffti  the  oity,  and  the  ooub- 
try,  shall  fee  to  the  wrongs,  and  the  paiaer^by  who  is  a  native  of 
the  country  fhall  help  ;  or  if  he  do  not,  he  nhall  be  under  a  curM. 

If  »  man  be  oonvicted  of  assaulting  hta  parenta,  let  hitn  in  the 
first  place  be  baniiihed  and  lilndured  from  sacrlEcing ;  and  if  he 
will  not  be  hindered,  let  him  be  beaten  el  the  pleasure  of  the  mag- 
latJ-aton ;  and  U*  he  return  trooD  UaQiahoienti  let  him  bo  punished 
with  death.  If  any  freeman  coosurt  with  him,  let  him  be  purified 
belbte  he  rotum  to  the  city.  If  a  slave  strike  a  freeTuau,  whethi?r 
oltisen  or  stranger,  let  the  bystau^ler  bu  bound  under  a  pt^nalty 
to  leize  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of'  the  injureil  })or»oo. 
Let  him  in  (hot  upon  hini  at  many  blows  aa  he  pleaaea,  aud  return 
bim  safely  to  his  maater.  The  law  shall  run  as  follows :  The 
ilave  who  strikei  a  freeman  ahaU  be  boun<l  by  his  master,  and  not 
•et  at  liberty  without  the  consent  of  the  person  whom  ho  hai 
Injured.     All  these  laws  shall  apply  to  women  as  well  as  to  men* 

Book  }L  The  greatest  wrongs  arise  out  of  youthful  insolence^ 
end  the  greetest  of  these  a.re  committod  ajc^ainst  public  temples; 
they  are  in  the  second  degree  great  when  private  rites  and  septd- 
chres  are  insulted;  in  the  third  degree,  when  comtiiitted  againat 
parents ;  in  the  fourth  degree,  when  they  offend  against  rights  of 
property  In  the  rulers ;  in  the  fifth  degree,  when  the  civil  nghte 
of  individuals  are  violated.  Most  of  these  offences  have  been 
alrciady  considered  ;  but  there  remaini  die  question  of  admonition 
Anfl  punishment  of  olfenses  against  the  gods.  Let  the  ndmnnition 
be  in  thts  following  terms:  No  man  who  ever  did  or  said  any* 
thing  impious,  hiid  a  true  belief  in  the  existenco  of  the  gods ;  but 
#4ther  he  thought  that  there  wera  no  gods,  or  that  they  did  not 
eere  about  nten^  or  that  they  were  easily  appeased  by  sacrifices  and 
finyreni     '*  What  shall  we  aa^  or  do  to  tucix  persons  ?  *'     My  gooij 
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i&Ti  let  as  first  hear  the  jests  which  thejr  In  their  superiority  will 

nke  upon  us.      "  What  will  they  say  7  '*     Probably  aomethiog  of 

lis   kind :    Stranger 5,  you  are  right  in  thinking  tliat  some  of  tifl 

a  not  heltffTc  in  the  eJiistence  of  the  gods ;  while  others  nssert 

they  do  not  care  for  us,  and  others  that  they  are  propitiated 

»y  prayers*     But  we  want  you  to  preach  to  us  before  you  threateii 

lis ;  prove  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  they  are  too  good  to  be 

bed.     Poets,  priests,  propheu,   rhetoriciaas,  evea    the    best  of 

speak  to  us  of  atoning  for  evil,  and   not  of  avoiding  evih 

gentle  legislators  we  ask  Ibr  instruction,  which  may,  at  lea^ 

the  persuasive  power  of  truth,  if.  no  other.     What  have  yQJi 

say  to  this  ?     **  Well,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  being 

the  gods.     The  sun,  and  earth,  and  stars,  moving  in  their  eoursesi 

recurring  seasons,  are  evidences  of  their  existence  ;  and  there 

the  genend  opinion  of  mankind."     I  am  a&aid  that  the  imb&- 

vers  —  not  that  I  have  any  respect  for  them  —  will  despise  us. 

>u  do  not  seem  to  see  that  their  impiety  proceeds,  not  from  sen- 

ality,  but  from  ignorance  in  the  garb  of  wisdom,     "  What  do  you 

t  *'     At    Athens    there    are    current    tales,    written    both    in 

and  out  of  metre,  of  a  kind  which  are  not  tolerated  in  a 

-regulated  state  like  Lacedaemon.     The  oldest  of  them  speak 

if  the  origfin  of  the  world,  and  the  birth  and  life  of  the  gods*     Now 

tales  have  not  a  good  iuliuence  on  family  relations ;  but  as 

are  old  we  will  let  them  pass,  and  consider  tales  of  another 

,d»  invented  by  young  men  of  our  time,  who  are  fond  of  repeats 

that  the  gods  are  earth  and  stones,  which  can  have  no  care  of 

luraan  things,  and  thai  theology  is  a  cooking-up  of  words.     *•*  One 

:ich  doctrine  is  bad  enough,  and  alas  1  you  imply  that  there  are 

lany  of  them."     What  shall  we  say  or  do?     Shall  we   suppoie 

ime  impious  man  to  charge  us  with  assuming  the  existence  of  the 

and  make  a  defense  ?      Or  shall  we  leave  the  preamble  and 

to  the  laws  ?     **  No  man  hurries  us,  and  we  have  otlen  said 

(6  shorter  and  worse  method  should  not  be  preferred  to  the 

Lfer  and  better.     The  proof  tliat  there  are  gods  wLa  are  good, 

the  (Hends  of  justice,  is  the  preamble  of  all  law."     Come,  then^ 

let  tis  tiUk  with  the  impious,  who  have  been  brought  up  from 

ir  infancy  to  believe  and  practice  religion,  and  have  hemd  tbeif 

onra  IktherB  aad  mothers  praying  for  them  at  sunset  and  sunrise ; 

have  seen  mankind    prostrate  in  adoration  at  every  turn  of 

e,  and  have  despised  and  diiiibelieved  ail  this.     Can  we  n»- 

from  being  angry  with  them,  when  they  compel  us  to  ai^gne 

such  a  theme  ?     Let  us  addreas  them  as  loll  jws  :  — 

O  my  son,  you  are  young ;  time  and  experience  will  make  joo 

change  many  of  your  opinions.     Do  not  bo  hasty  in  forming  a  cod* 

elusion  about  the  nature  ol*  the  gods ;  and  let  me  mention  to  you  a 

I  know,     Tou  and  your  Iriends  are  not  the  only  or  the 
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fimt  p«rsoQi  wLo  have  held  these  opinloos  alxmt  the  godi.    Hmn 

ire  alwajf  a  conniderable  number  who  are  infected  by  tliem :  I  havi 

known  many  of  these  persona,  and  can  assure  you  that  no  one  who 

,  was  an  unbelteTcr  in  hia  youth  erer  persisted   till  he  waj  aid  ii 

^  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods.     The  two  other  opiDiont, 

that  the  gofis  exiat  and  have  no  care  of  men,  secondly,  U^t  thef 

care  for  men,  but  may  be  propitiated  by  aacrifiees  and  prayers,  m^f 

I  Indeed  last  throu<;h  life  in  a  few  instances,  but  even  this  ia  not  eooH 

llnon.     I  would  beg  of  you  to  be  patient,  and  learn  the  truth  of  dii 

■legislator  and  otheri ;  tn  the  mean  time  abstain  iK)m  impiety.  *'  Tha§ 

(hr  your  address  is  admirable.** 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  strange  doctrine,  which  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  crown  of  philosophy.  They  say  that  all  thln^  coma 
[Into  being  either  by  art  or  nature  or  chance,  and  that  the  greater 
[things  are  done  by  nature  and  chance,  and  the  lesser  things  by  mr% 
rhich  receives  from  nature  the  larger  crrationi  and  fashions  them 
detalL  **  What  do  you  and  they  mean  Y  **  Thejr  moan  to  eaj 
;  dre,  water^  earth,  and  air  all  exist  by  nature  and  chanoe,  and 
not  by  art,  and  that  out  of  these  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth 
were  afterwards  fhuned,  tliey  b^g  absolutely  inanimate  substanooe, 
moved  by  ehanoef  aocordhig  to  a  natural  kindred  of  hot  and  ooli 
hard  and  solt 

Thus,  in  theh-  opinion,  tlie  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  as  well 
as  the  animals  and  pUutft,  an<l  by  these  two  causes  —  nature  and 
ace*  Art  came  later,  and  is  of  mortal  birth ;  by  her  power 
[were  invented  certain  images  and  partial  imitations  of  tlie  truth,  of 
Iwhiuh  kind  are  music  and  painting;  but  they  say  that  there  are 
lother  arts  which  combine  with  nature,  and  have  a  deeper  truih« 
ch  as  medicine,  husbandry,  mathematics.  Also  the  greater  part  of 
olitics  they  imagine  in  a  less  degree  to  cooperate  with  nature,  hav- 
more  of  art,  and  that  legislation  is  wholly  a  work  of  art.  "  How 
do  you  mean  ?  "  In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  the  go<ls  exist 
■rfllier  by  nature  nor  by  art,  but  by  the  laws  of  states,  which  ai« 
did*erent  in  difierent  countries;  and  that  virtue  is  one  thing  by 
nature  and  another  by  convention;  and  that  justice  is  altogether 
conventional,  and  made  by  law.  This  is  repeated  to  young  mnn« 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  leads  to  all  manner  of  ImpiotieSf  and 
the  pretended  life  according  to  nature,  and  in  disobedience  to  law; 
for  nobofly  believes  the  gods  to  be  such  as  tlie  law  atfinns*  **  Too 
true ;  and  O  t  how  injurioas  to  states  and  to  families  I  "  But  then, 
what  should  the  lawgiver  do  ?  Should  he  stand  up  in  the  state  and 
threaten  all  mankind  with  the  dire  consequences  of  unbelief,  at  thi 
same  time  making  no  attempt  to  calm  and  persuade  them?  "  Kay 
Stranger*  a  legislator  who  is  worth  anything  ought  never  to  weary 
of  endeavoHng  to  help  the  people  in  their  belief  that  there  are  gods 
law  and  art  should  be  affirmed  by  him  to  be  the  creations  of  mindL 
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es,  ClciniaA ;  but  we  are  entetiog  on  questitns  whidi  Are  dilicnll 
id  tedicus.  **  And  ahull  our  patience,  which  wa§  not  exhausted  in 
le  inquiry  about  music  or  drink,  weary  now  of  tliscourstng  alxint 
le  gtjds?  Laws  may  be  difficult,  but  when  written  down  they  ^^^- 
i,  and  lime  and  diUgence  will  de<:ipher  tbem ;  to  complain  of 
'  (ediousnesa  would  be  ao  impiety.*'  Mo6t  true.  And  the  gen- 
spread  of  unbelief  fihowa  that  the  legislator  should  do  ffomething 
vin*licaiion  of  the  laws.  *'  He  should/'  You  agree  with  j^ 
Ian,  that  the  hereby  consists  in  supposlog  earth,  air,  Ere,  »ind 
to  be  the  ^st  of  all  thin^.  These  the  heretics  call  naturei 
ooDceiTe  them  to  be  prior  to  the  soul.  *•  I  agree.*'  You  would 
agree  that  natural  philosophy  is  the  source  of  this  Impiety :  the 
appears  to  be  pursued  in  a  wrong  way.  ^  In  what  way  do  you 
?  *'  The  error  seems  to  consist  in  transposing;  first  and  tecood 
!»  "  I  do  not  yet  understand  your  meaning.''  I  mean  to  tay 
.t  they  err  in  not  knowing  that  the  soul  is  before  the  body*  and 
,or  to  the  harmony  of  all  things,  and  the  ruler  of  them  all  in  their 
Lssitudes.  And  if  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  body,  then  the  thlngt 
the  soul  are  prior  to  the  things  of  the  body.  **  Certainly.'*  In 
ler  words,  opinion,  attention,  mind,  nrti  law,  are  prior  to  sensible 
ties ;  and  the  first  and  greater  works  of  creiition  are  ths:  result! 
and  mind,  whei*eas  the  works  of  nature,  as  they  are  improp- 
ly  termed,  are  secondary  and  subsequent.  "  Quito  true."  When 
speak  of  nature  they  seem  to  mean  the  generation  of  tlie  first 
ments.  And  if  the  soul  is  first,  and  not  fire  and  air,  then  the 
most  truly  exists  in  the  order  of  nature*  But  this  can  only  be 
the  soul  is  prior  to  tlie  body.  ^  Most  true."  ShaU  I  go  at  once 
point  ?  *'  By  all  means."  I  am  afraid  that  the  greenness  of 
ment  will  ludicrously  contrast  with  the  ripeuess  of  our  ages* 
as  we  must  go  into  the  water,  and  the  stream  is  strongs  I  will 
It  try  the  experiment  of  crossing  by  myself,  and  if  1  arrive  at  the 
k,  you  shall  follow.  Remembering  that  you  are  not  in  the  habit 
answering  questions,  I  will  interrogate  myself  with  the  view  of 
itabliahing  the  priority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  **  Do  so.*'  I  must 
it  prav  the  gods  to  assist  at  the  demonstration  of  their  own  exist* 
iitM<e  — never  was  there  a  more  fitting  occasion.  Let  me  now  hold 
fiwt  to  the  rope,  and  enter  into  the  depths  :  Shall  I  put  the  question 
mjielf  in  this  form  ?  Do  all  things  last  forever,  and  b  nothing 
^Ted  ?  or  do  some  things  abide  and  some  things  move  ?  **■  'Die 
And  are  they  moving  or  abiding  in  iome  place  or  places  ? 
Yes."  There  may  be  motion  in  the  same  place,  as  in  revolution 
an  axis,  which  is  imparted  swiftly  or  slowly  to  the  lesser  and 
ir  circle ;  and  there  may  be  motion  in  dlfierent  places,  having 
leiimes  one  centre  of  motion  and  lometimes  more.  When  difier- 
cat  bodies  impinge  upon  one  another  they  are  divided  by  bodies  al 
ntt,  and  unite  with  other  bodies  meeting  them  in  an  opposite  dirMs* 
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tlon*  and  thej  ^row  by  onioo  while  tlicir  ^anaLilntion  rcmainfl  ihf 
iAinOf  but  are  deRtn^^vccI  cither  by  union  or  didfion,  when  their  cois- 
itttution  is  lost.  There  ib  a  f^rowth  from  one  dimenMon  to  two,  4i»d 
^tQ  A  accond  to  a  third^  which  becom^B  perceptible  to  wnjM^;  anti 
tbete  ATO  all  Uie  motion s  posniblo  with  the  cLjcecption  c(  two.  **  What 
ar«  they  ?  '*  Ju«t  the  two  with  wlxich  our  inquiry  U  oonccmisd; 
our  inquiry  reUt<Ji  to  thii  pouL  Now  there  U  one  kind  of 
which  only  inoTea  other  tUingt;  there  it  another  which  b 
tooTed.  **  Granted."  That  which  moves  and  U  moved  by  anotj 
ii  the  ninth  kind  of  matioo ;  that  which  it  ^elAinovetl  and  move 
others  U  the  tenth*  And  thii  tenth  kind  of  motion  in  the  migb 
and  is  really  the  fir»t»  and  is  followed  by  that  which  wae  impr 
called  the  ninth.  •*  How  do  you  mean  ?  '*  Must  not  that 
moved  by  other»  Anally  depend  upon  that  which  \%  moved  by  it«elf 
Nothing  can  be  efiectod  by  any  tran&ition  prior  to  ielf-moUo 
Then  the  first  and  eldnst  principle  of  motion*  whether  in  t^unyjn 
tvf,t  or  not  at  rt^st,  will  \y&  the  principlo  of  tdl-motton  ;  and  thai' 
which  in  chantrcd  by  others  and  movui  othen  will  be  the  iccOEid. 
**  True/*     Let  mi^  aak  anothtsr  question  :  — 

Whut  lA  the  nume  whiob  is  giv(?n  to  Belf-motion  when  maai&tttd 
b  any  material  iubatiince  ?  **  Life/*  The  soul  is  life  ?  *•  Very 
good-**  And  hus  not  everything  three  principle^  (I)  the  eap«ie«, 
(2)  the  definition  of  the  essence,  (3)  the  name*  And  ■ometioiee  tbi 
name  loads  us  to  ask  the  definition^  somotimeft  the  definition  to  aik  thft_ 
name ;  for  example,  number  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is  divis^ 
bio  into  two  equal  partfl,  and  the  definition  and  the  name  coincid 
.in  the  same  entity?  **  Very  true/'  And  what  is  the  definition  of 
that  which  is  named  **  soul  ?  *'  MuRt  we  not  reply  the  aelAiiiovod  ? . 
And  have  wc  not  proved  that  the  self-moved  is  the  source  of  motiotti 
in  other  things  ?  **  That  has  b«?en  proved/'  And  the  motion  whidl" 
is  not  self-moved  will  be  inferior  to  this  ?  **  True/*  And  if  so»  wt 
thali  tie  right  in  saying  tliat  the  soul  is  prior  and  superior  to  the 
liody»  and  the  body  by  nature  subject  and  ioftirior  to  the  aooL 
*  Quite  rif^ht.'*  And  we  agreed  that  if  the  soul  was  prior  to  thi 
body,  the  things  of  the  soul  were  prior  to  the  things  of  the  body  f 
^  Certainly."  And  therefore  desires,  and  manners,  and  thoughtii 
ftod  true  opinions,  and  reooUections,  are  prior  to  the  length  and 
bnsadth  and  force  of  bo<lies.  *•  Of  course."  In  the  next  place,  we 
lusknowledtre  that  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust^  and  is  e<|ually  the  cause  of  all  tilings.  **  Certainly/*  And 
the  soul  whioh  orders  all  things  must  also  order  the  heavens  ?  **  Of 
rourse/*  One  soul  or  more  ?  More  ;  I  will  answer  fur  you ;  lesi 
than  two  are  inconceivable,  one  good^  the  ottier  evil.  **>  Most  true." 
Tlio  soul  directs  all  things  in  heiiveu  wud  earth  nnd  sea  by  \ 
movements,  which  we  oall  will^  consideration,  attention,  deliberation!  ^ 
Ifloioii  tnte  and  false,  joy,  sorrow,  courage,  fear,  hatred,  love, 
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rfmflar  &fl«ctions.     These  are  the  primary  moremeuU,  and  they  po- 

eeive  the  secondary  movements  of  the  boly,  and  guide  all  thing*  to 

Increase  and  decline,  jiepar;irioa  and  unioa,  and  to  uU  the  qualittct 

•which  accompany  them  —  cold,  hot,  heavy,  light,  hard^  md,  white^ 

Wack,  sw#»et,  bitter;  and  all  these  the  aoul  receives   by  the  help  o' 

the  divine  mind  —  herself  divioe  —  guiding   all   things  into  truth 

,d  happiness ;  or  under  the  impulse  of  foUy  working  out  an  oppo- 

te  result.     For  the  cootroUer  of  heaven  and  earth  and   the   circit 

if  the  %forld  is  either  the  wise  and   good  soul^  or  the  foolish  and 

iciijtifl  soul,  working  in  them.     **  What  do  you  mean  ?  "     If  we  aay 

at  the  whole  course  and  motioa  of  heaven  and  earth  is  in  accord- 

,CQ  with  the  working  and  rcaaonioga  of  mind,  etearly  the  best  soul 

liave  the  care  of  the  heaven,  and  lead  the  heaven  along  thai 

way.     •*  True."     But  if  the  heavens  move  wildly  and  disor- 

lerly^  then    they  must    be  under  the  guidance  of  the    evil    soul. 

**  True  again***     What  is  the  nature  of  the  movement  of  the  soul  ? 

e  must  not  lead  people  to  suppose  that  they  can  see  ottd  know 

le  soul  with  their  bodily  eyes,  any  more  than  they  can  see  objects 

by  darkening  their  eyesight  looking  at  the  midday  ffun ;  they  had 

better  look  at  an  image  ouly.     '^*  )low  do  you  mean  ?  **     Let  us  find 

the  ten  kind^^  of  motion  an  ima^^e  of  the  motion  of  the  mind. 

bu  remember,  as  we  said,  that  all  thin'^s  are  divided  into   two 

lasses ;  and  some  of  them  were  moved  and  some  at  rest*     **  Tes*** 

of  those  which  were  moved,  some  were  moved  in  the  same  placBi 

ers  in  more  places  than  one.     "  Just  so."     The  motion  which 

was  in  one  place  was  circular,  as  in  the  motion  of  a  top ;  this  is 

akin  to  the  course  of  mind.     "  What  do  you  moan  ?  "     The  motioa 

of  the  top  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  relations,  is  an  excel* 

lent  and   ingenious  image   of  the  motion  of  mind.     **  Very  true," 

e  motion  of  the  other  sort,  whic^h  has  no  relation  or  onler  or  pro- 

rtion,  is  a  speeiesi  of  motion  akin  to  folly  and   nonsense.     **  Very 

:o.'*     Afler  what  ha^  been  said^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinctly 

»tiQ^  that,  since  the  soul  carries  round  all  things,  some  soul  which 

Is  either  very  good  or  the  opposite,  carries  round  the  circumference 

heaven.     But  we  cannot  suppose  that  soul  to  be  other  than  the 

Again,  the  soul  carrier  round  the  sun,  mo4:)n,  and   stars,  and 

is  good  reason  for  believing  that  if  the  sun   has   a  soul,  then 

«.ither  the  soul  of  the  sun  is  within  and  moves  the  sun  as  the  soul 

noves  the  body ;  or,  secondly,  the  sun  is  contained  in  some  external 

,iir  or  tire,  which  the  soul  provides ;  or,  thirdly,  the  course  of  the 

tan  is  given  by  the  soul  acting  in  some  miraculous  manner  without 

%e  body.     **  Yes,  in  one  of  those  ways  the  soul  must  guide  all 

tfiings.**     And  this  soul  of  the  sun,  which  is  better  than   the  sun, 

whether  driving  him  in  a  chariot  or  employing  any  other  an^ney.  ii 

by  every  man  called   a  god  ?     "  Yea,  by  every  man  who  ha«  an* 
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stars,  moon,  and  year,  in  like  mantier, 
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may  bo  afllrmed  ibAi  tlia  soul  or  Bouli  from  wMcli  they  derived  tli^ 
eKccltenoe  are  divine  ;  and  without  insbting  on  the  miiiincr  of  their 
wurktagi  no  one  can  deny  tlijit  all  thln^n  are  full  of  goris,  **  No 
one."  And  noir  let  U8  offer  an  alternative  to  the  gentleman  who 
disjiios  that  tliere  are  goda.  **  What  ftltt*rnatlve  ?  **  Either  he 
mii^t  flhow  that  the  ioul  14  not  the  origin  of  all  thing»i  or  he  must 
live  for  the  future  in  the  belief  that  there  are  jipoda. 

Xext^  oa  to  the  mjui  who  bdioves  in  the  goil9»  but  refii«ea  to  b^ 
Ueve  that  thoy  take  oare  of  human  things ;  let  him  too  have  a  word 
of  admonition^  Best  of  men,  wo  will  aay  to  him,  some  affinity  to 
Uie  godi  kadi  you  to  honor  thnm  and  to  believe  in  them*  But 
thfire  ftre  ttrokefi  of  fortune,  wbich  you  have  observed  ;  the  rewardi 
of  wicked  men  are  often  praiserl  by  poete  and  approrod  by  the 
worldi  and  thene  draw  you  away  from  your  natfiral  piety*  Perhapt 
you  have  teen  the  wicked  growing  old  in  prosperity,  and  leaving 
great  offices  to  their  children  ?  Or  you  have  watched  the  tyrant 
succe<3ding  in  hin  career  of  crime  ?  And  by  reaaon  of  all  these 
thin;^3  you  were  le  I  to  believe  in  an  irrational  way  thai  the  goda 
tako  no  care  of  human  things*  That  your  error  may  not  increase, 
1  will  endeavor  to  purify  your  »ouL  Do  you,  McgiDus  and  Cleiiiia«» 
make  answer  for  the  youth,  and  when  we  uome  to  a  diflicultyf  I  will 
get  you  over  the  water  **  Very  goo<l.**  Thoi'e  ia  no  difficulty  in 
provintT  to  him  tliat  the  gods  care  for  the  small  as  well  as  the  great, 
for  he  hoard  what  was  said  of  their  goodness  and  of  their  having  all 
thingt  under  their  hand*  ^*  lie  certainly  heard.*'  Then  now  lot  ut 
Inquire  what  b  meant  by  the  virtue  and  goodneas  of  the  gods.  Aro 
not  temperance  and  wledom  the  oompponent  elements  of  virtue,  and 
their  opposite*  of  vice  ?  **  That  is  what  we  say."  And  is  not  o<mr- 
age  a  part  of  virtue,  and  cowanlice  a  part  of  vice  ?  "  Certainly." 
And  to  the  gods  we  aseribe  virtues ;  bat  are  idleness  and  Indo* 
lence  virtues?  *'  Of  course  not,"  And  is  God  to  be  eoncelred  el 
as  a  carelesst  indolent  fellow,  whom  the  poet  would  compare  to  a 
drone  ?  '*  Impossible/'  Can  we  be  right  in  praising  any  one  wlio 
oares  for  great  matters  and  leaves  the  small  to  take  care  of  fhem- 
•elvei  ?  Whether  God  or  man,  he  who  does  so,  must  either  think 
that  the  negleirt  of  such  matters  is  of  no  consequence,  or  he  may  be 
indolent  and  fasti diuus.  But  no  one  would  say  that  he  neglected 
them  if  ho  were  unable  to  attend  to  th«m»    *'  Certainly  not." 

And  now  we  will  examine  both  classes  of  otlenders  against  the 
^ods  —  the  one  who  say  that  they  may  b»  appeased^  the  other  th&t 
they  take  no  caro  if  smalt  matters ;  do  they  not  acknowledge  that 
the  goils  know  all  thintj^s,  and  have  all  power,  human  and  divinei 
and  that  they  are  best  ?  *'  Certainly."  Then  thoy  cannot  be  indo* 
lent,  for  indolence  is  the  offspring  of  idlenoss,  and  idleness  of  cowar* 
dice,  and  *hero  is  no  cowardice  in  God*  **True*"  If  they  neglec 
iinall  matters,  they  must  cither  know  or  not  know  that  such  thin^  art 
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WfA  to  bs  regardui.  Shall  we  saf  thai  they  know,  or  not  knowing,  that 
thej  neglect  their  duty,  overcome  by  the  seductions  of  pleasure  or 
pain?  *'  How  can  that  be  ?  '*  Has  not  human  nature  a  living  ioiil, 
and  is  not  man  the  mo^t  rtilig:ioiis  creature  in  the  earth,  and  the  po0- 
•caaion  of  the  godj(  as  the  heaven?,  are  also  their  possession  ?  And  the 
gods  being  the  moat  provident  beings,  should  take  care  of  their  prop- 
erty, whether  email  or  great.  Consider  further^  that  the  greater  the 
pawer  of  perception,  tlie  leas  the  power  of  action*  "What  do  yen 
caean  ?  "  It  is  harder  to  see  and  hear  tlie  small  tlian  the  great,  but 
easier  to  control  them.  Suppose  a  physician  who  had  to  ctire  a  pa- 
tient—  would  he  ever  succeed  if  he  attended  to  the  great  and  neg> 
leet«d  the  little  ?  '*  Impossible/*  And  is  not  life  made  up  of  littles  ? 
— the  pilots  general^  householder,  statesmani  all  attend  to  small  mat^ 
ters ;  and  even  the  builder  will  tell  you  that  lar;^e  stones  will  not 
lio  without  sraall  ones.  Let  ns  not  then  suppose  God  to  be  inferior 
to  mortal  craflsmen,  who  in  proportion  to  their  skill  are  careful  in 
the  details  of  their  work ;  or  that  the  best  and  wisest  is  a  lazy 
good'for-nothingf  who  wants  a  holiday,  and  thinks  small  matters, 
which  are  abo  the  easiest,  to  be  beneath  his  notiet!.  ''Never, 
never  1  *'  He  who  charges  the  gods  with  neglect  has  been  forced  to 
adxnit  that  he  is  in  error ;  but  I  should  like  finder  to  persuade  him 
that  the  author  of  all  has  put  all  together  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole^  and  that  the  smallest  part  has  an  appointed  state  of  ac- 
tion or  passion,  and  that  the  least  action  or  passion  of  any  part  has 
a  presiding  minister.  Tou,  we  say  to  him,  are  a  minute  ^'action  of 
this  univerae*  created  with  a  view  to  the  whole ;  the  blessed  world 
U  not  ma^ie  for  the  sake  of  you,  but  you  are  made  to  increase  the 
blejtsedness  of  the  whole ;  for  the  good  physician  and  the  good  artist 
iisgajxl  the  whole  first,  and  aflerwards  tlie  parts.  And  you  are  an> 
noiyed  at  not  seeing  how  your  own  part  is  working  for  the  good  o\ 
the  whole.  The  bouI  has  many  changes  of  bodiea ;  and  all  that  the 
player  can  do  is  to  put  the  pieces  into  their  right  places*  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  **  1  mean  that  God  acts  in  the  way  which  is  sim- 
plest and  easiest.  Where  change  is  ever  going  on,  and  new  formi 
and  fashions  of  life  are  frprlnging  up,  the  transposition  of  the  Coa> 
mos  is  endless ;  and  yet  there  ia  not  much  trouble  in  the  government 
♦f  the  world,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  mean  to  say  that  when 
Uie  king  saw  the  actions  of  the  living  souls,  an<l  the  virtue  and  vice 
which  were  in  them,  and  the  indestructibility  of  thera  (nlthongh 
Ihey  were  not  eternal),  he  contrived  to  place  them  where  virtue 
might  conquer  and  vice  be  overcome  as  far  as  possible ;  and  with 
this  vidw  he  changed  their  place  and  teat  as  far  as  their  natures 
allowed,  leaving  the  direction  of  their  separate  actions  to  men'a  own 
trills  and  characters,  whicli  make  us  to  be  what  we  are.  "  That  i« 
irery  reasonable,"  All  things  wluch  have  a  soul  are  changing,  and 
m  themselves  the  source  of  change*     In  which  change  they 
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movo  according  to  the  law  %nd  order  of  fate ;  when  thej  < 
gradually  they  moTe  along  tie  surface  of  the  ground ;  when  they 
change  gr«>atly  for  the  wonie,  Uiey  are  weighed  down  into  Hadei 
and  the  infernal  world.  And  vi  all  «^at  changes  in  the  directioo 
of  good  and  evil  which  are  produced  by  the  will  of  the  son!  and 
the  mighty  influence  of  others,  there  is  a  change  of  place.  The  good 
soul,  which  has  intercourse  with  the  divine  nature,  passes  into  room 
holy  or  better  place.  The  evil  soul,  in  like  manner,  as  she  growi 
worse  changes  her  place  for  the  worse.  That  is  the  law  of  the  godi 
in  heaven  —  the  worse  to  the  worse,  the  better  to  the  better,  like  to 
like,  in  life  and  in  death,  and  in  every  state  of  being  or  of  suffering. 
You,  O  youth,  who  fancy  you  are  neglected  by  the  gods,  shall  deput 
to  more  unrighteous  souls,  and  shall  endure  what  those  who  are  like 
you  see  6t  to  impose  upon  you.  That  is  the  law  which  will  gorera 
you,  and  which  no  man  will  ever  boast  that  he  has  escaped.  Thoa 
art  not  so  little  that  thou  canst  creep  into  the  earth,  or  so  high  that 
thou  canst  mount  to  heaven ;  but  either  hero,  or  in  the  world  below, 
or  in  some  other  place,  you  shall  pay  the  penalty.  The  same  tale 
explains  the  fate  of  those  wicked  men  whom  you  saw  in  great  pro»- 
perity,  and  whom  you  made  the  mirror  of  a  divine  justice,  not  con- 
sidering their  latter  end  in  relation  to  the  whole.  And  yet  withoat 
the  knowled(;e  of  this  you  can  form  no  idea  of  their  real  happineif 
or  unhappiness.  If  Cleinias  and  this  reverend  company  succeed  in 
persuading  you  that  you  know  not  what  you  say  about  the  gods, 
6o<l  will  help  you;  but  if  ^hero  is  still  any  deficiency  of  prooC 
hear  our  answer  to  the  third  opponent 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  gods  exist  and  care  for 
us;  that  they  can  be  propitiated,  or  that  they  receive  gifts  is  not  to 
be  allowed  or  admitted  for  an  instant.  <^  Let  us  proceed.*'  Tell 
me,  by  the  gods,  I  say,  how  the  gods  are  to  bo  propitiated  by  us? 
Are  they  not  rulers,  charioteers,  pilots,  perhaps  generals,  or  physi- 
cians healing  the  strife  of  bodily  disease,  husbandmen  observing  the 
perils  of  the  seasons,  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  ?  To  who*a 
shall  we  compare  them  ?  We  acknowIe<iged  that  the  world  is  ftiV' 
both  of  good  and  evil,  but  having  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  There 
Is  an  immortal  conflict  going  on,  in  which  gods  and  demi-gods  are 
our  allies  ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  care  is  required  to  save  the 
property  of  the  go^ls,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  pro* 
vierved  by  justice  and  virtue,  and  destroy e<l  by  folly  and  wickedness. 
There  is  little  of  the  first  to  be  found  on  earth ;  and  brutal  and 
unjust  natures  fawn  upon  their  keepers,  who  may  be  dogs  or  shep* 
henls,  or  may  be  the  most  perfect  of  mast^jrs.  But  we  afiirm  that 
dishonesty  is  to  human  souls  what  disease  is  to  human  bo<lies,  what 
plague  or  pestilence  is  to  the  seasons,  what  injustice  is  to  states. 
'Just  so."  And  they  who  maintain  that  the  gods  can  be  appeased* 
pnst  say  that  they  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
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is  ilieir  dtsbonestki  ;  aa  yon  mt^Ut  suppose  wolves  to  throw 
1^  dogf  «  bte>  And  thtin  to  be  leit  by  tkem  in  peace,  that  tUey  mnjr 
devour  the  fiock.  "  That  is  the  argument."  But  let  ub  apply  our 
images  to  the  gods  —  ar«  they  the  pilots  who  arts  bribed  to  drown 
the  ship -*  or  the  charioteers  who  are  bribed  to  lo»e  the  race  —  or 
tha  generals,  or  do<:tors,  or  husbaodmen,  who  are  porverted  frotn 
their  daty —  or  the  do^  who  are  seduced  by  wolves?  **  Go*!  for- 
bid*'* Are  tbey  not  ratber  otir  best  guardi&os ;  aad  shall  we  sup- 
them  to  fkll  short  even  of  a  moderate  degree  of  human  and 
virtue,  which  will  not  pervert  jiu^tice  for  reward  ?  "  Ia»- 
flQtnhle."  He,  then^  who  maun  tains  such  a  doclsinef  is  the  most 
blasphemous  of  mankind. 

And  now  our  three  points  are  proven  ;  and  we  are  agreed  (I) 
that  there  are  gods,  (2)  that  they  have  a  care  for  man,  (3)  fhr.; 
they  are  indexible  in  justice.  I  have  spoken  wnrmly*  from  a  U  a<* 
lest  this  impiety  of  theirs  should  leibd  to  a  perv€i>$ion  of  life.  A^id 
warmth  will  not  h^re  be«a  in  vi&{n»  if  we  have  succeeded  fa 
fMrsiuding  these  men  to  obominate  themselvciST  and  to  change  ihoit 
wmy*.  ^  There  may  be  a  hope  of  doin^  so ;  and«  at  any  raU ,  the 
teraoa  does  credit  to  the  lawgiver's  ingenuity."  'Hien  now  that 
thd  preamble  is  completed,  we  will  make  a  proclamation  comaiand* 
log  the  impious  to  leave  their  ways ;  and  in  case  they  reAisti,  the 
Law  shall  be  added :  If  a  man  b  guilty  of  impiety  in  word  or  deed, 
lei  the  bystander  inform  tbe  rulers^  and  let  the  rulers  bring  him 
before  the  court.  If  the  rulers  fail  in  the  falfillment  of  their  duty* 
the  offender  may  be  accused  by  any  one  who  likes ;  and  if  he  bo 
foand  guilty,  he  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense.  Alt  such  criminals 
ore  to  be  impnsoned.  There  shall  be  three  prisons  i  one  for  com* 
moQ  oflenses  against  life  and  property;  another,  in  connection  with 
the  nocturnal  council^  which  is  to  be  called  the  house  of  Improve 
meat ;  a  third,  in  some  d«;M>late  and  wild  region  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  country,  which  shall  be  called  the  hou*e  of  vengeance.  Thera 
are  three  causes  of  impiety,  and  from  each  of  them  spring  two  kindi 
of  impiety,  sis  in  all.  First,  there  is  the  impiety  of  those  who  denj 
the  ejctstence  of  the  gods ;  these  may  be  honent  men^  who  are  only 
igerous  because  they  make  converts ;  but  there  is  also  a  vicious 

id  9el^indulgent  class  of  them,  who  are  full  of  craft  and  liceo- 
tionsneas.  To  this  latter  belong  diviners  and  enchanters,  despots 
and  dema^:TucS|  generals,  hierophants  of  private  mysteries,  and 
cunning  Sophists*  The  first  class  shall  be  only  imprisoned  and 
admonished.  The  second  cla.^  shoald  be  put  to  death,  if  they 
coald  be,  many  times  over.  The  two  other  sorts  of  impiety,  first, 
4kf  those  who  deny  the  care  of  the  gi^ds*  and  secondly,  of  thos^  wtio 
affirm  thitt  they  may  be  propitiated,  have  similar  subdivisions^  vary- 
big  in  de^ee  of  guilt.  Thosi&  who  have  learnt  to  blaspheme,  from 
Igpo'unce  or  evil  ed  ication,  shall  be  imp^'isoned  for  five  years  al 
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\e%Mt,  and  aot  allowed  to  M3«  tmy  one  but  inembert  of  dia  domicll, 
who  iihall  cotiTenc  with  thorn  touching  their  notiU*  hcttlth*  If  anj 
of  tlic  priftoneri  come  to  thvir  right  mindi  »t  the  end  of  fiy«  T^m% 
let  tliem  bo  roitored  to  Bane  compnny ;  but  he  who  again  o^endi 
•hall  die.  At  to  that  clasa  of  mon»trou8  natur««  who  not  only  bo* 
Uevo  that  the  gods  are  negligent,  or  may  be  propiiiatod,  but  pretieod 
10  pfaotice  on  the  eouU  of  quick  and  dead^  and  promt  so  to  cbann 
the  gods,  and  to  eSect  the  overthrow  of  house ii  and  states  —  he^  I 
nay,  who  i»  guilty  of  theae  things,  shall  be  bound  in  the  e«ntml 
prison^  and  sh^U  have  no  intercourse  with  any  th^man,  recelvliig 
only  his  daily  rations  of  food ;  and  if  he  die,  let  him  be  ca«t  beycmd 
the  border.  But  his  sins  shall  not  be  visited  upon  hit  children, 
who,  like  other  orphans,  shall  bo  educated  by  the  state.  Further, 
let  tliere  be  a  general  law  whioh  wilt  have  a  tendoney  to  reprwsa 
actions  of  impiety.  A  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  reli^oua 
•ervtecs  in  his  house,  but  he  shall  go  with  his  friends  to  pray  and 
■acrifico  in  the  temples.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  reli«;(ious  in* 
•titutiuns  can  only  be  framed  by  a  great  intvUigcinoe.  Hut  women 
And  weak  men  are  nlwayi  cnnst^crating  tht^  tjvent  of  the  moment; 
they  ar«  under  tlio  influence  of  dreams  ami  visions,  and  awakeninga^ 
Aod  they  build  altars  and  temples  in  every  village^  and  on  every 
open  spot.  The  law  it  designed  to  prevent  this,  and  also  ha^  an 
eye  to  the  reformation  of  offenders,  who  will  thus  l>e  deterred  from 
•ocrett  impious  practices  on  themselves,  or  on  better  men  than  theoi* 
•elvoa,  and  on  the  state.  Therefofe  let  the  law  run,  —  No  one  shall 
have  private  religious  ritea;  and  If  a  m:tn  or  woman  who  has  no>t 
been  previously  noteil  for  any  impiety  offend  in  this  way,  let  hiir 
be  admonished  to  remove  his  rites  to  a  public  temple ;  but  if  he  be 
one  of  the  impious  sort  who  has  tacrificeil  in  tinpurity,  bping  of  full 
ige  and  serious  purpose,  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial  before  tlie 
guardians,  and  if  he  be  found  guiltyi  let  him  die. 

Book  XL  As  to  dealings  between  man  and  man,  tlie  iimpleit 
principle  is  —  Thou  shalt  not  take  what  is  not  thine;  and  may  I  do 
to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me.  First,  of  trca&are 
trove  :  May  I  never  find,  or  desire  to  find,  or  be  induced  by  the 
counsel  of  diviners,  to  lifl  a  treasure  which  one  who  was  not  my  an- 
ieator  has  laid  down ;  for  I  shall  not  gain  m  much  in  money  as  I 
vhall  lose  in  virtue.  The  saying,  **  Move  not  the  immovable/'  may 
be  repeated  in  a  new  sense ;  and  there  is  a  common  belief  which  ae- 
lerta  that  such  deeds  prevent  a  man  from  having  a  family.  To  bitn 
^ho  Is  careless  of  these  coosoquences,  nml,  ^lespising  Urn  word  of  the 
wise,  reaps  where  he  hai  not  sown,  and  Ufls  a  treasure  which  la 
not  his  —  what  will  be  done  by  the  bund  of  tlie  gods,  God  oily 
IcuowB,  —  but  I  would  have  hiin  who  seev  the  o0'ender  inform  the 
fluigittrates  in  town  or  country ;  and  when  they  Lave  received  tbr 
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tbfonnAtiont  ^^^  them  send  to  Delphi  aod  art  upon  the  deddoa  ol 
the  oracle*  If  the  iafarmer  be  a  fi^eemAni  he  shall  bo  honored ;  If  s 
ilaref  he  thall  bo  enfranchised  ;  bat  if  the  freeman  do  not  inform*  he 
ihatl  be  disbonored,  and  the  slare  put  to  deatb.  If  a  man  learo 
g  great  or  small,  mtentionalljr  or  unintentionaLtj,  in  the  pes* 
of  another,  let  him  deem  the  deposit  aacred  to  the  goddoM 
iji.  And  he  who  appropHatea  the  same^  if  be  be  a  slave,  shall 
ten  with  many  stripe* ;  if  a  freeman,  he  shall  pay  tenibld,  and 
;d  to  hare  done  a  dishonorable  action.  li*  a  person  says  that 
another  has  something  of  hl^,  and  the  other  allows  that  he  has,  bu! 
maint^aa  the  property  in  dispute  to  be  his  own,  let  the  ownership 
be  pro\*ed  out  of  the  registers  of  property ;  and  if  neither  party  is 
Ibund  to  be  the  owner,  and  he  is  not  present,  pof session  diall  be 
gitren  to  him  who  offers  the  best  security  on  his  behalf;  or  if  the 
property  U  not  registered,  let  it  remaiii  with  the  three  eldest  ar- 
chons,  and  if  the  thing  be  an  animal^  the  defeated  party  must  pay 
the  cost  of  his  keep  to  the  archons*  A  man  may  do  as  be  pleases 
with  hit  slave,  and  he  may  carry  off  his  fiiend's  slave  for  safe  keep* 
ingi  If  any  one  claims  a  slave  he  must  y>rodaoe  three  responsible 
persons  as  securities ;  and  if  be  do  not,  he  will  be  liable,  if  he  be 
casty  to  pay  double  damages  for  violence.  A  freedman  who  does 
not  pay  due  respect  to  his  patrons,  may  also  be  seized.  Due  re- 
spect consists  in  going  three  times  a  month  to  the  hearth  of  his  pa- 
tron, and  offering  lo  do  what  he  can  for  him ;  promising  to  marry 
whom  he  will,  and  not  to  get  richer  than  his  master ;  or  if  he  does, 
to  give  the  excess  to  his  master.  He  is  not  to  remain  in  the  state 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  archons,  for  more  than  twenty  years; 
and  whenever  his  census  exceeds  that  of  the  tliird  class^  he  must  in 
any  case  leave  the  state  within  thirty  days^  taking  hb  property  with 
him.  If  he  is  convicted  of  offending  against  this  law  he  is  to  die, 
and  his  property  to  be  confiscated.  All  suits  about  these  matters  ai« 
to  be  decided  in  the  tribes,  unless  the  parties  have  made  the  matter 
op,  or  appointed  arbiters.  If  anybody  clnims  a  beast,  or  anything 
eUe,  let  the  possessor  go  to  the  seller  or  giver  within  thirty  days, 
if  in  the  city,  or  within  five  months  —  of  which  the  middle  month 
is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  summer  solstice  — -  if  the  goods  have  been 
received  from  a  stranger.  All  purchases  and  exchan^e^  are  to  be 
made  in  the  agora,  and  paid  for  on  the  spot ;  no  credit  is  allowed. 
If  credit  is  given,  or  purchaser  are  made  clsewbero,  no  law  shaU 
aafgrm^  payment*  No  law  shall  protect  the  money  subscribed  for 
jc;ubs.  He  who  sells  anything  of  greater  value  than  fitly  ilrachmas, 
ihall  abide  in  the  city  for  ten  days*  and  let  his  whereabouts  be 
known  to  the  buyer,  in  case  of  any  reclamation.  When  a  slave  is 
lold  who  is  subject  to  epilepsy^  stone,  or  any  other  invisible  disorder, 
the  buyer,  if  he  be  a  physician,  or  if  he  be  warned,  shall  have  no 
^adross;  but  in  other  cases  within  six  months,  or  in  epileptte  disof- 
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deri  within  tw^ve  months,  ho  m»y  huve  a  jury  of  ph^'iioUos  to  b« 
igreed  upon  by  both  piirtioj ;  and  the  uellar  who  \omn  tin*  »uit,  if  b* 
be  an  «xperl»  shall  pay  twice  tho  price  ;  or  if  ht»  bo  a  privftUj  pi^r* 
ton  th«  bargain  shall  be  rcseiTidod*  ami  ho  nhall  ri'Aind,  Tf  a  penoQ 
knowiiigly  sellu  a  homici<le  to  another^  who  U  infonnod  of  hit  cliar 
ifcotor,  thi*rt«  is  no  rc<liT>»*.  Bi»t  If  thu  Jud,4c«  —  who  are  to  b©  tbf 
tye  guardian*  uf  tlio  law  —  decide  that  tho  pnrrhafter  wan  nor 
aware,  then  tho  seller  is  to  pay  tlireefold,  and  to  fiurify  the  hoti«e  of 
the  buyer.  lie  who  exchanges  money  for  money,  or  he^ist  for  trcantr 
muflt  warrant  either  of  them  to  be  sound  ami  good>  As  in  thfl  casQ 
of  other  laws,  let  us  have  a  preamble,  relating  to  all  this  clatff  cf 
crime.  Adultci-ation  is  a  kintl  of  falstdujod  about  which  tne  mxnf 
arc  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  at  prripnr  times  tho  practice  is  ns;ht. 
But  tlie  h*'^ij«hitor  will  tell  tliera.  tliat  no  man  jthould  invoice  tha 
gods  when  he  U  practicing;  doceit  or  framl  in  word  or  deed.  Fop  ha 
U  tho  ejicmy  of  Heaven,  first,  who  swears  falsely,  not  thlnkin*?  of  tlie 
gods  by  whom  ho  i wears ;  and,  secondly,  ho  who  lios  in  thti  presence 
of  hifl  superiors :  and  iujieriors  are  better  in  relation  to  worse,  the 
elders  to  tJie  younger,  parents  to  children,  men  to  women,  and 
rulers  to  eubjecUi.  The  trader  who  cheats  in  the  agora,  outruns 
the  names  and  presence  of  g«xi«  and  rulers.  If  aller  heariug  thu 
be  will  still  bo  ditdionetst*  let  him  listen  to  the  law :  Tlio  seller  shall 
not  have  two  prices  on  the  satue  day,  nei  titer  muxt  ho  praise  hij 
good*,  nor  oflcr  to  «wear  about  tliern.  If  he  bn^ak  the  law,  any  cit- 
izen not  less  than  thirty  years  of  a;*o  may  smite  him.  If  lie  m\\ 
IVaudulont  goods,  tho  slavo  o*  motic  who  Informs  a'4ain?<t  him  shall 
Imve  the  goods ;  the  citizen,  if  ho  fliil  in  j>rovinfj  the  rhar^^x,  shall 
be  dishonored ;  or  If  he  sucfood,  shall  offer  up  fho  goods  in  f|Uo«tloii 
to  the  gods  of  the  a^ra-  Tho  cheating  tradesman,  if  ho  is  de- 
t<ectod,  shall  he  deprived  of  his  ;joods,  and  shall  have  a  stripe  In- 
flict04i  upon  him  for  every  drachma  of  tliclr  value,  after  proclamA- 
tiott  has  been  made  by  a  horaUl  of  tlic  crime.  The  wardens  f»f  the 
agora  and  the  guardians  of  Uie  hiw  shall  learn  of  experiencwl  poF* 
■OQ9  tho  rogueries  and  tricks  of  the  vendors,  and  writo  on  a  colamn 
tho  laws  and  regulations  of  tho  agora. 

The  subject  of  retail  trades  follows  next  in  order,  which  in  their 
oatural  use  are  the  reverse  of  mischievous ;  for  every  mail  is  ii  heau^ 
factor  who  redueei  what  is  unequal  to  symmetry  and  praportion* 
Money  is  the  instrument  by  which  ttits  is  accomplished,  and  the 
^hopkoopura,  and  merchants,  and  hotel-keepers  do  but  supply  and 
3qua*.jse  the  wants  of  mankind.  Why,  then,  does  any  dishonor  at* 
ach  to  a  beneficent  occupation  ?  Lot  us  consider  the  fact  first,  a'w 
Jiea  speak  of  the  remedy*  **  What  is  your  drift  ?  "  l>oar  Clei' 
wiiAs,  tliere  are  few  men  in  tlie  world  who  are  so  gifted  by  naturo, 
and  improved  by  education,  a<r  to  be  able  to  control  their  desires 
vr  who,  when  they  might  have  wealth,  keep  their  heads  and  prefei 
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VKKlemtioD  to  accumulation.  The  great  majority  think  tiiat  tJte/ 
tan  never  have  enough,  and  the  consequence  is  that  retail  trade  has 
fallen  into  disrepute  and  become  a  reproach.  Whereas,  howe^'er 
ludicr  jU3  the  idea  may  seem,  if  nohle  men  and  noble  women  could 
be  induced  to  open  a  tahop,  and  to  trade  upon  incorruptible  princi- 
ples* then  the  aspect  of  thiu<:^9  wouM  chanprt^  and  retail  trailers 
regarded  aa  nui^inir  fathers  and  mothers.  But  now,  wlteo 
goes  and  settles  in  remote  and  distant  placen,  he  receive* 
aea-tosaed  sailor  hospitably  at  Hr^U  but  in  the  end  he  treats  him 
■fttf  an  enemy  and  a  captive,  whom  he  only  libenites  fbr  an  enormoui 
raiiaom.  This  is  what  has  brought  retail  trades  into  disrepute,  and 
against  this  the  legislator  ought  to  provide.  Men  have  said  of  old, 
that  to  fight  against  two  enemies  of  opposite  kinds  is  lx»rond  the 
itrcngth  of  mortals ;  and  the  two  enemies  are  wealth  and  poverty 
^— the  one  corrupting  men  by  luxury ;  the  other,  through  misery, 
depriving  them  of  the  sense  of  shame.  What  remedies  are  there 
for  this  disease  in  the  body  politic  ?  The  first  remedy  is,  to  have 
as  few  retail  traders  as  possible ;  the  second  is,  to  give  retail  trade 
over  to  a  class  who  cannot  be  made  worse  than  they  are ;  and  thf» 
third  is,  to  restraia  the  insolence  and  meanness  of  the  retailers* 

Let  US  make  the  following  laws ;  (I)  In  the  city  of  the  Mag- 
iietes  which  the  god  h  founding  anew,  none  of  the  5040  citizens 
shall  be  a  retailer  or  merchant,  or  do  any  service  to  any  private  per- 
»ona  who  are  not  his  equals,  except  to  his  fatJier  and  mother,  or  to 
any  of  his  elder  kindred,  being  freemen.  He  who  follows  an  illib- 
nrnl  catling,  may  be  cited  for  dishonoring  liis  family,  and  kept  in 
boads  ibr  a  year ;  and  if  he  offend  a^^atn,  he  f^ihall  be  bound  for 
two  years  ;  and  for  every  offense  his  punishment  shall  be  doubled ; 
(2)  Everj'  retailer  shall  be  a  metic  or  a  foreigner ;  (3)  The  gtiap- 
dians  of  the  law  shall  have  a  special  care  of  tliis  part  of  the  com- 
Bttnity,  which,  not  having  received  the  benefit  o\'  education,  lias  pe- 
culiar temptations*  They  shall  consult  with  the  retailer,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  fraud,  and  find  out  what  prices  will  yield  the  tradert 
a  moderate  profit,  and  fix  them. 

When  a  man  does  not  fulfill  his  contract,  he  being  under  no  legal 
or  othsr  impediment,  the  case  shall  be  brought  before  the  courts  of 
tha  tnbes,  if  not  previously  settled  by  arbitration.  The  makers  of 
houtefaold  implements  are  sacred  to  Hephaestus  and  Athene;  the 
makers  of  weapons  to  Ares  and  Athene :  all  of  whom,  remembering 
that  the  gods  are  their  ancestors,  should  be  ashamed  to  deceive  in 
the  practice  of  their  craft  If  any  man  is  lazy  in  the  lulfillment  of 
his  work,  and  fancies,  like  a  fool,  that  the  God  who  gnve  him  tha 
means  of  life  will  forgive  him  because  he  is  an  acquaintance,  ho  will 
be  punished  by  the  God ;  and  let  the  law  follow :  H^*  who  tails  in 
his  undertaking  shall  pay  tlie  value,  and  do  the  work  gratis  in  a  spi^ 
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The  contractor,  like  the  seller,  L*  enjoined  b/  latv  to 
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t\i%T%ti  tliQ  dmplo  v«]ue  of  hli  work ;  in  a  ft^^  city,  wst  «lioiild  1m  a 

true  thinn;^  %T\i\  the  urtlst  fihould  nat  bo  practicing  on  the  i;;^ncirAncie 
arf'  othori4«  lf»  on  the  other  liaivd*  he  who  ha»  ordered  the  work  doet 
not  pjiy  thn  workman  according  to  Agn?em«rvt,  and^  for  the  pak«)  dt 
txkVikiJ\%  A  tittlo  nionc)%  dishonors  Ztsus  »nd  Atht^ne*  and  hrniUtJi  tbi 
bfind^  of  iiociet>%  the  law  ahall  puniali  hitn.  If  he  docs  not  pay  at 
tho  time  a«^e^,  let  him  pi^y  doubb ;  and  although  itit^rf!«t  b  not 
alio  wed  in  other  caaes,  let  him  r«ccivt\  ai\*ir  th<3  expinitlun  of  a  y«ar. 
oompound  interest  at  the  mte  of  an  obol  a  month  for  every  dracbtna 
(equiil  to  200  per  cent.).  And  we  may  obpyrve,  by  the  waji  in 
0|>euking  of  craAament  that  if  our  military  craft  do  their  work  wt% 
the  stjite  will  praim  those  who  honor  them,  and  blame  thofto  who  do 
not  honor  them.  The  law  advi^cti  rather  than  commands  Uui;  no* 
th^t  the  fif>it  place  of  honor  is  to  Im)  asaigned  to  the  warricr  —  tlial 
ill  r<?^«rviid  for  thote  who  obey  the  lawiL 

Most  fi(  the  deaiingi  between  maq  and  man  are  now  tattled,  with 
the  cxreption  of  tinch  ns  relate  to  orphaun  and  j];uar4iianslups.  Thia 
iiibject  must  be  considered  when  we  speak  of  tJic  iatetttions  of  dying 
persons,  and  of  tboie  who  die  intestate.  I  jiay  **  mii»t,"  for  maakiod 
eannot  be  allowed  to  do  absolutely  wh^tt  they  will  widi  tUt*lr  own, 
in  defi^LUCL*  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  livtn;r«  For  a  dying  pcr- 
aon  is  a  atram^c  being,  and  is  not  canity  miina^ed.  ^*  What  do  yon 
mean  ?  "  He  wantu  to  be  maiitcr  of  all  he  ha.^,  and  iji  apt  to  iiae 
Migry  words.  **  What  does  he  say  ?  '*  Ho  »ay»,  1  ought  to  bo 
allowed  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own,  and  to  give  much  to  thoM 
who  deverve  well  of  mi».  and  little  to  those  who  deserve  ilL  "  There 
b  roaaon  tn  that/*  O  Cleiniaj«,  in  my  judgment  the  older  iawgiveri 
were  too  soft-hearted,  and  wanting  in  insight  Into  human  afitiin. 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  I  mean  to  say  that  thtsy  were  too  nsadj 
lo  listen  to  the  outcry  of  dying  pemouB,  and  hence  they  gave  by  law 
an  absolute  power  of  bequett  to  the  dyin^  man.  But  I  would  aa/ 
to  him,  —'  O  creature  of  a  davi  you  know  neither  tbu  nature  of  your 
property,  nor  your  own  nature.  For  you  are  not  your  own,  and 
your  property  is  not  your  own,  but  belongs  to  your  whole  family, 
who  have  preceded  and  will  follow  you,  and  property  and  family 
alike  belong  to  the  state.  And  therefore,  fearing  that  you  may 
make  a  bad  disposition  of  your  property,  I  will  take  out  of  yomr 
kandi  the  charge  of  what  you  leave  behind  you,  with  a  view  to  tha 
inU^rests  of  all  And  I  hope  that  you  will  not  quarrel  with  us,  for 
iuM  are  going  the  way  of  all  mankind.  Let  this  be  our  address  to 
the  living  and  dying,  and  let  the  law  lie  as  follows  :  The  father 
who  hivs  sons  shall  appoint  one  of  tliem  to  be  the  heir  of  the  lot ; 
and  the  tot  of  any  other  son  who  shall  be  adopted  by  another  shall 
i^so  be  recorded ;  and  if  he  has  still  a  son  who  has  no  lot,  and  has 
a  (ihance  of  going  to  a  colony,  he  may  give  him  the  money  which  is 
jver  I  or  if  \3e  haa  more  than  oao  son,  he  may  divide  the  mooe| 
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bclweeii  them.      A  flon   who  h&B   the  fkmilj   inhtiriLai^^f   and    • 
liiiughter  who  is  betrxjtlieil.  are  not  to  share  in  the  bequest  of  money  ; 
and  the   son  or  daughter  who,  having  inherited   one    lot,  ncquirci 
aooUHT,  is  to  give  back  iae  first  inhenUoce  to  the  next  of  kin.     If 
a  maa  bat  only  daughtersi  be  may  adopt  their  husbands ;  cr  if  he 
bare  lotl  a  ioq«  he  may  adopt  another  in  his  will.     If  he  hava  no 
lebiitLrent  he  may  give  away  a  tenth  of  his  acquired  prujwrty  to 
irhom^oerer  he  will ;  but  he  rouet  adopt  an  heir  to  inherit  the  bt, 
leave  to  him  the  rest.     Also  he  may  appoint  guardians  for  hU 
ildren  ;  or  tf  he  die  without  appointing  them  or  wiLhout  making  a 
,  the  nearest  kinsmen^  —  two  on  the  side  of  the  father  and   two 
the  side  of  the  mother,  and  one  friend  of  the  departed,  are  to  be 
ointed  guardians  under  the  authority  of  the  fifteen  eldest  g:aar- 
of  the  law,  who  arv  to  be  the  special  trustees  of  the  orphan. 
?holo   number  of  fifteen  shall  be  dirided  into  committees  of 
who  will  suece^  one  another  every  year  for  five  years.     If  a 
nan  dying  intestate  have  daughters,  the  dead  must  not  be  ofiemded 
the  law  looking,  first  to  relation ship^  and  secondly  to  the  preeesr- 
L  of  the  lot.     The  legislator  cannot  regard  the  character  of  the 
I  wluoh  to  a  father  is   the   first  consideration.     The  law  will 
iberefore  run  as  follows :  If  the  intestate  leave  daughtero«  they  are 
ft  firsts  their  maternal  uncles,  wlio  shall   Like   possession  of 
ad  man*s  lot ;  secondly,  the  sons  of  their  brothers,  if  they  are 
itable  age ;  thirdly,  of  their  sisters ;    fourthly,  their  uncl^ ; 
i£y»  their  cousins  by  a  paternal  uncle ;  sixthly^  their  cousins  by  a 
atemal  aunt.     They  will  first  take  the  male  line   and  then   the 
bmale,  and  they  must  suit  in  point  of  ag^     Concerning  this  the 
shall  decide,  af^er  having  made  an  inspection  of  the  youth 
and  of  the  maiden  naked  down  to  the  waisL     li*  the  maiden 
as  no   first   or  second  cousins  or  nephews,  she   may  choose  whom 
tie  likes,  with  the  consent  of  her  guardians ;  even  a  colonist  may 
Bturn  home  and  become  heir  to  her  father's  loL     If  be  be  a  kin^ 
Qan,  be  will  take  the  lot  by  law  ;  if  not,  he  must  have  her  guar- 
dian's consent,  and  also  hers.     When  a  man  dies  without  children 
and  without  a  will,  let  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  being   the 
nearest  of  kin  and  of  the  same  family^  go  forth  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  desolate  house.     The  legislator  foresees  that  laws  suci* 
as  those  about  the  marriage  of  relations  will  sometimes  press  heav- 
^^ly,  and   that  there  may  be  innumerable  obstacles  to  his  inteoUon 
^^■eing  fulfilled ;  e.  g,  when  there  are   ment.al  and   bodily  defects  in 
^Hliie   persons  who   are  enjoined  to  marry.     He   is   aware  of  these 
^P%npedime&t%  and  he  must  be  excused  for  not  ^eing  always  able  to 
tecoooite  the  general  principles  of  public  interest  with  the  particular 
ttrcumslaiiees  of  individuois ;  and  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  same 

Pteuse  in  the  individual^  who  is  not  always  able  to  bear  the  burden 
hich  the  lawgiver  has  in  i^>rance  imposed  upon  him       And 
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where  tlili  U  the  ease^  iirbiten  must  be  ohoBen,  who  wi  1  dfvUiniilat 

I. suitably  the  caitseB  which  ori^e  under  the  law.  "  How  will  Oat 
be  V  **  A  rich  eounin  maj  sometimes  have  an  eye  to  a  granto 
match,  or  the  requirements  of  the  law  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  mnrr)-- 
iQg  a  ma<l woman.  To  meet  such  cajes  let  the  law  run  a»  foUowi : 
If  any  one  cornea  forward  and  aays  of  a  te^tiuiieiitary  law,  respecting 
maiTiage  or  any  other  matter,  that  the  law^ver*  had  he  been  all7e| 
would  not  have  required  the  oarryinjo^  out  of  the  law,  and  tiiAl  1m 
has  left  the  fitleen  to  be  the  trnsteei  for  the  orphan  ;  to  the  fiilees 
hat  them  jro ;  and  their  docision  shall  be  tinal  in  smaller  ca«eAp  but 
IQ  the  greater  causes  there  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  solecl 
f ud^res,  and  he  who  fails  in  his  cause  shall  suffer  lo*s  of  reputatioo. 

Orphans  shall  have  a  sort  of  second  birth  to  make  their  sad  ooii^ 
ditton  as  light  as  possible.  The  guardians  of  Uw  law  shall  be  tbttir 
|MU«att,  who  ihall  be  admonished  to  take  care  of  them*  And  what 
■dmonition  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  atfitraiioe  which  we 
Ibnaerly  gave  that  the  aoub  of  the  dead  watch  over  mortal  afiainf 
About  thif  there  are  many  tales  and  ancient  traditions,  which  taaf 
be  taken  oa  trust  fh»ii  the  le^iBlator.  Let  men  fearp  io  the  firvt 
|»lac96«  the  gods  above;  secondly,  the  houIs  of  the  departed*  who 
naturally  care  for  their  own  dcM^endants  [  thirdly^  the  aged  Uviiigf 
who  are  quick  to  hear  of  any  nogloct  of  family  duties,  especially  in 
the  case  of  orphans,  who  are  thti  holient  mxtl  muitt  pacred  of  all  de* 
posits,  and  the  special  care  of  rrtianliaiis  and  magistrates*  And 
those  who  bring  them  up  well  will  n.'wive  a  return  in  the  care  uf 
themselves  and  their  families.  He  who  liM^^ns  to  tlie  preamble  of 
the  law  will  never  know  the  severity  of  the  legislator;  but  he  who 
difiobeys,  and  injiu^s  the  orphan,  will  pay  twice  the  penalty  he 
would  have  paid  if  the  parents  had  been  alive.  More  laws  mi^;^ 
have  been  made  about  orphans,  did  we  not  suppose  tliat  the  gUB>> 
dhins  have  cliildreo  of  their  own  and  property  of  their  own  wlucA 
are  protected  by  the  laws ;  and  the  duty  of  the  guardian  is  the  satoa 
as  that  of  a  father,  though  his  honor  or  disgrace  is  greater.  A  legal 
admonition  and  threat  may,  however,  be  of  service.  The  guardian 
of  the  orphan  and  the  guardian  of  the  law  who  is  over  him,  shall 
ove  the  orphan  as  his  own  child,  and  take  more  care  of  his  or  her 
property  than  of  his  own.  If  he  neglect  his  trust,  the  arcboQ  shall 
Ine  him ;  and  in  a  superior  court  the  guardian  may  have  tlie  archon 
"fned  for  neglect  in  a  double  penalty.  Also  the  guardian  of  the 
orphan  who  ii  careless  may  be  fined  on  the  information  of  any  of 
the  citt^sons  in  a  fourfold  penalty,  half  to  go  to  the  orphan  and  half 
to  the  prosecnitor  of  tlie  puil.  When  the  orphan  is  of  age,  if  he 
thinks  tlmt  he  has  been  ill-used,  his  guardian  may  be  brought  to 
trial  by  iiiui  within  five  years.  Or  if  the  archon  haa  neglectod  the 
irphnnf  he  shall  pay  damages  to  him ;  but  if  he  have  defrauded 
^111,  he  shall  bt  deposed* 
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li'  uTiiuiodiahle  tU^ercnces  arise  between  fathers  and  tons,  tba 
&thi^  may  trant  to  rcuoutice  His  son,  or  the  son  ma^  indict  hit 
&ther  ibr  imbecility.  Such  riolent  5epAration9  ooly^  take  place  when 
the  family  are  "  a  bad  lot ;  "  if  only  one  of  the  two  parties  is  badj 
the  differunces  do  not  grow  to  so  great  a  height.  But  here  arises  a 
difficulty.  Although  in  any  other  i«tute  a  son  who  is  disinherited 
doed  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen,  in  this  he  docfii ;  for  the  numbeT  of 
citizens  cannot  exceed  6040.  And  therefore  he  who  U  to  suflfer 
such  a  penalty  ought  to  be  abjure*!,  not  only  by  his  father^  but  by 
the  whole  family.  The  law  therefore  should  run  a»  Ibllows :  If  any 
niaa'a  evil  genius  or  temper  lead  him  to  dii^inberit  hb  9oo,  bt  hiia 
not  do  80  lightly  or  on  the  instant ;  but  let  him  have  a  council  of 
his  relations  male  and  female,  inclndin^  the  maternal  relations  of  hi« 
K»Q,  and  set  forth  to  them  the  propriety  of  disinheriting  him,  and 
allow  his  son  to  answer.  And  if  more  than  half  his  relations  male 
and  female,  being  of  full  age,  condemn  him,  let  \  im  be  disinherited. 
If  any  other  citizen  desires  to  adopt  him,  he  mi  y,  for  young  men'i 
characters  of\en  chansfc  in  the  course  of  lite.  But  tl^  after  ten  years, 
he  remains  unadopted,  let  him  be  enrolled  in  a  colony.  If  dbease, 
or  old  age,  or  evil  disposition  drive  a  man  out  of  his  aenses,  and  he 
iji  ruining  his  house  and  property,  and  his  misfortune  is  only  kno>rn 
to  those  who  live  with  him,  and  his  son  doubts  about  tryin>r  his 
lunacy,  let  him  lay  the  case  before  the  ^uarcllans  of  the  law,  and 
consult  with  them.  And  if,  ailer  the  criuse  has  been  heard,  the 
Either  is  decided  to  be  imbecile,  he  shall  lire  like  a  child  in  the 
house,  and  have  no  more  control  over  his  property* 

If  a  man  and  his  wife  are  of  incompatible  tempers,  ten  gtiftrdiaiM 
of  the  law  and  ten  of  the  matrons  shall  take  their  case  in  hand^  and 
reeoooile  them  if  possible.  If,  however,  their  swelling  sotds  cannot 
be  paoilied*  the  wife  may  try  and  find  a  new  husband,  and  Uie  has 
band  a  new  wife  ;  probably  they  are  not  very  gentle  creatures,  and 
should  thereibre  be  joined  to  milder  natures.  Married  persons  may 
•eparate  and  marry  again  when  they  have  few  or  no  children,  of 
when  in  old  age  they  require  special  care.  If  a  womao  dies,  leav> 
ing  children  male  or  female,  the  law  would  advise,  though  unwilling 
to  compel,  the  widower  to  abstain  &om  a  second  marriage ;  if  ihe 
leave  no  children^  he  shall  be  compelled  to  marry.  Also  a  widow, 
if  she  is  old  enough  to  live  honestly  without  marriage^  is  not  to 
marry ;  but  in  case  a  widow  or  widower  have  no  children,  they  may 
marry  for  the  sake  of  them.  There  is  sometimes  an  uncertainty 
which  parent  the  offspring  is  to  follow:  in  unions  of  a  female  slav« 
with  a  male  slave,  or  with  a  freedman  or  freeman,  or  of  a  ft'eewmnan 
with  a  male  slave,  the  offspring  is  to  belong  to  the  master ;  and  in 
inch  cases  the  slave  and  the  child  are  to  be  sent  away  to  anothei 
^lace.  Concerning  duty  to  parents,  lei  the  preamble  be  as  follows « 
Vf^  honor  the  gods  in  their  Uleless  imagesi  and  believe  that  we  pn^ 


piUnto  thoiu.  B  li  he  wbo  Ium  ah  Aged  (ktlior  or  tiiDiher  biki  a  hi 
more  njusrod  iind  Uving  imagts^  of  which  the  cherishing  will  do  him 
much  moro  good  thun  the  worship  of  any  other  image.  **  What  do 
yon  mean  by  chr risking  Uiom?"  I  will  teli  >^ii*  Ot»diptt9  and 
Amyntor  i»»d  Thi2»»ti2i  cursed  th«ir  chiUlren,  and  ihcir  curies  too^ 
effect*  This  proves  thai  the  go<ls  he&r  the  otirsei  of  pareaU 
nrts  wronged ;  and  shall  we  doubt  that  they  hear  and  perfbrm 
blessings  ioo»  when  in  the  joy  of  tiieir  hearts  they  pray  for  their  chU* 
dren*s  good  ?  "  Surely  not."  And,  as  wu  were  saying,  we  cannot 
potaesi  any  image  which  the  god^  count  more  honorable  than  a 
withered  father  and  mother ;  and  whe^  honor  is  done  to  them,  the 
God  who  heara  their  prayers  is  rejoiced,  and  their  infiuence  U 
(jreater  than  that  of  any  lifeless  ima-^e ;  they  pray  that  good  or  eHI 
may  come  to  us  in  prop<:>rtiQrt  a»  they  arti  honored  or  dlslionore'lt  but 
tho  ima;;e  is  fiitcnt.  '*  That  1%  cxccUent/'  Kvery  man  of  tenm 
ftiats  and  reverences  tho  prayers  of  parents,  beeaut^e  he  knows  tha. 
they  are  often  fulfilled.  Ancient  rclatiTcs  are  a  blessing  to  the  good 
whereas  the  bad  fear  them*  Wherefore  let  every  one  honor  IiIa 
parents,  and  if  this  preamble  fat!^  of  inflaeuein;.;  him,  let  him  hear 
tlie  law:  If  any  one  cares  not  for  his  parents!  more  than  tie  caroa 
for  hirajielf  and  his  children»  let  the  uir^jrieved  person  {jo  or  send  tCr 
three  of  the  guardians  of  tlie  Uw  and  three  o(  the  women  who  are 
coneerneil  with  marriages.  ^V'omen  up  to  forty  year*  of  ajarc,  and 
men  up  to  tlurty,  who  are  found  guilty  of  thus  olfeudm'^,  fhall  b« 
beaten  with  stripes,  A  iter  thjt  age  they  are  to  be  brought  before  * 
court  of  elder  persons,  wlio  may  iufliet  any  punishment  ufwn  thein 
which  they  jilease.  If  tlie  injure<l  jiarty  ii^  unable  to  i«iform,  some 
other  freeman  shall  be  bound  to  intbrm ;  and  if  a  slave  informs  he 
shall  be  set  free,  —  if  the  slave  of  one  of  the  parties,  by  the  magia> 
trate  ;  if  owned  by  another,  at  the  cost  of  the  state* 

The  injuries  which  one  pereon  does  to  another  by  the  lue  of  ia- 
eantations  and  magic  potions,  whether  given  in  food,  ointmenta»  or 
any  other  form,  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  affect  either  tlie  body  or  the 
mind.  There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  a  man  who  can  be  a^ected 
by  waxen  ima;L?es  set  at  doors  or  sepulchres,  or  in  places  where  three 
ways  meet.  But  to  the  wizards  themselves  we  must  address  a 
■otcmn  preamble,  begging  them  not  to  treat  mankind  like  children, 
or  compel  the  legislator  to  eapose  their  imposture,  and  show  that 
the  doctor  who  is  ignorant  of  medicine  and  the  wlxard  who  is  not  a 
diviner,  are  «K]ualIy  quacks.  Let  the  law  be  as  follows:  He  who 
bewitches  another**  cattle  or  bees,  or  does  him  any  other  harm,  is  to 
he  punished  with  death  if  he  be  a  physician,  and  if  he  be  a  private 
i^erton  he  ta  to  suffer  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  court.  And 
the  wizard  who  is  not  a  soothsayer  is  to  be  punished  in  like  manner 
by  the  court ;  and  he  wh  >  is  a  sootlisayer  b  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and 
any  oae  who  injures  another  is  to  pay  damages  at  least  ei{ual  to  the 
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'  ao6  whf:)  doea  wroo^  is  to  suffer  puni^hmeat  by  yrnf  of  wSir 
toonidon.  The  foolbli  youth  who  is  incited  by  othcra  is  to  haTe  ■ 
Ughter  punishment ;  mid  he  whoi^o  folly  is  occa^^ioned  by  his  own  jeid* 
onar  or  desire  or  an^er  ia  to  suffer  more  heavily.  Punishineot  is  t4? 
be  iiifticted^  not  for  the  siike  of  venge&nce,  for  what  is  done  cbauoI 
be  uodooe,  bat  for  tho  s&ke  of  pnsvcntion  and  infonnation.  And 
tilers  should  be  a  proportloa  between  the  punijthment  and  tlie  crtmc^ 
in  which  the  judge,  having  n  discretion  left  hitn«  must,  by  estimjitliig 
this  crime,  secoad  the  legislator,  who  gives  the  outlines^  which  hc% 
like  A  paiaier,  most  fill  tip»  That  is  just  the  work  which  remains 
^  be  done,  if  gods  aod  heroes  are  propitious  to  us  in  our  legbl^ 
don. 

A  madnun  is  to  be  guarded  by  his  relatives,  and  b  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  about  the  city.  Neglect  of  this  is  to  be  punished  in  the 
first  class  by  a  fine  of  a  hundred  drachmas,  and  proportionally  in 
the  others.  Now  madness  is  of  various  kinds ;  in  addition  to  that 
which  arises  from  disease  there  is  the  madness  of  passion.  No  one 
h  to  speak  evil  of  another,  but  those  men  who  are  of  a  dllTerent 
opinion  are  to  instmct  one  another  without  speaking  evil ;  for  out  fif 
a  little  heat  and  a  few  harsh  words  there  often  spring  up  most  seri-* 
ous  evils.  No  one  should  seek  to  rouse  the  passions  which  educa* 
tion  has  calmed.  He  wlto  (^iidn  and  nurses  his  wrath  is  liable  to  fall 
into  ribald  jests  at  the  expense  of  his  opponent,  witl)  a  loss  of  char« 
ftcter  or  dignity  to  himself.  And  for  this  reason  he  must  be  forbid* 
den  to  use  any  ribald  word  in  a  temple,  or  at  sacrifices,  or  game@t  or 
other  public  places ;  and  if  he  offend,  his  words  must  be  noted  by 
the  archoo.  and  he  himself  shall  not  claim  the  prise  of  virtue.  Is 
»ny  other  place  the  reviler  who  indal«res  In  an^er,  whether  he  bo 
the  beginner  or  not,  may  be  chastened  by  an  elder.  No  mui  shall 
tise  ridicule  ia  ftoger,  aad  even  without  Anger  Hdicole  it  eqtially 
culpable.  Nor  can  we  allow  the  Gomio  poet  to  ridicule  oar  dtizeas, 
under  a  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  oontest  or  a  fine  of  three 
miiiae.  There  may  be  oomic  fun  in  which  there  li  no  ofletise ;  hut 
the  question  of  offense  shall  be  determioe'l  by  the  director  of  edt»* 
cation,  who  is  to  be  the  licenser  of  theatrical  perfbrmancea. 

The  good  man  who  is  in  advermty  will  not  be  allowed  to  starve 
in  a  well  oniered  city ;  he  will  never  be  a  beggar.  Therefore  let 
the  law  be  as  follows :  No  beggar  shall  be  allowed  ;  and  he  who 
bpgs  shall  be  expelled  by  the  magistrates  both  &om  town  and 
eountry. 

If  a  slave,  male  or  female,  does  aoy  harm  to  the  property  of 
another,  who  is  not  himself  a  party  to  the  hann,  the  master  fhali 
eompeosate  the  lajurr  or  give  up  the  oifiindiBg  ila^e.  Bttt  if  the 
JMtCar  says  that  there  was  compllcitr  ia  the  waSmm  of  the  liyury, 
he  may  put  him  oo  hts  trial  for  malprac«iow»  and  rtoover  llrtm  hbi 
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\h»  dftmsge  and  dc4ivcr  up  tbe  slave.     Tlio  daniftgo  done  bj  »  1 
or  other  avimal  shall  be  compensated  ia  li1c<)  niiioner. 

A  witness  who  will  not  come  of  liim^elf  may  be  eummooed,  and 
If  he  fail  in  appearing,  he  shall  Ym  liable  to  punt»hmoni :  if  hi 
flweara  that  be  does  Dot  know  he  may  leave  the  court.  A  judj^ 
who  ifl  called  upon  an  a  witncfia  must  not  vote.  A  free  woman  majr 
witness^  and  pleait^  and  bring  her  action*  if  she  have  no  hiijibanii, 
and  be  more  than  forty  years  of  ago,  but  while  her  hiipbaod  Uvis* 
nhe  can  only  be  a  wjtnesi,  A  slave,  male  or  female,  and  a  child 
may  witiieis  and  plead,  but  they  muit  g^ive  fumtiusi  that  they  will 
appear  at  th€  trial;  for  they  may  be  ehu^^  with  &1m  wiineic*. 
Such  charges  arv  to  be  proceeded  with,  pending  the  tHa!,  and  the 
other  iiccusation  ahall  be  kepi  under  seal  by  the  arelious  until  the 
trial  for  perjury  comes  oC  He  who  is  twice  convicted  of  perjury 
ia  not  to  be  compelled,  and  If  tbnje  times*  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
witnesa,  or,  if  he  jjersista.  h  to  be  punisthed  with  d*?atb,  \Vlieo 
more  than  half  the  evidenoe  is  proved  to  be  fkUe  there  miKSt  be  a 
new  trial* 

The  best  things  in  human  lIHj  are  liable  to  bo  defiled  and  per- 
verted.  And  Justice,  which  has  been  the  eivilizer  of  mankind,  is 
no  exccptiun  to  tbi^  principle*  Fair  though  she  be,  she  hsia  falleii 
into  an  evil  name.  An  art  ha^  sprunj^  up  which  is  said  to  make  tlie 
woree  appear  the  better  cause,  and  only  recjuires  money  in  retttro 
for  such  a  service.  Such  an  art  will  be  banished  by  the  legislator* 
and  requested  to  depart  to  another  city.  To  the  disobedient  let  the 
voice  of  the  law  be  heard  saynog :  He  who  tries  to  p«3rv«rt  justice 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  judges,  or  to  increase  litigation*  i*hall  be  brought 
before  the  supreme  court*  If  he  does  so  from  ambition »  let  him  be 
silenced,  and,  if  he  offend  agsun»  put  to  death.  If  he  have  acted 
from  a  lovy  of  gain*  let  him  be  exiled  it*  he  be  a  foreigner,  or  if  he 
he  a  citizen  let  him  be  put  to  death. 


Book  Xil  If  a  false  message  be  taken  to  or  brought 
other  states,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  by  ambassadors  or  heralds, 
who  are  the  ministers  of  Hermes  and  Zeus,  they  shall  su^er  a  fixed 
penalty.  Si4?allng  is  mean  ;  plundering  is  shameless.  Let  no  man 
deceive  himself  by  the  example  of  tlie  gods,  for  no  god  or  son  of  a 
god  ever  practiced  either  force  or  fraud.  On  this  point  the  legis» 
lator  is  better  informed  than  all  the  poets  and  mythologers  put  to- 
gether. He  who  listens  to  him  shall  bo  forever  happy,  but  he  who 
will  not  listen  sball  have  the  following  law  directed  a^^ainst  him* 
He  who  steals  much,  or  ho  wlio  steals  little,  of  the  ptiblic  ppopcrty» 
Is  deserving  of  the  some  penalty ;  for  they  are  both  impelled  by  the 
lame  evil  motive.  When  tlics  Uiw  punishes  one  more  lightly  thaa 
the  other,  this  is  done  under  the  idea,  not  that  he  ii  less  guilty,  btit 
Jiat  he  is  more  ourable.     Now  a  thii^  who  is  a  foreigner  or  sUvf 
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m%y  b«  curable;  bat  tbe  thief  who  is  &  ciiizGo,  aad  hai  bad  tba 
ftdT&Qtages  of  education,  shoold  be  put  to  deaths  for  he  is  incurable. 
Many  laws  hare  been  made  about  uiilitanr  expeditions  ;  the  great 
priociple  of  all  U  that  no  one^  male  or  female^  in  war  or  peace,  in 
great  matters  or  small,  shall  be  without  a  commander.  Whether  a 
man  stands  or  walks,  or  ejcerciBea,  or  pursues^  or  retreats,  or  washet, 
or  eats,  be  must  do  everythiajsc  accordiDg  to  a  common  rule.  We 
should  practice  from  our  earliest  youth  every  one  to  obey,  every 
one  to  command.  All  dances,  relaxations,  endurances  of  meats  ai^ 
drinJcs,  weather,  and  hard  beds^  should  have  a  view  to  war,  and  care 
fbould  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  natural  coveriDg  and  use  of  the 
beat!  and  feet  by  weariag  shoes  and  caps ;  for  the  head  is  the  lord 
of  the  body,  and  the  feet  are  the  best  of  servanta.  Tlie  soldier 
ahould  have  thoaj^hta  like  these;  and  let  him  hear  the  law:  He 
who  is  enrolled  shall  serve,  and  if  he  fails  to  serve,  or  returns  home 
Jwbre  the  expedition  is  dnished,  he  shall  be  indicted  tor  cowardioe 
before  his  own  arm  of  the  service,  and  if  he  be  found  guilty  he  shall 
»u0er  the  penalty  which  the  courts  award,  and  never  be  allowed  to 
contend  for  any  prize  of  valor,  or  to  accujte  another  of  misbehavior. 
Alter  the  courts  for  desertion  havt^  been  held,  the  generals  shalt 
hold  another  court,  in  which  the  several  arms  of  the  service  will 
award  prices  for  the  expeditiau  which  has  just  concluded.  The 
prizes  are  to  be  crowns  of  leaves,  and  he  who  obtains  a  first,  aeoood, 
or  third  prize  shall  offer  up  the  prize  at  the  temple  of  some  war 
god.  Let  the  indictment  be  scrupulously  true,  for  Justice  is  a  se- 
rious maiden,  to  whom  falsehood  is  naturally  hateful.  When  men 
have  lost  their  arms,  care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
cases  in  which  they  have  lost  their  arms  from  necessity  and  from 
cowardice.  For  example,  if  Patroclus  had  been  broug^ht  in  alive 
&om  the  field,  he  might  have  been  reproached  with  having  lost  the 
divine  armor.  And  a  man  may  lose  his  arms  in  a  storm  at  sea,  or 
from  a  fall,  and  under  many  other  circumstAikceSi  which  should  be 
carefully  distinguiahed.  Lftoguage  has  made  the  distiootioa  for  ns 
in  the  use  of  the  two  termg,  "  thrower  away  of  a  shield  "  (ptt^ainrts), 
and  "  loser  of  arms  "  (airo/3oAci^»  ottXuiv)^  one  being  the  voluntary, 
the  other  the  involuntary  relinquishment  of  them.  Let  tho  law  be 
as  follows :  If  any  one  b  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  having  arms 
in  his  hands,  and  he  leaver  them  behind  him  voluntarily,  choostag 
baao  life  instead  of  honorable  death,  he  shall  receive  an  appropriate 
pmujhinent.  The  old  legend  of  Caen e us  the  Thessalian,  who  waa 
changed  by  the  gods  from  a  woman  into  a  man,  may  teach  by  coo- 
Iraries  the  right  sort  of  punishment.  Iiet  him  be  changed  trom  a 
toan  into  a  woman  —  that  is  to  say,  let  him  be  all  his  life  out  of 
danger,  ar;d  never  again  be  admitted  by  any  commander  into  the 
»he  ranks  of  his  army ;  and  let  him  pay  a  heavy  fine  acccrding  t« 
ail  cUas* 
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AH  miglfltrmtM,  whether  tempomrj  or  permiiiientf  dluiI  giTt  n 
«06ount  of  their  magiitmcy.  But  wbcro  (thall  we  fiud  the  taagli* 
Irate  who  is  worthy  to  aupcnrise  thetn,  or  to  juilge  of  the  crooked 
wjijri  into  which  they  in»y  have  been  driven  by  tbu  diificultiet  of  theSl 
f>o«ition  ?  For  there  lire  many  causes  of  the  dinBoIiiiion  of  vtatet ; 
which  like  shipfl  haTO  their  oabl69»  and  gLnJcre,  and  cords  e>a«(ljf 
relaxedi  and  fall  into  a  stale  of  atony.  Nothing  tvnd»  more  to  the 
good  and  preserration  of  stat^s^  than  the  super vimioo  of  Ihem  by 
examiners  who  are  better  than  tlie  magistrates ;  failing  in  this  thi^jr 
faU  to  pieces,  and  become  many  states  instead  of  onu.  Wherefore 
let  the  people  meet  afWr  the  summer  solstice^  ui  the  precinct  of 
Apollo,  and  in  his  preaisnce  appoint  three  men  of  not  less  than  fiity 
years  of  age ;  each  citizen  votings  not  for  himself^  but  for  him  whom 
he  thinks  the  best.  The  persons  selected  sh;ill  be  reduced  to  one 
half,  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  rotes,  if  the  numbe^r  named  bo 
as  even  nnmber;  but  if  an  odd  number,  he  who  has  the  amallest  num- 
ber of  volet  shall  be  withdrawn.  The  division  shnll  continue  until 
tltree  only  remain ;  and  if  tlie  number  of  their  votes  l>6  tsjuai,  a  dia» 
ti nation  betwtwn  the  first,  stsctind,  and  third  pholl  be  made  by  lot. 
The  three  shali  be  crowned  with  Iziurcl,  and  proclamation  madep 
that  the  city  of  the  Magtietes^  once  more  preserved  by  the  godi^ 
presents  her  three  best  men  to  Apollo  and  the  Sun,  to  whom  she 
dedicates  them  whQe  they  remain  judges.  They  shall  choone  in  tba 
&rst  year  of  their  office  twt;lre  judgeti,  to  continue  until  they  art 
seventy- five  years  of  aj;:*  ;  aHerwanls  tliree  a  year,  who,  while  they 
hold  ollioe,  tiball  dwell  within  die  precinct  of  the  God.  They  are 
to  divide  all  the  ma^istrucies  into  twelve  classes,  and  may  apply 
any  methods  of  inquiry,  and  inflict  any  punishments  which  th«j 
please;  in  some  eases  sin^ly^  tn  other  cases  toother,  announcing 
the  acqnittal  or  punishment  of  the  mai^strate  in  the  agora.  There 
may  be  an  escape  from  their  jud lament  by  an  impeachment ;  but,  if 
the  appellant  is  cast*  and  he  is  not  condemned  to  death,  his  punishment 
shall  be  doubled.  These  who  have  been  selected  by  the  state  for 
this  preeminence  in  virtue,  suall  have  the  first  place  at  aU  sacri- 
fices, and  in  all  assemblies  and  public  places,  And  on  sacred  embaa- 
deft,  and  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  crown  of  InureL 
They  are  priests  of  Apollo  and  the  Sun,  and  he  of  their  number 
who  is  chosen  first  shall  be  high-priest,  and  give  his  name  to  th* 
year.  Xheir  manner  of  burial,  too,  shall  be  diflTerent  fh>m  that  of 
the  other  citiseni*  The  color  of  their  funeral  array  shall  be  white, 
and,  instead  of  the  voice  of  lamentation  around  the  bier  shall  stand 
%  chorus  of  fifteen  youths  and  fifteen  men,  chanting  hymns  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  all  day  long;  and  in  the  morning  a  band  of  a  hun 
dred  youths,  to  be  selected  by  the  relatives  from  the  palaestra,  shall 
go  betore  uie  bier,  which  they  shall  bear  to  the  place  of  sepulture 
narching  in  armor,  or  Ml  they  are  horsemen,  with  their  horses,  wluU 
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fauths  go  before  and  maldeni  follow  After  singing  a>r«)atid  tlie  h\&» 
Pf-icsl*  and  priestesses  may  also  follow^  for  the  funeral  rites  are  puro^ 
iit\!c»s  the  Pythian  Omcle  forbids.  The  sepulchre  shall  be  a  long  tomb 
of  ft  ton  6  intended  to  last  farever^  and  havin<^  many  reiting-places,  in 
one  of  which  they  shall  deposit  the  remains  of  the  departed  saint, 
aurrounding  the  place  of  interment  with  groves  of  tn*e»,  except  op 
ono  dde,  where  an  opening  ^hall  be  left  for  other  toubfl  is  case  thuf 
ehall  bo  hereafter  needed*  There  shall  bo  anntial  games  —  mutical^ 
gymnastic,  or  cquestriani  in  honor  of  those  who  have  escaped  the 
trial.  But  if  any  one,  confident  in  having  been  acquitted,  begin  to 
show  toe  wickedness  of  human  nature,  he  may  bu  tried  ag«un  by  any 
cue  who  pleases  in  a  court  composed  of  the  guardians  of  the  law, 
and  of  select  judges,  and  of  any  of  the  former  judges  who  are  alive. 
If  he  fail  bo  shall  be  deprived  of  his  honors,  and  if  the  accuser  fail 
be  shall  pay  a  fine  according  to  his  clasps. 

Wbnt  is  called  the  judgment  of  Rkadamanthus  is  suited  to  "  ages 
of  faith,"  but  not  to  our  days.  He  knew  that  his  contemporaries 
believed  in  the  gods,  for  there  were  many  of  them  who  were  the 
sons  of  gods ;  and  he  thought  that  the  easiest  and  surest  method  of 
ending  legislation^  was  to  commit  the  decision  to  Heaven.  In  our 
own  day,  men  either  deny  the  existence  of  gods  or  their  care  of 
men^  or  maintain  that  they  may  be  bribed  by  attentions  and  gifts; 
and  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  therefore  be  out  of  date.  When 
the  religious  ideas  of  mankind  change,  their  Laws  should  al^  change. 
7*ha8  oaths  should  no  longer  be  taken  from  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
instead  of  simple  statements  of  affirmation  and  denial.  For  there 
ia  something  dreadful  in  the  Uiought,  that  nearly  half  the  citizens 
who  meet  one  another  in  society  are  perjured  men.  There  is  no 
objection  to  an  oath  where  a  man  has  no  interest  in  forswearing 
himself;  as,  for  example,  in  holding  an  election  for  a  magistracy,  or 
in  the  judgment  of  games  and  contests*  But  where  there  would  be 
%  premium  on  perjury,  oaths  and  imprecations  should  be  prohibited 
as  irrelevant,  like  appeals  to  feeling.  Let  the  principles  of  justice 
be  learned  and  taught  without  words  of  evil  omen.  The  oaths  of  a 
stranger  against  a  stranger  may  be  allowed,  because  they  are  not 
likely  to  breed  or  become  inveterate  in  our  state* 

Trials  for  minor  matters  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  mlet. 
Xhe  non-attendance  at  a  chorus  or  sacrifice,  or  the  omission  to  pay 
a  war^tax.  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  instance  remediable,  and 
Ibe  defaulter  may  give  security;  if  the  tax  remains  unpud^  the 
guilds  pledged  shall  be  made  over  to  the  state.  But  for  obstinate 
dliobedience,  the  magistrate  shall  have  the  power  of  inflicting  greater 
penalties. 

A  city  which  is  withont  trade  or  merchandise,  must  consider  tbt 
lubject  of  emigration  and  reception  of  strangers.  For  out  of  infer- 
«oajie  with  itrangert  there  ariaes  great  oor  fusion  of  OLanners*  whi;^ 
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In  most  states  is  not  of  any  cod  sequence,  b<3cauw  there  Is  alrcadj  • 
great  confusion  in  them ;  but  in  a  well-onlered  state  may  be  a  great 
evil.  Yet  the  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  travel,  or  the  exclusion 
of  strangers,  is  impoasible^  and  would  appear  barbai^us  to  the  re«t 
of  mankind.  Now  public  opinion  should  never  be  lightly  regarded, 
for  mankind  are  not  so  far  wrong  in  their  judgments  as  in  their 
Uves.  Evtin  the  wor.st  of  mea  liave  oflen  a  di^rine  io&linct^  which 
enables  them  to  distingnish  good  from  bad.  States  are  rightly  ad- 
vised  when  they  desire  to  have  the  praise  of  men  ;  and  the  greatest 
and  truest  praise  m  that  of  virtue.  And  a  state  formed  after  thtt 
model  of  Crete  should,  and  probably  will,  have  a  character  for  vii^ 
tu^^  such  as  few  cities  have  under  the  sun.  Let  this,  then,  be  our 
law  about  foreign  travel  and  the  reception  of  strangers :  No  one 
shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  who  is  under  forty  years  of 
ttge  —  of  course  military  service  abroad  is  not  included  in  this  — - 
And  no  one  at  all  on  any  private  occasion.  To  the  Olympic^  and 
Fythian,  and  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  shall  be  sent  the 
fairest  and  best  and  bravest,  who  shall  supj)ort  the  dignity  of  the 
city  in  peace.  These,  when  they  come  home,  shall  teach  the  youth 
the  inferiority  of  ali  other  governments.  And  if  ntiy  citizen  have 
ft  curiosity  to  know  tlxe  manners  of  other  states,  no  biw  shall  hinder 
him.  For  a  state  which  has  no  experience,  and  no  knowledge  of 
the  reason  of  things,  however  innocent  of  evil,  will  never  be  per* 
fectly  civilized.  Moreover  in  all  states,  bad  as  well  as  goofl,  there 
are  men  of  genius  who  are  inspired  by  Heaven  ;  and  in  the  fiK>tste|>« 
of  these  incon'uptibles  the  good  citizen  should  strive  to  follow,  over 
the  water  and  over  the  land  ;  and  learn  from  them  what  laws  are 
good,  with  a  view  to  their  firmer  establishment,  aod  what  laws  are 
bad,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  **  How  can  these  two  ob- 
jects he  accomplished  ?  '*  In  the  first  place,  let  the  visitor  of  for- 
ago,  countries  be  between  fifly  and  sixty  yeara  of  age,  and  let  him 
be  a  citizen  of  repute,  and  especially  of  miUtary  repute.  On  hii 
return  he  shall  appear  before  the  legislative  council :  this  is  the 
council  which  sits  early  in  the  morning,  befortr  tiie  sun  is  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  includes  amongst  its  members  the  priests  who  havo 
gained  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  the  ten  oldest  guardians  of  the  Law. 
And  the  ins|>ector  and  past  inspectors  of  education  j  and  each  of 
them  Bhall  bring  with  him  a  younger  friend  of  his  own  selection,  who 
ts  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  assembly  thus  consti- 
tuted is  to  consider  the  laws  of  their  own  and  other  states,  aad  to 
gather  inibrmation  which  may  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  law. 
The  elder  senators  are  to  make  a  selection  of  extracts,  which  the 
younger  members  may  learn  by  heart.  These  latter,  if  thiry  are 
worthy,  $hall  also  be  made  guardians  of  the  state,  and  receive  re- 
ward or  punishment  according  to  their  merits.  This  is  the  assembly 
to  which  the  visitor  shall  come  and  tell  anything  which  he  hae  heard 
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in   the  course  of   his  travels,  or  himself  obsenred   rekdye  to  th« 

Uws,  If  lie  be  neitber  improTed  nor  deteriorated,  let  Mm  ba 
praised  for  hifi  zeal ;  and  yet  more  praised  if  be  be  improved,  aod 
be  aljio  honored  atler  detiih  by  the  authoritj  of  the  couuciL  But  if 
he  be  deteriorated^  let  him  live,  if  the  arcbons  please ;  if  not,  let 
him  be  put  to  death,  which  ought  in  any  case  to  be  }us  fate  if  he  be 
found  attempting  to  innovate  in  education  and  tbe  laws. 

Neitt,  as  to  the  reception  of  strangers.  Of  these  there  are  fotir 
classes  :  merchants,  who  End  their  way  over  the  sea  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  that  they  may  exhibit  their  wares.  These  should 
be  received  in  markets  and  public  buildings  without  the  city,  by 
proper  officers,  who  are  to  do  them  justice^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  watch  against  any  pohtical  designs  which  they  may  entertam  ;  no 
more  intercourse  is  to  be  held  with  them  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Secondly,  there  are  the  visitors  at  the  festivals,  who  shall  be 
entertained  by  hospitable  persons  at  the  temples  for  a  reasonable 
time  ;  the  priests  nnd  ministers  of  the  temple  shall  be  their  judges 
and  protectors^  Thinily,  thei-e  are  ambassadors  of  foreign  states; 
these  are  to  be  bonorably  received  by  the  generals  and  prytanes, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  Iodised. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  philosophical  stranger,  who  will  rarely  make 
his  appearance ;  he,  like  our  own  foreign  commissioners,  will  come 
to  see  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in  our  state.  Like  them  he  must 
be  fifty  years  of  age :  let  him  be  received  witli  honor,  and  be  a  wel- 
come gtiest  at  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  wise ;  for  example,  at  the 
house  of  the  inspector  of  education  and  other  noble  persons,  who 
are  to  instruct  and  be  instructed  by  him.  These  are  the  rules  of 
missions  into  foreign  countnes,  and  of  the  reception  of  strangers. 
Let  Zeus,  the  god  of  hospitality,  he  honored ;  and  let  not  the  stran- 
ger be  driven  away,  as  in  Egypt,  by  distinctions  of  meats  and  sacri- 
fices, and  by  savage  proelamations. 

Let  guarantees  be  clearly  given  in  writing  and  before  witnesses. 
The  number  of  witnesses  shall  be  three  when  tlie  value  is  under  oti9 
thousand  drachmat:,  or  five  when  above.  The  seller  at  first  and 
second  hand  shall  be  equally  liable.  He  who  would  search  another 
man's  house  mu&t  swear  that  he  expects  to  find  something  there  ; 
and  he  shall  enter  naked,  or  having  on  a  single  garment.  The 
owner  shall  place  at  his  disposal  all  his  goods,  sealed  as  well  as  un- 
sealed ;  if  he  refuse,  he  shall  be  liable  in  double  tbe  value  of  the 
property  proved  to  have  been  In  his  possession »  If  the  owner  be 
absent,  he  may  counter-s^al  the  property  which  is  under  seal,  and 
place  watchers.  In  case  of  prolonged  absence,  he  shall  take  the 
magistrates,  and  open  the  sealed  places,  and  seal  them  up  again  in 
iJie  presence  of  the  magistrates.  Tbe  recovery  of  goods  disputed 
—  concerning  lands  and  houses  there  will  never  be  any  dispute  —  is 
to  be  barred  by  time.    The  public  and  unimpeach^d  use  of  anything 
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for  a  rei\t  In  the  f  itf,  or  for  fi^e  yenrf  Id  the  eountrf,  or  tkt  prW 
rnte  pen  session  ami  rlomeBtic  use  for  three  ytniTf  in  the  city,  or  far 
ten  years  in  the  cmtnti-y^  is  to  ^ive  n  rigfht  of  owoership.  Hut  io  i 
foreign  country  there  >9  no  bar  as  to  time,  Th#  pruce«diii^  of  *iijr 
»rial  ar«  to  be  void,  in  which  either  the  pftrdei  or  the  wltoeMei, 
iwhetber  bond  or  free,  have  been  forribly  pn^vrnr^fd  fVom  att4*ndioy;. 
In  the  case  of  a  slave  the  «uit  ihail  be  invalid  ;  in  tho  CA»e  of  n 
fVceman^  he  who  ia  guilty  of  this  violence  shall  be  made  a  slave  &ii4 
imprisoned  for  a  year.  If  one  competitor  forcibly  prevent*  another 
IVom  att4?ndin^  at  the  games*  the  other  may  be  inscribed  as  victor  ia 
tlio  teuipleSf  and  the  first,  whether  victor  or  not,  shall  be  subjected 
to  an  action  for  damages.  The  receiver  of  stolen  gooils  Is  to  he 
punished  as  well  as  the  stealer.  The  receiver  of  an  exile  shall  be 
pnt  to  death.  A  man  shall  have  ihe^  same  friends  and  enemies  ai 
his  ct>unrry ;  and  hr  who  makes  war  or  peace  for  himcelf  «haU  he 
put  to  death.  And  if  a  party  in  the  state  makes  war  tsr  pcecib 
their  leaders  shall  bo  put  on  their  trial  by  the  f^eneralsY  and,  if  cod* 
victed^  put  to  death.  The  ministers  of  a  eon n try  ought  not  to  r^ 
ceive  gifts  j  the  doctrine  that  we  oiijj;ht  to  receive  them  for  good  but 
not  for  evil  is  liable  to  abuse.  lie  who  will  not  be  persuaded  let 
him  die. 

Taxes  may  be  demanded  either  upon  income  or  apoo  property, 
whether  the  wardent  of  the  country  choose  to  lev/  the  tax  tipon  aa 
annual  return^  or  upon  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value. 

The  good  man  will  o0er  moderate  sacrtficei  to  the  godi ;  eYery 
man^s  land  and  hearth  ia  eoosecrated  to  the  godi,  and  no  seoond 
tcm])le  is  required*  Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  houses  or  tcmplee, 
are  not  the  true  riches ,  ivory,  which  b  token  from  the  dead  body 
of  an  animal  f  is  unholy;  iron  and  brnas  are  materiaU  of  war.  Wood 
and  stone  of  a  uingle  piece  may  be  offered,  also  woven  work  which 
has  not  occupied  one  person  more  than  a  month  in  making.  White 
colort  are  nlwayt  aoeeptable ;  to  are  birds  and  images,  but  the  la»> 
ter  must  be  such  at  the  lottlptor  oaa  make  in  a  day* 

Next  concerning  lawsuiu.  Judges,  or  rather  arbiters*  maj  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  plaintifi*  or  defendant;  and  if  no  deeliloii  if 
obtained  6x>m  them,  their  fellow- tribe  amen  or  townsmen  shaU  Judg^ 
and  the  court  shall  consist  of  a  twellh  part  of  them.  At  this  stage 
the  penalty  Eshall  be  increaeed,  and  the  defendant,  if  he  be  oast,  eh^ 
pay  a  fiflh  of  the  assessed  damages.  If  he  further  persistt  asd 
appeal  a  third  time,  the  caf^e  shall  be  heanl  belbre  a  court  of  ealeel 
iudges ;  and  he  shall  pay,  if  beaten,  half  as  much  again  as  the  pen* 
Ity.  If  the  pursuer  appeal  he  shall  receive,  and  if  beaten  he  shaU 
ay,  a  (i^^h  part  of  the  penalty*  In  the  second  appeal  the  pursuer 
If  he  fail,  shall  pay  half  the  penalty.  Other  matters  relating  to 
trials  have  been  already  determined ;  lesser  points,  such  as  the  allot* 
ment  of  suits,  the  times  of  sitting,  the  modes  of  pleading  and  pcooedp 
•re,  may  be  supplied  by  younger  legislators* 
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Hiese  are  to  be  the  mies  of  private  courts  \  and  theic  arc  manf 
tct  which  have  exci'llent  modes  of  procedure  in  their  public  comti 
hieh  may  «erve  for  n  model,  and  these,  when  duly  tested  by  expe* 
ience»  ihoidd  h^  ratified  and  made  permanent. 
Ijet  the  jtid^e  be  accomplished  in  the  laws.  He  should  possesa 
tin^  about  tht?m,  that  he  may  learn  them  ;  for  laws  are  the  high- 
instrument  of  mental  improreraent,  and  derive  their  name  from 
nd>  They  afford  a  measure  of  all  censure  and  praise,  whether  in 
rse  or  prose,  in  conversation  or  in  bcx)k5^  and  are  an  antidote  to 
e  vain  dispute^s  of  men  and  their  equally  vain  assents  and  agree- 
The  juFt  judge  is  he  who  has  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  is 
g  to  establish  justice  for  the  good,  and  to  change  the  tempers 
bad,  if  they  can  be  changed*  or  to  denounce  death,  which  ia 
ly  remedy,  upon  the  incurable,  the  thre^l  of  whose  life  cannot 
reversed* 

After  the  judgments  of  the  year  are  over,  execution  5i  to  fbllow* 
©  court  is  to  award  the  property  of  the  defendant  who  loses  to 
le   plaintiff,  reserving  to  him  only  the  bare  mcjins  of  life.     If  the 
plaintiff  is  not  satisfied  within  a  monili*  the  tourt  shall  put  into  hia 
ds  the  property  of  the  defendant.     If  the  defendant  fails  in  pay- 
nt  to  the  amount  of  a  drachma,  he  shall  lose  the  use  and  proteo- 
in  of  the  court ;  or  if  he  defrand  the  court,  he  who  suffers  by  th© 
ud  shall  bring  the  offender  before  the  ^uardiani  of  the  law,  and  if 
be  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Man  having  been  bom,  educated,  hnving  begotten  and  brouo;ht 

children,  and  gone  to  law,  is  at  la.^  gathered  to  his  futliers.     Thi> 

ites  which  are  to  be  celebrated  after  death  in  honor  of  the  goda 

ve  and  below  shall  be  determined  by  the  interpreters.     Places  &t 

'pulture  shall  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 

living  ;  they  shall  be  out  of  sight  and  on  barren  spots.     For  no  on© 

ther   in  Ufe  or  ailer  death  has  any  right  to  ileprive   the   living  of 

sustenance  which  mother  earth  provides  for  tht^m.     No  sepul* 

iral  mound  is  to  be  raised  higher  than  the  labor  of  five  men  in  live 

day  a  can  accomplish,  and  the  stone  tablet  is  not  to  be  larger  than 

ia  required  in  order  to  contain  an  inscription  of  four  heroic  verses. 

rhe  dead  are  only  to  be  exposed  for  three  days,  which  Is    long 

igh  to  test  the  reality  of  death.     The  legislator  will  instruct  th« 

iple  that  the  body  is  a  mere  eidolon,  and  that  the  soul,  which  is 

twr  true  being,  is  gone  to  give  an  account  of  herself  before  other 

jpda.     When  they  hear  tlus,  the  good  are  full  of  hope,  and  the  evil 

U«   terrified,  knowing   that  therfs  will  not   be   much  help  for  them 

ifter  death.     And  therefore  in  life  all  raen^s  relatives  should  help 

lem  to  live  innocently  and  holily,  that  tiiey  may  depart  in  pe<ice. 

"~    n  a  man  loses  a  son  or  a  brother,  he  should  consider  that  the 

true  roan  has  gone  away  to  fulfill  his  destiny  in  another  life,  and  rot 

«Mte  money  over  his  lifeless  remains,     Let  the  law  then  order  a 
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modemte  funeral  of  five  minae  for  the  &-ft  cIam*  t2ir»6  Ibr  iIm  isi 

.  ondi  two  far  the  tJilrd^  ooe  for  the  fourtli.     The  mftgittTStei|»  or  OM 

^  Ql'  them  selcctcHl  by  the  relatives,  are  to  asiiUt  th«  relatlTet  In  arrmag** 

I  In^;  the  Affairs  of  tlie  deceased.     There  would  be  a  want  of  delicacf 

in  |ireficribln;ji;  that  there  should  be  or  should  not  be  maurtting  for 

4^  dead.     But,  at  any  rate,  such  mournini^  should  be  con^Qed   to 

Hifi  house,  and  the  dead  hotly  ihould  t>e  taken  out  of  the  city  before 

)  daybreak.     Other  regulations  relating  to  the  burial  or  non-buxiAl  ol 

I  j^arrictdes  and  other  Bacrilegioufl  perioni  have   already  been    UUi , 

»  down.     The  work  of  tegislition  is  therefore  nearly  complete 

l>tlui'  work  is  the  preservation  of  the  state. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  Fateif     Laehesls  b  the  fini  J 
'  df  ihem,  Clotho  the  seeontl,  Atropos  the  third  nnd  la«t  who  nu 
Um  throidj  of  the  web  irrevcrtiible.     Wc»  too,  wast  to  makt  mt 
laws  irrevertibln,  for  the  due  maintenanee  of  them  is  the  salvation  of 
the  itAtei  i&d  the  source  of  health  both  to  the  bodies  and  pouU  ot 
the  citlxeni«    **  That  is  &  vory  imporiant  object^  if  attainable.''    I  i 
thltik  that  the  ohjtict  is  attainable ;  there  would  be  aomething  ludi*  ^ 
erous  in  our  piling  up  a  fabric  which  haa  no  itahility.     "  How  will 
you  provide  for   stability  ? "     Uavo   wa  not  already  proposed  an 
•Membly  which  was  composed  of  the  ten  oldest  guardians  of  ths 
hiw,  also  of  those  who  have  received  piriiet  for  virtue,  and,  thirdly, 
of  the  travtdlers  who  had  been  to  visit  the  laws  of  other  countHeib 
These  were  to  form  a  synods  and  each  of  the  members  thus  qualified 
was  to  choose  a  young  man,  of  not  lees  than  thuty  yean  of  oge^  to 
be  approved  by  the  rest.     The  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  dawn, 
when  all  the  world  is  at  leisure  —  that  was  our  proposal ;  and  this  \ 
aasembly  was  to  anchor  the  vessel  of  state,  and  provide  the  meaaa 
flf  permanenoo ;  for  the  governments  of  stateii  like  all  other  things  \ 
ave  their  proper  saviors,  which  are  to  them  what  the  hi^ad  and 
Dul  are  to  the  living  being.     '*  How  do  you  mean  ?  "    Mind  in  the 
soul,  and  sight  and  hearing  in  the  head,  or  rather^  the  perfect  unloa 
of  mind  and    sense,  may  be  justly  called  every  man's  salvation* 
**  Certainty/'    Yes ;  and  of  what  nature  is  this  union  ?     In  the  case 
of  a  ship»  for  example,  are  not  the  senses  of  the  sailors  added  to  the 
tntelUgcnoe  of  the  pilot?     Thesu  toguther  save  themselves  and  the 
ihip»     But  what  is  the  object  of  tliis  union?     The  art  of  war  and 
of  medicine  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  answer;  the  object  of  the 
one  is  victory,  that  of  the  other  healthy  and  the  general  and  the 
phyndan  require  to  understand  these  objects.     And  states  likewise 
have  their  objects,  and  the  ruler  must  understand,  in  the  first  placet 
Ihe  nature  of  them^  atid«  secondly,  the  means  of  attaining  them, 
whether  in  Uws  or  men.     The  state  which  Is  wanting  here  > 
be  expected  to  be  wise  when  the  time  for  action  arrives.     And  itl 
there  any  class  or  institution  in  our  state  which  secures  the  object  ^ 
laf  the  state  ?    **  I  suspect  that  your  words  have  reference  lo  tht 
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•oeittTiial  eouncO.  *  Yes,  ta  that  council  which  b  to  haTC  all 
uid  who«e  members  are  to  aim  directly  at  the  mark.  "  Very  true.*" 
The  iacoasistency  of  legislation  in  most  etatei  i«  not  iurprislng,  when 
the  ▼ariety  of  their  objects  \n  considered.  One  of  them  aims  at  tJ»e 
goTernment  of  a  claas,  without  regard  to  good  or  bad ;  another  at 
wealth,  whether  with  or  without  freedom  ;  another  at  Jreedomf  or  at 
freedom  and  power;  and  some  who  are  supposed  to  be  philoso- 
phers muntain  that  yoti  should  seek  for  oil  of  them  at  once. 
But  onr  object  is  anmittakably  rirtue,  and  rirttte  is  of  four  kindsb 
"  Yea ;  and  we  said  that  mind  is  the  head  and  niter  of  the  tbrM 
other  kinds  of  virtue  and  of  all  eUe***  Yes,  deiniaap  and  having 
already  declared  the  object  which  b  preaeat  to  die  mind  of  the 
pilot,  the  general,  the  physician^  we  will  now  interrogate  the  nund  ol 
the  statesman.  Tell  me,  I  say  to  yon,  as  the  phyfdcian  and  general 
have  told  us  their  object,  what  is  the  object  of  the  legbktor?  Can 
you  tell  me  that  ?  **  We  cannot."  Did  we  not  say  that  there  are 
four  virtues  —  courage,  wifdom,  and  two  others,  which  are  called  by 
the  common  name  of  virtue,  and  are  in  a  sense  one  ?  **  Certainly 
e  did."  The  difllculty  is  not  in  understanding  the  difierenees  of 
le  virtues,  but  in  apprehending  their  unity.  Why  do  we  call  virtoei 
hich  ia  a  single  things  by  the  two  names  of  wisdom  and  courage  ? 
this  I  have  no  difficulty  in  repl>'lng  that  courage  is  coneemed 
th  fear,  and  is  found  in  children,  and  b  common  to  brutes ;  for 
e  soul  mjiy  be  courageous  without  reason,  but  no  soul  was,  or  eTer 
be,  wise  without  reason*  **  That  is  true**'  I  have  explained 
yon  the  difference,  and  now  do  yon  explain  to  me  the  unity  ;  and 
n  let  us  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  knowledp  of  naoee 
be  separated  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas  which  they  rep* 
L  Is  not  the  knowledge  c^  words  without  Ideas  a  disgrace  to 
a  man  of  sense  ?  and  can  any  subject  be  more  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators  than  the  four  virtues  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing  —  courage,  temperance,  justice^  wisdom  ?  And  ought  not  they 
and  all  other  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  law  to  instruct  him 
who  needs  instruction  in  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  be  taught  by  some  chance  poet  or  schoolmaster  T 
city  which  is  without  instruction  suflers  the  usual  fate  of  cities  in 
day*  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  How  shall  we  perfect  the  ideas 
our  guardians  about  virtue  ?  how  shall  we  give  our  state  a  head 
id  eyes  ?  *'  Yes  ;  how  shall  we  accomplish  what  is  thus  described 
by  yon  in  a  figure?"  The  city  will  be  the  body  or  trunk;  the 
Aeft  of  our  young  men  will  mount  into  the  acropolis  and  be  our 
^jzB ;  these  will  look  around,  and  inform  the  elders,  who  are  the 
mind,  and  will  use  the  youn<^r  men  as  their  in  strum  en  ts :  together 
ihey  will  save  the  state.  Shall  this  be  our  constitution,  or  shall  all 
be  alike,  and  the  special  training  be  given  up?  "That  cannot  be* 
the  inequality  in  their  duties  requires  that  they  should  be  differ* 
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entlj  edacated."*     Let  as  then  attain  to  aome  more  exact  idea  ef 

education.  Did  we  not  say  that  the  true  artist  or  guardian  oa^ 
<o  have  an  eye,  not  only  to  the  many,  hut  to  the  one,  and  to  order 
all  things  with  a  view  to  the  one  ?  Can  there  he  any  more  philo- 
sophical Hpcculation  than  how  to  red.xe  many  things  which  are  unliko 
to  one  idea  ?  "  Perhaps  not."  Say  rather,  "  Certainly  not ;  *•  for 
no  more  philosophical  method  was  ever  attained  by  the  wit  of  man. 
And  the  rulers  of  our  divine  state  ought  to  have  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  that  common  principle  in  courage,  tempcranoe,  ju8tice» 
wisdom,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  virtue;  and  nnleai  we 
know  whether  virtue  is  one  or  many,  we  shall  hardly  know  what 
Tirtue  is.  Shall  we  contrive  some  means  of  engrafting  this  knowl* 
edge  on  our  state  or  give  the  matter  up  ?  '<  Anything  rather  thaa 
give  the  matter  up."  But  how  are  we  to  effect  our  object  ?  Let  QS 
begin  by  making  an  agreement  ^  By  all  means,  if  that  be  posaiUe." 
Are  we  not  a(]rreed  tliat  our  guardians  ought  to  think  that  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  are  not  only  many,  but  also  one  ?  *'  Yes,  they  are 
one.*'  And  can  wu  give  no  account  of  tliis?  '*  If  we  cannot,  we 
are  slaves."  The  true  guardian  ought  to  know  the  truth,  and  should 
also  be  able  to  interpret  and  execute  the  truth.  '*  Certainly."  And 
is  there  any  hi;;her  knowled<ro  than  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  power  of  the  gods  ?  "flie  many  may  be  excused  for  following 
tradition  only ;  but  the  guardian  must  not  be  admitted  to  his  office 
if  ho  is  unable  to  give  a  reason  of  the  fliith  which  is  in  him.  He 
who  is  careless  or  incapable  in  such  matters  is  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
good.  And  there  are  two  great  evidences  of  religion  —  the  priority 
of  the  soul  and  the  order  of  the  heavens,  which,  if  ri;rhtly  understood, 
are  far  from  tending];  to  the  substitution  of  necessity  for  reason  and 
will.  For  the  truth  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  thoM 
who  maintain  tliat  they  are  inanimate  beings.  Men  of  old  wondered 
at  tliem,  and  a  suspicion  arose  that  things  inanhnate  could  never 
without  mind  have  attained  such  scientific  accuracy ;  and  some  erem 
at  that  time  ventured  to  assert  that  mind  had  ordered  all  things  la 
Veaven  ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  the  priority  of  mind,  and  they 
wirnod  the  world,  or  more  properly  themselves,  upside  down,  and 
filled  the  universe  with  stones,  and  eartli,  and  other  inanimate 
bodies.  TIhm  led  to  great  impiety,  and  the  poets  were  induced  to 
ny  many  f(K)li8h  thin;::s  against  philosophy,  which  they  compared  to 
a  barking  slie-<lo^.  No  man  can  now  be  truly  religious  who  doee 
not  believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  prior  to  the  body,  and  the 
ruler  of  all  bodies,  and  does  not  perceive  also  that  there  is  mind  in 
the  stars,  and  has  not  acquired  the  previous  studies,  and  seen  the 
eonnection  of  tliem  with  music,  or  harmonized  them  with  manners 
and  laws,  giving  a  reaMon  of  tilings  which  are  mattei's  of  reaaoa 
He  who  does  not  add  this  to  other  public  virtues,  can  only  be  a 
lervant,  and  not  a  ruler  in  the  state. 
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TiMre  will  be  another  safeguard ;  the  aoctamal  eouncil  which  ha4 
ihared  ui  our  eiucation.  **  There  will/'  Ta  establish  thift  wiU  b« 
mv  flirn^  and  I  hope  that  you  and  others  will  as««t  me.  "  Let  ui 
kproceod  along  ihe  road  in  which  God  seems  to  guide  nfi.'*  We  can- 
Dot,  Megiilufl  and  Cleinias,  anticipate  the  details  of  law  which  will 
'  be  needed ;  they  must  be  Bupplied  by  experience.  **  What 
leao  ?  "  Firft  of  all  a  register  will  have  to  be  made  cf  aU 
whoee  aim,  character,  or  education  would  qualify  them  to  be 
iians.  The  subjects  which  they  are  to  learn,  and  the  ordejr  in 
rhich  they  are  to  be  le^arat,  are  mysteiied  which  cannot  be  explained 
eforehand,  but  not  mysteries  in  any  other  sense.  *'  If  that  is  the 
what  is  to  be  done  t "  We  must  run  a  risk,  in  which  I  am 
Ing  to  share,  in  coming  to  any  determination  about  education, 
ad  I  would  have  you,  Cleinias,  who  are  the  founder  of  the  Mag- 
^esian  State,  and  will  incur  the  greatest  glory  or  the  greatest  noto* 
liety,  accordingly  as  the  work  b  well  or  HI  performed,  take  especial 
\  of  thi*.  Hereafter  the  strite  must  be  handed  over  to  the  noc* 
council  The  dream  will  thus  bave  become  a  reality ;  otir 
scms^  if  they  are  carefully  chosen  and  educated,  will  be  saviors 
,  as  the  world  has  hitherto  never  seen.  '*  Friend  Clcinias,  if  we 
:  going  to  proceed  in  tlie  settlement  of  the  state,  we  muat  use  our 
,  efforts  to  get  the  Athenian  to  help  us."  "  True,  Megillus,  I 
will  do  my  best ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  yours."     **  I  will." 

Tlie  want  of  completeness  in  the  Laws  becomes  more  apparent  in 

later  books.     There  is  less  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  the 

lotions  are  more  abrupt  from  one  subject  to  another.     The  di»- 

concerning   religion  is  introduced  aa  a  prelude   to  offenses 

Inst  the  gods,  and  tlus  is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  work 

is  fully  executed. 
In  the  last  four  books  of  the  Laws,  several  questions  occur  (br 
Uisideration :  1.  The  proportion  of  punishments  to  offenses;  2,  the 
.titre  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  S.  the  arguments  againsi 
and  agdnst  the  opinion  that  the  gods  have  no  care  of 
affairs ;  4.  the  remarks  upon  retail  trade  and  adulteraUon  of 
5.  the  institution  of  the  nocturnal  council. 
The  weake^tt  point  in  the  Laws  of  Plato,  is  the  amonnt  of  inqm- 
lition  into  private  life  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  rulers.  The  mag* 
Istrate  is  always  watrhing  and  waylaying  the  citizens.  He  is  con- 
Itantly  to  inform  or  to  receive  informations  against  improprieties  of 
fe.  Plato  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  espionage  can  only  have 
nejr«*tive  effect.  He  has  not  yet  discovered  the  boundary  line 
hich  parts  the  domain  of  law  irom  that  of  morality  or  social  life. 
Men  will  not  tell  of  one  another;  nor  will  he  ever  be  deemed  the 
Most  virtuous  citizen,  who  gives  the  most  frequent  information  about 
rfenders  to  the  magistrates. 
?ou  nr*  1<J 
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Aft  In  tome  wrltera  of  fiction,  so  also  in  plu]o»ophers,  wo  ouif  ol^ 
i4^rTe  the  efTtHit  of  agi!.  Pluto  becomea  mora  coiuonratlTe  ai  bo 
grows  older,  and  he  would  goTern  the  world  entirely  by  men  like 
himsol^  who  arc  above  ftfly  ^ro^rs  of  as[e  ;  for  in  tbem  be  hopot  l» 
find  a  principle  of  stability.  He  is  like  the  old  man  who  fntUU 
that  he  shall  '^  tie  up  "  his  property  al\er  hi»  death  ^  all  hU  efTorti 
are  dlreotod  toward  maintaluiog  the  institutions  of  the  le^slator  hi 
after  ages.  But  he  does  not  obserre  that,  in  destroying  the  freedoai 
he  b  destroying  also  the  life  of  the  stats.  While  he  differs  iroia 
mere  conservatives  in  his  love  of  truth,  he  Is  impatient  of  the  es« 
trjivagances  to  which  tlio  love  of  truth  almost  necessarily  loads.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  oa(?o  knew  —  that  tht;  wljk;  man  is 
sure  to  bo  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  some  degree  of 
eccentricity  generally  accompanies  oiiglnaUty  ;  as  Demoeriitui  said, 
*^  The  philosopher^  If  we  could  soo  him,  wottU!  appear  to  bo  »  strmnge 
being."  In  the  Magnesian  State  all  th»  citiicns  are  to  be  reduced 
to  rule  and  measure ;  there  would  have  been  none  of  thoiie  greai 
men  **  who*e  acijunintanoe  Is  beyond  all  price ;  *'  and  Plato  would 
have  found  that  in  the  worst-governed  Hellenio  State,  there  was 
more  of  a  carrih'e  oumrte  for  uxtr^iortlinary  genius  and  virtue  than 
in  hij  own*  The  first  principle  of  Plato's  laws^  borrowed  tpptr" 
outly  from  the  Spartan  military  system,  *^  that  no  one  is  to  be  wtl^ 
out  a  commander/*  is  literally  that  of  the  Jesuit  order* 

Plato's  judicial  system  has  several  characteristlo  features*  He 
baa  an  evident  dislike  of  the  Athenian  dicasteries,  and  prefers  a  few 
good  judges  who  make  pertinent  remarlcs  on  the  case,  to  a  greal 
number.  lie  allows  of  numerous  appeals  —  &om  the  neighbors  whe 
are  to  judge  because  they  know  the  circumstances,  to  the  magit> 
trates  of  the  town  ;  and  from  the  moi^^i^trates  of  the  town  to  the 
guardians  of  the  law ;  in  each  case  exacting  a  double  penalty. 
Modern  junsts  would  disapprove  of  tlio  redress  of  injustice  being 
purchased  ouly  at  an  increasing  risk ;  though  Indirectly  the  burden 
of  legal  expenses,  which  seems  to  have  been  seldom  felt  among  the 
ancients^  has  a  similar  effects  The  bve  of  lltigatJon«  which  la  a 
remnant  of  barbarism  quite  as  much  as  a  corruption  of  civilizatioii, 
and  was  a  vice  inherent  in  the  Athenian  people,  is  to  be  diminlsbed 
hi  the  city  of  the  Magnetes  by  references  to  arbitration. 

Id  the  Laws  the  crime  of  murder,  and  Indeed  almost  all  olfeitiei^ 
have  a  reb'j^ious  character;  they  are  pollutions  rather  than  crimes. 
Begarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  heinousness  of  ofleases  is  apt 
to  depend  on  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  shedding  of 
olood,  and  not  on  the  real  guilt  or  injury  to  society.  They  are 
measun^d  by  the  horror  which  they  arouse  in  a  barbarous  age.  For 
there  is  a  superstition  in  law  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  the  super* 
Btltious  feelings  of  a  primitive  age  have  a  traditional  hold  on  the 
mass  of  the  people.     On    the  other  hand^  Plato  is  absolutely  free 
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from  the  crime  of  rfiidng  the  dns  of  the  fftiherfl  upon  the  childreo, 
uid  he  ia  qoite  aware  that  puntahment  has  an  eye  to  the  future,  and 
not  to  the  past. 

A  defect  in  Plat-o'a  criminal  jurisprudence,  if  his  remiBsfon  of  the 
pQniihment  when  the  offender  has  obtained  the  foi^venesa  of  the 
murdered  person  ;  as  if  crime  were  a  personal  affair  between  Individ 
ttals,  and  not  an  offense  a^innt  the  etat^  There  is  also  a  ddicu* 
loua  disproportion  in  his  punishments.  Because  a  ilare  may  ittirly 
receive  a  blow  for  stealing  a  fig  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  trades- 
man for  de&auding  to  the  amount  of  a  drachma,  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  slave  ghouid  receive  as  many  blows  as  he  has  taken  grapes  or 
figs,  or  why  a  tradesman  who  has  de&auded  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  drachmas  should  reoeive  a  thousand  blows.  The  puni^- 
menta  to  be  inflicted  on  slaves  are  suggested  by  the  cruelty  of  fear* 
Though  Flato  Is  aware  that  the  distinction  between  Greeks  and  bar^ 
barians  is  doe  to  Hellenic  vanity,  he  is  fully  imbued  witb  the  Greek 
ipirit  about  slavery*  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  the  touching  ao 
knowledgment,  that  many  a  one  in  the  hour  of  danger  has  found  ft 
slave  better  to  him  than  a  son  or  a  brother. 

A  curious  distinction  of  age  may  be  observed  in  his  Laws  about 
violence.  As  Ln  the  Republic,  V.  464  E»  he  would  have  men  use 
their  hands  upon  equals,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  encourag- 
ing personal  courage ;  but  a  younger  person  is  in  no  case  to  strike  au 
elder.  A  similar  reverence  is  to  be  shown  towards  a  stranger.  The 
bystanderB  who  fail  in  assisting  the  iiyured  person  are  themselves  to 
be  punished.  But  in  all  cases  of  asaault,  much  is  left  by  the  legis- 
lator to  the  decision  of  the  magistrates, 

IL  Before  punishment  can  be  inflicted  at  all,  the  legislator  mnst 
determine  the  nature  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary.  Tbe  great 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  in  modern  times  has  bee  a 
worn  threadbare  with  purely  abstract  discussion,  was  approached 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  —  first,  fi^m  the  judicial;  secondly^ 
from  the  sophistical  point  of  view*  Their  want  of  clearness  in 
treating  the  subject,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  which  they 
experienced  in  disentangling  the  abstract  from  the  concrete* 

In  attempting  to  dbtinguish  between  hurt  and  injury,  Plato  tays^ 
that  mere  hurt  is  not  injury ;  but  that  a  benefit  when  done  in  a 
wrong  spirit  may  sometimes  injure ;  t,  ff,  when  conferred  without 
regard  to  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  good  or  evil  consequences  which 
may  follow*  He  means  to  say  that  the  good  or  evil  disposition  ol 
the  assent  is  tbe  principle  which  characterises  actions ;  and  tills  is 
not  sufficiently  described  by  the  terms  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
You  may  hurt  another  involuntarily,  and  no  one  would  suppose  tbat 
you  had  injured  him ;  and  vou  may  hurt  him  voluntarily,  as  in  in- 
dicting punishment  —  neither  is  this  injury ;  but  if  you  hurt  him 
the  impulse  of  passioii  or  desire,  this  is  injury*     In  other 
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worilfi,  tnJii9t2oi  li  A*  yMoff  of  dMbo  or  pitiieii  or 
nvor  noaMon,  M  jttltba  la  tll#  aabordinayoii  of  them  to  rt)i90fl* 

if  M  fkr  fWim  allowing  Toluntaiy  hurt  Xk^  be  iryury,  thftt  be  i«  diftpo«eil 
to  affirm,  In  somo  paradoxicnl  aennc,  all  injustice  to  h^  involuntary; 
iMMsatiBe  no  man  would  do  injustien  who  could  calculate  the  con^e- 
qtietiGea  of  what  ho  is  doin*;*  Yet,  oa  the  other  hand,  he  ailmltf 
ihat  the  diiitinction  of  voluntary  and  involiintiuy,  tnkt'u  in  another 
and  monj  obvious  nensu,  U  i\m  basii  o^  legislation.  His  conception 
of  justice  and  ii^juiittee  ia  complicated  (I)  by  the  want  of  a  distiiic- 
tjoa  between  justice  and  virtue  —  between  tJie  quality  which  prima 
riiy  regards  otherSf  and  the  quality  in  which  iielf  aufl  others 
equally  regarded ;  (2)  by  the  confludoQ  of  doing  and  eufToring  ju 
ticc ;  (3)  by  the  unwitUngneM  to  renounce  the  old  Socratlc  paradoi 
that  evil  ifl  involuntary. 

in«  The  lawi  rest  on  a  rclfcriont  foundation ;  in  thin  respect  they 
lj«ar  the  stamp  of  primitive  le^alatlon.  They  do  not  escape 
almost  inevitable  consequencea  of  niakingj  irreligjion  pimal.  If  Ian 
are  based  upon  religion,  the  greatest  otfcnse  against  them  mint  be 
irreligion.  Hence  thu  neceinity  for  what  In  motleru  language,  and 
according  to  a  distinotioa  whieh  Plato  would  scarcely  have  andcr- 
«tM»xl»  might  be  termed  pemecutJoo.  But  the  spirit  of  persecution 
in  Plato,  unlike  that  of  modern  religious  b<Hlic»,  ariMCB  out  of  tlie 
desire  to  enforce  a  true  and  simple  furui  of  rellgtont  and  U  directed 
against  Uie  superstitions  which  tend  to  degrade  uianktod.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia,  is  b  favor  of  toli>rating  all  except  I 
{ntolerant,  thouj^b  he  would  not  pri>ifiotc  to  high  oflice*  those 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  afler  deafh.  Plato  has  not^ 
advanced  quite  so  far  as  tlds  in  the  path  of  toleration.  But  In 
judging  of  his  enllghtenraent^  we  must  romcmV^iT  that  fhc  evils  of 
necromancy  and  divination  were  far  greater  tlian  tbo3<t  of  iiLroli<ranc« 
in  the  ancient  world.      Human  nature  is  always  having  T'  ^ 

the  (Irst  {  but  only  when  organized   into  some  form  of  j  1 

falls  into  the  other.  The  laws  would,  no  doubt,  have  rested  ou  a 
4ound«r  foundation,  if  Plato  hod  ever  dii^tinctly  realized  to  his  mind 
.W  difference  between  crime  and  sin  or  vice.  Of  tiiij*.  as  of  mnny 
otJtor  controversies,  a  clear  dofimtion  might  have  lieen  tlie  end.  But 
0ueh  a  distinction  beloogf  to  »  lat«r  age  of  philosophy,  which  ho 
could  not  anticipate. 

The  arguments  which  Plato  uses  for  tlie  being  of  a  God,  havo  \ 
extremely  modern  character :  first,  the  conntmu*  gentium  :  second  If ^i 
the  ar^ment  which  has  already  occurred  in  the  Phaedrus,  of  itU 
priority  of  the  self-moved-  The  answer  to  the  second  class  of  ob- 
jectors is,  that  God  governs  the  world  by  general  laws ;  but  that  he 
who  takes  care  of  the  great  wilt  assuredly  take  care  of  the  small 
Plato  did  not  feel,  and  has  not  attempted  to  consider,  the  difficult 
af  reconciling  the  special  and  general  providence  of  God.     Yot  \ 
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Qiiconsciotulj  on  llio  true  roa<l  to  tlie  floluiion,  when  he  regard* 
lie  world  &&  a  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts  work  together  toward 
lie  iiaal  end. 

We  are  iurprised  to  find  that  the  dangers  of  skepticism,  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  among  young  men  now,  existed  then  (cp.  Ro- 
ablic  YIL  ^38)  ;  that  the  Epicureanisni  expressed  in  the  lines  of 
race  — 

"  Nsinqaft  D«of  didid  Mcurum  i^cra  Mvutn/' 

was  already  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Plato;  and  that  the  terrors  of 

Bother  world  were   freely  used  in   order  to  gain   adrantages  ovei 

tier  men  in  this.    The  same  objection  which  struck  the  Psalmist^ 

I  saw  I  the  wicked  in  great  prosperity  "  — is  supposed  to  lie  at 

'  of  the  bettor  sort  of  unbelief.     The  Greek,  too,  had  his  dif- 

abottt  the  existence  of  evil^  which  in  one  solitary  passage,  re* 

bte  ibr  beins  inconsistent  with  his  general  system »  Plato  ea- 

plains,  after  the  Ma^an  fashion,  by  a  good  and  evil  spirit*     (Cp., 

"kowever,  Theaet*  176  A;  Polite  269.)     This  passage  U  v\m  remark^ 

t>te  for  being  directly  at  variance  with  the  general  optimism  of  tlie 

eoth  Book —  not  *'  all  things  are  ordered  by  God  for  the  best,"  but 

Dme  things  are  ordered  by  a  good  spirit,  others  by  an  evil  spirit.    So 

ittle  power  ha.«  Plato  in  harmonizing  the  results  of  his  dialectics,  or 

ren  of  avoiding  the  moat  obvious  contradictions, 

IV.  The  remarks  about  retail  trade^  about  adulteration,  and  about 

frendicjt^^  are  conceived   quite  in   the    spirit  of   modern  political 

coQomy.     Greek  social  life  was  more  like  our  own  than  we  are  apt 

'  suppose.     There  was  the  same  division  of  ranks,  the  same  aristo- 

atic  and  democratic  feeling,  the  same  preference  for  land  and  for 

ricultural  pursuits,     Plato  may  be  also  claimed  as  the  first  free- 

iert  whea  he  prohibits  the  imposition  of  customs  on  imports  and 

Eports,  though  he  was  clearly  not  at  all  aware  of  the  importance  of 

be  principle  which  he  enunciated.     The  discredit  of  retail  trade  he 

Itributes  to  tbe  rogueries  of  traders,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  thai 

a  nobleman  would  keep  a  shop,  which  the  gods  forbid,  retail  trade 

sht  become  honorable.     He  has  hardly   Lighted   upon   the  true 

on,  which  appears  to  be  tbe  essential  distinction  between  buyers 

lid  sell^s,  the  one  being  necessarily  in  some  degree  dependent  on 

I  other. 

V*  The  Laws  are  regarded  by  Plato  as  a  decline  from  the  Repub-^ 
^lic,  wbich  is  the  dream  of  his  earlier  years.  He  nowhere  imagines 
^Bhat  he  has  reached  a  higher  point  of  sptculation.  He  is  only  de- 
^^bending  to  the  level  of  human  things,  and  he  often  returns  to  his 
^^■riginal  idea.  His  guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
^^Kotes  of  the  people,  and  are  not  expected  to  have  received  any  spe- 
^Bud  training ;  but  he  adds  to  tbem  a  special  body,  who  are  supposed 
^*lo  retain  the  spirit  cf  the  legislator  dwelling  in  them.  These  ari 
the  nocturnal  coMQcil»  who,  although  they  are  not  trained  in  d'olecK 
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licit,  iiiu»t  know  the  relation  of  the  one  to  tlie  nmnjr  (a  ritttaa.  PUli 
lioj  been  arg*jing  throughout  the  Lftwi  thftt  teini>anuioe  it  hlgbar 
than  caur»ge,  peaoe  than  irar«  and  tbnt  the  lore  of  both  mtiai  entef 
bto  the  cluinioter  of  the  good  citixen.     And  at  the  end  the  lama 

thought  is  iummed  up  by  hltn  in  an  abstmct  form.  The  true  artet 
or  guardian  muft  be  able  to  reduce  the  tnanjr  to  the  one,  thiui  whichi 
ai  h»  sayi  Hiih  an  enthualafm  worthy  ol*  the  PbaedruA  or  Fhilebiiii 
**  no  more  plii]otM>phioal  method  wan  ever  attained  by  the  wit  oX  man.' 
But  the  ffeoiio  of  unity  in  illflerenoe  can  only  be  acquired  by  itudy ; 
and  Plato  doca  not  tsjcpbun  to  as  the  uatun^  of  this  study,  which  we 
may  reasonably  infer^  tlxough  there  is  a  remarkable  omisdon  of  the 
word,  to  be  akin  to  the  dlalectiea  of  the  Republic^  He  is  content 
with  hoping  that  the  «tudy  of  matbtiuiatics  will  lead  the  mind  back 
from  the  paths  of  impiety  to  the  reUgioua  contemptatioo  of  the  etarry 
heavens,  and  that  the  pattern  of  order  there  beheld  may  become  the 
pattern  of  the  order  of  the  state. 

The  nocturnal  council  is  to  consist  of  the  three  citizens  preemi- 
nent in  virtue,  and  the  ten  oldest  guardians  of  the  law ;  each  of 
whom  is  to  elect  lor  approval  a  younger  coadjutor,  making  twenty- 
six  in  all  *rhis  council  of  twenty-six  is  not  the  administrative  but 
the  legislative  body,  who  are  to  make  legislation  a  tort  of  study  \ 
they  have  an  exceptional  and  superior  power,  probably  iujjgested  by 
the  power  which  a  similar  council  exercised  in  the  Fythajjjonean  city 
of  Crotcina.  And  tliey  are  supposed  to  share  in  the  education  of  th^ 
itate,  which  is  declared  to  be  a  great  advantage,  Plato  appearing  to 
forget  that  ho  has  provided  no  special  training  for  thcm« 

The  Laws  of  Plato  contain  the  latent  phase  of  his  philosophyi 
showing  in  some  respects  an  advance,  and  in  others  a  decline,  in  hif 
views  of  life  and  the  world  His  doctrine  of  ideas  at  this  time  had 
probably  passed  into  a  theory  of  numbers^  the  nature  of  which  we 
gather  chiefly  from  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Of  the  specula- 
tive side  of  this  theory  we  find  no  traces  in  the  Laws,  but  doabtlesi 
Plato  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  hli 
notions  in  the  poasibiHty  of  applying  number  and  measure  to  the 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  regulation  of  human  life.  In 
thii  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  retrogression  than  an  advance.  The 
most  barren  logical  abstraction  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  number 
Mid  figure.  And  the  belief  in  the  priority  of  mind  to  the  world  falla 
equally  short  of  the  all-pervading  idea  of  good.  The  speculmtive 
truthf  which  was  the  food  of  the  guardians  in  the  Republic,  is  now 
restricted  to  practical  truth.  The  law,  whicdi  is  the  expression  of 
Jiind  written  down,  takes  the  place  of  the  living  word  of  the  phUos* 
npher.  (Compare  the  contrast  of  Phnedrus  275  E,  and  Laws  891 
A;  also  the  plays  on  the  words  vov^  v6ii.u%  i^ou  hutvofLt},)  The 
Btate  is  baa?d  on  virtue  and  reUgion  rather  than  on  knowledge ;  and 
firtiie  is  nc  longer  IdentlBed  with  kaowUdge,  being  of  the  commomef 
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tort,  Aod  spoken  of  in  the  senM  generally  understood.  Yt%  there 
Ere  trftces  of  advance  aa  well  as  retrogreasion  in  the  Laws  of  Plato. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ideal  with  actual  life  is  an  advance ;  to 
•*  liave  brouj^ht  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth  "  is  a  praise 
which  may  be  justly  claimed  for  him  as  well  as  for  his  master  Soc* 
rmtes*  The  proemia  of  PUto*s  Laws  are  the  earilest  examples  of 
**  sermons  "  which  occur  in  Greek  literature  ;  and  he  himself  is  quite 
ftwarf  of  the  importance  of  the  new  instrument  which  he  has  devised 
Ibr  the  Improvement  of  mankind.  His  increasing  appreciaticn  of  the 
difficulties  of  human  afiairs,  and  of  the  element  of  chance  which  so 
Jtt^^y  influence  them,  is  an  indicationf  not  of  a  narrower,  but  of  a 
OMturer  mind,  which  had  become  more  conversant  with  realities. 

Nor  can  we  &irly  attribute  any  want  of  originality  to  him,  be- 
cauae^  instead  of  framing  an  entirely  new  code,  he  has  boiTowed 
many  of  his  provisions  from  Sparta  and  Athens.  He  has  freely 
intermingled  the  spirit  of  the  one  with  the  laws  of  the  other,  while 
in  many  points  he  has  deputed  equally  from  both*  The  praise  of 
obedience,  the  preeminence  Msigned  to  elders,  the  prohibition  of 
dowries,  the  care  of  marriages,  the  common  meals,  Uie  distribution 
ckf  lands,  the  institution  of  the  Crypteia,  all  reject  the  customs  of 
Sparta.  In  one  or  two  points  he  seems  to  prefer  the  form  which  the 
Dorian  institutions  had  assumed  in  Crete.  The  syssitia  are  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  to  be 
in  fixed  proportions,  which  Aristotle  (Politics  iu  7,  4) 
to  have  been  the  custom  in  Crete.  Plato  departs  also  from 
Spartan  practice  of  expelling  strangersi  which  he  denounces  as 
inhuman;  he  condemns  the  licentiousness  of  their  women  ;  also  their 
preference  of  war  to  peace,  and  of  gymnastic  exercises  to  music, 
which  was  charaA^terisdc  of  Cretans  as  well  as  Lacedaemooiaoi^ 
while  he  raises  his  voice  against  the  unnatural  vices  allowed  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  exist  in  both  cities. 

The  use  of  the  lot,  the  scrutiny  of  the  magistrates,  the  election  of 
tine  generals,  the  pardon  of  the  forgiven  homicide,  in  general  the 
laws  about  testaments  and  guardians  of  orphans,  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  recognised  by  Uw,  correspond  with  Athenian  Laws 
and  customs.  (Cp«  Hermann,  **  De  Vestigiis  Institutorum  veterum 
per  Platonis  dc  Legibus  libros  indagandis.")  But  there  seems  to  be 
little  whuyh  we  can  add  with  certainty  from  the  Laws  of  Plato  to 
our  knowledge  either  of  Athenian  or  Spartan  institutions.  Only 
the  proposed  division  of  land  in  the  city  of  the  Magnetcs,  affords  a 
strong  reason  for  supposing  that  a  similar  institution  already  eiisted 
at  Sparta,  which  of  late  years  has  been  doubted.  Though  Plata  is 
imitten  with  some  features  of  government  which  he  finds  in  Egypt, 
^d  especially  with  the  immutability  of  their  laws,  which  he  vainly 
hopes  to  create  in  the  ever-changing  minds  of  his  own  countrymeUi 
tha  spirit  of  the  X^ws,  Like  that  of  the  RepubHc,  is  essentially  Greek 
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His  work  does  not  rest,  like  the  lost  polities  of  Ariitotlo,  on  aJi  i 
ysis  of  three  hundred  constitations ;  but  he  makes  good  use  of  tfareflb 
And  although  he  falls  short  of  Aristotle  in  the  obsenration  of  fiictf, 
ho  is  superior  to  him  in  some  other  respects,  and  in  two  especially  • 
(1)  the  attempt  to  raise  the  female  sex  hy  education,  and  (2)  to 
ba4  e  politics  on  morals  and  religion. 

The  short  writing  called  the  £pinomis  or  supplement  to  the  Lawr 
was  suspected  b/  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  says  that  the  work  was 
attributed  by  many  to  Philippus  of  Opus.  The  £pinomis  belongs 
to  the  next  generation  of  Platonists,  and  is  a  panegyric  on  astrooomj 
and  mathematics.  Like  the  Epistles,  it  found  a  place  in  the  lists  of 
the  Alexandrine  grammarians,  and  is  quoted  as  a  genuine  Platonic 
writing  by  Cicero  and  several  of  the  Fathers.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  admitting  it  into  the  Platonic  canon.  Tlie  shortness  of  the  work» 
the  absence  of  any  mark  of  Platonic  style,  the  doubtful  testimony  of 
antiquity  in  its  favor,  the  silence  of  Aristotle,  and,  lastly,  its  manifest 
origin  in  two  passages  of  Plato  (Laws  VH.  818  B;  XIL  966),  and 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Timaeus,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  resisting 
the  claim. 


Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  al 
the  last  stage  of  philosophy  which  was  really  his.  For  in  what 
follows,  which  we  chiefly  gather  from  the  uncertain  intimations  of 
Aristotle,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Uie  spirit  of  the  master  still 
survived.  The  doctrine  of  ideas  passed  into  one  of  numbers  — 
instead  of  advancing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  theories 
of  Plato  were  taken  out  of  their  context,  and  either  asserted  or 
refuted  with  a  provoking  literalism ;  the  Socratic  or  Platonic  ele- 
ment in  his  teaching  was  absorbed  into  the  Megarian  or  Pythago- 
rean ;  his  poetry  was  converted  into  mysticism  ;  his  unsubstantial 
«^isiou3  were  pierced  by  the  spear  of  logic.  His  political  speculi^ 
ions  no  longer  retained  their  freshness  and  interest  when  the  free- 
dom of  Hellus  had  passed  away.  The  best  of  him  —  his  love  of 
truth,  and  his  *'  contemplation  of  all  time  and  all  existence,"  was 
soonest  lost ;  and  some  of  his  greatest  thoughts  have  slept  in  the  ear 
of  mankind  almost  ever  since  they  were  first  uttered. 

We  have  followed  him  during  his  forty  or  fifty  years  of  author* 
ship,  from  the  beginning  when  he  first  attempted  to  depict  the  teach* 
big  of  Socrates  in  a  dramatic  form,  down  to  the  time  at  which  the 
tharacter  of  Socrates  has  disappeared,  and  we  have  the  latest  reflec- 
liocs  of  Plato  himself  upon  Hellas  and  the  world.  His  works  are 
his  life  to  us,  for  there  is  no  other  authentic  life  of  him.  We  have 
o*)served  the  effort  of  his  mind,  first  to  realize  abstractions,  and  see 
•  idly  to  connect  them.     In  the  attempt  to  realize  them,  he  luis  been 


.mmcd  ioto  r  tmnsccndcntal  region  in  whicli  be  has  isolated  tliem 
from  exjJt'rienec,  and  we  pass  out  of  the  range  of  science  into  poetn^ 
or  fiction.  The  fancies  of  mythology  for  a  time  cast  a  veil  over  tlie 
gulf  which  divider  phenomena  from  onta.  In  his  return  to  earth 
Plato  meeta  with  a  difheulty  wliich  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  diOicuIt) 
to  OS.  He  cannot  under^^tand  how  these  obstinate,  unmanageable 
ideas*  residing  alone  in  tlieir  heaven  of  abstraction^  can  bu  either 
combined  with  one  another,  or  adapted  to  phenomiioa.  That  which 
is  the  most  fiuniliar  process  of  our  own  minds  to  him  appeared  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  dialectical  art.  For  by  his  conquests 
in  the  world  of  mind  not  only  are  our  thoughts  widened,  but  he  Iiaa 
furnished  us  with  the  instruments  and  levers  of  thought  We  »eem 
to  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  a  great  original  genius  struggling  with 
Doequal  conditions  of  knowledge^  not  prepared  with  a  system    or 

Iavolving  ia  a  terie^  of  dialogtiea  ide^is  which  he  had  long  conceived, 
lll(  inconsistent,  contradictory,  inquiring  as  he  goes  along,  following 
pile  argument  from  one  point  of  view  only,  and  thei'efore  anivtng  at 
l^posiie  conclusions,  hovering  around  the  light,  and  sometimes  daz- 
ded  with  excess  of  light-,  but  always  moving  in  the  same  element  at 
ideal  truth.  We  have  seen  him  also  in  his  decline,  when  the  wingi 
of  his  imagination  have  begun  to  droop,  but  hb  experience  of  life 
remains,  and  he  turns  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  et«rsAl  li 
%»km  m  last  lad  look  at  human  aflairt. 
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PEBSONS   OF  THE   DIALOGUE. 
Mboillus,  It  Lac^doemaUam, 


AdL  Stnm.  rflELL  me,  Stranger,  is  God  or  a  man  amp-  ^Np^ 
A  posed  to  be  the  author  of  jour  laws  ?  "*^ 
CUinifU.  God,  Stranger ;  In  the  truest  sense,  thejr  may  be  said 
^^o  be  tbo  work  of  God ;  among  us  Cretans  the  author  of  them 
^Bhaa  been  supposed  to  have  been  Zeus ;  but  in  Lacedaemon,  aa 
^Mur  Lacedaemonian  64end  will  tell  jou,  tbejr  say  that  ApoUo  ia 
^rtii^  lawgiver. 

MegiUwt.  Just  so. 

Aih,  And  do  you  believe,  as  Homer  says,  that  Minos  went, 
every  ninth  year^  to  converse  with  his  Olympian  sire,  and  made 
laws  for  your  cities  in  accordance  with  bk  sacred  words  ? 

Cle*  Yea,  that  is  our  tradition ;   and  there  was  Rhadaman- 
thus,  a  brother  of  bis,  with  whose  name  you  are  fomiliar ;  he 
also  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  justest  of  men,  and  we   ^^j. 
Cretans  are  of  opinion  that  he  derived  this  reputation  from 
bis  nghteous  adminstration  of  justice  when  he  was  alive. 

Atli.  Yes,  and  a  noble  reputation  too,  and  worthy  of  a  son 
of  Zeus.  As  you  and  Megillus  have  been  trained  in  these 
institutions,  I  dare  say  that  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  give 
an  account  of  your  government  and  laws ;  we  can  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  in  talking  about  them,  for  I  am  told  tliat  the 
distance  from  Cnosus  to  the  cave  and  temple  of  Zeus  is  considp 
enble ;  and  probably  there  are  shady  resting-places  under  the 
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lofty  treer,  which  will  protect  us  from  the  Boorching  of  the  fOiL 
Being  no  longer  young,  we  may  often  stop  and  talk  to  one 
another ;  the  distance  will  be  easily  beguiled  in  this  way. 

CU,  Yes,  Stranger,  if  we  proceed  onward  we  shall  come  to 
lofty  groves  of  cypresses,  which  are  of  rare  beauty  ;  and  there 
are  green  pastures,  in  which  we  may  repose  and  converse. 

Ath.  Very  good. 

CU,  Yes,  very  good,  and  will  be  found  to  be  better  ftill 
when  we  see  them  ;  let  us  move  on  cheerily. 

Ath.  I  am  willing.  And  first,  I  want  to  know  why  the  Iaw 
has  ordained  that  you  shall  have  common  meals  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  wear  arms. 

Cle,  I  think.  Stranger,  that  the  aim  of  our  institutions  is 
easily  intelligible  to  any  one.  Look  at  the  character  of  our 
country ;  Crete  is  not,  like  Thessaly,  a  largo  plain ;  and  for 
this  reason  —  they  have  horses  there,  and  we  have  runners  o& 
foot  here — the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  our  country  is 
more  adapted  to  locomotion  on  foot ;  but  then,  if  you  have 
nmners,  you  must  have  light  arms,  —  no  one  can  run  carrying 
a  heavy  weight,  and  the  lightness  of  bows  and  arrows  is  con- 
▼eniunt  for  running.  All  which  has  been  ordered  with  a  view 
to  war,  and  the  legislator  appears  to  me  to  have  looked  to  war 
in  all  his  arrangements ;  and  this,  I  suspect,  was  his  motive  in 
gathering  the  citizens  all  together  at  common  mcais ;  he  saw 
that  while  they  are  in  the  field  they  are  actually  compelled  to 
take  their  meals  together  for  the  f:;ke  of  mutual  protection. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  thoujrht  ctie  world  foolish  in  not  under- 
standing that  war  is  always  going  on  among  all  men  and  cities ; 
^ , .  and  if  there  ou^ht  to  be  common  meals  under  military 
authority,  havmg  regular  guards  for  the  sake  of  defense  in 
time  of  war,  he  argued  that  they  ought  to  be  continued  in 
peace ;  for  what  men  in  general  term  peace  is,  as  he  said,  only 
a  name ;  in  reality,  every  city  is  in  a  natural  state  of  war  with 
every  otlier,  not,  indeed,  proclaimed  by  heralds,  but  everlasting. 
And  if  you  observe,  you  will  find  tliat  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  Cretan  legislator  ;  all  institutions,  private  as  well  as 
public,  were  arranged  by  him  with  a  vi«w  to  war ;  and  he 
gave  his  laws  to  be  ob8e**ved  witli  this  intent,  because  he 
thought  that  all  possessions,  or  institutions,  ceased  to  be  of  any 
value  unless  they  could  be  defende<l ;  for  all  tlie  good  things 
a:  the  conqu  )red  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

Ath.  You  appear  to  me,  Stranger,  to  have  been  thoroughly 
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trained  in  tbe  Cretan  instltutioiis,  and  to  be  well  ir  formed  about 
them ;  will  you  tell  me  a  little  more  explicitly  what  is  the 
principle  of  government  which  you  would  lay  down  ?  Yon 
seem  to  imagiue  that  a  state  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  conquer 
mil  other  states  in  war :  Am  I  right  in  supposing  tJiis  ? 

CU.  Certainly  ;  and  my  Lacedaemooiaa  frieud  also,  if  I  un 
9it  mktaken,  will  say  the  same. 

Me0.  Why,  my  good  Mend^  bow  can  any  Lacedaemonian  say 
^nythiiig  else  ? 

Ath*  And  is  the  war  of  which  you  speak  properly  carried  on 
otdy  between  states^  and  not  between  TiUages  ? 

de^  There  is  no  di^Terence. 

Ailu  The  case  is  the  same  ? 

ae.  Yes. 

AiA,  And  in  the  village  will  there  be  the  same  war  of  family 
against  £umly»  and  individual  against  individual  ? 

de^  The  same. 

Ath,  And  are  we  to  oonceive  each  man  warring  against  him* 
■elf,  or  how  is  Uiat  to  be  ? 

Cle,  O  Athenian  Su*anger,  inhabitant  of  Attica,  I  will  not 
■ay,  for  you  seem  to  me  worthy  to  be  named  after  the  goddess 
Atliene,  because  you  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  throw  a 
light  upon  the  argument,  you  will  now  more  readily  recognize 
the  truth  of  my  assertion,  when  I  said  that  all  men  are  the 
enemies  of  all  other  men,  both  in  public  and  private^  and  exerj 
individual  of  tumsell 

AiL  My  good  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

CU.  I  mean  what  I  say  ;  and,  further^  that  there  is  a  victory 
axMl  defeat,  —  the  first  and  best  of  victories,  the  lowest  and 
worst  of  defeats, —  which  each  man  gains  or  sustains  at  the 
bands^  not  of  another,  but  of  himgelf ;  this  shows  that  there  ia 
m  war  against  ourselves  going  on  io  every  in<lividual  of  us. 

Athm  Let  us  now  reverse  the  order  of  the  argumenti 
and  begin  again  with  the  uidividuul  i  inasmuch  as  every 
individual  is  either  his  own  superior  or  ks  own  inferior,  shall 
we  say  thut  there  is  the  same  principle  in  the  house,  the  vil- 
lage, and  tlie  state? 

Cls*  You  mean  the  principle  of  one  state  being  superior  and 
mnolher  inferior  ? 

A(L  Yes. 

CU*  You  are  quite  righr  in  iisking  that  question,  for  then 
^rtainly  is  such  a  principle,  and  above  all  in  ata^^as ;  and  ihm 
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itata  In  whidi  tiie  belter  citizens  w  n  a  Tictorj  OTer  tlie 
wid  over  the  bferior  classes,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  bettaf 
than  itself,  and  may  be  jastlj  praised,  where  the  victory  it 
l^ained,  or  censured  in  the  opposite  case* 

Ath,  Wheiher  the  better  is  ever  really  conquered  by  the 
worse,  Ls  a  qaestion  which  requires  more  discussion,  and  may 
be,  therefore,  left  for  the  present.  But  I  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  your  words,  when  yon  say  that  citizens  who  are 
of  the  same  race  and  live  in  the  same  cities,  may  unjustly  con- 
spire,  and  having  the  superiority  in  numbers,  may  overcome  and 
enslave  the  tew  just ;  and  when  they  prevail,  the  state  may  be 
troly  called  its  own  Inferior  and  also  bad ;  aiid  when  they  are 
defeated,  superior  and  also  good. 

CU.  That,  Strunger,  is  very  singular,  and  yet  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  truth. 

ML  Here  is  another  caae  for  consideration;  In  a  ihmily 
there  may  be  several  brothers,  who  are  the  oflTspring  of  a  single 
pair;  very  possibly  tlie  majority  of  them  may  be  uxyust,  and 
tlie  just  mjiy  be  in  a  minority. 

Ch,  That  is  quite  possible. 

Ath*  And  you  and  I  ought  not  to  raise  a  mere  question  of 
words  as  to  whether  this  family  and  household  are  rightly  said 
to  be  superior  when  they  conquer,  and  inferior  when  they  are 
conquered ;  for  we  are  not  considering  what  may  or  may  nal 
be  the  proper  or  customary  way  of  speaking,  but  we  are  oon* 
sidertng  the  natural  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  laws. 
CU,  That,  Stranger,  is  most  true. 

M$g.  Excellent,  I  say^  too,  in  n^  opinion,  at  fiur  as  I  eaa 
judge. 

Ailu  Again  ;  might  there  not  be  a  judge  over  these  brethren, 
of  whom  we  were  speaking? 

Ck.  Certainly. 

Aih,  Now,  which  would  be  the  better  judge  ?  One  who 
destroyed  the  bad,  and  let  the  good  govern  themselves  ;  or  one 
who,  while  allowing  the  good  to  govern,  let  the  bad  live,  and 
made  them  voluntarUy  submit  ?  Or,  lastly,  there  might  be  a 
third  excellent  judge,  who,  finding  the  family  distracted,  not  only 
did  not  destroy  any  one,  but  reconciled  them  to  one  an^ 
other  forever  afler,  and  gave  them  laws  which  they  moti^ 
ally  observed,  and  was  able  to  keep  them  friends. 

CU,  That  sort  of  judge  and  legblator  would  be  by  fkr  the 
best 
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Atk.  And  jei  the  aim  of  all  the  laws  which  he  gare  would 
be  the  reverse  of  war  ? 

Cle,  That  b  true. 

Jth*  And  will  he  wno  constitutes  the  state  order  the  Hie  of 
man  with  a  view  to  external  war,  or  to  that  sort  of  mtestine 
war  which  is  called  civil,  which  no  one,  if  he  could  preventi 
would  Uke  to  have  occurring  in  his  own  state;  and  when  oo> 
earring,  every  one  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

Cle.  He  would  have  the  last  chiefly  in  view. 

AtA.  And  would  he  prefer  that  war  should  be  terminated  by 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
the  other,  or  that  peace  and  friendship  should  be  reestabli^ed 
among  them ;  in  which  case,  they  would  be  able  to  give  imdi« 
Tided  attention  to  their  foreign  enemies? 

Cle,  Every  one  would  desire  the  latter  in  the  case  of  his 
own  state* 

Aih^  And  would  not  that  also  be  the  desire  of  the  legisla- 
tor? 

Q$,  Certwnly. 

AtA*  And  would  not  every  one  always  make  laws  ibr  tho 
eake  of  the  best? 

CU,  To  be  sure. 

Atk.  But  war,  whether  external  or  dvil,  is  not  the  best,  and 
the  need  of  either  is  to  be  deprecated;  but  peace  with  one 
another,  and  good  will,  ^e  best  Nor  is  the  victory  of  the 
state  over  itself  to  be  regarded  aa  a  really  good  thing,  but  aa  a 
necessity ;  a  man  might  as  weJl  say  that  the  body  was  in  the 
best  state  when  sick  and  purged  by  medicine,  forgetting  that 
there  is  also  a  state  of  the  body  which  needs  no  purge.  And 
in  like  manner  no  one  can  be  a  true  statesman,  whether  he 
aims  at  the  happiness  of  the  individual  or  state,  who  looks  only, 
m  first  of  all^  to  external  warfare ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  a  sound 
legislator  who  orders  peace  for  the  sake  of  war,  and  not  war 
for  the  sake  of  peace* 

Cie.  I  suppose  that  there  is  truth.  Stranger,  in  that  remark 
of  yours;  and  yet  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  war  is  not  the 
entire  aim  and  object  of  our  institutions,  and  also  of  those  of 
Lacedaemon. 

AtA*   I  dare  say ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should   ^^^ 
quarrel  with  one  anorJier  about  your  legislators,  instead  of 
gently  questioning  them,  seeing  that  they  as  well  as  ourselves 
are  quite  in  earnest.     Let  me  take  you  with  me ;  and  first  wi 
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irill  Bummon  Tyrtaeus,  who  waf  an  AUionian  tiff  mrtb,  and 
also  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  who  of  all  men  was  moat  eager 
about  war.     **  Well,"  he  says,  — 

**  I  ling  not,  I  owe  not,  about  aoj  man.** 

even  if  he  were  the  richest  of  men,  and  possessed  every  gocid 
(and  then  he  gives  a  list  of  them),  unless  he  be  the  bravest  in 
war.**  I  imagine  that  you,  too,  must  have  heard  his  poems  | 
our  Lacedaemonian  fHend  has  probably  heard  too  moch  of 
them. 

Meg.  Very  true. 

CU.  And  they  have  found  their  way  from  Laoedaemon  to 
Crete. 

Ath,  Come  now  and  let  us  aU  join  in  asking  this  question  of 
Tyrtaeus :  O  most  divine  poet,  we  will  say  to  him,  the  excellent 
praise  which  you  have  bestowed  on  those  who  excel  in  war 
sufficiently  proves  tliat  you  are  wise  and  good,  and  I  and  Me- 
gillus  and  Cleinias  of  Cnosus  appear  to  bo  entirely  agreed  with 
you  about  this.  But  wo  should  like  to  be  quite  sure  that  we 
are  speaking  of  the  same  men ;  tell  us,  then,  do  you  agree  with 
OS  in  thinkuig  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war ;  or  what  would 
you  say  ?  A  far  inferior  man  to  Tyrtaeus  would  have  no  difll- 
culty  iu  replying  quite  truly,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war, 
—  one  which  all  men  call  civil  war,  which,  as  we  were  just  now 
saying,  is  of  all  wars  the  worst;  the  other,  as  we  should  all 
admit,  in  which  wo  fall  out  with  other  nations  who  are  of  a 
different  race,  is  a  far  milder  form  of  warfiire. 

OU.  Certainly,  far  milder. 

Aih,  Well,  now,  when  you  praise  and  blame  war  in   tUi 

high-flown  strain,  whom  are  you  praising  or  blaming,  and  te 

which  kind  of  war  are  you  referring?     I   suppose  that  yoa 

must  mean  foreign  war,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  expressions  of 

yours  in  which  you  say  that  you  abominate  those  — 

^  Wbo  refbae  to  look  upon  fldds  of  blood,  and  will  not  draw  near  and  itiiks  iS 
ibdr  enemioi.'* 

May  we  not  say  to  him  after  hearing  these  words, — ^Tou,  Tyr- 
taeus,  certainly  appear  to  pnuse  those  who  distinguish  thenip 
selves  in  external  and  foreign  war ;  and  he  must  admit  that 

CU,  Certainly. 

Ath,  These  are  good ;  but  we  say  that  there  are  still  bettef 
^^  men  whose  virtue  is  displayed  in  the  greatest  of  al. 
battles.  And  we  have  a  poet  also  whom  we  summon  as 
tf  witness,  Theognis,  citiren  of  Megara  in  Sicily,  who  says*— 
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**  CTmoa,**  lit  my^  *•  he  «bo  k  hlthM  in  m  dril  broil  ii  worth  }m  freight  In  gtiU 

mod  Ricli  a  one  ia  far  better,  as  we  affirm^  than  tie  other  in  a 
ixmre  difficult  kind  of  war,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  justice 
and  tempenmcd  and  wisdom,  when  unjte^i  with  courat^e,  are 
l>cttaf  than  courage  only;  for  a  man  cannot  be  faithiiil  and 
^ood  in  civU  strife  without  having  all  rirtue*  But  iu  the  war 
af  which  Tyrtaeua  apeaks,  many  a  mercenary  soldier  will  take 
his  atand  and  be  ready  to  die  at  his  post,  and  yet  they  are 
generally  and  almost  without  exception  insolent,  unjust,  violent 
men,  and  the  most  senseless  of  human  beings*  Wliat  is  tho 
eoncludon  ?  and  why  do  I  say  tbis  ?  Because  I  want  to  show 
that  the  divine  le^lator  of  Crete,  and  any  other  who  is  worth 
considering  at  all^  will  always  make  laws  with  a  \lew  to  tho 
greatest  virtue,  and  that  virtue,  according  to  Theognis,  is  loyalty 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  this  may  be  truly  called  perfect 
justice.  Whereas,  that  virtue  which  Tyrtaeus  highly  praise* 
is  noble,  and  was  sung  of  by  the  poet  in  the  hour  of  need»  and 
yet  in  place  and  dignity  may  be  truly  said  to  be  only  fourth-rate. 

Cl^^  Stranger,  we  are  degrading  our  inspired  lawgiver  to  a 
very  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  legislators. 

Aih^  Nay,  I  think  that  we  degrade  not  him  but  ourselvesi 
if  we  imagine  that  Lycurgus  and  liCnos  laid  down  laws  both 
m  Lacedaemon  and  Crete  mainly  with  a  view  to  war. 

Cif.  What  ought  we  to  say,  then  ? 

Aih>  What  truth  and  what  justice  require  of  us,  if  I  an* 
not  mistaken,  when  speakhig  in  behalf  of  divine  excellence ; 
that  the  legislator  made  his  laws,  not  with  a  view  to  a  part* 
and  this  the  lowest  part  of  virtue,  but  that  he  had  in  view  all 
virtue,  and  devised  classes  of  laws  answering  to  the  kinds  of 
virtue ;  not  in  the  way  in  which  modem  inventors  of  laws 
make  the  classes,  for  they  only  investigate  and  offer  laws  of 
which  the  wimt  is  being  felt,  ajid  one  man  has  a  class  of  lawt 
about  inheritances  in  part  or  sole,  another  about  assault ;  othen 
aljout  ten  thousand  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  wo  say  that  the  right  way  of  inquiry  is  to  proceed  as 
we  have  now  done,  and  I  admired  the  spirit  of  your  exposition ; 
for  you  are  quite  right  in  beginning  with  virtue,  and  saying  that 
this  was  the  aim  of  the  giver  of  the  law,  but  I  thought  that  you 
went  wrong  when  you  added  that  be  referred  all  to  a  part,  and 
a  most  inferior  part  of  virtue,  and  all  that  I  said  afterwardi 
bad  a  bearing  on  this.  Will  you  allow  me  then  to  explain  how 
have  liked  to  have  heard  you  expound  the  maUar? 

!1 
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Ath.  You  ought  to  have  said^  Stnmgeri  the  CreUn  Uwa  tiT% 
wlUi  good  reaiiou  famous  ajnoug  the  Hdknes ;  for  they  fulBl] 
the  ol^ect  of  laws,  which  is  to  make  those  who  use  them  happy, 
for  all  goods  are  derived  l^om  them.  Now  goods  are  of  two 
kirxis:  there  are  human  goocU  aud  there  aro  divine  goods,  and 
the  human  hang  upon  Uio  dlviue;  and  the  state  which  attains 
the  greater^  at  the  same  time  acquires  the  less,  or  not  hav*^ 
bg  the  greater  loses  botli.  Of  the  lesser  goods  the  first  is 
healtli,  the  second  beauty,  the  third  strength,  including  swif^ 
Dess  in  running  and  bodily  agility  generally,  and  the  fourth  is 
wealth,  not  the  blind  god  [Pluto],  but  one  who  is  keen  of  sight 
and  has  wi&dum  for  a  oompanioo.  For  wisdom  is  diief  and 
leader  of  tlie  divine  dass  of  goods,  and  next  follows  temper* 
ance ;  and  from  the  union  of  these  two  with  courage  springs 
justice,  and  fourtli  in  the  scale  of  virtue  la  courage,  Tfie  four 
naturally  take  precedence  of  the  other  goods,  and  this  is  th0 
order  in  which  the  legislator  must  place  them ;  and  after  these 
be  will  enjoin  tlie  rest  of  his  ordinances  on  the  dtizcns  with  a 
view  to  these^  the  human  going  back  to  the  divine,  and  the  di* 
vint^  having  their  eye  fixed  on  their  leader  mind.  Some  of  his 
ordinances  will  relate  to  contracts  of  marriagei  which  they 
make  one  with  another,  and  to  the  procreation  and  education 
of  chtidren,  both  male  and  female ;  the  duty  of  the  lawgiver  will 
be  to  take  charge  of  his  citizens,  in  youth  and  age,  and  at  every 
time  of  life,  and  to  give  them  punishments  and  rewards ;  and  in 
referenca  to  all  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  he  ought 
to  consider  their  pains  and  pleasures  and  desires,  and  the  veh»> 
<  of  all  their  passions ;  he  should  keep  a  watch  over  them» 
and  blame  and  praise  them  rightly  by  the  mouth  of  the 
laws  themselves.  Also  with  regard  to  anger  and  terror, 
and  the  other  perturbations  of  the  aouI,  which  arise  out  of  mia- 
fortune,  and  the  deliverances  from  them  which  prosperity  brings, 
and  the  experiences  which  come  to  men  in  diseaaes,  or  in  war. 
or  poverty,  or  the  opposite  of  these ;  in  all  these  states  he  shoulil 
determine  what  is  the  good  and  evil  of  the  condition  of  each. 
In  the  next  place,  the  legislator  has  to  watch  over  the  property 
and  expenditure  of  the  dtiaens,  and  their  mutual  contracts  and 
cessations  of  contracts,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  he 
should  see  how  they  order  all  this,  and  consider  among  whom 
justice  as  well  as  injudtvce  is  found  or  is  wanting;  and  honor 
Ibose  who  obey  the  law,  and  impose  tixed  penalties  on  those 
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dlsobej,  itntil  the  round  of  civil  life  tfl  ended,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  funeral  ritea 
and  honors  of  the  dead.  And  the  lawgiver  reviewing  all  this, 
wiJt  appoint  guardians  to  preside  over  these  tliing^f  —  some 
who  walk  by  intelligence,  others  hj  true  opinion  only,  and  then 
miiid  will  bind  together  these  ordiuancea  and  show  them  to  be 
in  harmony  with  temperance  and  justice,  and  not  with  wejiltb 
or  ambition.  This  is  the  spirit.  Stranger,  in  wliich  I  wa**  and 
desirous  that  you  should  have  pursued  the  subject.  And  I 
ted  to  know  how  all  these  matters  arot  and  are  arrnnged  in 
laws  of  Zeua,  as  they  are  termed,  and  in  those  of  the  Py- 
Apollo  which  Minos  and  Lycurgus  gave  ;  and  how  the 
order  of  them  is  discovered  to  his  eyes  who  has  experience 
and  skill  in  laws,  although  they  are  far  from  being  self'^videiil 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  like  ourselves. 

Cte,  But  how  are  we  to  proceed^  Stranger  ? 

Atli.  I  think  Uiat  we  must  begin  again  as  before,  and  first 
diseofls  the  habit  of  coumge^  and  then  we  will  go  through  the 
other  forms  of  virtue,  if  yon  please.  Having  done  this,  we 
ahall  have  a  model  of  the  whole ;  and  with  similar  disconrses 
we  will  beguile  the  way.  And  when  we  have  gone  through  all 
Ihe  virtues,  we  will  show,  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  that  what  has 
|>receded  has  relation  to  virtue. 

Meg.  Tery  good ;  and  suppose  that  you  first  criticise  ^^^ 
this  praiser  of  Zeus  and  the  laws  of  Crete. 

Ath,  I  wHl  try  to  criticise  you,  and  myself  as  well  as  him,  for 
we  are  all  concerned  in  the  argument.  In  the  first  place,  the 
common  meals,  and  secondly  the  gymnasia,  were  tnyented  by 
your  legislator  with  a  view  to  war  ? 

Meg*  Yes, 

Alh,  And  what  comes  third,  and  what  fonrth,  in  the  order 
of  your  legislation  ?  For  that,  I  think,  is  the  sort  of  ennmet^ 
ati>n  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  parts  of  virtue,  and  no 
matter  whether  yon  call  them  parts  or  what  their  name  is,  pro- 
vided the  meaning  is  dear. 

Meg,  Then  I,  or  any  other  Lacedaemonian,  would  reply  ihat 
bunting  is  third  in  order. 

Aih.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  what  comes  fourth  or  fifth* 

Meg.  I  think  thac  I  may  be  ablo  to  tell  the  fourth  thing, 
which  is  the  frequent  practice  of  endurance  of  pain,  exhibited 
in  certjiiu  hand-to-hand  fights  ;  also  in  stealing  with  the  pros* 
peot  of  getting  a  beating ;  there  is,  too,  the  so-called  Crypt  eii^ 
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or  secret  tervlce,  in  which  wondi^rftil  endiifiuxce  b  ahofra 
lhos6  who  am  employed  in  tliia,  wander  over  the  whole  couji^ 
trj  by  day  and  by  night,  and  even  in  winter  have  not  any 
«hoe«  on  their  feet^  and  are  without  beds  to  lie  upon,  and  have 
no  one  to  attend  them  JVLmelous,  too,  is  the  endurance  which 
our  citizena  show  in  their  gymnastic  exeroiaesy  contending  againit 
the  violent  summer  heat ;  and  there  are  many  aimilar  practice!, 
to  Bpeak  of  which  In  detail  would  be  endlesSt 

Ath,  That  is  capital,  O  Lacedaemonian  atnmger.  But  how 
ought  we  to  define  courage  ?  Is  that  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
combat  against  fears  and  pains,  or  aUo  against  desirea  and 
pleasures^  and  agunst  flatteries  ;  which  exercise  such  a  tremen* 
douB  power,  Uiat  they  make  the  hearta  even  of  leapeouUe 
citizens  to  melt  like  war  ? 

Mhg,  I  should  say  the  latter. 

AtL  You  remember  that  in  what  preceded,  our  CnosiaA 
friend  here  spoke  of  a  mim  or  a  city  bebg  inferior  to  tJbflfl^ 
lelvea  ? 

CU.  Tes,  I  sud  that. 

Atk.  Now,  which  is  in  the  truer  sense  inferior,  the  man  who 
is  overcome  by  pleasure  or  by  pain  ? 

Ch^  I  should  say  the  man  who  is  overcome  by  pleasure ;  lor 
all  men  deem  him  to  be  inferior  in  a  more  dlsgraoefU  mom^ 
than  the  other  who  is  overcome  by  pain. 

Ath.  But  surely  the  lawgivers  of  Crete  and  Laoedaemon 
have  not  legislated  for  a  courage  which  is  lame  of  one 
leg,  able  only  to  meet  attacks  which  come  from  the  left* 
but  impotent  against  the  insidious  flatteries  which  come  from 
the  right? 

Ch*  Able  to  meet  both,  I  should  say. 

Aih.  Then  let  me  once  more  ask,  what  institutionB  have  you 
in  either  of  your  states  which  give  a  taste  of  pleasures,  and  do 
not  avoid  tliem  any  more  than  they  avoid  pains ;  but  which  set 
a  person  in  tlie  midst  of  them,  and  compel  or  induce  him  by 
motives  of  honor  to  get  the  better  of  them  ?  Where  is  an 
ordinance  about  pleasure  similar  to  that  about  pain  to  be  found 
in  your  laws  ?  Tell  me  what  there  is  of  this  nature  among 
you  ?  What  is  there  which  makes  your  citizen  equally  brave 
against  pleasure  and  pain,  cx>nquering  what  they  ought  to  con 
quer,  and  superior  to  the  enemies  who  are  most  dangerous  and 
learest  home  ? 

Mtg.  1  was  able  to  tell  you,  Stranger,  many  laws  which  were 
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ffireetad  agmmBt  piiin  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  point  out 
uny  obvious  examples  of  similar    msdtutioDs  which  are  coq^ 

Qed  with    pleasure;    there  are   some  lesser  parts  of  laws^ 
Dwevefi  which  I  might  menUon* 

Cle*  No  more  can    I  show  anything  of  that  sort  which  is 
ery  conspicuoUB  la  the  Cretan  laws* 

Aik.  My  dear  friends,  that  is  not  very  surprising.     I  shall 

tly  aak  for  gentleness  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all  of  as, 

any  one  of  us,  from  a  desire  to  see  the   true  and  the  good, 
kould  happen  to  oensure  the  laws  of  the  others. 

Cle,  You  are  quite  right,  Athenian  Stranger,  and  we  will 

as  you  say* 

AtL  At  our  time  of  life,  Cldnias,  there  should  be  no  ieeling 
of  irritation* 

Cle.  Certainly  not. 

Aih*  1  will  not  at  present  determine  whether  he  who  cen- 

mires  the  Cretan  or  Lacedaemonian  polities  is  right  or  wrong. 

But  I  believe  that  I  can  tell  better  than  either  of  you  what  the 

^^^^B  say  about  theni^     For  assuming  that  you  have  reason- 

^^^^Pgood  laws,  one  of  the  best  of  them  will  be  a  law  forbidding 

any  young  men  to  inquire  which  of  them  are  right  or  wrong ; 

^^ntt  with  one  mouth  and  one  voice,  they  must  all  agree  that  the 

^Hkws  are  all  good  and  of  divine  origin  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be 

^TBtened  to  who  say  the  contrary.  But  an  old  man  who  remarks 

any  defect,  may  conmiunicate  Ms  observation  to  a  ruler  or  to  an 

equal  when  no  young  man  is  present. 

Cle.  That  is  excellent.  Stranger ;    and  like  a  diviner,    .- - 
although  not  there  at  the  time,  you  seem  to  me  quite  to 
have  hit  the  meaning  of  the  legislator,  and  to  say  what  is  most 
true. 

Ath*  As  there  are  no  young  men  present,  and  the  legislator 
has  given  old  men  free  license,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
qor  discussing  these  matters  now  that  we  are  alone. 

Cle,  True.  And,  therefore,  you  may  be  as  free  as  yon  like 
in  your  censure  of  our  laws,  for  there  is  no  harm  in  knowing 
what  is  wrong ;  that  is  the  6rst  step  to  improvement,  If  a  man 
receives  what  Is  said  in  no  jealous  or  hostile  spirit. 

Aik,  Very  good  j  however,  I  am  not  going  to  censure  your 
laws  until  I  have  fully  examined  them  as  &r  as  I  am  able,  but 
I  am  going  to  raise  doubts  about  them.  For  you  are  the  only 
people  known  to  us,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  whom  the 
legislator  commanded  to  abstain  from  the  very  taste  of  pleasures 
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ftnd  mniuements ;  whereas  in  the  matter  of  paint  or  Iban  w^iUI 
we  have  just  been  discussing,  he  thought  that  thej  who  ftma 
in&ncj  had  always  avoided  the  pains,  and  fears,  and  aorrowi 
which  must  bo,  when  they  were  compelled  to  fiice  them  woold 
run  away  from  those  who  were  hardened  in  them,  and  become 
their  subjects.  Now  the  legislator  ought  to  have  considered 
that  this  was  equally  true  of  pleasure ;  he  should  have  said  to 
himself,  that  if  our  citizens  are  from  their  youth  upward  unai^ 
quainted  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  unused  to  endure  amid 
the  temptations  of  pleasure,  and  are  not  disciplined  to  refrain 
from  all  things  evil,  the  sweet  feeling  of  pleasure  will  overooma 
them  just  as  fear  would  overcome  the  former  dass;  and  in 
another,  and  even  a  worse  manner,  they  will  be  the  servants  of 
those  who  are  able  to  endure  amid  pleasures,  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  them,  they  being  often  the  worst  of 
mankind.  One  half  of  their  souls  will  be  a  slave,  the  other  half 
free ;  and  they  will  not  be  worthy  to  be  called  in  the  true  sense 
men  and  freemen.     Tell  me  whether  you  assent  to  mj  words  ? 

Cle,  On  first  hearing,  what  you  say  appears  to  be  the  truth  i 
but  to  be  hiisty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  about  such  important 
matters,  would  be  very  childish  and  simple. 

Ath,  Suppose,  Cleinias  and  Megillus,  that  we  consider  next 
in  order  the  virtue  which  naturally  follows  (for  after  courage 
comes  temperance),  what  institutions  shall  we  find  in  these 
states  relating  to  temperance,  which  are  better  than  those  of 
other  ordinary  states,  and  correspond  to  their  military  institu- 
tions ? 

_P        Meg.  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer ;  stiU  I 
should  say  that  the  common  meals  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises have  been  excellently  devised  for  both  purposes. 

AOu  There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty,  Stranger,  in  so  ordering 
acts  and  words  in  politics,  that  there  should  be  no  dispute  about 
theuL  As  in  the  human  body,  we  can  hardly  say  that  any  one 
course  of  treatment  is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  particular  consti- 
tution, for  that  which  does  good  in  one  way  does  harm  in  an^ 
•ther.  Now  the  gymnasia  and  common  meals  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  yet  they  are  a  source  of  evil  in  dvU  troubles. 
This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Milesian,  and  Boeotian,  and 
Thurian  youth;  among  whom  similar  institutions,  which  are 
of  old  standing  with  them,  seem  always  to  have  had  a  tendency 
to  degrade  natural  love  in  man  below  the  level  of  the  beastik 
The  charge  may  be  fairly  brought  agamst  your  cities  above  all 
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Others,  and  u  trie  in  general  of  states  which  especially  cultivate 
ties.     Whether  such  matters  are  to  be  regarded  jest- 
or  serioasJy,  I  think  that  the   pleasure  b  to   be  deemed 
XuraX  which  arises  out  of  tlie  intercourse  of  men  and  women ; 
that   the  intercourse  of  men  with  men^  or  of  women  with 
omen,  is  contrary  to   nature,  and  that  tlie  bold   attempt  wai 
nally  due  to  unbridled  lusL     The  Cretans  are  always  ux>^ 
of  havixig  invented  the  story  of  Ganymede  and   Zens^ 
'hloh  b  designed  to  justify  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
ieasures,  by  the  practice  of  the  god  whom  they  believe  to 
,vd  been  their  lawgiver.     Leaving  the  story,  we  may  observe 
any  speculation  about  laws  turns  almost  entirely  on  pleA»» 
and  pain^  both   in  states  and  in  private  characters :  these 
two  fountains  which  nature   leU   flow,  and  he  who  drawa 
m  them  where  and  when*  and  as  much  as  he  ought,  is  happy ; 
this  holds  of  men  and  animals — of  individuals  as  well  aa 
and  he  who  indulges  in  them  iguorantly  and  in  excess, 
reverse  of  happy. 
I  admit.  Stranger,  that  your  words  are  well  spoken :  at 
Le  same  time,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  and  I  stiU  think 
that  the  Spartan  lawgiver  was  quite  right  in  forbidding  pleas- 
ure.    Of   the  Cretan  laws,  I  shall  leave  the  defense  to    my 
osian  Mend*     But  the  laws  of  Sparta,  in  as  far  as  they  re* 
to  pleasure,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  in  the  world ;    «»^ 
r  that  which  leads  mankind  in  general  into  the  wildest 

iure  and  license ,  and  every  other  folly ^  the  law  has  dean 
iven  out ;  and  neither  in  the  country  nor  in  towns  which  are 
der  the  control  of  Sparta^  will  you  find  revelries  and  the  many 
dtements  of  pleasure  which  accompany  them^  and  stir  them 
to  the  utmost ;  and  any  one  who  meets  a  drunken  and  dis* 
"itderly  person,  will  immediately  haTe  him  punished,  and  will 
not  let  him  oflT  on  any  pretense,  not  even  at  the  time  of  • 
ionysiac  festival ;  although  I  haye  remarked  that  this  may 
ppen  at  your  performances  "on  the  cart,"  as  they  are  called  i 
among  our  Tarentine  colonists  I  have  seen  the  whole  city 
at  a  Dionysiac  festival ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  hap- 
among  us* 
Mh.  O,  Lacedaemonian  Stranger,  these  festivities  are  praise* 
worthy  where  there  is  a  gpirit  of  endurance,  but  are  very 
senseless  when  they  are  under  no  regulations.  In  order  to  re- 
taliate, an  Athenian  has  only  to  pomt  out  the  license  which 
exists  among  your  women.     To  all  such  accusations,  whethef 
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Ihe^  ore  brooght  against  the  TarentlneB,  or  us,  or  you,  ther^  It 
oou  answer  which  exooeratea  the  practice  in  question  6'om  im* 
profiriety.  Wlieu  a  straoger  expreases  wonder  at  the  ungular* 
tty  of  what  he  sees,  any  inhabitant  wiU  naturally  answer  him: 
Wonder  noU  0  stranj^er ;  this  is  our  custonii  and  you  may 
very  liltely  have  somw  othu'r  custom  about  the  same  things 
Now  we  are  spi^aking,  my  frteuda,  not  about  men  in  general | 
but  about  the  menu  and  defects  of  the  lawgivers  themaelvea* 
Let  us  tlien  discourse  a  little  more  at  length  about  them^  and 
about  the  nature  of  intoxicatiou  at  Urge,  which  is  a  rery  imp 
portant  matter,  and  requires  all  the  wiadom  of  the  legislator  to 
determine.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  mere  practice  of  drinking 
or  not  drinking  wine  in  geaeral,  but  about  downright  intoxic^ 
lion ;  are  we  to  ibHow  the  custom  of  the  Scythians,  and  Per- 
sians, and  Carthaginians,  aiid  Celts,  and  Iberians,  who  are  «U 
warlike  nations,  or  to  follow  your  custom,  who,  as  you  say, 
whoUy  abstain?  Whereas  the  Scythiiuis  and  Thraciana,  biHh 
men  and  women,  drink  unmixed  wine,  whleh  they  also  pour  on 
their  garmentUt  and  this  they  think  a  liappy  and  glorious  insti- 
tution. The  Persians,  again,  are  much  given  to  otiier  practices 
of  luxury  which  you  reject,  but  they  have  more  moderation  in 
them  than  the  Thracians  and  Scythians, 

Meg*  O  best  of  men,  we  have  only  to  take  arms  Into 
our  hands,  and  we  drive  all  these  nations  flying  before  ua. 

Atfu  My  good  fi-iend.,  do  not  say  that;  there  have  been,  at 
there  always  will  be,  dyings  and  pursuiugn  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  that  victory  or  dd* 
feat  in  battle  afibrd  more  than  a  doubtful  proof  of  the  goodnan 
or  badness  of  institutions.  For  when  the  greater  states  con* 
quer  and  enslave  the  lesser,  as  the  Syracusans  have  done  the 
Locrians,  who  appear  to  be  the  best>govemed  people  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  or  as  the  Athenians  have  done  the  Ceant 
(and  there  are  ten  thousand  other  inatanoes  of  the  same  sort 
of  thing),  all  that  ifi  not  to  the  point;  let  us  endeavor  rather  to 
form  a  conclusion  about  the  various  institutions  themselves,  and 
say  nnthiug,  at  present,  of  viotoried  and  defeats.  Let  us  only 
lay  that  sticli  a  thing  is  honorable,  and  some  other  thing  not* 
And  first  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  good  and  bad  are  to  be 
estimated  in  reference  to  these  vqtj  matters. 

Mng.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

AtK.  Ail  those  who  are  ready  at  a  momeuL*s  notice  to  praiM 
tr  censure  any  practice  which  is  matter  of  dim^ussion,  seem  to 
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mt  to  proceed  in  a  wrong  way.     Let  me  give  jou  rd  HlQAt^atioD 

€f  what  I  mean  :     Tou  may  suppofie  a  person  to  be  pr&king 

^H  wheat  as  a  good  sort  of  food^  whereupon  another  person  in- 

B  atanUy  blames  wheat,  without  ever  inquiring  into  its   effect  or 

^■use,  or  in  what  way,  or  to  whom«  or  with  what,  or  in  what  state* 

H  wheat  Ib  to  be  applied.     And  that  ia  just  what  we  are  doing  in 

^B-this  discussion.     At  the  very  mention  of  the  word  intoxicationi 

^Vone  aide  ia  ready  with  their  praises  and  the  other  with   their 

censures,  and  this  is  abeuid.     For  either  side  adduce  their  wit- 

iiesaea  and  approvers,  and  some  of  us  think  that  we  speak  with 

authority  because  we  hare  many  witnesses ;  and  others  because 

^■^^  see  those  who  abstain  conquering  in  battle,  and  this  again 

^^^Blputed  by  us.     Now  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  such  a 

^^^iethod  of  discussing  laws.     And  about  this  very  point  of  in* 

^■ioxication  I  should  like  to  speak   in  another  way,  which  I  hold 

to  be  the  right  one ;  for  if  number  is  to  be  the   criterion,  are 

there  not  myriads  upon  myriads  of  nations  ready  to  do  battle 

with  vou  who  are  onlv  two  cides  ? 

Ms^*  I   shall  gladly  weloome  any  method  of  inquiry 
which  is  right. 

Aih,  Let  me   put  the  matter  thus :   Suppose   a  person  to 
^jpraise  the   keeping  of  goats,  and  the  creatures  themselves   as 
apital   things  to  have,  and  then  some  one  who  had  seen  goata 
iing  without  a  goatherd  in  cnltivated  spots,  and  doing  mis* 
hief,  was  to  censure  a  goat  or  any  other  animal  who  has  no 
eper,  or  a  bad  keeper,  would  there  be  any  sense  at  all  in 
ach  censure  ? 
Meg,  Certainly  not. 

Adu  Does  a  captain  require  only  to  have  nautical  knowledge 
}^  order  to  be  a  good  captain^  whether  he  is  or  is  not  seasick  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Meg>  I  «ay  tlmt  he  is  not  a  good  captain  if  he  is  liable  to 
■Ickness* 

Atfu  And  what  would  you   say  of  the    commander  of  an 
anny?     Will  he  be  able  to  command  merely  because  he  has 
military  skill  if  he  be  a  coward*  who,  when  danger  comes,  is 
tick  and  drunk  with  fear  ? 
Meg,  Impossible. 

Ath,  And  wlmt  if  besides  being  a  coward  he  have  no  skill? 
Meg,  He  is  a  miserable  fellow^  who  is  only  fit  to  be  a  com* 
riltnder  of  old  women. 

AtK  And  what  wouli  you  say  of  some  one  who  blames  o* 
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»^nA  'luir.  -:iA  -^inuM  ir  uaoM  if  >iiMr>w»  0/  dua 

«ic  aft  «irn  X  nu^^-iint  Vua  r^rij  iriemrL 
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jyfeTL  r>rMini7, 

>lfAu  Ar.ri  'ivt  in7  in*  -^^  <«*  :AiA  ^toovrvuil  i 

kkv^  Mr**!f  ^e^A  'JL^sja  a&  a^  'irMftaniM  :iM5  are  mx  ^  i—g^^^iTi^ 
\Mmf.\i  v:k  jrjar  ^xavs.stj  :  bns  I  aa.?*  '^rjaK  acrooi  nmaj  of 

%h^/n£  *>.P:m  vhi<>:r<r>>r  I  w^^T.t,  m  I  maf  «kf.  aad  oerer  <&d  I  «• 
or  h'^rir  <">/  v.TV.ir.jT  ^j^  '^*^  *^>^*  whi^Jx  wm  okirvai  an  altogether 
rijf^rlT :  !:.  v.rr^t  ff'^  urr.irv^\r3  thf^j  laii^t  be  righc  bat  im 

/'/Ae,  What  fio  7on  m^aiu  Scruij^r.  bf  tkif  reoLirk  ?  £z« 
plain,  for  w^,  m  joq  aat.  firam  oar  inexperienee  in  ffsek 
matt^n^,  mis^ht  v^iry  Ilk^Ij  not  kaow.  eren  if  we  eune  in  tlieir 
way,  what  waA  ri^^ht  or  wronj^  in  AiKh  McietieL 
Ai/i  '^^^'  ^''^'^^^  J  «tnoa:^h :  then  let  me  try  to  be  tout  id- 
mnnUff :  you  would  ar.knowle^i^  would  too  doC,  thai 
in  all  ((ath^rrin^fi  of  maakimL,  of  what«Ter  sort,  there  ou^it  te 
be  A  leader? 

CU.  Osrtainly  I  iihorild. 

Aih.  And  we  were  iiajing  jiut  now,  that  whesn  men  ere  at 
war  the  W-^ler  ought  to  be  a  brave  man  ? 

C/t!.  C'ertJiinly. 

Ath,  The  brave  man  is  lenc  likelj  than  the  coward  to  be 
dintiirlierl  by  feam  ? 

OU.  That  iH  also  true, 

Ath,  And  if  there  were  a  po.ssibility  of  liaving  a  general  o* 
an  army  wlio  w.'ih  a\)no\uUi]j  fearlena  and  impertorbAble,  should 
we  not  by  all  meanii  ap|K>int  him  ? 

CI0.  To  1)0  8ure. 

Ath.  Now,  however,  we  are  speaking,  not  of  a  general  whe 
ii  to  oonioiand  an  army,  when  foe  meets  foe  in  time  of  war 
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bni  of  one  who  is  to  regnlAte  meetings  of  another  sort,  when 
friend  meets  friend  in  time  of  peace. 

Cle.  True, 

Aih,  And  that  sort  of  meeting,  if  attended  with  dnmkennesSf 
ia  aj>t  to  be  unquiet  ? 

Cle»  Certainly ;  the  reverse  of  quiet. 

Aih,  Thea^  in  the  first  plaoe,  these  revelers  will  surelj 
require  a  ruler. 

Cle  To  be  sure  i  nowhere  are  men  more  in  need  of  one* 

Aih.  And  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  provide  a  quiet  man  for 
the  office? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath*  And  he  should  be  a  man  who  understands  society ;  lor 
his  duty  is  to  preserve  the  friendly  feelings  which  exist  among 
the  company  at  the  Ume,  and  to  increase  them  for  the  future 
by  Ids  use  of  the  occasion. 

Ole.  Very  true. 

AtA.  Must  we  not  appoint  a  sober  man  and  a  wise  man  as 

aaster  of  the  revels  ?     For  if  the  ruler  of  drinkers  be  him- 

alf  young    and   drunken,  and  not  over-wise,  only    by  soma 

pedal  good  fortune  will  he  be  saved  from  doing  some  great 

evil, 

€i€.  He  will  require  singular  good  fortune. 

Aih.  Now  suppose  such  associations  to  be  framed  in  the  best 
way  possible  In  states,  and  that  some  one  bla^nes  the  very  fatst 
of  their  existence,  he  may  very  likely  be  right  —  we  admit 
ihat  ?  But  if  he  blames  a  practi(^  which  he  only  sees  in  tbci 
utinost  state  of  disorder,  in  the  first  plaoe  he  shows  that  ha 
8  not  aware  of  the  disorder,  and  also  not  aware  that  every- 
thing done  in  this  way  will  clearly  be  wrong,  becanse  done 
without  the  superintendence  of  a  sober  ruler.  Do  you  not  sea 
that  a  drunken  pilot  or  a  drunken  ruler  of  any  sort  will  riiu 
ihipr  chariot,  army  —  anything,  in  short,  of  which  he  has  ^ . . 
the  direction  ? 

CU.  The  laai  remark  is  very  true,  Stranger,  and  I  see  quite 
clearly  the  advantage  of  an  army  having  a  good  leader ;  he 
will  give  victory  in  war  to  his  followers,  which  is  a  very  great 
advantage,  and  this  is  true  of  other  things*  But  I  do  not  see 
any  similar  advantage  which  either  individuals  or  states  gain 
&om  the  good  management  of  a  feast ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  what  great  good  will  be  ejected,  supposing  that  this  drink 
mg  ordinance  is  duly  established. 
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Aih*  If  J011  mean  to  ask  what  great  good  aooruet  to  fhM 
itAte  from  the  right  trainitig  of  a  single  jouth,  or  of  a  tmg^ 
diorufi^  —  when  the  quefltion  is  put  in  that  form,  we  must  an- 
swer that  the  good  is  not  veiy  great  in  any  particular  iustiuioo. 
But  if  jou  &ak  what  is  Uie  good  of  education  iu  genend^  the 
answer  is  easy ;  that  education  makes  good  men,  and  tliut  good 
aen  act  nobly,  and  conquer  their  enemies  in  battle,  because 
Ihey  are  good*  Education  certainty  girea  victory,  althoogh 
victory  sometimes  pnxluees  forgetfblness  of  education;  for 
many  have  grown  inaolent  from  victory  in  war,  and  this  inao* 
lence  haa  engendered  in  them  innumerable  evils ;  and  mMiy  a 
victory  baa  been  and  will  be  snioidal  to  the  victors  i  but  edm- 
tion  is  never  suicidaL 

CI0,  Yon  seem  to  imply*  my  friend,  that  convivial  meetings, 
vhen  rightly  ordered,  are  an  important  element  of  education. 

Alk.  Certainly,  I  do. 

C&.  And  can  you  show  that  what  you  have  been  saying  is 
true? 

AtA*  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  truth  of  matters  concern- 
ing which  there  are  many  opinions,  is  an  attribute  of  the  gods 
not  given  to  man,  Stranger ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  tell 
you  what  I  thinks  especially  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  enter 
on  a  discussion  concerning  l&ws  and  constitutions. 

(Tie*  Your  opinion,  Stranger^  about  the  questions  which  are 
now  being  raised,  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Ath.  Very  good  ;  I  will  try  to  find  a  way  of  explaining  my 
meaning,  and  you  shall  try  to  have  the  gift  of  understanding 
flie ;  this  shall  be  the  aim  of  our  conversaUon.  BuU  first,  lei 
me  make  an  apology.  The  Athenian  citizen  is  reputed  among 
all  the  Hellenes  to  be  a  great  talker,  whereat  the  Spartan  is 
renowned  for  brevity,  and  the  Cretan  is  held  to  be  a  aagacioua, 
reserved  sort  of  person*  Now,  I  am  afraid  of  appearing 
to  elicit  a  very  long  discourse  out  of  very  smuU  materials. 
For  drinking  may  indeed  appear  bo  be  a  slight  matu>r,  and  yet 
is  one  which  cannot  be  rightly  ordered  according  to  nature, 
without  correct  principles  of  mu^io;  these  are  necesaary  with 
m  view  to  any  satisfactory  treatment  of  tlie  subject,  and  muslo 
again  runs  up  into  education  generally,  and  the  discussion  of 
all  this  wiU  be  endless*  What  would  you  say,  then,  to  leaving 
these  matters  at  present,  and  passing  on  to  some  other 
of  law? 

Me^   O,  Athenian  Stranger,  let  me  tell  you  what 
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yon  do  not  knoWi  ih&t  our  fEunily  is  jonr  proxeiaus*     1  ima^a 

llhat  from  their  earliest  jauth,  all  bojs,  when  they  are  told  th&c 

hey  are  the  proxenl  of  a  particular  state,  feel  kindly  tawarda 

be  state  of  which  they  are  the  proxenif  as  to  a  second  cquq* 

and  this  has  certainly  been  my  own  feeling,     I  can  well 

^member  from  the  days  of  my  boyhood^  how,  when  any  Lace> 

daemooians  praised  or  blamed  the  Athenians,  they  used  to  say 

to  me,  —  '^  See,  Me^llus,  how  ill,  or  how  well,  as  the  case  might 

be^  has  your  state  treated  us ; "  and  when  I  heard  this,  having 

always  had  to  fight  your  battles  against  detractors,  I  became 

warmly  attached  to  you.     And  I  feel  at  this  moment  that  I 

Hlike  to  hear  the  Athenian  tongue  spoken ;  the  common  saying 

^Bb  quite  true,  that  a  good  Athenian  is  more  than  ordinarily 

^Hpod^  for  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  freely  and  genuinely  good 

^*by  the  inspiration  of  nature,  and  ia  not  manu^tured  by  the 

law*     Therefore  be  assured  that  I  shall  like  to  hear  you  say 

whatever  you  hare  to  say. 

OEr.  I  can  say  the  same,  Stranger  i  and  let  me  also  remind 
you*  that  there  is  a  tie  which  unites  you  with  Crete.  You 
must  have  heard  the  story  of  the  prophet  Epimenides,  who 
was  of  my  £unily,  and  came  to  Athens  ten  years  before  the 
Persian  War,  in  accordance  with  the  response  of  the  Oracle, 
aiid  offered  certain  sacrifices  which  the  God  commanded.  The 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  in  dread  of  the  Persian  invasion ; 
and  he  said  that  for  ten  years  they  would  not  come,  and  that 

•when  they  came,  they  would  go  away  again  without  accom- 
iplishing  any  of  their  objects,  and  would  suffer  more  evil  than 
they  inflicted.  At  that  time,  my  fore£sithers  formed  ties  of 
hospitality  with  you  ;  thus  ancient  is  the  friendship  which  I  and 
my  parents  have  had  for  you. 

AtlL  You  seem  to  be  quite  ready  to  listen ;  and  I  am  ^^^ 
also  ready  to  perform  as  much  as  I  can  of  an  almost  im- 
possible task,  which  I  will  nevertheless  attempt  At  the  outset 
of  the  discussion^  let  me  deBne  the  nature  and  power  of  educa* 
.ion ;  for  this  is  the  way  by  which  our  argument  most  travel 
onwards  to  the  God  Dionysus. 

C^.  Let  tta  proceed,  if  you  please. 

Aih,  Well,  then,  if  I  tell  you  what  are  my  notions  of  edii* 
tition,  will  you  tell  me  whether  yon  agree  with  them  ? 

Cle^  Let  us  he4\r. 

Aih,  According  to  my  view  he  who  would  he  goo*l  at  any 
tfaing  must  practice  that  thing  from  his  youth  upwards,  both 
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in  spcrt  and  earnest,  in  the  particular  way  which  ihe  woik 
requires  ;  for  example,  he  who  is  to  he  a  good  hoilder,  ghoiiM 
play  at  hoilding  children's  houses  ;  and  he  who  is  to  he  a  good 
husbandman,  at  tilling  the  ground ;  those  who  have  the  care  oi 
their  education  should  provide  them  when  young  with  mimic 
tools.  And  they  should  learn  beforehand  the  knowledge  which 
they  will  afterwards  require  for  their  art.  For  example,  the 
future  carpenter  should  learn  to  measure  or  apply  the  line  in 
play ;  and  the  future  warrior  should  learn  riding  or  some  other 
exercise  for  amusement,  and  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to 
direct  the  children's  inclinations  and  pleasures  by  the  help  of 
amusements,  to  their  final  aim  in  life.  The  sum  of  education 
is  right  training  in  the  nursery.  The  soul  of  the  child  in  his 
play  should  be  trained  to  that  sort  of  excellence  in  which,  when 
he  grows  up  to  manhood,  he  will  have  to  be  perfected.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  thus  far  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath,  Then  let  us  not  leave  the  meaning  of  education  amtng- 
uouB  or  lU-deiiDed.  At  present,  when  we  speak  in  terms  of 
praise  or  blame  about  the  bringing-up  of  eadi  person,  we  call 
one  man  educated  and  another  uneducated,  although  the  unedu- 
cated man  may  l>o  sometimes  very  well  educated  for  the  calling 
of  a  retail  trader,  or  of  a  captain  of  a  sliip,  and  the  like.  For 
we  are  not  speaking  of  education  in  tliis  sense  of  the  word,  bal 
df  that  other  education  in  virtue  from  youth  upwards,  which 
makes  a  man  eagerly  pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship, 
>,  - .  and  teaches  him  how  rightly  to  rule  and  how  to  obey.  This 
is  the  only  training  which,  upon  our  view,  would  be  char* 
acterized  as  education ;  that  other  sort  of  training,  which  aima 
at  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  mere  clever- 
ness apart  from  intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  and  illiberal, 
and  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  education  at  all.  But  let  us  not 
quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  name,  provided  that  the 
proposition  which  has  just  been  granted  hold  good ;  to  wit,  that 
chose  who  are  rightly  educated  generally  become  good  men. 
N'^ither  must  we  cast  a  slight  upon  education,  which  is  the  first 
and  fairest  thing  that  the  best  of  men  can  ever  have,  and  which, 
though  liable  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  is  capable  of  reformA* 
tion.  And  this  work  of  reformation  is  the  great  businesf  of 
every  man  while  he  lives. 

Ole.  Very  true ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  you. 

Aih.  And  we  agreed  before  that  they  are  good  men  who  art 
able  to  rule  themselves,  and  bad  men  who  are  not 
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Ckm  Host  trae, 

Aih,  Let  me  now  proceed,  if  I  cau,  to  clear  up  the  subject  • 
^tlle  further  bj  an  illustratioii  which  I  will  offer  you. 

CU    Proceed. 

AiA,  Do  we  not  conidder  each  of  ourselres  as  one  ? 

CfU.  True* 

Aih.  And  each  one  of  us  has  in  his  bosom  two  oounaelGrBi 
both  foolish  and  also  antagonistic ;  of  whichi  the  one  we  cell 
pleasure  and  the  other  pain. 

Oe.  True, 

Aik,  Also  there  are  opinions  about  the  future,  which  have  the 
^neral  name  of  expectations;  and  the  specific  name  of  fear, 
when  the  expectation  is  of  pain  ;  and  of  hope^  when  of  pleiis* 
ore;  and  further,  there  is  reflection  about  the  good  or  evil  of 
them,  and  this  when  embodied  in  a  decree  bj  the  state,  is  called 
Law. 

CU*  I  am  hardly  able  to  follow  you ;  proceed,  howerer,  as  if 
I  were. 

Me^.  I  am  in  the  like  case. 

Ath,  Let  us  look  at  tlie  matter  in  this  way :  May  we  not  re^ 
ffud  erery  living  being  as  a  puppet  of  the  gods,  which  may  be 
their  plaything  only,  or  may  be  created  with  a  purpose ;  for  that 
is  a  matter  which  we  cannot  certainly  know  ?  but  this  we  know, 
that  these  affections  in  us  are  like  cords  and  strings,  which  pull 
us  different  and  opposite  ways^  and  to  opposite  actions;  and 
herein  lies  ttie  difference  between  Tirtue  and  vice.  The  argu* 
ment  teUs  me,  that  every  man  ought  to  follow  one  of  these 
trds  and  not  let  go,  but  pull  with  that  against  all  the  ^. - 
and  this  is  the  sacred  and  golden  cord  of  reason, 

ied  by  us  the  common  law  of  the  state;  there  are  others 
also  which  are  hard  and  of  iron,  but  this  is  soft  because  golden ; 
and  there  are  various  otlier  kinds.  Now  we  ought  always  to 
cooperate  with  the  lead  of  the  best,  which  is  law.  For  inaa- 
much  as  reason  is  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  not  violent,  her  rule 
muat  needs  have  ministers  in  order  to  help  the  golden  principle 
in  vantjuishing  the  other  principles.  And  thus  the  moral  tale 
about  our  being  puppets  will  not  be  lost,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  '^ superior  or  inferior  to  a  man*s  self^'  will  l>e- 
come  dearer ;  as  also  that  in  tliis  matter  of  pulling  the  stringB 
ef  the  puppet,  cities  as  well  as  Indiridnals  should  live  according 
le  reason;  the  individual  aitalnmg  reason  in  liimseli^  and  the 
mtj  receiving  reason  from  some  god,  or  from  the  legislator  who 
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knowR^  mjikliig  thji.  Iier  Iaw  in  her  uitercoutBe  with  hereelf  siid 
frith  other  iUites.  In  thii  Wttj  virtue  and  vice  will  be  tnor^ 
clenrij  distinguished  by  ua.  And  when  tliis  haa  become  dearer, 
education  and  other  institutions  will  in  like  inaoner  become 
dearer;  and  in  particular  Uiat  question  of  convivial  entertain- 
ment,  which  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  been  a  very  irifliiig 
matter,  and  to  Imve  taken  a  great  many  more  words  than  ware 
oeoeaiary. 

Oh,  Ferhapa,  however,  the  theme  may  turn  out  not  to  be 
onworthy  of  the  length  of  discourse. 

Ath,  Very  good;  let  us  proceed  with  any  inquiry  which 
really  liears  on  our  present  object. 

Ck.  Proceed* 

Ath^  Suppose  that  we  give  tius  puppet  of  oars  drink,-* what 
wiU  be  the  effect  on  him  ? 

Oh,  With  what  view  do  yon  ask  that  question  ? 

Ath*  I  will  tell  you  hertsafler  what  my  view  is.  When  the 
puppet  is  brought  to  the  dririk,  what  sort  of  result  is  likely  to 
follow  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly. 
Wliat  1  am  asking  is  this, —  Do^  the  drinking  of  wine  heighteii 
and  increase  pleasures  and  pmns,  and  passions  and  lovea  ? 

CZf,  Very  greatly* 

Athn  And  are  perception  and  memory,  and  opinion  and  ^jv^ 
denoei  heightened  and  Increased  ?  Do  not  these  qualities  eo* 
tirely  desert  a  man  if  he  Ivecomes  saturated  with  drink  F 

OU*  Yes«  they  entirely  desert  him* 

AA*  Does  he  not  return  to  the  state  of  the  soul  in  which  be 
was  when  a  young  child  ? 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Atlu  Then  at  that  time  he  will  have  the  least  oontrol  owr 
h  mself  ? 

OU,  Tlie  least 

AtK.  And  win  he  not  be  in  a  most  wretdied  plight 
Oh.  IMost  wretched. 

Aih,  Then  not  only  an  old  man  but  also  a  drunkard  becomes 
a  second  time  a  child  ? 

Ch*  Well  said,  Stranger. 

Atk,  Will  any  argument  prove  to  us  that  we  ought  to  en 
courage  such  a  state,  and  not  do  all  that  we  can  to  avoid  it  ? 

Oh.  I  suppose  that  there  are  arguments  in  defense  of  drink 
ing ;  at  any  rate,  you  said  just  now  that  you  were  ready  tt 
naintsm  luch  a  doctrine. 
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Atk,  True,  I  did  saj  that ;  and  I  hold  to  my  word,  ai  jon 
both  dedared  that  you  were  ready  to  hear  me. 
^^     C!£»«  To  be  Bvae  we  will  hear  you,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
^■fraogeoAss  of  die  paradox,  which  a&serts  diat  a  maa  ought  of 
^^Ufl  own  aooord  to  plunge  into  utter  degradation. 
Ath,  Are  you  speaking  of  the  soul  ? 
C^.Yes, 

Mfu  And  what  would  you  say  about  the  body,  my  fHend  ? 
When  we  think  of  deformity,  leannefis,  ugliness,  decrepitude^ 
may  we  not  wonder  at  any  one  being  willing  to  incur  that  sort 
of  thing? 
^m     CU,  Certainly* 

^B  Ath*  Yet  when  a  man  goes  of  his  own  aooord  to  a  doctor's 
ihopt  and  takes  medicine,  is  he  not  quite  aware  that  soon,  and 
for  many  days  afterwards,  he  will  be  in  a  state  of  body  which 
he  would  die  rather  than  accept  as  the  permanent  condition  of 
bis  life  ?  Are  not  those  who  train  in  gymnasia,  at  first  begin- 
ning, reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness  ? 
1  CU*  Yes,  all  that  is  well  known. 

Ath.  Also  that  they  go  of  their  own  aooord  for  the  sake  of 
ilie  subsequent  benefit? 
CU*  Very  good. 

Aih.  And  we  may  conceive  this  to  be  true  in  the  same  way 
of  other  pracUces  ? 
C7tf.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And  the  same  same  view  may  be  taken  of  the  pasdme 
of  drinking  wine,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  same  ef- 
fect follows? 

Cle,  To  be  sure. 

Aih*  U  such  oonyivialities  should  turn  out  to  have  any  like 

advantage  equal  in   importance  to  the  bodily  one,  they  are  in 

tbeir  very  nature  to  be  preferred  to  mere  bodily  exercise,  inas 

^■ttmch  as  they  have  no  accompaniment  of  pain« 

^P     CU,  True ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dis* 

eover  anything  of  that  sort  in  them. 

Ath*  That  is  just  what  I  am  about  to  show.  And  let  me  ask 
you   a   question :    Do  we  not  distinguish  two   kinds  of  fear 
wliidi  are  all  but  opposites? 
Ck,  What  are  they  ? 
There  is  tba  fear 


(He.  Yes, 


Bxpected 


Aih,  And  there   is  the  fear  of  an  evil  reputation ; 
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g. -  airaid  of  being  thought  evil,  beeaoM  ipb  do  or  ooj  i 
dishonorable  thing,  which  fear  we  and  all  men  term  i 

CU.  Certainly. 

Ath.  These  are  the  two  fears,  as  I  called  them;  one  of  wlucli 
is  the  opposite  of  pain  and  other  fears,  and  the  opposite  alao  of 
the  greatest  and  most  numerous  sort  of  pleasorea. 

CU,  That  is  very  true. 

Ath.  And  does  not  the  legislator  and  ererj  one  who  is  good 
for  anything,  hold  this  fear  in  the  greatest  honor  ?  Thk  is 
what  he  terms  reverence,  and  the  confidence  whidi  is  the  re* 
verse  of  this  he  terms  insolence ;  and  the  latter  he  always 
deems  to  be  a  very  great  evil  both  to  individuals  and  to  states. 

Cle.  True. 

AUu  Does  not  this  sort  of  fear  preserve  us  in  many  in^Kir* 
tant  ways  ?  And  is  there  any  single  thing  which  equally  gives 
victory  and  safety  in  war  ?  For  there  are  two  things  wUA 
give  victory, •^confidence  before  enemies,  and  fear  of  disgrsee 
before  friends. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath,  Then  each  of  us  should  be  fearless  and  also  leaiAili 
and  what  we  fear  or  ought  not  to  fear  has  been  determined. 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  when  we  want  to  make  any  one  fearless,  we  and 
the  law  bring  him  face  to  face  with  many  fears. 

Cle.  Clearly. 

Ath.  And  when  we  want  to  make  him  rightly  fearfbl,  most 
we  not  bring  him  face  to  face  with  shamelessness,  and  exercise 
him  in  taking  up  arms  against  his  own  pleasures  and  overcom- 
ing them  ?  Will  he  have  to  fight  against  and  conquer  his  own 
cowardice,  and  in  this  way  become  perfected  in  valor,  —  since 
if  he  be  unpracticed  and  inexperienced  in  such  conflicts,  he  will 
not  be  half  the  man  which  he  might  have  been  in  respect  of 
virtue  —  and  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  not  he  who  has  fought 
with  the  shameless  and  unrighteous  temptations  of  his  pleasures 
and  lusts,  and  conquered  them,  in  earnest  and  in  play,  and  in 
every  sort  of  way,  word,  or  work,  will  be  perfectly  temperate 
but  that  perfect  temperance  will  be  attainel  by  him  who  has  no 
experiences  of  this  sort  ? 

CU.  That  would  be  very  improbable. 

Ath.  Suppose  tliut  some  god  had  given  a  fear  potion  to  men, 
and  that  the  more  a  man  drank  of  this  the  more  he  regarded 
limself  as  the  child  of  misfortune  on  every  occasion  of  drink 
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tng,  and  Omi  he  fe^ired  eTerjthlng  happening  or  to  happen  to 
him  ;  that  at  last  the  most  courageous  of  men  utterly  lost    ^^ 
hiB  presence  of  mmd  for  a  time,  and  only  came  to  himself 
agaiB  when  he  had  slept  off  the  Lafluencc  of  tlie  draught. 

(7/e.  But  do  you  know  of  any  such  draught.  Stranger,  which 
is  really  to  be  found  among  men  ? 

AtA.  I  do  not ;  but,  if  there  wersi  might  not  such  a  draught 
have  been  of  use  to  the  legislator  as  a  test  of  courage  ?  Might 
we  not  go  and  say  to  liim,  **  O,  legblator,  whether  you  are  leg- 
ishiting  for  the  Cretans,  or  the  Spartans,  or  any  other,  would 
you  not  like  to  have  a  touchstone  of  the  courage  and  oowardica 

your  citizens  ? 

Ok,  That  any  one  would  allow* 

Aih*  And  you  would  rather  have  a  touchstone  in  which  thera 
is  DO  risk  and  no  great  danger  than  the  reverse  ? 

Ofo.  That,  again,  no  one  will  deny. 

AtA,  And,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  draught,  you  would 
lead  them  amid  such  imaginary  terrors,  and  prove  ihem,  when 
the  affection  of  fear  was  working  upon  tliem«  and  compel  them 
to  be  fearless,  exhorting  and  admonisliing  ihem,  and  honorin{^ 
them,  but  dishonoring  any  one  who  will  not  be  persuaded  hy 
you  to  be  in  aU  respects  such  as  you  command  him  ;  and  if  he 
underwent  the  trial  well  and  manfully,  you  would  let  him  go 
imacathed  ;  but  if  iU,  you  would  indict  a  punishment  upon  him  ? 
Or  would  you  abstain  from  using  tlie  potion  altogether,  although 
you  have  no  reason  for  abstaining  ? 

CU.  He  would  be  certain,  Stranger,  to  use  the  potion* 

Ath,  This  would  be  a  mode  of  testing  and  training  which 
would  be  wonderfully  easy  in  comparison  with  those  now  in 
use,  and  might  be  applied  to  one  person,  or  to  a  few,  or  indeed 
lo  any  number;  and  he  would  do  well  who  provided  himself 
with  the  podon,  which  alone  is  of  more  efficacy  than  ten  thou- 
sand other  things,  whether  he  preferred  to  be  by  himself  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  contend  with  his  fears,  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  man  undl  he  was  perfect ; 
9T  trusting  to  the  force  of  his  own  nature  and  habits,,  and  be^ 
aeving  that  he  lias  been  already  disciplined  sufficiently,  he  did 
,ttot  hesitate  to  train  himself  in  company  with  his  boon  com- 
ons,  and  display  his  power  in  conquering  the  irresistiblo 
mlluence  of  the  draught  —  his  virtue  being  such,  thiit  he  never 
in  any  instance  fell  into  any  great  unseemliness,  but  was  always 
himself,  and  left  off  before  he  arrived  at  the  last  cup,  fearing 
diat  hot  like  all  other  men,  might  be  ovei'come  by  the  potion. 
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Strangar,  he  too  miglit  do  well  aod  wbely  la 


Aih.  Let  Qs  return  to  the  lawgiT6r»  aud  say  to  him 
Well^  lawgiver,  there  ie  certainly  no  such  fear  potioa 
which  mao  has  either  received  from  the  gods  or  himself  dis- 
corered ;  for  witchcrafl  ha«  no  place  at  our  hoard.  But  ia  thara 
any  potion  which  might  serre  as  a  test  of  oTerboldnesf  and 
excessive  and  indiscreet  boasting?" 

Ck.  I  suppose  that  he  will  say,  Yes, — tDeamng  that  wine  is 
such  a  potion. 

Atk,  Is  not  the  effect  of  this  quite  the  opposite  of  the  effaot 
of  the  other  ?  When  a  man  drinka,  he  at  fii«t  becomes  mora 
cheerful  than  he  was  before,  and  the  more  he  drinks  the  mora 
he  is  filled  full  of  hraTO  hopes,  and  the  opinion  of  his  power, 
Aitid  lit  kfit  tlie  string  of  his  tongue  is  looeened,  md  &Qqriog 
kimsdf  wise,  he  is  brimming  over  with  lawlosanen,  and  has  no 
more  fear  or  respect,  and  is  ready  to  do  or  say  aaything. 

Ck*  I  think  that  any  one  will  admit  the  truth  of  that  de» 
icription. 

MtQ*  Certainly* 

^M.  Now,  let  tiB  remember,  as  we  were  saying*  that  tbeit 
are  two  things  which  should  be  cultivated  in  the  soul  \  first,  the 
greatest  courage ;  secondly,  the  greatest  fear. 

Ofe*  Those  you  described  as  parts  of  reverence,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken* 

Ath*  Thank  you  for  reminding  me.  But  now,  aa  the  habit 
of  courage  and  fearlessness  is  to  be  trained  amid  fears,  let  us 
consider  whedier  the  opposite  quality  to  fear  is  not  also  to  be 
trained  among  opposites, 

Ck.  I  dare  say. 

Ath*  There  are  times  and  seasons  at  which  vre  are  by  nature 
more  than  commonly  valiant  and  bold ;  now  we  ought  to  tndo 
ourselres  on  these  occasions  to  be  aa  free  from  Impudence  and 
shamelessness  as  possible,  and  to  be  afraid  to  say  or  suffer  or  do 
anytliing  that  is  base. 

Ck,  True. 

Ath*  Are  not  the  moments  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be  bold 
and  shameiess  such  as  these  ?  —  when  we  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ttJiger,  love,  pride,  ignorance,  avarice,  cowardice?  or 
when  weulih«  Iteauty,  strength,  and  all  the  intoxicating  workings 
of  pleasure  madden  us  ?  Wliat  is  better  adapted  than  the  fea- 
tive  use  of  wine,  in  the  first  place  to  test,  and  In  the 
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{ilace  to  train,  the  charaetor  of  a  man,  il  care  be  lakeu  ixi  the 
use  of  it?  What  is  there  cheaper,  or  more  iniiocent?  For, 
do  but  consider  which  is  the  greater  risk :  Would  you  rather 
lest  a  man  of  harsh  and  uncivil  nature,  out  of  which  ten  thou* 
sand  acta  of  injustice  arise,  by  making  bargains  vbith  him^  or  by 
having  him  as  a  companion  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus  ?  g^^ 
Or  would  yoUf  if  you  wante<i  to  apply  a  touchstone  to  a 
man  who  is  prone  to  love,  inUiist  your  wife,  or  your  sons,  or 
daughters  to  him,  periling  your  dearest  interests  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  the  condition  of  his  soul  ?  I  might  add  num- 
berlesa  particulars,  in  wMch  the  advantage  would  be  manifest 
of  getting  to  know  a  cJiaracter  in  sport,  and  without  paying 
dearly  for  experience.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  either  a 
Cretaa,  or  any  other  man,  will  doubt  that  such  a  test  is  a  fair 
teat,  and  safer,  cheaper,  and  speedier  than  any  other. 

Cie.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Ath.  And  this  knowledge  of  the  natures  and  habits  of  men's 
■ouls  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  tbat  art  which  has  the  man- 
agement of  them ;  and  that  art^  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  k 
politica. 

Ok.  Certainly 
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Mt  JkL  iSfer  A  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ooDiider  whalher  At 
'  xjL  inflight  into  human  nature  is  the  only  ad- 
vantage derived  from  well-ordered  potations,  or  whether  there 
are  not  other  advantages  greater  and  more  te  he  desired  stilL 
There  are,  as  the  argument  seems  to  imply.  But  how,  and  in 
what  way,  these  are  to  be  attained,  will  have  to  be  oonaideied 
attentively,  or  we  may  be  entangled  in  an  error. 

Oletnias,  Proceed. 

Aih.  Let  me  once  more  recall  our  doctrine  of  right  ednoi^ 
g.Q  tion ;  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  depends  on  the  d«e 
regulation  of  convivial  intercourse. 

Cle,  That  is  a  great  assumption. 

Alh.  I  maintain  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  first  percep- 
tions  of  children,  and  that  these  are  the  forms  under  which  vir- 
tue and  vice  are  originally  present  to  them.  As  to  wisdom  and 
true  and  fixed  opinions,  happy  is  tlie  man  who  acquires  them, 
when  declining  in  years  ;  and  he  who  possesses  them,  and  the 
blessings  which  are  contained  in  them,  is  a  perfect  man.  Now, 
I  mean  by  education  that  training  which  is  given  by  suitable 
habits  to  the  first  instincts  of  virtue  in  children  ;  when  pleas- 
ure, and  friendship,  and  pain,  and  hatred,  are  rightly  implanted 
in  souls  not  yet  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  theini 
and  who  find  them,  after  they  have  attained  reason,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  her.  This  harmony  of  the  soul,  when  perfected, 
is  virtue ;  but  the  particular  training  in  respect  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  leads  you  always  to  hate  what  you  ought  to  hate, 
and  love  what  you  ought  to  love,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  may  be  separated  off;  and,  in  my  view,  will  be  rightly 
called  education. 

Cle.  I  think.  Stranger,  that  you  are  quite  right  in  all  that 
yon  have  said  and  are  saying  about  education. 

Jih.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ;  for,  indeed,  the  tma 
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dbeipUiio  of  pkasure  and  pain  which,  when  right) jr  orderedt  ii 
a  pnndple  of  education,  has  been  often  relaxed  and  oormpted 
in  human  life.  And  die  goda,  pitying  the  toils  wliich  onr  raoe 
18  born  to  undergo,  have  appointed  holy  festivals,  in  which  men 
alternate  re^  with  labor ;  and  have  priven  them  the  Muses,  and 
Apollo  the  leader  of  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus,  as  the  partners 
in  tlieir  rerels,  that  thej  may  improve  what  education  they 
hare^  at  tlie  festivals  of  the  gods,  and  by  their  aid.  1  should 
like  to  know  whether  a  common  saying  is  true  to  nature  or 
Dot  For  wliat  men  say  is  that  the  young  of  all  creatni^ei 
cannot  he  quiet  in  their  bodies  or  in  their  voices  ;  they  are  al- 
ways wanting  to  move,  and  cry  out ;  at  one  time  leaping  and 
skipping,  and  overflowing  with  sportiveness  and  delight  at  some- 
thing, and  then  again  uttering  all  sorts  of  cries.  But,  whereas 
other  animals  have  no  perception  of  order  or  disorder  in  their 
movements,  that  is,  of  rhythm  or  harmony,  as  they  are  called, 
to  us  the  gods,  who.  as  we  say,  have  been  appointed  to  be  g.  . 
our  partners  in  the  dance,  have  given  the  pleasurable  sense 
of  harmony  and  rhythm ;  and  by  this  they  stir  us  into  life,  and 
we  follow  them  and  join  hands  with  one  another  in  dances  and 
BOngB ;  and  these  they  call  choruses,  which  is  a  term  naturally 
expTQAaive  of  cheerfiUness.  Shall  we  begin,  then,  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  education  is  first  given  through  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  ?     What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Cfc*  I  assent 

Ath^  And  tlie  uneducated  is  he  who  has  not  been  trained  in 
the  chorus,  and  the  educated  is  he  who  has  been  well  trained  ? 

€k.  Certainly, 

Ath.  And  the  chorus  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  dance  an* 

Cle,  Tnie. 

Ath.  Then  he  who  ta  well  edacated  will  be  able  to  sing  ami 
dance  well  ? 

Cle*  I  suppose  that  he  will* 

Ath.  Let  us  see  ;  what  is  this  that  we  are  saying  ? 

CU.  What  are  we  saying? 

Ath*  He  sings  well  and  dances  well ;  now  must  we  add  that 
he  sings  what  is  good  and  danoes  what  is  good :  shall  we  make 
that  addition  ? 

Ok,  Let  us  add  that 

Ath*  Well,  and  if  he  supposes  the  good  to  be  good,  and  the 
^mA  to  be  bad,  and  makes  use  of  them  aooordiogly,  what  then  f 
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SliftU  we  regard  him  ia  better  indned  in  dftuctn^  lad  muiiC^ 
wlio  is  able  to  move  his  body  and  to  use  bis  voice  in  what  is  tin* 
derttood  to  be  the  right  manner*  but  has  no  delight  in  good  or 
hatred  of  evil ;  or  is  he  the  better  who  is  incorrect  in  gesture 
uid  voicei  but  is  right  in  hia  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
welcomes  what  is  good,  and  is  oSended  at  what  is  evil  f 

Ci$>  There  is  a  great  difieronoe,  Strange r,  in  the  edacation 
of  the  two. 

AiL  if  we  know  what  is  good  in  song  and  danoe^  then  wa 
know  also  who  b  rightly  educated  and  who  is  uneducated  ;  Inl 
if  we  do  not  know  this,  then  we  certainly  shall  not  know 
wherein  lies  the  salegoaid  of  educadout  and  whether  there  la 
any  or  not, 

C2**  True. 

Ath*  Let  us  follow  the  scent  Hko  hounds,  and  go  in  pursuit 
of  beauty  of  figure,  and  melody,  and  song,  and  danoe  s  if  these 
escape  us,  there  will  be  no  nae  in  talking  about  true  educadon, 
whether  Hellenic  or  barbarian. 

CV«*  Yes, 

Aih,  And  what  is  beauty  of  figtire,  or  beau ti fill  melody  f 
„rf  Wlien  a  niiinly  soul  is  in  trouble,  and  when  a  cowardly 
soul  h  iu  like  case^  are  they  likely  to  use  the  same  figures 
and  gestures^  or  to  give  uttenance  to  the  same  sounds  ? 

CU,  How  can  they,  whon  the  very  colors  of  their  &oes  dif 
fer? 

Aih,  Good,  my  friend ;  I  may  observe,  however,  in  passingi 
that  in  mude  there  certainly  are  figures  and  there  are  melodies  | 
and  music  is  concerned  with  harmony  and  rhythm,  so  tliat  yon 
may  speak  of  a  melody  or  figure  having  rhythm  or  harmony ; 
the  term  b  correct  enough,  but  you  cannot  speak  correctly,  aa 
the  masters  of  choruses  have  a  way  of  talking  metaphorically 
of  the  **  color  "  of  a  melody  or  figure.  Although  you  can 
speak  of  the  melodies  or  figures  of  the  brave  and  the  coward, 
praising  the  one  and  censuriug  the  other*  And  not  to  be  tedl- 
oust  the  figures  and  melodies  which  are  expressive  of  virtue  of 
soul  or  body,  or  of  images  of  virtue,  are  without  eixceptjOQ 
good,  9xA  those  which  are  expressive  of  vice  are  the  reverse  of 
good- 

OSff.  You  are  right  in  calling  upon  us  to  make  that  division 

Aih,  But  are  all  of  us  equally  delighted  with  e^erj  sort  of 
danoe  ? 

CU.  Far  otherwise* 
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what,  then,  is  tlie  causa  of  error  or  di^ioii 
iong  US  r  Are  beautiful  thinga  not  the  same  to  ua  all,  or  are 
ey  the  same  in  themselves,  but  not  in  our  opinion  of  them  ? 
'or  no  one  wiH  admit  that  forms  of  vice  in  the  dance  are  more 
atiiul  than  forms  of  virtue,  or  that  he  himself  delights  in 
the  forms  of  vice*  and  others  in  a  muse  of  another  character 
And  ^et  most  persons  say,  that  the  excellence  of  music  is  to 
give  pleasure  to  our  souls.  But  this  is  intolerable  and  bias* 
phemous ;  there  is,  however,  a  more  plausible  aoeount  of  the 
delusion* 

Ofe.  What  is  that? 

Ath.  There  is  a  way  of  making  otir  likes  and  dislikes  the 

criterion  of  excellence.     Choric  movements    are  imitations  of 

ers  occurring  in  various    actions,  chances,  characters,  -^ 

particular  is  imitated,  and  those  to  whom  the  words,  or 

songs,  or  dances  are  suited,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  or  both* 

4;annot  help  feeling   pleasure  in  them,  and   applauding  them, 

d  calling  them  beautifuL     But  those  whose  natures,  or  waySf 

habits  are  nnsuited  to  them,  cannoi  delight  in  them  or  ap- 

laud    them,    and   they  call    them    base.     There    are    others, 

in,  whose  natures  are  right  and  their  habits  wrong,  or  whose 

ta  are  right  and  their  natures  wrong,  and   they  praise   one 

but  are  pleased  at  another.     For  they  say  that  certain 

are  pleasant,  but  not  good.     And  in  the  presence    ^^ 

whom  they  think  wise,  they  are  ashamed  of  dan- 

and  singing  in  that  fashion,  or  of  deliberately  lending  their 

countenance  to  such  proceedings ;  and  yet,  they  have  a  secret 

pleasure  in  them. 

CU,  Yery  true. 

Ath^  And  is  any  harm  done  to  the  lover  of  vicious  dances  or 
longs,  or  any  good  done  to  the  approver  of  the  opposite  sort  of 
pleasure? 

CZs.  I  think  that  there  is* 

Ath*  "  I  think  "  b  not  the  word,  but  I  would  say,  rather,  that 
**  I  am  certain ;  *"  must  they  not  have  the  aame  effect  as  when  a 
man  is  in  evil  company,  whom  he  likes  and  approves  rather 
than  dislikes,  and  only  censures  them  playftilly  as  if  he  had  a 
suspicion  of  his  own  badness  ?  In  that  case,  he  who  takes 
pleasure  in  them  wiU  surely  become  like  those  in  whom  he 
takes  pleajsure,  even  though  he  be  ashamed  to  praise  theo^ 
And  what  greater  good  or  evil  can  an  f  destiny  ever  make  ua 
indergo  ? 
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ClB^  I  know  of  none. 

Ath.  Then  in  a  city  which  has  or  in  fbtnre  aget  u  lo  Hsft 
good  laws,  and  having  regard  to  the  instruction  and  amusement 
which  the  Muses  give,  can  we  suppose  that  the  poets  are  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  dance  anything  which  the  poet  himself 
likes,  in  the  way  of  rhythm,  or  melody,  or  words,  to  the  diil* 
dren  and  youth  of  well-conditioned  parents  ?  Is  he  to  train  his 
choruses  as  he  pleases,  without  reference  to  virtue  or  vice  ? 

Cle.  That  is  surely  quite  unreasonable,  and  is  not  to  bo 
thought  of 

Ath,  And  yet  he  may  do  thb  in  almost  any  state  with  the 
ezcepUou  of  Egypt 

die.  And  how  is  this  sort  of  thing  reguhited  in  Egypt  ? 

Ath.  You  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you :  Long  ago  thej  af^ 
pear  to  have  recognized  the  very  principle  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  —  that  their  young  citizens  must  be  habituated  to 
forms  and  strains  of  virtue.  These  they  fixed,  and  exhibited 
the  patterns  of  them  in  their  temples  ;  and  no  painter  or  artist 
is  allowed  to  innovate  upon  them,  or  to  leave  the  traditional 
forms  and  invent  new  ones.  To  this  day,  no  alteration  is  al- 
lowed either  in  these  arts,  or  in  music  at  all.  And  you  will 
find  that  their  works  of  art  are  painted  or  moulded  in  the  same 
forms  which  they  had  ten  thousand  years  ago ;  this  is  liter- 
^..  ally  true  and  no  exaggeration,  —  tlioir  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  not  a  whit  better  or  worse  than  the 
work  of  to-day,  but  are  made  with  just  the  same  skill. 

CU,  How  extraordinary  I 

Ath,  I  should  rather  say,  how  wise  and  worthy  of  a  great 
legislator  I  I  know  that  other  things  in  Egypt  are  not  so  goodi 
But  thb  which  I  am  telling  you  about  music  is  true  and  de- 
serving of  consideration,  because  showing  that  a  lawgiver  may 
with  perfect  confidence  institute  melodies  having  a  natural  tmtli 
and  correctness.  This,  however,  must  be  the  work  of  God,  or 
of  a  divine  person  ;  in  Egypt  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
ancient  chants  are  the  composition  of  the  Goddess  Isis.  And 
therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  Lf  a  person  could  only  find  in  any 
way  the  natural  melodies,  he  might  confidently  embody  them 
in  a  legal  and  fixed  order.  For  the  love  of  novelty  whidi 
arises  out  of  pleasure  in  the  new,  and  weariness  of  the  old, 
nas  not  strength  enough  to  vitiate  the  consecrated  form  of  the 
song  and  dance,  under  the  plea  that  they  have  become  anti- 
quated. At  any  rate,  in  Egypt  the  very  reverse  appears  to  bt 
the  case. 
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Ob-  That  seems  to  be  aatisfactorHy  proved  by  your  state* 
meot 

^/A.  M&j  Dot  the  true  use  of  muBic  and  choral  fesdyities  be 
as  follows  :  we  rejoice  when  we  think  that  we  proa- 
per«  and  again  we  think  that  we  prosper  when  we  rejoice  ? 

Op.  Exactly* 

AtfL  And  when  this  is  the  case,  we  are  unable  to  be  still  ? 

Cfo-  True. 

Aik*  Our  young  men  break  forth  into  dancing  and  singini^ 

and  we  who  are  their  elders   deem  tliat  we  are  fulfilling  our 

lart  in  life  when  we  look  on  at  them.     Having  lost  the  agility 

youth,  we  delight  in  their  sports  and  meriy-making ;  because 
'we  love  to  think  of  our  former  selves,  and  gladly  institute  con* 

ts  far  thoee  who  are  able  to  awaken  in  us  the  memory  of 
^frhat  we  once  were. 

C5Ef.  Very  true. 

Aik»  People  say  that  we  ought  to  regard  him  as  the  wiseBt 
of  men,  and  the  winner  of  the  palm,  who  gives  us  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  and  mirth*     For  when   mirth  is  to  be  the 

er  of  the  d&y^  he  ought  to  be  honored  most,  and,  as  I  wai 
tying,  bear  the  piUm^  who  gives  most  mirth  to  the  greatest 
umber.  Now  1  want  to  know  whether  this  la  a  true  way  ^.^ 
of  speaking  or  of  acdng  ? 

ae.  Possibly. 

Aih*  But,  my  dear  firiend,  let  us  distinguish  between  differenl 
I  ases,  and  not  be  hasty  in  forming  a  judgment :  One  way  of 
considering  the  question  wiU  be  to  imagine  a  festival  at  which 
there  are  entertainments  of  all  sorts,  induding  gymnastic^  mu* 
slcal«  or  equestrian  contests:  tlie  citizeus  are  assembled,  and 
prodamation  is  made  that  any  one  who  likes  may  eater  tha 
li^ts,  and  that  he  is  to  bear  the  p&lm  who  gives  the  most  plea»- 
ui  e  to  the  spectators  —  there  is  to  be  no  regulation  about  tha 
munuer  how  ;  but  he  who  is  most  sucoess^  in  giving  pleasuro 
ii  to  be  crowned  victor,  and  is  deemed  to  be  the  pleasantest  of 
the  candidates :  What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  such  a  proo* 
lamation  ? 

Cle*  In  what  respect  ? 

AiA.  There  would  be  various  exhibitions :  the  Homeric  baid 
^ould  exhibit  a  rh^p8ody,  another  a  performance  on  the  lute ; 
ere  would  have  a  tragedy,  and  another  a  comedy.  Nor  would 
there  be  an3rthing  astonishing  in  some  one  imagining  that  he 
ioold  gain  tJie  nrize  by  exhibiting  a  puppet-ehow :  Suppose  these 
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oompetitors  to  meet,  aiid  not  these  only,  but  mtmmerable  olben 
M  weU,  can  joit  tell  me  who  ought  to  be  tlits  victur  ? 

Cle,  I  do  not  see  how  I  cam  auiwer  thftt»  until  I  hare  mjaelf 
hcanl  the  seyeral  competitors ;  the  question  w  absurd, 

AtK  Well,  then,  shall  I  answer  the  queatlan  which  yoQ  de* 
dare  to  be  absurd  ? 

Ol€,  By  all  mean*. 

Ath,  If  very  snmJ!  children  are  to  determine  the  f^ues^otta 
they  will  decide  for  tlie  puppet^ow  ? 

CU.  Of  o:>ttr«e. 

Atli.  The  older  children  will  be  adYOcatet  of  comedy ;  edo^ 
catcd  women,  and  young  men,  and  people  in  general,  will  favor 
tragedy* 

Ck.  Very  likely. 

Mk>  And  I  believe  that  we  old  men  would  hare  the  greatest 
pleaauro  in  hearing  a  rhapsodist  recite  well  the  Iliad  and  Odya- 
•ey,  or  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems.  Now,  who  would  reull/  be 
the  conqueror  ?  Uiat  is  the  question* 

Ck.  Yea, 

Ath.  Clearly  you  and  I  will  l>e  compelled  to  reply  that  the 
old  men  are  right ;  their  way  of  thinking  ia  far  better  than  any 
other  which  now  prtToHa  in  the  world. 

CU.  Certainly. 

AtL  Thus  fsur  I  too  shonld  agree  with  the  many,  that  the 
excellence  of  music  is  to  be  measured  by  pleaaore.  But  tlie 
plejiaure  must  not  be  that  of  chance  persons ;  the  Purest  mosio 
is  that  which  delights  the  best  and  best  educated^  and  especially 
g^g  that  which  delights  the  one  man  who  is  preeminent  in 
virtue  and  education.  And  therefore  the  judges  will  re- 
quire virtue  —  they  must  possess  wisdom  and  also  courage  j  ibr 
tiie  true  judge  ought  not  to  learn  from  tlie  theatre,  nor  on^t 
he  to  be  panic-stricken  at  the  clamor  of  the  many  and  his  own 
Incapacity ;  nor  again,  knowing  the  truth,  ought  he  thrcra^ 
cowardice  and  unmanliness  carelessly  to  deliver  a  Mse  jud^ 
ment,  out  of  the  very  same  lips  which  have  just  appealed  to 
the  gods  before  he  judged.  He  is  sitting,  not  as  the  disdj^o 
of  the  theatre,  but,  in  his  proper  place,  as  their  instructor,  and 
he  ought  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  pandering  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Bjiectators*  The  ancient  and  common  custom  of  Hellas, 
which  still  prevails  in  Italy  and  SicUy,  did  certainly  leave  the 
iudgment  to  the  body  of  spectators,  who  determined  the  victof 
iiy  tlie  show  of  hands ;  yet  this  custom  has  been  the  destnictuw 
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jai  the  poeU ;  for  thej  now  cx>mpofie  with  a  \[ew  to  pleaso 
[ie  bad  lastB  of  their  judges,  and  ^e  result  k  that  the  bpect*^* 
Di-s  instruct  themselves,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  thea* 
le  ;  when  they  ought  to  be  hearing^  of  characters  of  a  higher 
amp  than  their  own,  and  receiving  a  higher  pleasure,  they  are 
HTected  in  an  entirely  opposite  manner.  New  what  is  the  in- 
brence  to  be  deduced  from  all  this  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
Cle.  What? 

Aih*  The  inference  at  which  we  arrive  for  the  third  or  fourtli 
Qe  is,  that  education  is  the  constraining  and  directing  of  youth 
awards  that  right  reason^  which  riie  law  affirms,  and  wliich  tho 
erience  of  the  best  of  our  elders  has  agreed  to  be  truly 
^hu  In  order,  then«  that  the  soul  of  the  chUd  may  not  be 
ftbitttated  to  feel  joy  and  sorrow  in  a  manner  at  variance  witli 
be  law,  and  those  who  obey  the  law,  but  may  rather  follow  tha 
iw  and  rejoice  and  sorrow  at  the  same  things  i^  the  aged,  — • 
order^  I  say,  to  produce  this  effect,  songs  appear  to  have  been 
avented,  which  are  really  charms,  and  are  designed  to  implant 
At  harmony  of  which  we  speak*  And,  because  the  mind  of 
tie  child  is  incapable  of  enduring  serious  training,  they  are 
[led  plays  or  songs,  and  are  performed  in  play ;  just  as  whea 
flick  and  ailiug  in  their  bodies,  then*  attendants  give 
[wholesome  diet  in  pleasant  meats  and  drinks,  but  un- 
ome  diet  in  disagreeable  things,  in  order  that  they 
'learn  to  like  the  one  as  they  ought,  and  to  dislike  tii8 
der.  And  in  like  manner  the  true  legislator  will  persuade, 
nd,  if  he  cannot  persuade,  will  compel  the  poet  to  express  aa 
ought,  by  fair  and  noble  words,  In  liis  rhythms,  the  ^gurus, 
^md  in  his  melodies,  the  music  of  temperate,  and  brave,  and  m 
every  way  good  men. 

Cle*  And  do  you  really  imagine,  Stranger,  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  poets  generally  compose  in  states  at  the  present 
day  ?  As  &r  as  I  can  observe  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  ex- 
cept among  us  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  you  now  tell  me  , 
Li  other  places  novelties  are  always  being  introduced  in  dancing 
nd  in  music,  generally  not  under  the  authority  of  any  law,  but 
I  the  instigation  of  lawless  pleasure  ;  and  these  pleasures  are 
'  from  being  the  same,  as  you  describe  the  Egyptian  to  be, 
Dg  the  same  principles,  that  they  are  never  the  same. 
AtL  Most  true,  Cleinias ;  and  I  dare  say  that  I  may  have 
exproased  myself  obscurely,  and  so  led  you  to  imagiie  that  I 
was  fpeekiiig  of  the  state  of  tilings  which  exists  at  present} 
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irherco*  I  was  sapng  wluit  I  wished  about  mtisir,  and 
lliere   ooourred  a  misappreliension  on  your  part     For  wImJ 
eyilB  are  irremediable  aud  excessive,  the  task  of  oenvunng 
U  uever  ploaBant,  idihoiigh  at  tiiiiea  necesaarj.     But  \ 
not  really  differ,  mil  jou  let  me  aak  jou  whether  yoa 
tain  tiiat  nuch  institxirionf  are  more  prevalent  among  you 
the  Cretans  than  among  the  other  Hellenes? 

Cfo.  Certainly  tliey  are. 

Ath.  And  if  they  were  extended  to  the  other  Hellenea,  frotild 
tiiat  be  an  improvement  ? 

Cle.  Til  ore  would  be  a  very  great  Improvement,  if  the  ciu» 
toms  which  prevailed  among  them  wore  such  as  prevail  amaug 
tis  and  the  Liice^laemonians,  and  such  as  yoa  were  jnat  now 
saying  ought  to  prevail* 

Ath*  Let  us  see  whether  we  understajid  one  another: 
not  the  principles  of  education  and  musio  wliich  prevail 
you  as  foiJows:  you  compel  your  poets  to  ^ay  that  the 
man,  if  he  bo  temperate  and  juat,  is  fortunate  and  happy  ;  and 
thia  wliether  lie  be  great  and  strong,  or  small  and  weak,  and 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor ;  and  tliat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  hi 
have  a  wealth  passing  tliat  of  Cinyras  or  Midas,  and  be  anjasti^ 
he  is  miserable  and  lives  in  pain.  As  the  poet  says,  and  truly : 
I  sing  notp  I  care  not,  about  him  who  accomplishes  all  the  noble 
things  of  which  he  speaks,  not  having  justice ;  let  him  be  just 
who  **  draws  near  and  smites  his  enomlos,"  But  if  he  be 
an  unjust  man,  I  would  not  have  him  look  calmly  ^  apoo 
bloody  death,"  nor  '*  surpass  in  swiftness  the  Thracian  Boreas ; " 
and  let  no  other  thing  that  is  called  good  ever  be  his.  For  thio 
goods  of  which  the  many  speak  are  not  really  good :  first  in  the 
catalogue  is  placed  healthy  beauty  next,  wealth  tliird ;  and  then 
iunttmerable  others,  as  for  example  to  have  a  quick  sight  or 
hearing,  and  in  general  clear  perceptions ;  or,  again,  to  be  a  ty« 
rant  and  do  as  you  like ;  and  the  Anal  cousummation  of  happt 
lUiM  is  to  have  acquired  all  those  things,  and  as  soon  as  you  ara 
possessed  of  tht^m  to  be  immortah  But  you  and  I  say,  thai 
while  tc  the  jujit  and  holy  all  these  things  are  the  best  of  pos* 
•essions,  to  the  unjujit  tliey  are  tlie  greatest  of  evils^  including 
even  health.  For  in  truth  »ight,  and  hearing,  and  perception, 
and  to  live  at  all  havbg  all  the  goods  which  I  have  mentioned, 
without  justice  and  virtue,  is  the  greatest  of  eviK  if  Ufe  be  im^ 
tDortal  t  but  not  so  great,  if  the  bad  man  lives  a  very  shor* 
time     Tlioso  ara  the  trutha  of  which  you  must  persuade  yoctr 
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poeU,  or  if  they  wJl  not  be  persuaded,  vax^i  compel  them,  to 

ting  with  suitable  acsoompaniments  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  and 

[   these  they  must  train  up  your   youth.     Am   I    not  right? 

For  I  plainly  declare  that  evilB  as  they  are  termed  are  goods 

\  to   the   myust,  and  only  evils  to  the  just,  and  that  goods  are 

I  truly  good  to  the  good,  but  evil  to  the  evil.     Then  let  me  ask 

'  a^n,  Are  you  and  I  agreed  about  this? 

Cle,  I  think  that  in  some  things  we  agree,  in  others  not* 
Atlu  When   a  man  has  health    and  wealth  and  ^  tyranny 
which  lasts,  and  adds  to  all  this,  surpassing  strength  and  cour- 
[  ig6  and  immortality,  and  has  none  of  the  so-called  evils  which 
I  eoimterbalance  these  goods,  but  only  the  injustice  and  insolence 
[  nf  his  own  nature  —  I  can  scarcely  make  you  believe  that  sucli 
a  one  is  miserable  rather  than  happy. 
CU*  Very  true, 

Mk,  And  what  more  shall  I  say  ?     Suppose  that  he  be  val 
iant   and  strong,  and  fair  and  rich,  and  does  throughout  his 
I  whole  life  whatever  he  likes,  still,  if  he  be  injurious  and 
insolent,  must  he  not  lead  a  base  life?     You  will  surely 
I  grant  that  he  must  ? 
Cle.  Certainly. 
Atfu  And  an  evil  life  too? 
Cle.  I  am  not  equally  disposed  to  grant  that 
Aih,  Will  he  not  live  pain^lly  and  to  his  own  disadvantage  ? 
Cle.  How  can  I  possibly  admit  that? 

Ath.  How?  In  reply,  I  can  only  pray  that  Heaven  would 
give  us  the  spirit  of  agreement  and  not  of  disagreement.  For 
to  me,  dear  Cleinias,  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying  is  plainer 
than  the  fact  that  Crete  is  an  island.  And,  if  I  were  a  law« 
giver,  I  would  try  to  make  the  poets  and  all  the  citizens  speak 
in  this  strain  ;  and  1  would  inflict  very  heavy  penalties  on  any 
one  in  all  the  land  who  should  dare  to  say  that  there  are  bad 
men  who  lead  pleasant  lives,  or  that  the  profitable  and  gainful 
18  one  thing,  and  the  just  another ;  and  there  are  many  other 
matters  about  which  I  should  make  my  citizens  speak  in  uxk* 
other  strain  from  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  of  this  age, 
and  I  may  say,  indeeil,  fiN>m  the  world  in  general.  For  teU  mo, 
I  entreat  you,  0  best  of  men,  by  Zeus  and  Aj>olio,  if  I  were 
to  ask  these  very  gods,  who  were  your  legislators, —  is  not  the 
most  just  life  also  the  pleasantest  ?  or  are  there  two  lives  one 
of  which  is  the  juster  and  the  other  the  pleasanter  ?  and  they 
tey  that  there  are  two :  then  I  would  ftirther  ask  them  f that 
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would  be  the  right  way  of  pnnuing  the  inquiry)  —  WMoh  am 
the  happier  ?  Those  who  lead  the  justett^  or  those  who  lead 
the  pleasantest  life?  If  they  were  to  reply,  those  who  lead 
the  pleasantest  life,  that  would  be  a  very  strange  answer,  whioh 
I  should  not  like  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  God.  The  words 
will  come  with  more  propriety  Arom  the  lips  of  fiithers  and  1^ 
islators,  and  therefore  I  will  repeat  my  former  questions  to  one 
'>f  them,  and  suppose  him  to  say  again  that  he  who  lefl4ls  the 
pleasantest  life  is  the  happiest  And  to  that  I  rejoin :  O  my 
&ther,  did  you  not  wish  me  to  live  as  happily  as  possible  ?  And 
jet  you  also  never  ceased  telling  me  that  I  should  live  as  justly 
as  possible.  Now,  here  the  legislator  or  fiither  will  be  in  a 
strange  position,  and  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  be  consistent  witb 
himself.  But  if  he  were  to  declare  that  the  justest  life  is  also 
the  happiest,  every  one  hearing  him  would  inquire,  if  I  am  not 
^^  mistaken,  wliat  is  that  good  and  noble  principle  in  lifi 
which  the  law  approves,  and  which  b  superior  to  pleasoie 
and  pain  ?  For  what  good  can  the  just  man  have  which  it 
separated  from  pleasure  ?  Shall  we  say  that  glory  and  fiune, 
coming  from  gods  and  men,  is  good  and  noble,  but  unpleasant* 
and  infamy  the  contrary  of  this  ?  Certainly  not,  sweet  legisl** 
tor.  Or  shall  we  say  that  the  not-doing  and  not-suffering  of 
wrong  is  unpleasant,  but  good  and  honorable,  and  that  the  con- 
trary is  pleasant,  but  evil  and  base  ? 

Cle.  Impossible. 

Ath,  The  view  which  identifies  the  pleasant  and  the  just  and 
the  good  and  the  noble  has  an  excellent  moral  and  religious 
tendency.  And  the  opposite  view  is  most  at  variance  with  tha 
designs  of  the  legislator,  and,  in  his  opinion,  in&mous ;  for  no 
one,  if  he  can  help,  will  be  persuaded  to  do  that  which  gives 
him  more  pain  than  pleasure.  But  as  distant  prospects  are  apt 
to  make  the  world  spin  round  us,  especially  in  childhood,  the 
legislator  will  try  to  purge  away  the  darkness  and  exhibit  the 
truth  ;  he  will  persuade  the  citizens,  in  some  way  or  other,  by 
customs  and  praises  and  words,  that  just  and  unjust  are  opposed 
to  one  another  as  shadow  and  light,  and  that,  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  man's  own  evil  and  injustice,  the  nnjns* 
appears  pleasant  and  the  just  unpleasant ;  but  that,  seen  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  just,  the  very  opposite  is  the  appear 
ance  which  they  wear. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  And  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  truer  judgment  t 
That  of  the  inferior  or  of  the  better  soul  ? 
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CU.  Surely,  that  of  the  betti^r  souL 

Ath.  ThoD  the  unjust  life  must  not  only  be  mom  base  and 
iepravei,  but  also  more  unpleasant  than  the  just  and  holy  life  ? 

CU*  That  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  present  argument. 

Ath.  And  even  supposing  this  were  otherwise,  and  not  as  tbd 
argument  has  proven^  gtill  the  lawgiyer,  who  is  worth  anything, 
if  he  ever  ventures  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  young  for  their  good* 
eould  not  invent  a  more  useful  lie  than  this,  or  one  which  will 
have  a  better  eflTect  in  making  them  do  what  is  right,  not  on 
eompulsion  but  voluntarily. 

(He,  Tmth,  stranger,  Is  a  noble  thing  and  a  laalang»  bnt  a 
thing  of  which  men  are  hard  to  be  persuaded. 

Aih*  And  yet  the  story  of  the  Sidoaian  Cadmns,  which  is  to 
fimprobablei  haa  been  readily  belleyed,  and  also  innumerable 

er  tales. 

CZff*  What  is  that  story  ? 

Aih^  The  story  of  armed  men  springing  up  a^r  the  sowing 
of  teeth  —  that  the  le^slator  may  take  as  a  proof  that  he 
persuade  the  minds  of  the  young  of  anything ;  so  that 

has  only  to  reflect  and  find  out  what  belief  will  be   of  the 
t  public  advantage,  and  then   use  all  his  eForts  to  make 
whole  community  utter  one  and  the  same  word  in  their 
and  tales  and  discourses  all  their  life  long.     But  if  you 
»t  agree  with  me,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
on  the  other  side. 
e.  I  do  not  see  that  any  argument  can  £airly  be  raised  by 
either  of  us  against  what  you  are  now  saying. 

Ath^  The  next  suggestion  which  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  all 
tur  three  choruses  shall  sing  to  the  young  and  tender  souls  of 
(^hlUiren,  reciting  in  their  strains  all  the  noble  thoughts  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  or  are  about  to  speak ;  and  the  sum 
of  tliem  slmll  be,  that  the  life  which  is  by  the  gods  deemed  to 
be  the  happiest  is  the  holiest ;  we  shall  affirm  this  to  be  a 
most  certain  truth ;  and  the  minds  of  our  young  disciples  will 
bo  more  likely  to  receive  these  words  of  ours  than  any  others 
;^hich  we  might  address  to  them. 
\      Ck,  I  assent  to  what  you  say. 

Atk*  First  will  ent^r  in  their  natural  order  the  sacred  choir 
composed  of  children,  which  is  to  sing  lustily  the  heaven-taught 
lay  to  the  whole  city.  Next  will  fallow  the  choir  of  young 
ttien  under  the  age  of  thirty*  who  will  call  upon  the  God  Paean 
!0  be  the  witness  of  their  wonls,  and  will  pray  him  to  be  gr» 
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clous  to  tKe  yoatb  and  to  tura  their  hearts.  Thirdly,  the 
of  elder  men,  who  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  will 
also  sing.  There  remain  those  who  are  too  old  to  sing,  and 
they  will  tett  stones,  illustrtiUng  the  samd  virtues,  as  '^irith  the 
▼Oioe  of  an  orucle. 

Cle.  AVlio  are  tliose  who  eompoee  the  third  choir,  Strangef  ] 
for  I  do  not  clearly  understand  whom  you  mean  ? 

Ath*  And  yet  almost  all  that  I  liave  been  saying  has  be^ 
said  with  a  view  to  them. 

CU,  WtU  you  try  to  be  a  little  plainer? 

AtL  I  was  speaking  at  the  commencement  of  oar  dlseourBO, 
as  you  will  remember,  of  the  fiery  nature  of  young  creaturee  • 
I  said  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  quiet  either  in  limb  or 
Voiee»  and  that  they  called  out  and  jumped  about  in  -  "'  '  f  ly 
manner  ;  and  that  no  oilier  anim;il  jittmned  to  any  ]m  .  of 

order»  but  mmi  only.  Now  the  order  of  motion  is  called 
rhythm,  and  tlie  order  of  the  voice,  in  which  high  and  low 
are  duly  mingledt  is  called  harmony ;  and  both  together  am 
termed  choric  song.  And  I  said  that  the  gods  had  pity  on 
US,  and  gave  us  Apollo  and  the  Pluses  to  be  our  playfcllowi 
and  leaders  in  the  dance  ;  and  Dionysus,  as  I  dare  say  tliat  yon 
will  rememlier,  was  tlie  third* 

CU.  I  quite  remember. 

Ath,  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  chorus  of  ApoUo  and 
the  Muses,  and  I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  remaining  chomt, 
which  is  that  of  Dionyaus. 

Cle.  How  is  that  arranged  ?  There  is  something  strange,  at 
any  rate,  on  first  hearing,  in  a  Dionysiac  chorus  of  old  men,  if 
you  really  mean  that  those  who  are  above  thiity,  and  may  be 
fifty,  or  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  are  to  form  a  dance  la 
his  honor. 

AtL  That  is  qui  to  true  i  and  I  think  with  you  that  some  ex 
planation  is  required  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  proposal, 

Cie,  Certainly. 

Ath,  Are  we  agreed  thug  far  ? 

Cie,  About  what  ? 

AiL  That  every  man  and  boy,  slave  and  ft-ee,  both  sexes 
and  the  whole  city,  should  never  cease  charming  themselves 
with  the  strains  of  which  we  have  sjKiken ;  and  that  there 
should  be  every  sort  of  change  and  variation  of  them  in  order 
to  take  away  the  efiect  of  sameness,  so  that  the  singers  may 
always  receive  pleasure  from  their  hymns^  and  may  never  weary 
of  them. 
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CTtf*  Who  will  not  agree  to  tMa  ? 

AtL  Where,  then,  will  that  best  part  of  our  city  which,  bj 
reason  of  age  and  intelligence,  hiis  the  greatest  influence,  mxg 
iheae  Purest  of  strains,  and  thus  do  the  greatest  good  ?  Shall 
we  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  them  off  who  would  give  us  tho  mosi 
beaatiiul  and  also  the  most  useful  of  songs  ? 

Cle,  But  we  cannot  let  them  off;  that  is  already  implied. 

Ath.  Then  how  can  our  purpose  be  suitably  accomplished? 
Let  cs  «ee, 

€U,  How? 

Ath.  When  a  man  is  advandng  in  years,  he  no  longer  likei 
to  sing ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  his  own  performances  ;  and  if 
compulsion  is  used,  be  will  be  more  and  more  ashamed,  the 
older  and  more  discreet  he  grows :    Is  not  this  true  ? 

die.  Very  true. 

Ath.  Well^  and  will  he  not  be  yet  more  ashamed  if  he  has  u 
ttand  up  and  sing  in  the  theatre  to  a  mixed  audience ;  and  if 
lie  is  required  to  do  this,  like  the  other  choirs  who  contend  for 
prizes,  and  have  been  trained  tmder  a  singing-master,  when  he 
is  thirty  and  hungry  be  will  certainly  have  a  feeling  of  ^-^ 
shame  and  discomfort  which  wiU  make  him  very  unwill- 
mg  to  exhibit 

CU.  That  cannot  be  doubted. 

Ath^  How,  then,  shall  we  reassure  him,  and  get  him  to  sing? 
Shall  we  begin  by  enacting  that  boys  shall  not  taste  wine  at  all 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  we  will  teU  them  that  fire 
must  not  be  poured  upon  fire,  whether  in  the  body  or  in  the 
sonl,  nntO  they  begin  to  go  to  labor  (this  is  a  precaution  against 
the  excitableness  of  youth)  ;  afterwards  they  may  taste  wine  in 
moderadon  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  but  while  a  man  is  young 
he  should  abstain  altogether  from  intoxication  and  excess  of 
wine ;  when,  at  length,  be  has  reached  forty  years,  and  is 
feasted  at  public  banquets,  he  may  invite  not  only  the  other 
gods,  but  Dionysus  above  all,  to  the  mystery  and  festiWty  of 
the  elder  men,  making  use  of  the  wine  which  he  has  given  them 
to  be  the  cure  of  the  sourness  of  old  age ;  that  in  age  we  may 
renew  our  youtb,  and  forget  our  sorrows ;  and  also  in  order 
ihat  the  nature  of  the  soul,  like  iron  melted  in  the  fire,  may 
become  softer  and  more  impressible.  In  the  first  place,  will 
not  any  whose  heart  is  warm  within  him,  be  more  ready  and 
.ess  ashamed  to  sing,  —  I  do  not  say  before  a  lai^e  audience, 
tut  l^efore  a  moderate  numl>er  \  nor  among  strangers,  liut  among 
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his  familiars,  and,  as  we  hare  often  said,  cfaarm  himsnif  !■ 

lODg  i 

CU.  He  will  be  fiv  more  ready. 

Ath.  There  will  be  no  impropriety  in  using  socfa  a  method  of 
persuading  them  to  join  in  song. 

Cle,  None  at  alL 

Aih,  And  what  strain  will  they  sing,  and  what  muse  wiL 
they  hymn  ?   The  strain  should  clearly  be  one  suitable  to  them. 

Cie,  Certainly. 

AtL  And  what  strain  is  suitable  for  heroes  ?  Shall  they  sing 
tt  choric  strain  ? 

Ole.  Truly,  Stranger,  we  of  Crete  and  Lacedaemon  know  no 
■train  other  than  that  which  we  have  learnt  and  been  aocoa- 
tomed  to  sing  in  our  chorus. 

Ath^  I  dare  say ;  for  you  have  never  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  beautiful  sort  of  song  in  your  military  way 
of  life,  which  is  modeled  after  the  camp,  and  is  not  like  thjU 
of  dwellers  in  cities ;  and  you  have  your  young  men  herding 
and  feeding  together  like  young  colts.  No  one  takes  his  own 
individual  colt  and  drags  tdm  away  from  his  fellows  against  his 
will,  raging  and  foaming,  and  gives  him  a  groom  for  him  alone, 
and  trains  and  rubs  him  down  privately,  and  gives  him  the 
qualities  in  education  whicli  will  make  him  not  only  a  good  sol- 
dier, but  also  a  governor  of  a  state  and  of  cities.  Such  a  one, 
gg-  as  we  were  saying  at  first,  would  be  a  greater  warrior  than 
him  of  whom  Tyrtaeus  sings  ;  and  he  would  honor  cour- 
age everywhere,  but  always  as  the  fourth,  and  not  as  the  first 
part  of  virtue,  either  in  individuals  or  states. 

Cle,  Once  more.  Stranger,  I  must  complain  that  you  depre- 
date our  lawgivers. 

Ath.  Not  intentionally,  if  at  all,  my  good  friend,  but  whither 
the  argument  leads,  thither  let  us  follow ;  for  if  there  be  indeed 
some  strain  of  song  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  choruses 
or  the  public  theatres,  I  should  like  to  impart  it  to  those  who, 
as  we  say,  are  ashamed  of  any  ordinary  strain,  and  want  to 
have  the  best. 

Ofe.  Certainly. 

Aih,  In  all  things  which  have  an  accompanying  charm,  eithet 
this  very  charm  is  the  chief  part  of  their  good,  or,  secondly, 
there  is  some  truth,  or,  thirdly,  profit  in  them  ;  for  example,  I 
ihould  say  that  there  is  a  charm  which  accompanies  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  use  of  food  in  general,  and  this  we  call  pleas 
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ore ;  but  that  which  ire  term  the  rightaess  and  attlilj  of  the 
things  served  up  to  qs,  or  more  preciselj  their  health^  qual* 
ity,  ia  also  their  highest  rectitude. 

Ck,  Very  true. 

Mh,  Thufly  too,  I  should  say  that  leamiag  has  a  certuin  ao* 
GompaQjing  charm  which  is  the  pleastire ;  and  that  the  right 
and  the  profitable^  the  good  and  the  noble,  are  qualitiea  giTen 
bj  the  traUL 

CU.  Exactly. 

AOu  And  so  in  the  imitatiye  arts,  which  make  likenesses,  — 
if  they  succeed  in  this,  and  are  aooompanied  by  pleasure,  may 
not  their  worki  be  said  to  have  a  charm  ? 

Ck.  Yea. 

Ath*  But  equal  proportional  whether  of  quality  or  quantity, 
and  not  pleasure,  speaking  generally,  would  give  them  truth  or 
tightness. 

CU.  Tes. 

Aih,  Then  that  only  can  be  ri^tly  judged  by  the  standard 
^Bpff  pleasure  which  makes  or  famishes  no  utility,  or  truth,  or 
^Bimilarity,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  productive  of  any  hortftil 
^Muality,  but  exists  solely  for  the  aake  of  the  aooompanying 
^v  dmrm ;  and  the  term  "  pleasure "  is  most  aj^ropriately  used 
when  these  other  qualities  are  absenL 

Ck,  Ton  are  speaking  of  harmless  pleasure,  are  you  not? 

Aik.  Yes;  and  this  I  term  amusement,  when  doing  neither 
harm  nor  good  in  any  degree  worth  speaking  o£ 

Ck,  Very  true, 

Alh*  Then^  upon  these  principles,  we  must  assert  that  imita* 
tion  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  pleasure  and  false  opirlon  ;  and 
this  is  true  also  of  equality,  for  the  eqiial  is  not  equal  or  the 
lymmetrical  symmetrical,  because  somebody  thinks  or  Hkei 
iomething,  but  they  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  of 
urutK,  and  by  no  other  whatever. 

Ck,  Quite  tnie. 

Ash.  Do  we  not  regard  all  mosio  as  representataTO  and  lmi« 

Ck.  Certainly,  ^^ 

Ash,  Then,  when  any  one  says  that  music  h  to  be  judged  of 
by  pleasure,  this  cannot  be  admitted;  and  if  there  be  any 
Aoaic  of  which  pleasure  b  the  criterion,  such  music  is  not  tc 
be  sought  out  or  deemed  to  have  any  real  excellenoe,  but  on1| 
that  other  kind  of  music  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  good. 
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Ch.  Very  true. 

Ath.  And  those  who  seek  for  the  best  kmd  of  song  and 
music,  ought  not  to  seek  for  that  which  is  pleasant,  but  for  that 
which  is  true ;  and  the  truth  of  imitation  consists,  as  we  were 
saying,  in  rendering  the  thing  imitated  according  to  quanti^ 
and  quality. 

Ole,  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  every  one  will  admit  that  musical  compositions  are 
all  imitative  and  representative.  Will  not  poets  and  spectators 
and  actors  all  agree  in  this  ? 

CU.  They  will. 

Ath,  Surely  then  he  who  would  judge  correctly  must  know 
what  each  composition  is ;  for  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  the 
character  and  meaning  of  the  piece,  and  what  it  represents,  ha 
will  never  dbcem  whether  the  intention  is  true  or  fidse« 

Ole,  Certainly  not 

Ath.  And  will  he  who  does  not  know  what  is  true  be  aUe  to 
distinguish  what  is  good  and  bad  ?  I  am  not  very  dear ;  and 
perhaps  you  will  understand  me  better  if  I  put  the  matter  in 
another  way. 

Cl^  How  is  that  ? 

AtJu  There  are  ten  thousand  likenesses  of  objects  of  sight  ? 

Ok.  Yes. 

Aih.  And  can  he  who  does  not  know  what  the  exact  object 
is  which  is  imitated,  ever  know  whether  the  resemblance  is 
truthfully  executed  ?  I  mean,  for  example,  whether  a  statue 
has  the  proportions  of  a  body,  and  the  true  situation  of  the 
parts,  what  those  proportions  are,  and  how  the  parts  fit  into 
one  another  in  due  order ;  also  their  colors  and  conformations^ 
or  whether  this  is  all  conf\ised  in  the  execution  ?  Do  jo^ 
think  that  any  one  can  know  about  this,  who  does  not  know 
what  the  animal  is  which  has  been  imitated. 

Ole.  Impossible. 

Ath.  But  even  if  we  know  that  the  thing  pictured  or  scalp* 
tQn)d  is  a  man,  who  has  received  at  the  hand  of  the  artist  all 
•^g   his  proper  parts  and  figures  and  colors,  must  we  not  also 
know  whether  the  work  is  beautiful  or  in  any  respect  defi- 
cient in  beauty  ? 

Ole.  If  this  were  not  required.  Stranger,  we  should  all  of  oi 
>e  judges  of  beauty. 

Ath.  Very  true  ;  and  may  wo  not  say  that  in  ever3rthing  imi 
tated,  whether  in  d-^awing,  music,  or  any  other  art,  he  who  b  tt 
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tm  ft  comi^etent  judge  must  possess  three  tMngs;  he  mtst  know 
in  the  first  place,  of  what  the  Imitation  is ;  seoi>ndIy,  he  must 
know  that  it  is  true ;  and  thirdlj,  that  it  had  been  well  executed 
in  words  and  melodies  and  rhythms  ? 
Ch,  Certainly. 

Ath*  Then  let  us  not  faint  in  discnssiDg  the  peculiar  difilculty 
of  music  Music  is  more  celebrated  than  any  other  kind  of  imi- 
tation, and  therefore  requires  the  greatest  care  of  them  alL  For 
if  ii  man  makes  a  mistake  here,  he  may  do  himself  the  greatest 
injunr  by  welcoming  evil  dispositions,  and  the  mistake  may  be 
very  difficult  to  discern,  because  the  poets  are  arUsts  very  infe- 
rior in  character  to  the  Muses  themselves,  who  would  never  fall 
into  the  monstrous  error  of  assigning  to  the  words  of  men  the 
gestures  and  songs  of  women ;  nor  combine  the  melodies  and 
gestures  of  freemen  with  tlie  rhythms  of  slaves  and  men  of  the 
baser  sort ;  or,  beginning  with  the  rhythms  and  gestures  of  free- 
men, assign  to  them  a  melody  or  words  which  are  of  an  oppo- 
site character ;  nor  would  they  mix  up  the  voices  and  sounds 
of  animals  and  of  men  and  instruments,  and  every  other  sort 
of  noise,  as  if  they  were  all  one.  But  human  poets  are  fond 
of  introducing  this  sort  of  inconsistent  mixture,  and  thus  make 
themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  as  Orpheus  says, 
**  have  attained  maturity  in  their  pleasures."  The  experienced 
see  all  this  conf^on,  and  yet  the  poets  go  on  and  make  still 
fiirther  havoc  by  separating  the  rhythm  and  the  figure  of  the 
dance  from  the  melody,  setting  words  to  metre  without  music* 
and  also  separating  the  melody  and  rhythm  from  the  words, 
using  the  lyre  or  the  flute  alone.  For  when  there  are  no  words, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  the  harmony  and 
rhythm,  or  to  see  that  any  worthy  object  is  imitated  by  them* 
And  we  must  acknowledge  that  all  this  sort  of  thing,  which  aims 
only  at  swiftness  and  smoothness  and  a  brutish  noise,  and  uses 
the  flute  and  the  lyre  not  as  the  mere  accompaniments  of  the 
d%nce  and  song,  is  exceedingly  rude  and  coarse.  The  use 
3f  either,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  others,  leads  to 
every  sort  of  irregularity  and  trickery.  This  is  all  true  enough* 
But  we  are  coupidering  not  how  our  choristers,  who  are  from 
Uiirty  to  fifty  year's  of  age,  and  may  be  over  fifty,  are  not  to 
use  the  Muses,  but  how  they  are  to  use  them.  And  the  con- 
lidcrations  which  w<»  have  urged  seem  to  show  in  what  way 
these  fifty  years*  old  choristers  who  are  to  sing,  may  be  ex- 
lected  to  be  better  trained.     For  they  need  to  have  a  quick 
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perception  and  knowledge  of  harmomes  %nA  rhjrtluDA ;  other* 
wise,  liow  will  they  ever  know  which  melodies  would  be  nghtlj 
iung  to  the  Dorian  mode,  or  to  the  rhTtlim  which  tlie  poet  hmi 
assigned  to  tliem. 

C/f  ♦  Clearly  tliey  cannot- 

Atft,  Tlio  common  people  are  ridiculous  in  imagining  thai 
they  know  what  is  in  proper  harmony  and  rhythm,  and  wluU 
is  not,  when  they  can  only  be  made  to  idng  aiid  step  in  rhythm 
by  sheer  force;  they  never  consider  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  about*  Now  every  melody  is  right  wheo  suito* 
Uy  accompanied,  and  wrong  when  unsuitably^ 

CU*  That  is  most  certain. 

Ath.  But  can  a  man  who  does  not  know  a  tilings  as  we  wera 
saying,  know  that  the  thing  is  right  ? 

(7/«*  Impossible. 

Aih.  Then  now,  as  would  appear*  we  are  making  the  disoor- 
eiy  that  our  newly  appointed  clioristera,  whom  we  herelgr 
invito  and  in  a  manner  compel  to  sing,  but  of  their  own  f^^ee- 
will,  must  be  educated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  steps  of  rhythm  and  the  notes  of  song,  tliat  they  muy  know 
the  harmonies  iiud  rhythms,  and  be  able  to  select  what  are 
Buit4iblo  for  men  of  tlieir  age  and  charauter  to  sing ;  and  xsiskj 
sing  them«  and  £rom  this  receive  inoocent  pleasure  themaelvea, 
and  also  lead  younger  men  to  receive  with  dutifhl  dolight  good 
disposition g*  Having  such  tniining,  they  will  Atuin  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  fidls  to  the  lot  of  tlie  common  people,  or 
even  of  the  poets  tliemselves.  For  the  poet  need  not  know  the 
third  poinU  namely,  whether  the  imitation  is  good  or  not,  though 
-  he  can  hardly  help  knowing  the  laws  of  meloiiy  and  rhythm. 
But  the  aged  chorus  mu»t  know  ali  the  three,  that  they 
ma)  (-*hoose  the  best,  and  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  best ;  for 
otherwise  they  will  never  be  able  to  charm  the  souls  of  young 
meii  in  the  way  of  virtue.  And  now  the  original  design  of  the 
argmnent  which  was  intended  to  bring  eloquent  aid  to  the  Cho- 
rus of  Dionysus,  has  been  accomplished  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  were  right:  I  should  im- 
agine that  a  drinking  assembly  is  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  tumultuous  as  the  drinking  goes  on ;  this*  as  we  were 
layuig  at  first,  will  certainly  be  the  case. 

Ck.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Every  man  haa  a  more  than  natural  elevation  i  Ui 
%eart  ia  glad  within  him,  and  he  will  say  anything  and  will  1m 
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reitr&ined  bj  nobody  at  such  a  time ;  he  faadas  that  he  ia  abU 
nile  over  himself  and  all  mankiud. 
etc*  Quite  true. 

Ailu  Were  we  not  saying  that  on  such  occasions  the  souls  of 

tie  drinker**  become  like  iron   heated   in  the  fire,  arid  grow 

ofler  and  younger,  and  are  easily  fashioQcd  by  him  who  knows 

i,to  educ4ite  and  fashion  them,  just   as   when    they  wero 

,  and  that  this  fashioner  of  thetn  is  the  same  who  pro- 

nbed  for  them  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  namely,  the  good 

ablator ;  and  that  he  ought   to  enact  laws  of  the  banquet, 

rhich,  when  a  man  is  confident,  bold,  and  impudent,  and  unwill- 

Hmg  to  wait  his  turn  of  silence  and  speech,  and  drinking  and 

music,  wiU  change  his  character  into  tie  opposite  ;   sucli  laws 

as  will  infuse  into  him  a  just  and  noble  fear,  which  will  taka 

9p  arms  at  the  approach  of  insolence,  being  that  divine  &ar 

rhich  we  have  <^ed  reverence  and  shame  ? 

Ck.  True, 

Aih,  And  the  calm  and  sober  generals  of  others  who  are  not 
ober,  are  the  guardians  of  these  laws  and  fellow -workers  with 
hern  ;  and  without  their  help  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
^hting  against  drink  than  in  fighting  against  enemies,  when 
be  commander  of  an  army  is  not  himself  calm;  and  he  who 
is  unwilling  to  obey  them  and  the  commanders  of  Diooysiac 
I  feasts  who  are  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  shall  suffer  a  dis- 
graoe  aa  great  as  he  who  disobeys  military  leaders^  or  even 
greater. 

Ck.  Right- 

Mh*  If,  then,  drinking  and  amusement  were  regtjated  in  this 
^_^iray,  would  not  the  companions  of  our  revels  be  iraprov?d  ? 
^^Btbey  would  part  better  friends  than  they  were,  and  not,  •«    ^^^ 
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enemies*     Their  whole  intercourse  would  be  regu* 
ted  by  law,  and  the  sober  would  be  the  leaders  of  those  who 
ar#*  not  sober. 

Ck.  I  think  so,  too,  if  dnnking  were  regulated  as  you  pro- 
pose. 

Atfk.  Let  us  not,  then,  simply  censure  the  gift  of  Dionysoi 
IS  bad  and  unfit  to  be  received  into  the  state.  For  wine  has 
many  excellences,  and  one  preeminent  one,  about  which  there 
It  a  difficulty  in  speaking  to  the  many,  from  a  fear  of  their 
vusoonceiving  and  misunderstanding  what  is  a^d. 

Ok.  What  is  that  ? 

Aih,  There  is  a  tradition  or  story,  wh'jch  has  somehow  gont 
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about  tho  worlds  that  Dionjsufl  was  robbed  of  tiiB  wits  hf  hli 
•tep-mother  Hero,  and  that  in  revongo  for  this  he  inspires  Bacy 
clue  furies  and  dancing  madnes«eji  in  others ;  for  whicfi  reasoo 
tie  gave  men  wine.  Sudi  truditlGfis  concerning  the  gods  I  leaTt 
to  those  who  thiiik  that  they  maj  be  safely  uttered ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  no  animal  is  bom  having  Uiat  degree  or  kind  of 
intelligence  which  he  is  destined  to  have  in  maturity ;  and  ia 
iha  intermediate  period,  in  which  he  has  not  yet  acquired  i:  i 
own  proper  sense,  he  rages  and  roars  without  rhyme  or  readton  | 
and  when  he  has  once  got  on  lus  legs  he  jumps  about  without 
rhyme  or  reason  ;  and  thb,  as  you  will  remember^  has  been 
already  said  by  us  to  be  the  origin  of  music  and  gymnastic* 

Ck.  To  be  sure,  I  remember. 

Ath.  And  did  wo  not  say  that  the  sense  of  harmony 
rhythm  spriing  from  tins  beginning  among  men,  and  that  among 
the  gods,  Apolloi  and  the  Musea^  and  Dionysus  were  the  gods 
whom  we  had  to  thank  far  them  ? 

CU,  Certainly. 

Atk,  The  other  story  implied  that  wine  was  given  man 
ef  revengCf  and  in  order  to  make  him  mad  ;  but  our  present 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  wine  was  given  him  as  a 
baltn,  and  in  order  to  implant  modesty  in  the  soul,  and  health 
and  strength  in  the  body. 

CU,  That,  Stranger,  is  exactly  what  was  said. 

Ath.  Then  half  the  eul^ect  may  now  be  considered  to  have 
been  discussed ;  shall  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  half,  or  leave  that  ? 

CU.  What  is  the  other  half,  and  how  do  you  divide  the  sub* 
ject? 

Ath*  The  whole  choral  art  is  also  in  our  view  the  whole  of 
education  ;  and  of  this  art»  rhythms  and  harmonies,  having  to 
do  with  the  voice,  form  a  part. 

CU,  Yes, 

Aih,  And  the  movement  of  the  body  and  the  movement  of 
ibe  voice  have  a  common  form  which  is  rhythm,  but  they  difieP 
in  tha^  the  one  is  gesture  and  the  other  song. 

CU,  Most  true, 
«g        Ath,  And  the  sound  of  tho  voice  which  reaches  and  ed* 
ucat^  tlie  soul,  we  have  ventured  to  term  mosic 

Cle.  Time- 

Atk.  And  the  movement  of  the  body,  which,  when  regarded  at 
ID  amusement,  we  termed  dancing  ;  when  pursued  with  a  view  to 
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the  improvement  of  the  b^j,  according  to  rules  of  art,  may  be 
called  gymnastic* 

CIb,  Quite  true. 

AtL  Music,  which  waa  one  half  of  the  choral  art,  may  again 
be  said  to  have  been  completely  discussed.  Shall  we  proceed 
to  the  other  half  or  not  ?     What  would  you  like  ? 

Cle*  My  good  friend,  when  you  are  tjdking  with  a  Cretan 
and  Lacedaemonian^  and  we  have  discussed  music  and  not  gym* 
nastlc,  what  answer  are  either  of  ub  likely  to  make  to  you  ? 

Ath.  That  question  is  pretty  much  of  an  answer;  and  I  un- 
derstand and  accept  what  you  say  both  as  an  answer,  aud  aUo 
la  a  conmiand  to  proceed  witli  gymnastic 

C7c*  You  quite  understand  me ;  do  as  you  say, 

Aih,  I  will ;  and  there  will  be  small  difficulty  in  speaking 
intelligibly  to  you  about  a  subject  with  which  both  of  you  ara 
&r  more  familiar  than  with  music 

Cle,  That  is  very  true. 

Ath,  Is  not  the  origin  of  gymnastics,  toOi  to  be  sought  in  the 
tendency  to  rapid  motion  wliich  exists  in  all  animals  ;  man,  aa 
we  were  saying,  having  attmned  the  sense  of  rhythm,  created 
and  invented  dancing;  and  melody  arousing  and  awakening 
rhythm,  both  united  formed  the  choral  art  ? 

Ok*  Very  true. 

Ath,  And  one  part  of  this  subject  has  been  already  discussed 
by  ust  and  there  remains  another  part  to  be  discussed  ? 

CU.  Exactly. 

Ath.  I  have  first  to  add  a  crown  to  my  discourse  alK>ut  drink, 
if  you  do  not  object 

€k.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath.  I  would  say  tliat  if  a  dty  seriously  means  to  adopt  thit 
practice  of  drinking,  under  due  regulation  and  with  a  view  to 
the  enforcement  of  temperance ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  will  allow  of  other  pleasures,  designuig  to 
gain  the  victory  over  them — in  this  way  all  of  them  may  be 
used.  But  if  the  state  makes  only  an  amusement  of  it,  and 
whoever  likes  may  drink  whenever  he  likes,  and  with  whom  he 
likes,  and  add  to  this  any  other  indulgences,  I  shall  never  ^^ . 
agree  or  allow  that  this  city  or  this  man  should  adopt  such 
a  usage  of  drinking.  I  would  go  farther  than  the  Cretans  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  am  disposed  rather  to  the  law  of  the 
Oarthaginians,  that  no  one  while  he  is  on  a  campaign  should  be 
iUowed  to  taste  wine  at  all ;  but  I  would  say  ttat  he  should 
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Irink  water  during  all  that  tiiney  and  that  in  the  city  no  slavey 
oiale  or  female,  should  ever  drink  wine ;  and  that  no  mien 
thould  drink  during  their  year  of  office^  nor  pilots  of  vesselsy  nor 
nidges  while  on  duty  should  taste  wine  at  all ;  nor  any  one 
who  is  going  to  hold  a  consultation  about  any  matter  of  impor> 
cance,  nor  in  the  daytime  at  all,  unless  in  consequence  of  exer- 
i^alb  or  as  medicine  ;  nor  again  at  night,  when  any  one,  either 
tnan  or  woman,  is  minded  to  get  children.  There  are  num- 
oerless  other  cases  also  in  which  those  who  have  good  sense  and 
^ood  laws  ought  not  to  drink  wine,  so  that  if  what  I  say  b 
true,  no  city  i^  need  many  vineyards.  Their  husbandry  and 
their  way  of  life  in  general  will  follow  an  appointed  order, 
and  their  cultivation  of  the  vine  will  be  the  most  limited  and 
noderate  of  their  employments.  And  this,  Stranger,  shall  ba 
die  crown  of  my  discourse  about  wine,  if  you  agraa. 
Oh.  Excellent :  we  agree. 
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Mk  Sir,  TJ^NOUGH  of  tliis.  And  what,  then,  ii  to 
JLli  be  regarded  as  the  ongiii  of  government  ? 
Will  not  a  man  be  able  to  judge  best  from  a  point  of  Tiew  in 
irhich  he  may  behold  the  progress  of  states  and  their  trausidoos 
to  good  or  evil  ? 

Cieimas  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  mean  that  he  might  watch  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  time,  and  observe  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them 
during  infinite  ages* 

Ole,  How  is  that? 

Ath.  Why,  do  you  think  that  you  can  reckon  the  time  which 
lias  elapsed  since  cities  first  existed  and  men  were  dtixens  of 
Ihem? 

Cle,  nardly. 

Ath.  But  you  are  sure  that  it  must  be  vast  and  incalculable  ? 

Cie.  Quite  true, 

Ath,  And  have  there  not  been  thousands  and  thousands  of 
cities  which  have  come  into  being  and  perished  during  this 
period  ?  And  has  not  every  place  had  endless  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  been  sometimes  rising  and  at  other  times  Mling, 
and  again  improving  or  waning  ? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  Let  us  endeavor  to  aseert^n  the  cause  of  these  changes ; 
for  that  will  probably  explain  the  first  on|^  and  tnooeasioo  of 
states. 

Cle^  Very  good*  You  shall  endeavor  to  impart  your  thoughts 
10  us,  and  we  will  make  an  eifort  to  understand  you. 

AtA.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  truth  in  ancient 
traditions  ? 

Ch,  Wiat  traditions  ? 

Aik,  The  traditions  about  the  many  destruetioas  of  mankind 
irhich  have  been  occasioned  by  deluges  and  diseases,  aad  in 
«iany  other  ways,  and  of  the  preservation  of  a  remna&L 
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C%.  Everj  odg  U  disposed  to  believe  them. 

Atk  Let  us  imagiQe  one  of  them  \  I  will  take  the  hmcm 
one  which  was  caused  by  a  deluge. 

Cy«.  liYliat  are  we  to  think  about  ih±%  ? 

Ath,  I  mean  to  saj  that  those  who  then  escaped  would  ooljr 
he  hill  flhepherda,  —  smfdl  sparks  of  the  human  raoe  preset^red 
on  the  tops  of  moantainB. 

€!€,  Clearly. 

Ath*  8iich  sunrivors  would  necessarily  be  unaojualntcd  with 
the  arts  of  tliose  who  live  in  cities,  and  with  the  various  devioet 
which  are  suggetted  to  them  by  interest  or  ambition,  and  all  tht 
wrougt  which  they  contrive  against  one  another  ? 

Ot^*  A^ery  true. 

Atk,  Let  us  suppose,  tlien,  that  the  cities  in  the  plain  and  Oift 
die  eea-coast  were  utterly  ilestroyed  at  tliiit  time. 

C?«.  Let  us  suppose  tlmt. 

Ath*  Would  not  all  implements  perish  and  every  other  ax* 
cellent  invention  of  political  or  any  other  sort  of  wisdom  ttttieriy 
fail  at  that  time  ? 

Cle,  Why,  yea,  my  fHend  \  and  if  things  had  always  con- 
tinued as  tliey  are  at  present  ordered,  how  could  any  discovery 
have  ever  been  made  even  in  the  least  particular  F  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  arts  were  unknown  during  thoui^ands  and  thou- 
sands of  years*  And  no  more  than  a  thousand  or  two  tliousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  discoveries  of  Daedalus,  Orpheus, 
and  Palamades,  —  since  Marsyas  and  Olympus  invented  mnne^ 
and  Amphion  the  lyre,  —  not  to  speak  of  numberless  other  In- 
ventions which  are  but  of  yesterday* 

Ath.  Haye  you  forgotten,  Cleinias,  the  name  of  a  fHend  who 
Is  really  of  yesterday  ? 

Cle*  I  s«pi>o8e  that  you  mean  Kpimenides. 

Ath*  The  same,  my  friend ;  for  his  ingenuity  does  indeed  far 
overleap  the  heads  of  all  your  great  men  ;  what  lleslod  had 
theorized  about  long  before,  he  converted  into  a  fact,  as  yoA 
de*2lare,  ^ 

Ck,  Yes,  that  is  our  tradition. 

Ath,  AiV&T  the  great  deatmction,  may  we  not  supposA  that 
the  state  of  man  was  something  of  this  sort ;  There  was  a  fuMi* 
fill,  illimitable  desert  and  a  vast  expanse  of  land ;  a  herd  of 
two  of  oxen  would  be  the  only  survivors  of  the  animal  world 
-^rt  and  there  might  be  a  few  goats,  hardly  enough  to  suppor* 
the  life  of  those  who  tended  them  in  thn  beginning  of 
things* 
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Ck   True 

Atli,  And  of  cities  or  goTemmeDU  or  legiAktion,  aboot  whicli 
we  are  now  talking,  do  you  suppose  that  they  could  have  any 
recoUeotioQ  at  all  ? 

Cle.  They  could  not, 

A(h.  And  out  of  i\m  state  of  things  has  there  not  sprung  all 
that  we  now  are  and  have  :  cities  and  gOYemments,  and  arti 
and  law9»  and  a  great  deal  of  vice  and  a  great  deal  of  virtue  ? 

Cle,  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  ? 

AiL,  Why,  my  good  friend,  how  can  we  possibly  suppose  thj# 
those  who  knew  nothing  of  all  the  good  cmd  evil  of  cities  could 
tiAye  attained  their  full  development^  whether  of  virtue  or  of 
fke? 

Ch*  I  understand  your  meaning,  and  you  are  quite  right, 

Ath^  But,  aa  time  advanced  and  the  race  multiplied,  the 
world  came  to  be  what  the  world  is. 

Ck*  Very  true. 

At  ft*  Doubtless  the  change  was  not  made  all  in  a  moment, 
httt  little  by  little,  during  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

C/f*  That  is  to  be  supposed. 

Ath*  At  first,  they  would  have  a  natural  fear  ringing  in  their 
ears  which  would  prevent  their  descending  from  the  height« 
into  the  plain. 

C/tf.  Of  course. 

Ath,  The  fewness  of  the  survivors  would  make  them  desiroui 
of  intercourse  with  one  another ;  but  then  the  means  of  travel- 
ling either  by  land  or  sea  would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost, 
9B  I  may  say,  with  the  loss  of  the  arts,  and  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  getting  at  one  another ;  for  iron  and  brass  and 
all  metals  would  have  become  confused^  and  would  have  disap- 
peared ;  nor  would  there  be  any  possibility  of  extracting  them  i 
and  they  would  have  no  means  of  felling  timber.  Even  if  yoa 
iuppose  that  some  implements  might  have  been  preserved  in 
the  mountains,  they  would  quickly  have  worn  out  and  disap* 
peared,  and  there  would  be  no  more  of  them  untO  the  art  of 
metallurgy  had  again  revived. 

Ok,  There  could  not  have  been. 

Ath*  In  how  many  generations  would  this  be  attained  ? 

Cle*  Clearly,  not  for  many  generations. 

AlL  During  this  period,  and  for  some  time  afierwards,  all  tht 
arts  which  require  'ron  and  brass  and  the  like  would  dinppear  ? 

reSc.  Certainly. 
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Aik.  Faction  and  war  in^ould  also  have  died  out  in  those  dftji, 
and  for  nmny  reasons, 

Cle,  How  would  that  be? 

AOu  In  the  first  plac^,  the  desolation  of  Uiese  priu.it]ve  m«»ii 
would  create  in  them  a  feeling  of  affection  and  friendship  to- 
wards one  another  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  have, 
no  occasion  to  fight  for  their  Pinhsiatence,  for  Uicy  wonW 
have  pasture  in  ahniulnnoe,  except  just  at  firsts  and  in  some 
particular  oo-^es  ;  on  this  paature^land  they  would  mostly  eup* 
port  life  in  that  primitive  age,  having  plenty  of  milk  and  fleshy 
and  procuring  other  food  by  the  cha^e,  not  to  be  despised  either 
in  quantity  or  quality.  They  would  also  have  abundance  of 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  dwellingSf  and  utimsUs  either  capable 
of  standing  on  the  ftre  or  not ;  for  tlie  plastic  and  weaving  arta 
do  not  require  ajjy  use  of  iron :  God  has  given  these  two  nrta 
to  man  in  order  to  provide  him  with  nec^^psnries,  that,  when  le- 
daced  to  their  last  extremity,  the  human  rfice  nuiy  still  grow  and 
Increese.  Hence  in  those  days  there  waa  no  great  poverty ; 
nor  was  poverty  a  cause  of  difference  among  men ;  and  rich 
they  could  not  be,  if  tliey  haul  no  gold  and  silver,  and  Bueh  at 
that  time  was  their  etjnditioiu  And  the  community  which  has 
neitlier  poverty  nor  riches  will  always  have  the  noblest  princi- 
ples s  there  is  no  insolence  or  injiifitice,  nor,  again,  are  there 
any  contentions  or  envyings  among  them.  And  therefore  they 
were  good^  and  also  l>e(^uiie  of  what  would  lie  termed  tlie  sim* 
plicity  of  their  natures ;  for  what  they  heard  of  the  nature  of 
good  and  evil  in  their  simplicity  they  believed  to  be  true,  axid 
practiced^  No  one  hail  the  wit  to  suspect  another  of  a  Ms^ 
hood,  as  men  do  now ;  but  what  they  heard  about  gods  and 
men  they  believed  to  be  true,  and  lived  accordingly ;  and  there- 
fore they  were  in  all  respects  such  as  we  have  described  them. 

Ok,  That  quite  accords  with  my  views,  and  with  tliose  of  my 
friend  here. 

Ath,  Would  not  many  generations  living  on  in  this  way,  «!• 
though  ruder,  perhaps,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  arts  generally, 
and  in  particular  of  those  of  laiid  or  naval  werfiire,  and  like- 
wise of  other  arts,  termed  in  cities  legal  practic^^s  and  party 
conflicts,  and  including  all  conceivable  ways  of  hurting  one  an* 
other  in  word  and  deed  ;  although  inferior  to  those  who  lived 
before  tlie  deluge,  or  \o  the  men  of  our  day  in  these  respects, 
—  would  they  not,  I  say,  be  simpler  and  more  manly,  and  also 
Bore  temperate  and  in  generaJ  more  just  ?  The  reason  of  thtt 
bai  been  already  explained. 
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Cle*  Very  trae* 

AiL  I  should  wisli  jou  to  imderstaud  tliat  what  has  pre 
ceded  and  what  is  about  to  follow,  hns  been,  and  will  be  said, 
with  the  iatention  of  explaining  what  need  the  men  of  ^^« 
that  6me  had  of  laws,  and  who  was  their  lawgiver. 

0$,  And  very  well  said, 

A(h,  They  could  hardly  have  wanted  lawgivers  as  yet ;  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  was  likely  to  have  existed  in  those  days,  for 
they  had  no  letters  at  this  early  stage  ;  they  lived  according  to 
ooatom  and  the  laws  of  their  fathers,  as  they  are  termed- 

Ofe,   Probably, 

AtK  But  there  was  already  existing  a  form  of  government 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  generally  termed  a  lordsliip,  and 
this  still  remains  m  many  places,  both  among  Hellenes  and  bar- 
barians ;  and  is  the  government  which  is  declared  by  Homer  ta 
have  prevailed  among  the  Cyclops  :  — 

•«  Thej  hmt«  neitber  eouncUa  nor  judgments,  but  thcr  dwcU  in  holbir  rooka  on 
Um  lofM  of  high  mountAtDA,  iund  every  one  is  the  judge  af  hU  wife  and  children,  mv* 
fchej  do  not  trouble  thezmelrM  ftbout  on«  anjotber/' 

(7fo.  That  must  be  a  channing  poet  of  youra ;  I  have  read 
some  other  verses  of  his,  which  are  very  clever ;  but  I  do  not 
know  much  of  him,  for  foreign  poets  are  not  much  read  among 
the  Cretans. 

Me^*  But  they  are  in  Lacedaemon,  and  he  appears  to  be  the 
{irince  of  them  all ;  the  manner  of  life,  however,  which  he  de- 
Msribefi  U  not  Spartan,  but  rather  Ionian,  and  he  seems  quite  to 
confirm  what  you  are  saying,  carrying  back  the  andent  state  of 
Qumkind  to  barbansm  in  his  legend. 

Aih,  Tes  ;  and  we  may  accept  his  witness  to  the  &ct  thai 
there  was  a  time  when  primitive  societies  existed. 

Cfo.  Very  true. 

Aih,  And  did  not  such  states  spring  out  of  single  habitations 
imd  fiunilles  who  were  scattered  and  thinned  in  the  devasta- 

h  lions ;  and  among  them  the  eldest  ruled,  because  government 
originated  with  them  in  the  authority  of  a  father  and  mother, 
whom,  like  a  flock  of  birds,  they  followed,  forming  one  troop 
under  the  patriarchal  rule  and  sovereignty  of  their  parent*, 
which  of  all  sovereignties  is  the  most  just? 
Cl^,  Very  true. 

AiA,  After  this  they  came  together  in  greater  numbers,  and 
mcreased  the  sire  of  tlieir  cities,  and  betook  themselves  to  hus- 
bandry, first  of  all  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  made  ^^| 
inclosures  of  loose  walls  and  works  of  defenaep  In  order  to 
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keep  oft  wild  beaata ;  thus  creadng  a  single  large  and  oommoo 
babltation. 

Ok.  Yee  ;  that  was  probably  the  way. 

Ai/i,  There  U  another  thing  whidi  would  probably 

Ck.  WImt  is  Uiat  ? 

ji(A,  ^Vhen  these  larger  habitations  grew  up  out  of  the  tesse? 
original  ones,  each  of  the  lesser  ones  would  survive  iu  the 
larger ;  every  faunily  would  be  under  the  rule  of  the  eldest,  and* 
owing  to  their  separation  from  one  another,  would  have  peculiar 
customs  about  the  gods  and  tliemselvoSf  which  they  would  have 
received  fi  om  their  i^everal  parents  who  had  educated  them  t  and 
these  customs  would  incline  them  to  order,  when  the  parents 
hail  the  element  of  order  in  them  ;  and  to  courage,  when  they 
had  tlie  element  of  courage  in  them.  And  they  would  natu- 
rally stamp  upon  their  children,  and  upon  their  cliildren^s  cliil* 
dren,  their  own  institutions  i  and,  as  we  are  saying,  iliey  wooM 
find  their  wuy  into  the  larger  society,  having  already  their  own 
peculiar  laws. 

CUs  Certainly. 

Ath*  And  every  man  surety  likes  his  own  laws  best,  and  the 
laws  of  others  not  so  well. 

Ole.  True. 

AtL  Then  now  we  seem  to  have  stumbled  upon  the  begxn* 
ningB  of  legislation  ? 

CU,  Exactly* 

Ath,  The  next  step  wH!  be  that  these  persons,  who  meet  to- 
gether»  must  choose  some  arbitere,  who  will  inspect  the  laws  of 
all  of  them,  and  will  publicly  present  such  of  them  as  they  ap- 
prove to  the  chiefs  who  lead  the  tribes,  and  are  in  a  manner 
their  kings,  and  will  give  them  the  choice  of  them.  These  will 
themselves  be  called  legislators,  and  will  appoint  magistrates, 
framing  some  sort  of  aristocracy,  or  perhaps  monarchy,  out  of 
the  dynasties  or  lordships,  and  in  this  altered  state  of  the  gov- 
ernment they  will  live, 

UU^  That  would  certainly  be  the  regular  order. 

Atk  Tlien,  now  let  us  speak  of  a  third  form  of  the  state  in 
which  £1  other  forms  and  conditions  of  polities  and  cities  ooii* 
cur. 

C/e.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Ath.  That  wliich  Homer  has  pointed  out  as  the  third  form, 
which  succeeds  the  second.     He  founded  Dardania,  he  says,  — 

»  F«r  Um  liolj  nium  h*d  uoi  m  t«I  bitti  bmli  on  tbt  pbJa  tc  b«  &  eil j  oT  va»> 
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For  indeed,  in  these  verses,  and  in  what  he  said  of  the 
Cyclops,  he  gpeaks  the  words  of   God  and  nature  ;   for 
the  inspiration  of  poets  is  divine,  aind  often  in  their  gtraing,  by 
the  aid  of  tlie  Muses  and  the  Graces^  thej  attain  truth. 

Ch,  Yes. 

Ath,  Tlien  now  let  ns  proceed  with  the  rest  of  our  tale^  which 
will  probably  be  found  to  illustrate  iu  some  degree  our  proposed 
design.     Shall  we  do  m  ? 

CU*  By  all  means. 

Ath*  Hium  was  built  when  th^y  had  descended  from  the 
^ountain^  iu  a  large  and  fiiir  plain,  on  a  sort  of  low  hill,  wa- 
^  '^red  by  many  rivers  descending  from  Ida. 

CU.  That  is  what  they  say. 

Ath,  That  we  must  suppose  to  have  taken  place  many  ages 
Her  the  deluge? 

CU.  Yes ;  many  ages  must  have  elapsed. 

Ath,  A  marvelous  forgetfulness  of  the  former  destruction 
¥Ou]d  appear  to  have  come  over  them,  when  they  placed  their 
town  right  under  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  heights^ 
and  trusting  for  security  to  not  very  high  hills,  either. 

Ck.  There  must  have  been  a  long  interval,  ^ — that  b  evi- 
dent. 

Ath.  And,  as  men  increased  in  number,  many  other  dtiea 
would  begin  to  be  built  on  the  plain  ? 

Cie,  Doubtless. 

Ath,  Those  ciUes  made  war  against  Troy,  —  by  sea  as  well 
•g  by  land  —  for  at  that  time  men  were  ceasing  to  be  afraid  of 
the  sea. 

Cle,  That  is  clear. 

A(h,  The  Achaeans  remained  ten  years,  and  overthrew  Troy* 

CIs.  True. 

AlJu  And  during  the  ten  years  in  whioh  the  Achaeang  were 
besieging  Eium,  the  homes  of  the  besiegers  were  fiUling  into 
tax  evil  plight.  Their  youth  revolted  ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  own  cities  and  families,  they  did  not  receive 
them  properly,  and  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  numerous 
deaths,  murders,  exiles,  were  the  consequence.  The  exUes 
came  again,  under  a  new  name,  no  longer  Achaeaus,  but  Dori- 
ma,  —  a  name  which  they  derived  from  Dorieus,  who  was  the 
aaaembler  of  them.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  by  you  Lace 
daemonians  as  part  of  the  history  of  Sparta. 
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Mtg.  Certainly. 

Atfu  Thus,  after  digressing  from  tho  original  subject  of  li 
nito  muaic  and  <lrinkmg-botit8«  Uiq  argument  has,  us  if  bj  in- 
Kpiration,  returned  to  tlie  same  point,  and  preaenta  to  us  another 
handle  of  diaiourse.  For  we  have  come  to  the  idttlement  dt 
Laoedaemon  ;  which^  as  you  truly  «ay,  ia  in  laws  and  in* 
stitutions  the  sister  of  Crete.  And  we  are  all  the  better 
for  the  digresaion,  because  we  have  gone  through  various  statea 
and  settlementBf  and  have  beheld  a  ^st,  sooond,  and  thinl  state 
in  their  origins,  succeeding  one  another  in  infinite  time  and 
BontinuouB.  And  now  there  appears  on  the  horizon  a  fourth 
letate  or  nation,  which  was  once  In  process  of  settlement,  and 
still  remains  settled*  If>  out  of  all  these,  we  are  able  to  discern 
what  is  well  or  ill  settled,  and  what  laws  are  the  salvation  or 
destruction  of  cities,  and  what  changes  would  make  a  atate 
happy,  O  Megillus  and  Qemiaa,  at  this  point  we  may  begin 
again,  unless  we  have  tome  reason  to  find  fault  with  what  hat 
preceded. 

Meg,  if  some  god,  Stranger,  would  promise  us  that  our  new 
inquiry  about  legislation  will  be  as  good  and  fUll  jis  Uie  last,  C 
would  go  a  long  way  to  hear  such  another,  and  would  think  that 
the  longest  day  — ^  and  we  are  now  approaching  the  summer  soU 
stice  —  was  too  short  for  the  discussion. 

AtL  Then  I  suppose  that  we  must  consider  this  subject? 

Meg,   Certainly. 

Ath,  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  thought  at  that  moment,  when 
Laoedaemon  and  Argos  and  Messene  and  the  other  countnet 
were  all  in  complete  subjection,  Megillus,  to  your  ancestors ; 
tor  at  a  later  date,  as  the  legend  informs  us,  tliey  divided  their 
army  into  three  portions,  and  settled  three  cities,  Ar;g06  aod 
Measene  and  Laoedaemon. 

Meg^  True. 

Ath,  TemenuB  was  the  king  of  Argos,  Cresphontes  of  Mes- 
sene, Procles  and  Eurysthenes  of  Lacedaemun. 

Meg*  Of  course. 

AOi*  To  these  kings  all  the  men  of  taat  day  made  oath  thut 
they  would  assist  them,  if  any  one  subverted  their  kingdom. 

Meg*^  True. 

AtK  But  can  a  kingdom  be  destroyed,  or  was  any  other  fons 
of  government  iver  destroyed,  by  any  but  the  rulers  them 
selves  ?  Surelj^  not  HaTe  we  forgotten  what  has  just  beea 
laid  down? 
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^/A,  And  may  we  not  now  further  confirm  what  was  thoD 
laid?  For  we  have  come  upon  f^cte  which  have  brought  ite 
back  agam  to  the  principle;  so  that,  in  resuming  the  diicussion. 
we  shall  not  be  inquiring  about  an  empty  theory,  but  ^. 
about  events  which  actually  happened.  The  case  was  as 
follows:  Three  royal  heroes  made  oath  to  three  cities  which 
were  under  a  kingly  government,  each  to  the  other^  that  i>oth 
rulers  and  subjects  should  govern  and  be  governed  according  to 
the  Jaws  which  were  common  to  all  of  them :  on  the  one  hand, 
as  time  and  the  race  went  forward,  the  rulers  promised  that  they 
would  not  make  their  rule  more  arbitrary ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  subjects  said  that,  if  the  rulers  observed  these  conditions, 
they  would  never  subvert  or  permit  others  to  subvert  ihoaa 
kingdoms;  but  that  the  kings  would  assist  kings  and  peoplea 
when  injured,  and  that  peoples  would  assist  peoples  and  kinga 
in  like  manner.     Is  not  this  true? 

Meg*  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  these  three  states  to  wham  laws  were  given,  whether 
by  their  kings  or  by  any  others,  had  this  very  great  security  for 
their  constitutions  ? 

Meg.  What  security? 

Aih,  That  the  other  two  states  were  always  to  come  to  ibm 
e  agunst  a  rebellious  third* 

Meg*  True 

Aih*  Many  persons  say    that   legislators   ought   to  impoie 
laws  as  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  ready  to  receive  $ 

it  this  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  command  gymnastic  masters 

physicians  to  treat  or  cure  their  pupils  or  patients  in  an 
eable  manner. 

Meg*  Eiactly. 

Aih,  Whereas  the  physician  may  often  be  too  happy  if  he 
restore  health,  and  make  the  body  whole,  without  any  very 
X  infliction  of  pain. 
^eg.  Certainly, 

AlL  There  was  also  another  advantage  possessed  by  the  men 
of  that  day,  which  greatly  lightened  the  task  of  passing  laws. 

Meg.  What  was  that? 

Atk,  The  legislators  of  that  day,  when  they  equalised  prop* 

;y,  escaped  the  great  accusation  which  generally  arises  in  leg* 
lation,  if  a  person  attempts  to  disturb  the  possession  of  land, 

to  get  rid  of  debts ;  because  he  sees  that  without  this  Ibera 
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«an  never  be  ftnj  real  e<|ualit3r-  Novr,  In  general,  when  Uit 
legislator  nttempt^  to  tniike  a  new  Betilement  of  tucli  matters, 
every  one  meets  him  with  the  cry,  **  that  he  li  not  U)  dlsttirb 
[  vt!tiUi<l  iuturestay"  -^  declaring  with  iniprecalions  that  he  is  iBtrcK 
^  ducitig  o^prariaa  law  and  abolition  of  dcbtg,  until  a  man  is  at  hia 
wits'  end ;  whereaa  no  one  could  quarrel  with  the  Dorians  for 
distributing  the  land,  —  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  ;  and 
as  far  debts,  they  hod  none  which  were  considerable  ur  of  old 
fielding. 

Merj,  Very  tme, 

AtL  But  then,  my  good  friendty  why  did  thft  Mttlemeiit  a&d 
legislation  of  their  country  tani  OQl  »o  badly? 
_-        M^g,  How  do  you  meaa ;  and  for  what  do  you  blamt 
them? 

Adu  There  were  three  kingdoms^  and  of  these,  two  qtdekly 
Drruptijd  their  arigiiial  constitutioD  and  laws,  and  the  only  one 
^  Whicli  remuiued  was  the  Spartan. 

Mifg^  The  quostion  which  you  mk  is  not  easily  answered* 

Ath'  And  yet  must  be  answered  when  we  are  inquiring  about 
laws,  which  is  our  old  man's  Bot)er  game  of  play ;  and  b(*guUes 
tlie  way,  as  1  said  at  first  setting  out  on  our  journey. 

Meg,  Certainly  ;  and  we  raust  find  out  why  this  waa. 

Adi,  Wlrnt  laws  are  more  worthy  of  our  att4?ntion  than 
which  hiiYo  regulated  such  cities  ?  or  what  cities  or  fletU< 
are  greater  or  more  famous  ? 

Mfg.  1  know  of  none. 

Ath,  Can  we  doubt  that  they  intended  these  institutions  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  Peloponnesus,  but  of  all  die  Hd- 
lenett  hi  case  they  were  attacked  by  the  barbarian  ?  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  about  Ilium,  when  they  provoked  by 
their  insolence  the  Trojan  War,  relied  upon  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Empire  of  Ninus,  which  still  subsisted  and 
had  a  great  prestige ;  the  people  of  those  days  fearing  the  united 
A^ssyrian  Empire  just  as  w©  now  fear  the  great  king.  And  the 
Mecond  capture  of  Troy  waa  a  serious  offense  on  their  part^  be* 
eaose  Troy  was  a  portion  of  the  Assyrian  Empire*  To  meet 
this  danger  iJie  constitution  of  the  single  array,  distributed  into 
three  cities,  wii«  devised  by  the  royal  brothers,  sons  of  Herades, 
and  far  better  ordered  than  the  expedition  against  Troy.  For, 
in  the  flrst  place,  they  had,  as  they  thought,  in  the  Heradidae 
better  leaders  than  the  Pelopidae ;  in  the  next  place,  they  con* 
•idered  that  this  army  was  superior  in  valor  to  that  which  wont 
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igUQftt  Troj ;  fcr^  although  the  ktter  conquered  the  Ti*ojft[iB» 

I  they  were  themselves  conquered  by  the  Heradidfte  — Acbaeaiu 

{by  Dorians.     May  we  not  suppose  that  this  was  the  iDtontioa 

[With  which  the  men  of  tho6e  days  framed  the  constitutions  of 

their  states  ? 

Mt^.  Quite  true. 
Ath.  And  would  not  men  who  had  shared  with  one  an*    ^^ 
L.  other  many  dangers,  and  were  governed  by  a  single  race 
■|  of  royal  bro^Jiers,  and  had  taken  the  advice  of  orades,  and  in 
^Hfiaitlciilar  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  be  likely  to  think  that  sqgIi 
^^pn  order  would  be  permanent  and  Listing  ? 
^^      Mtg.  Of  oourae  they  would* 

I  Aih*  Yet  these  institutions,  of  which  such  great  expectations 

were  entertained,  seem  to  have  all  rapidly  vanished  away  ;  with 

the  exception,  as  I  was  saying,    of  that  small  part  of  them 

which  existed  in  your  land.     And  this  third  part  has  never  to 

this  day  ceased  warring  against  the  two  others  ;  whereas,  if  the 

I      original  idea  had  been  carried  out,  and  they  had  agreed  to  be 

^^■me,  their  power  would  have  been  invincible  in  war, 

^F     Me^,  Certainly. 

Ath*  Now,  what  was   the  ruin   of  this  great  confederacy? 
That  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Meg^  Certainly,  no  one  will  ever  find  more  striking  instances 
of  laws  or  governments  being  the  salvation  or  destruction  of 
great  and  noble  interests,  than  are  here  presented  to  his  view. 
Ath^  Then   now  we  seem  to  have  happily  arrived  at  a  real 
and  important  question  ? 
Mig.  Y^Tj  true. 

Ath*  Did  you  never  observe,  sage  friend,  that  men  in  gea 
eral,  and  we  ourselves  at  this  moment,  often  &ncy  that  they  set 
some  beautiful  thing  which  might  have  effected  wonders  if  they 
tiad  only  made  a  right  use  of  it  —  in  some  way  or  other ;  and 
yet  this  mode  of  looking  at  things  noay  turn  out  after  aU  to  be 
a  mistake,  and  not  according  to  nature,  either  in  our  own  cast 
or  in  any  other? 

J/fy.  To  what  are  you  referring  when  yon  say  this  ? 
AiL  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  admiration  of  the  aforesaid 
Heradid  expedition,  which  was  so  noble,  and  might  have  had 
tQch  wonderful  results  for  the  Hellenes,  if  only  rightly  used 
sud  I  was  just  laughing  at  myself, 

Meff.  But  were  you  not  right  and  wise  in  speaking  as  yof 
Udf  and  we  in  assenting  to  you  ? 
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Ailu  Perhjipfl  ;  and  yet  I  cazmot  help  obfterviiig  tliat  imy 
frho  aee*  anythinn;  great  or  powerful,  immediately  hu  ilus 
ingv  — ^"  If  t*»e  owner  only  knew  how  to  iwe  hit  great  and  nobto 
possension,  how  happy  would   he  be^  and  what  great  reeolta 
woul<l  he  attnin  I  ** 

J/ry.  And  is  not  tfiis,  agatn^  very  right? 
Ath,   ReHec!t ;  in  what  point  of  view  does  this  sort 
praise  appear  just :  First,  in  rt*ferencii  to  the  queetiou  in  hand 
\i  tlie  then  commander*  had  known  how  to  urraoge  their  army 
proptrrly,  how  would  they  have  attained  auoeeaa  ?     Would  nol 
tills  have  been  the  way  ?     They  would  have  l)ound  them  all 
firmly  together  and  preserved  them  forever,  giving  them  fre»- 
dom  and  dominion  at  pleasure,  combined  with  tlie  power  of  dcK 
ing  in  the  whole  world,  Hellenic  and  barbarian,  whatever 
and  their  descendanta  de&ired.     Would  not  that  have  been 
ipim? 

Mi^^  Yery  true, 

Atk^  Suppose  any  one  were  in  the  same  way  to  expraaa  Ui 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  great  wealtli  or  fiwnily  honor,  or  any* 
thing  of  this  sort,  he  would  pniise  them  under  Uie  idoa  thai 
through  them  he  would  attain  either  all  or  the  greater  and  chief 
part  of  what  he  desires. 

Meg.  Ye^,  tliat  seems  to  bo  true, 

Ath,  Well,  now,  and  does  not  the  argument  show  that  there 
la  one  common  desire  of  all  mankind  ? 

Meg.  Wliftt  is  that? 

Ath*  The  desire  which  a  man  haa,  that  all  thlngi  may  oom« 
to  pass  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  hia  soul  —  at  any  ratai 
Ihings  human,  if  not  divine. 

Mfg.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And,  as  we  ever  desire  this,  in  youth  and  In  manhoo^ 
and  in  old  age,  for  this  we  cannot  help  always  praying  also. 

Meg.  No  doubt, 

Afh,  And  we  join  in  the  prayers  of  our  MendSy  and  aak 
them  what  they  ask  for  themselves  ? 

Meg    Certainly. 

Ath,  Dear  is  the  son  to  ih^  &ther  —  the  yonnger  to 
elder. 

Mea.  Of  course* 

Ath,  And  yet  the  son  often  prays  to  obtain  things  which  thi 
fither  prays  that  he  may  not  obtain* 

Meg,  When  the  son  is  young  and  foolish,  yoo  mean  P 
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Aih.  Tea ;  and  when  the  father,  in  die  dotiige  of  age  or  the 
beat  of  youthf  haidng  no  sense  of  right  and  justice,  prays  with 
fervor,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  like  those  of  Theseua 
when  he  cursed  the  unfortunate  llippolytuB,  do  you  imagine 
that  the  son,  having  a  sense  of  right  and  justice,  will  join  in 
his  £iiher*ft  prayers  ? 

M^»  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  a  man  should  not  desire 

;  or  endeavor  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  wish,  whUe  hia 

wish  is  at  variance  with  his  reason.     Every  one  of  us,  whether 

individual  or  state,  ought  to  pray  and  endeavor  that  ha  may 

have  wisdom.  -oj^ 

Aik.  Yes ;  and  I  remember,  and  you  will  remember,  my 
•aying  at  fiist^  that  a  statesman  and  legislator  ought  to  ordain 
laws  with  a  view  to  wisdom;  whereas  you  were  saying  that 
the  good  lawgiver  ought  to  order  all  with  a  view  to  war.  And 
to  this  I  replied  that  there  were  four  virtues,  and  that  your  re- 
gards were  fixed  on  one  of  the  four  only ;  but  that  you  ought 
to  regard  all  virtue,  and  especiallj  that  which  comes  first,  aud 
is  the  guide  of  oil  the  rest  —  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  and  miod 
and  opinion  united  with  the  affection  and  desire  which  waits 
upon  them.  And  now  the  argument  returns  to  the  same  point, 
ftnd  I  say  once  more,  in  jest  If  you  like,  or  in  earnest  if  you 
like,  that  the  prayer  of  a  fool  is  full  of  danger,  being  likely  to 
end  in  the  opposite  of  what  he  desires.  And  if  you  would  rather 
receive  my  words  in  earnest,  I  am  willing  that  you  should; 
and  you  will  find,  I  suspect,  that  they  accord  with  the  view 
which  has  been  already  urged,  that  not  cowardice  was  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Dorian  kings  and  of  their  whole  de- 
•ign,  nor  ignorance  of  military  matters,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  or  of  their  subjects ;  but  the  cause  vras  the  corrupt- 
ing infiuence  of  the  other  vices,  and  especially  their  ignorance 
»f  the  most  importaot  human  avoirs.  That  this  was  at  that 
time,  and  is  still,  and  always  will  he  the  case,  I  will  endeavor, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  make  out  and  demonstrate  to  you  who 
are  my  friends,  as  the  argument  proceeds. 

CU,  Pray  go  On,  Stranger;  compliments  are  troublesoiue, 
.ut  we  will  show,  not  in  word  but  in  deed,  that  we  prize  your 
words,  for  we  will  give  them  our  best  attention ;  and  that  is 
Ihe  way  in  which  a  gentleman  expresses  his  approval. 

Mffff*  ExccllcDt,  Cleinias  ;  and  let  us  do  as  you  say. 
Heaven  wills.     Go  on. 
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AtL  Well,  then,  proceeding  in  the  same  iraiii  of  thoight,  I 
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ULj  that  the  greatest  ignorance  was  the  run  of  that  power,  aud 
that  now,  as  then,  ignorance  is  min.  And  if  this  be  tme,  the 
legislator  must  endeavor  to  implant  wisdom  in  states,  and  baa* 
ish  ignorance  to  the  utmost  of  hb  power. 

Cle.  That  is  evident 
_Q        ^^^*  Then  now  consider  what  is  really  the  greatest  ig^ 
norance.     I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  and  Megil* 
las  would  agree  with  me  about  this  ;  for  my  opinion  is  — 

Cie.  What? 

Ath.  That  the  greatest  ignorance  is  when  a  man  hates  that 
which  he  nevertheless  thinks  to  be  good  and  noble,  and  lovee 
and  embraces  that  which  he  knows  to  be  unrighteous  and  eviL 
This  disagreement  between  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  the  judg- 
ment of  reason  in  the  soul  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  worst  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  greatest  too,  because  affecting  the  greatest  parC 
of  the  human  soul,  for  the  principle  which  feels  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  individual,  is  like  the  multitude  in  a  state.  And 
when  the  soul  is  opposed  to  knowledge,  or  opinion,  or  reason, 
which  are  her  natural  lords,  that  I  call  folly,  just  as  in  the  state, 
when  the  moss  of  the  people  refuses  to  obey  their  rulers  and 
the  laws ;  or,  again,  in  the  individual,  when  £iir  reasonings  have 
their  habitation  in  the  soul  and  yet  do  no  good,  but  rather  the 
reverse  of  good.  All  these  cases  I  term  the  worst  ignorance, 
whether  in  individuals  or  states.  I  am  not  speaking,  Stranger, 
as  you  will  understand,  of  the  ignorance  of  handicraftsmen* 

Cle,  Yes,  my  friend,  we  understand  and  agree. 

Ath,  Let  this,  then,  be  our  first  declaration  and  assertion, 
that  the  citizen  who  docs  not  know  these  things  ought  never  to 
have  any  kind  of  authority  intrusted  to  him ;  he  must  be  stig- 
matized as  ignorant,  even  though  he  be  skillful  in  calculation 
and  versed  in  all  sorts  of  accomplishments,  and  feats  of  mental 
dexterity ;  and  the  opposite  are  to  be  called  wise,  even  although, 
*tn  the  words  of  the  proverb,  they  know  neither  how  to  read 
uor  how  to  swim ;  and  to  them,  as  to  men  of  sense,  authority 
is  to  be  committed.  For,  O  my  friciuis,  how  can  there  be  the 
lejist  shadow  of  wisdom  when  there  is  no  harmony  ?  There  is 
none  ;  but  the  noblest  and  greatest  of  harmonies  may  be  truly 
said  to  l>e  the  greatest  wis<lom ;  and  of  this  ho  is  a  partaker 
who  lives  according  to  reason  ;  whereas  he  who  is  devoid  of 
reason  is  the  destroyer  of  his  house  and  the  opposite  of  tht 
savior  of  the  state :  he  is  ignorant  of  political  wisdooL  Le 
Ihis,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  be  laid  down  by  us. 
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Cfc»  Let  thM  be  laid  down- 

AiL  I   suppose  that  there   must  be  rulers  aud  subjects  in 
? 

Uk.  Certamlj. 

Ath,  And  what  are  the  received  principles  of  rule  and    «^^ 
obedience  in  cities,  whether  great  or  small ;  and  Bimilarly 
in  fiMnilies  ?     What  are  they,  and  how  many  in  number  ?     !» 
not  one  daim  of  authority  which  is  always  just^  that  of  Others 
and  mothers  and  in  genend  of  progenitors  over  their  offspring  F 

Ole,  Certainly. 

Atfu  Next  follows  the  pnnciple  that  the  noble  should  rule 
over  the  ignoble  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  elder  should  rule  and 
the  younger  obey  ? 

OU,  To  be  sure. 

Aih,  And»  fourthly,  that  slaves  should  be  ruled,  and  their 
masters  rule  ? 

OU.  Of  course, 

Ath,  Fifthly,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  comes  the  piinciple  that 
the  stronger  should  rule  and  the  weaker  be  ruled  ? 

Cle,  That  is  an  inevitable  sort  of  rule. 

Alh^  Yes,  and  a  rule  which  prev^s  very  widely  among  all 
creatures,  and  is  accx)rding  to  nature^  as  the  Theban  poet  Pin- 
dar once  said  ;  and  the  sixth  principle,  and  the  greatest  of  all, 
is  that  the  wise  should  lead  and  command,  and  the  ignorant  fol- 
low and  obey  ;  and  yet,  O  thou  most  wise  Findar,  as  I  should 
reply  to  him,  that  surely  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  accord- 
ing to  nature,  being  the  rule  of  law  over  willing  subjects,  and 
not  a  rule  of  compulsion* 

CU.  Very  true, 

AlA,  There  is  a  seventh  kind  of  rule  which  is  conferred  by 
the  arbitrament  of  the  lot,  and  is  dear  to  the  gods  and  a  token 
jf  good  fortune ;  he  on  whom  the  lot  falls  Is  the  ruler,  and  he 
who  ^EUls  in  obtddning  the  lot  goes  away  and  is  the  subject ;  and 
.has  we  afiirm  to  be  quite  just 

Cte^  Very  true. 

At^,  Then  now,  as  we  say  playfully  to  any  of  those  who 
lightly  undertake  the  making  of  laws.  You  see  before  you,  leg- 
islator, the  principles  relating  to  government,  and  you  see  too 
that  they  are  by  nature  opposed.  There  we  have  discovered  a 
Ibun tain-head  of  seditions,  to  which  you  must  attentL  And, 
first)  we  will  ask  you  to  consider  with  ns,  how  and  in  what  r^ 
Ipect  the  kingn  of  Argos  and  Messene  violated  these  our  msx 
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Ims,  and  ruineJ  themseh^es  and  the  grent  and  famous  Hellrmk 
power  A/{  the  olden  time.  Wu  this  becnttse  they  did  not  know 
the  truly  excelJent  saying  of  Hesiod^  that  the  luilf  is  oUask 
greater  than  the  whole  ?  Hia  moanbg  was,  that  when  the 
whole  wm  injurious  and  tlie  half  nio<ierate,  then  the  moderate 
was  more  and  better  than  tlie  immoderate. 
C/1p.  Very  true. 

Aih*  And  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  ignorance  is  les«  filial 
In  motmrchies  Uiaxi  in  democracies? 

^g.         CU,  The  probability  is  that  ignorance  will  be  a  more 
prevalent  disorder  among  kings,  because  they  lead  a  proud 
and  Inrurious  life. 

A(L  Is  it  not  fjalpable  that  the  kings  of  that  time  wem  gniltj 
of  trying  to  be  above  the  established  laws,  and  that  tliey  did  nol 
oonsisiently  observe  what  they  had  agreed  to  observe  by  word 
and  oath  ?  This  inconsistency  of  tlieirs  may  have  had  the  afH 
pearanoe  of  wis<inmf  but  was  really,  as  we  assert,  the  greateat 
Ignorance,  and  utterly  overthrew  the  whole  empire  through  fiital 
error  and  perversity. 

Ofe,  That  soems  to  be  true. 

AtL  Good  ;  and  what  ought  the  then  legislator  to  have  done 
in  onler  t^  avert  this  cahimity  ?  Truly  there  Is  no  great  wia* 
dom  in  knowing,  and  no  great  difficulty  in  telling,  aAer  the  evil 
has  happened ;  but  to  have  foreseen  the  remedy  at  the  time 
would  have  taken  a  much  wiser  head  than  oars. 
Me^,  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Any  one  who  looks  at  what  has  occurred  with  you,  Me- 
gillus,  may  easily  know  and  may  easily  aay  wliat  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  that  time, 

Meg,   Speak  a  little  more  clearly. 

Ath,  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  observation  wluch  t  am 
about  to  make. 

Meg.  What  is  that? 

AiL  That  if  any  one  gives  too  great  a  power  to  any  tiling 
*oo  much  food  to  the  body,  too  large  a  sail  to  a  vessel,  too  much 
%nthority  to  the  mind»  and  is  regardless  of  the  mean,  everything 
ti  overthrown,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  excess,  runs  in  the  one 
case  to  disorder,  and  in  the  other  to  injustice,  which  is  the  child 
of  excess.  I  mean  to  say,  my  dear  fnendj,  that  there  is  no  soul 
of  man,  young  and  irresponsible,  who  will  be  able  to  sustain  the 
temptation  of  arbitrary  power  —  no  one  who  will  not,  tuidet 
indi  cinumstanoes,  become  filled  with  folly,  that  worst  of  dla 
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eases,  und  be  hated  by  his  nearest  and  dearest  firiendB :  when 
ihiA  ha|>peii5  hU  kingdom  is  undermined,  and  all  hl^  power  van- 
bhes  ftom.  hioL  And  great  legislators  ahould  know  the  nature 
of  the  mean  and  take  heed  of  the  danger.  Now,  as  fiir  as  we 
can  guess  at  this  time  of  daj^  what  then  occurred  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows  i  — 

Meg,  What? 

AOu  A  god,  who  watched  orer  Sparta,  seeing  into  the  fu^ 
ture,  gaTe  jou  two  families  of  kings  instead  of  one ;  and  thus 
brought  70U  within  the  limits  of  moderation.  In  the  next 
place,  some  human  wisdom  mingled  with  divine  power,  ob&erv- 
ing  that  the  constitution  of  jour  government  was  still  feverish 
and  excited,  tempered  your  inborn  strength  and  pride  of  birth 
with  the  moderjition  which  comes  of  age,  making  the  „*„ 
power  of  your  twenty-eight  elders  equal  with  that  of  the 
kings  in  the  most  important  matters.  But  your  thii^d  savior, 
perceiving  that  your  government  was  still  swelling  and  foaming, 
imposed  the  power  of  the  Ephori  as  a  curb,  approximating  them 
to  officers  electee!  by  lot ;  and  by  this  arrangement  the  kingly 
office,  being  compounded  of  the  right  elements  and  duly  mod- 
erated, wiis  preserved,  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  all  the 
resL  Since,  if  there  had  been  only  the  original  le^slators,  Te- 
Aenus,  Cresphoutes,  and  their  cootemporaiies;,  as  fiur  ai  thej 
were  concerned,  not  even  tlje  portion  of  Aristodemus  would 
hare  been  preserved ;  for  they  had  no  proper  experience  in  leg- 
islation, or  they  would  surely  not  have  imagined  that  oaths 
woxild  moderate  a  youthful  spirit  invested  with  a  power  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  tyranny.  But  now  that  God  has  in- 
structed us  what  sort  of  government  would  have  been  or  will 
be  lasting,  there  is  no  wisdom,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  judg^ 
ing  a^r  the  event ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  from  an 
example  which  has  already  occurred.  If  any  one  could  only 
have  foreseen  all  this  at  the  time,  and  ha*!  been  able  to  mod- 
erate the  government  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  unite  them 
into  one,  he  might  have  saved  all  the  excellent  institutions 
which  were  tlien  conceived ;  and  no  Persian  or  any  other  arma- 
ment would  have  dared  to  attack  us,  or  would  have  reganled 
Hellas  as  a  power  to  be  despised. 

Cie.  True, 

Ath.  There  was  small  credit  to  us,  Cleinias,  in  defeating 
them  ;  and  the  discredit  was,  not  that  die  conquerors  did  not 
win  many  great  battles  00 th  by  land  and  sea,  but  what,  in  my 
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opinion,  brought  discredit  was,  first  of  all,  the  drcomstanoe  that 
of  the  three  cities  one  only  fonght  on  behalf  of  Hellas,  and  th« 
two  others  were  so  utterly  good  for  nothing  that  the  one  was 
waging  a  mighty  war  against  Lacedaemon  and  thus  prevented 
her  from  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
had  the  precedence  at  the  time  of  the  distribution,  when  asked 
to  aid  in  repelling  the  barbarian,  would  not  answer  to  the  call, 
or  give  aid.  Many  things  might  be  told  about  Hellas  in  con- 
nection with  that  war  which  are  far  from  honorable ;  nor,  in- 
deed,  can  we  rightly  say  that  Hellas  repelled  the  invader ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  unless  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  in 
gQo  concert,  had  repulsed  the  advancing  host,  all  the  tribes  of 
Hellas  would  have  been  fused  in  a  chaos  of  barbarians 
mingling  with  Hellenes,  and  Hellenes  with  barbarians ;  just  at 
nations  who  are  now  subject  to  the  Persian  power,  owing  to 
unnatural  separations  and  combinations  of  them,  are  dispersed 
and  scattered,  and  live  miserably.  These  things,  Megilloiy 
we  lay  at  the  door  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  as  they  are 
called,  past  and  present,  in  order  that  we  may  analyze  the 
causes  of  them,  and  find  out  what  else  might  have  been 
done.  We  were  saying,  for  instance,  just  now,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  great  and  unmixed  powers ;  and  this  was  under  the 
idea  that  a  state  ought  to  be  free  and  wise  and  harmonioos, 
and  that  a  legislator  ought  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  this  end* 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  our  continually  pro- 
posing aims  for  the  legislator  which  are  not  always  the  same 
aims  ;  but  wo  should  consider  when  wo  say  that  temperance  is 
to  be  the  aim,  or  wisdom  is  to  be  the  aim,  or  friendship  is  to  be 
^he  aim,  that  all  these  are  really  the  same  aims ;  and  if  there 
ire  more  words  of  the  same  kind,  let  not  that  disturb  us. 

Cle.  Let  us  resume  the  argument  in  that  spirit.  And  now, 
speaking  of  friendship  and  wisdom  and  freedom,  I  wish  that 
you  would  tell  me  at  what,  in  your  opinion,  the  legislator  should 
aim? 

Ath,  Hear  me,  then :  there  are  two  mother  forms  of  states 
from  which  the  rest  may  be  truly  said  to  be  derived ;  and  one 
of  them  may  be  called  monarchy  and  the  other  democracy ;  the 
Persians  have  the  highest  form  of  the  one,  and  we  of  the  other ; 
almost  all  the  rest,  as  I  wa8  saying,  are  variously  made  up 
of  these.  Now,  if  you  are  to  liave  lil)erty  and  the  combination 
of  friendship  with  wisdom,  you  must  have  both  of  these  forms 
of  government  in  a  measure  ;  that  is  what  the  argument  would 
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Bolbroe  —  saying,  that  ao  dty  can  be  well  governed  which  u 
not  made  up  of  both. 
Ofe,  Impossible* 

Atk,  The  state  which  has  become  eiclusively  and  excessively 
j  attached  to  monarchy  or  to  freedom  has  neither  of  them  in 
I  iDode radon ;  but  your  states,  the  Laconian  and  Cretan,  have  a 
certain  moderation ;  and  the  Athenians  and  Persians  having  bad 
more  at  first,  have  now  less.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of 
this? 

Cte,  By  all  means,  if  that  will  tend   to  the  elucidation 
of  our  subject* 

Ath.  Hear,    then:    There  was    a    time  when  the  Persians 

had  more  of  the  state  which  is  a  mean  between  slavery  and 

I  freedom.    In  the  reign  of  Cyrus  they  were  freemen  and  also 

i  lords  of  many  others ;    the  rulers  gave  a  share  of  freedom  to 

'  the  subjects,  and  being  treated  as  equals,  the  soldiers  were  on 

I  better  terms  with  their  generals,  and  showed  themselves  mora 

t  ready  in    the    hour  of  danger.     And  if  there  was  any  wise 

councilor  among  them,  he  imparted  his  wisdom  to  the  public; 

for  the  king  was  not  jealous,  but  allowed  him  full  liberty  of 

k  speech,  and  gave  honor  to  those  who  were  able  to  be  his  coun* 

I  aelors  in  anything,  and  allowed  all  men  equally  to  participate 

(in  wisdom.     And  the  nation  waxed  in  all    respects,  because 

there  was  freedom  and  friendship  and  communion  of  soul  among 

them, 

Ole,  That  certiunly  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 
Ath.  How,  then,  was  this  advantage  lost  under    Cambyst^s, 
and  again  recovered  under  T>arius?     Shall  I  try  to  divine? 

Cle,  That  question,  certainly,  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry. 

Atk.  I  imagine  that  Cyrus,  though  a  great  and  patriotic  gen- 
eral, never  had  any  real  education,  and  never  attended  to  the 
order  of  his  household. 

Ole.  What  makes  you  say  that  ? 

AtJu  I  thmk  that  from  his  youth  upwards  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  intrusted  the  bringing  up  of  his  children  to  the  women ;  and 
they  brought  them  up  from  their  childhood  as  the  ^vorites  of 
Ibrtune,  who  were  blessed  already,  and  needed  no  more  blessings. 
They  thought  that  they  were  happy  enough,  and  that  no  oue 
ihould  be  allowed  to  oppose  them  in  any  way,  and  they  com- 
palled  every  one  to  praise  all  that  they  said  or  did.  This  wan 
lie  manner  in  which  they  brought  them  up. 
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Cb.  A  benuii^  education  that! 

AtL  Such  liQ  education  m  women  were  llkelj  to  give  tlumi 
uitl  especially  priucesAes  whci  had  reeeutly  grown  rich,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Uie  men,  too*  who  were  occupied  in  wars  and 
dangers,  anfl  tai  buj^y  to  look  aiWr  them. 

67*.  There  \s  reason  in  what  you  gay. 

Atk,  Thuir  father  ha^l  possessioua  of  cattle  and  &heep,  and 
|.^.  many  herds  of  men  and  other  ammals;  but  he  did  not 
consider  that  those  to  whom  he  waa  about  to  make  them 
over,  were  not  trained  in  hia  own  calling,  which  wa«  Feraan  ; 
for  the  Persians  are  shepherds  —  sons  of  a  rugged  land,  which 
was  a  stern  mother,  and  well  fitted  to  produce  a  sturdy  race, 
able  to  live  in  the  open  air  and  watclu  and  to  %ht  iUao»  If 
lighting  was  required.  He  did  not  observe  that  liis  sons  were 
trainc^d  ditferenLly.  being  edacatedin  the  corrupt  Median  fiudiioa 
by  women  and  eunuchs  (tliis  was  their  higii  fortune),  which  led 
to  their  becoming  such  as  people  do  become  wh<3n  they  are 
brought  up  unreproved-  And  so,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his 
ions,  in  the  fullness  of  luxitry  and  license,  took  the  kIngriom« 
and  first  one  slew  tlie  other  liecause  he  could  not  endure  a  rival  $ 
andf  afterwards,  he  himself,  mad  with  wine  and  brutality,  lost 
kit  kingdum  through  the  Medes  and  the  eunuch,  as  tliey  adled 
him*  wh<>  despised  the  folly  of  Cambyses, 

Cle.  That  is  what  is  said,  and  is  probably  the  truth. 

Ath.  Yes;  and  the  tradition  says,  thiit  the  empire  came  back 
to  the  Persians,  through  Darius  and  tlie  seven  chiefs. 

Cle,  True. 

Ath.  Let  us  note  the  rest  of  the  story.  Observe,  that  Darioi 
was  not  the  eon  of  a  king,  and  had  not  received  a  luxuHoua  edcH 
cation*  Wlien  he  came  to  the  throne,  being  one  of  the  seven, 
he  divided  the  country  into  seven  portions,  and  of  this  there 
are  some  shailowy  traces  still  remaining;  he  raarle  laws  upon 
the  principle  of  introducing  a  sort  of  universal  equality  in  the 
tinier  of  the  state,  and  he  embodied  in  a  law  the  settletoenl 
of  tlie  tribute  which  Cyrus  promised,  —  thus  creating  a  feeling 
of  friendship  and  community  among  all  the  Persians,  and  iV 
aching  the  people  to  him  with  money  and  gifts.  Hence  hia 
•nnies  cheerfully  acquire*!  for  him  countries  as  large  as  those 
which  Cyrus  had  lefl  beliind  him.  After  Darius  came  Xerxes 
who  again  was  brought  up  in  the  riyal  and  himirious  fashion* 
Alight  we  not  justly  say  to  him^  "O  Darius,  why  did  you  not 
worn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunea  d*  Cyi-ui,  instead  of  bring 
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ip  Xerx^  in  the  same  way  in  whicih  he  bronglit  up  Cam* 
brses?'*  For  Xerxes  being  the  creation  of  the  same  edaca^^ 
tiou,  met  with  much  the  Kame  fortuoe  as  CambjseB ;  a  ad  from 
that  ^me  to  this  there  has  never  been  a  really  great  king  among 
the  Persians,  although  they  are  all  called  great.  And  I  would 
argue  that  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  fortune ;  the  i*easoa 
ia  rather  the  evil  life  which  is  generaUy  led  by  tiie  g^. 
sons  of  very  rich  and  royal  persons ;  for  never  will  boy  or 
man,  young  or  old,  excel  in  virtue,  who  has  been  thus  educated. 
And  thls^  I  say,  is  what  the  legislator  has  to  consider,  and  what 
At  this  moment  has  to  be  considered  by  us.  Justly  may  yoa^ 
O  Lacedaemonians,  be  praised  for  this  —  that  you  do  not  give 
Bpecia]  honor  or  mainteuance  to  poverty  in  particular,  or  to 
wealth  in  particular,  or  to  a  royal  rather  tlian  to  a  private  sta* 
tioD,  where  the  divine  and  inspired  lawgiver  has  not  originally 
commanded  them  to  be  given.  For  no  man  ought  to  have  pre- 
eminent honor  in  a  state  l^ecause  he  surpasses  others  in  wealth, 
any  more  than  because  he  is  swift  or  fair  or  strong,  unless  he 
have  some  virtue  in  him ;  nor  even  if  he  have  virtue,  unless 
he  have  this  particular  virtue  of  temperance* 

Meff.  What  do  you  mean.  Stranger  ? 
tA.  I  suppose  ^at  courage  is  a  part  of  virtue  ? 
f^.  To  be  sure. 

'fA,  Then,  now  hear  and  judge  yourself:  Woidd  you  like 
to  have  for  a  fellow-loflger  or  neighbor  a  very  courageous  man, 
who  had  no  control  over  himself? 

Jfejr*  Ueaven  forbid! 

At/i.  Or  an  artist,  who  was  clever  in  hb  profession,  bnt  • 
regue? 

Me0,  Certainly  not 

Ai/i,  And  surely  justice  does  not  grow  apart  from  temper- 
ance? 

Me^,  Impossible. 

AtL  Any  more  than  our  pattern  wise  man,  whom  we  exhib- 
bed  aa  having  his  pleasures  and  pains  in  accordance  with  and 
tofresponding  to  tme  reason,  can  be  without  temperance  ? 

Msff*  No. 

Ath*  Let  us  now  proceed  to  couBider  this  matter  in  referenoa 
to  tlie  due  and  undue  award  of  honors  in  states. 

M0ff,  In  what  way  ** 

Aik.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  temperance  without  tlte 
Diher  virtues,  existing  alone  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  rightly  to  be 
had  in  honor  or  dishonor  ? 


I        he  ha^ 
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M«^4  I  cannot  tell* 

Ath,  And  til  At  is  the  beat  answer;  for  whichever  al^ 
hiul  chosttri,  I  Uiiuk  Umt  you  wocdd  have  gone  wrong. 
Meff*  I  am  fortunate, 

Ath.  Very  good ;  a  quality,  which  is  a  mere  appendage  id 
things  honorable  and  dishonorable,  does  not  deserve  an  expret- 
•ion  of  opinion^  but  is  be«t  expressed  in  silence. 

Me^.  You  are  speaking  of  iemperniice,  when  you  say  this  ? 

AiL  Ye» ;  but  of  the  other  virtties,  tlial  which  having  thA 
addition  of  temperance  is  also  most  benedcia),  will  be  moet  d^ 
aerving  of  honor,  and  next  that  which  is  bouefldal  in  the  next 
uegree  ;  and  so,  each  of  them  will  be  rightly  honored  accordmg 
lo  a  regular  order. 

Mcff,  True. 
g^.        Ath,  And  ought  not  the  legislator  to  determine  thead 
daasea  ? 

Me^.  Certainly  he  should. 

Ai/t,  Sup[K>t^  that  we  leave  to  him  the  deternimadoD  In  d^ 
tail  of  particular  enactmentar  But,  as  we  ourselves  have  a  turn 
for  Icgidlatiou,  let  us  divide  laws  into  classes,  malung  a  drsti  m 
ieooud,  and  a  third  clasi,  aooording  to  their  importance. 

Meg*  Very  good* 

AiL  We  maintain,  then,  tliut  a  state  which  would  be  Rafe 
Imfjpy,  as  fiir  as  the  nuture  of  man  allows,  must  and  ought 
to  dljitributfi  honor  and  dishonor  in  the  right  way*  And  the 
right  way  is  to  place  the  goods  of  the  soul  first  and  highest  in 
the  scale,  always  assuming  temperance  as  a  c^^ndition  of  them; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  goods  of  the  body  ;  nnd  in  the 
third  phice,  those  of  money  and  property.  And  if  any  legis- 
lator or  state  departs  from  this  mie  by  giving  money  the  place 
of  honor,  or  in  any  way  preferring  Uiat  which  b  really  last, 
may  we  not  say,  that  he  or  the  state  is  doing  an  unholy  and 
inpatnotic  thing? 

Afeff.  Yes ;  let  that  be  plainly  asserted. 

Ath*  The  consideration  of  the  Persian  governments  led 
thus  to  enlarge*  We  remarked  thjit  the  Pcrnians  grew  worse 
and  worse.  And  we  aflirm  the  reason  of  this  to  have  beeftf 
that  they  too  mudi  diminished  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and 
jitroduced  too  much  of  despotism,  and  so  destroyed  friendship 
%nd  community  of  feeling.  And  when  there  is  an  end  of  these, 
no  longer  do  the  governors  govern  on  behalf  of  their  subjects 
tr  of  the  people,  but  on    behWf  of  themselves ;  and  if  they 
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Uiink  that  they  can  gain  ever  so  UtUe  far  themsdvea,  thej  de* 
rastata  cities,  and  send  fire  and  desolation  amoDg  frieadlj  races- 
And  as  thej  hata  mthlesslj  and  horriblj,  bo  ore  thej  hated ; 
and  when  they  want  the  people  to  tight  far  them^  they  tind  no 
oommunity  of  feeling  or  willingness  to  risk  their  lives  in  light- 
ing for  them ;  their  untold  myriads  are  useless  to  them  on  th« 
field  of  battle,  and  they  think  that  their  salvation  depend*}  on 
the  employment  of  mercenaries  and  strangers  whom  they  hire, 
just  as  if  they  were  in  want  of  men.  Moreover,  they  are  ^^^ 
ueoeflsarily  stupid,  since  they  proclaim  by  their  actions 
that  the  opinions  which  prevail  in  cities  about  the  honorable 
and  noble  are  a  trifle,  when  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 

Meff*  Quite  true* 

Atk,  And  now  enough  of  the  Persians,  and  their  present 
maladministration  of  their  government,  which  is  owing  to  the 
pre  vale  noe  of  slavery  and  despotism  among  them. 

Meg,  Good. 

Aih,  Next,  we  must  pass  in  review  the  government  of  Aiticai 
iti  like  manner;  juid  from  this  show  that  entire  freedom  and  the 
alMezroe  of  all  superior  authority,  is  not  by  any  means  so  good 
as  a  limited  government ;  which  wiis  our  ancient  Athenian  oon- 
ititution  at  the  time  when  the  Persians  made  their  attack  on 
Hellas,  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  on  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe-  There  were  four  classes  arranged  according  to  a 
property  census,  and  reverence  was  our  queen  and  tm^itef% 
and  made  us  willing  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  laws.  Also  tho 
Tastness  of  the  armament,  both  by  sea  and  on  land^  caused  a 
helpless  terror,  which  made  us  more  and  more  the  pervauts  of 
our  rulers  and  of  the  laws ;  and  for  all  these  reasons,  an  ex* 
oeeding  harmony  prevailed  among  us.  About  ten  years  before 
the  naval  engagement  at  Sal  amis,  Datis  came,  leading  a  Per- 
nati  host  by  command  of  Darius,  which  was  expressly  sent 
Bgainst  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  having  orders  to  carry 
them  away  captive  ;  and  these  orders  he  was  to  execute  under 
pain  of  death.  Now  Datis  and  his  myriads  soon  became  com- 
plete masters  of  Eretria^  and  a  fearful  report  reached  Athens 
hat  no  Eretrian  had  escaped  him ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Datii 
.  ad  Joined  hands  and  netted  the  whole  of  Eretria.  And  this 
Teport,  whether  wall  or  111  founded,  was  temble  to  all  the  Ilel* 
lenes,  and  above  all  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  sent  emlmssiea 
!n  all  directions,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  come  to  Uieir  relief, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  they,  eithf^r  ba 
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aftuse  they  were  deuuned  hy  the  Measeniim  woi  wUicii  wm 
going  on,  or  for  m>mQ  other  i^eason  (for  the  trula  of  the  nuittef 
U  not  accurately  known),  came  a  day  too  late  for  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  After  this»  the  newg  arrived  of  oaighty  preparation! 
boing  made,  and  inuumerablG  throats  came  from  the  king. 
Then,  as  Ume  went  on,  a  rumor  reacbed  un  that  Dariut  had 
ggg  died^  and  that  hin  aon,  who  wan  yuuug  and  ho(-headed«  had 
oome  to  tliG  throne  and  was  persUting  in  his  design.  11m 
Atlieniang  wore  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  eipe<lition 
was  directed  figainst  them,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  ;  and  bearing  of  tlie  bridge  over  the  Helleipoiit,  and 
the  canal  of  Athos,  and  the  host  of  ahips,  consideriiig  that  thera 
was  no  salvation  for  them  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  there 
was  no  one  to  help  tliera,  and  remombering  that  in  the  firat  ex- 
pedition, when  tlie  Persians  destroyed  Eretria,  no  one  dime  ta 
tlieir  help,  (ir  would  risk  the  danger  of  an  alliance  with  thenii 
they  thought  tliat  this  would  happen  again,  at  leoat  on  ktid ; 
nor,  when  they  looked  to  the  sea*  could  they  descry  any  hope 
of  salvation  j  for  they  were  attacked  by  a  thousand  vessels  and 
more.  One  chance  of  safety  remained,  slight  indeed  and  des- 
perate, but  their  only  one.  They  saw  that  on  the  former  oo* 
cation  they  had  gained  a  geemiugly  impossible  victory,  aodi 
borne  up  l>y  this  hope,  they  found  that  their  only  refuge  was 
in  themselves  and  in  the  gods.  All  these  things  created  in 
them  die  spirit  of  friend-^hip  ;  there  wa«  the  immediate  fear  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  other  present  fear^  which  sprang  out  of 
the  habit  of  obeying  their  traditional  laws,  and  which  I  have 
ieveral  times  in  the  preceding  discourse  called  reverence,  to 
whicli  the  good  man  is,  as  he  ought  be,  a  willing  servant,  and 
of  which  the  meaner  sort  of  man  is  apt  to  be  independent  and 
fearless.  If  they  had  not  been  possessed  by  Uiis  fear,  diey 
would  never  have  met  the  enemy,  or  defended  their  templet 
and  sepulchres  and  their  country,  and  all  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  them,  as  tJiey  did  on  that  occasion  ;  but  little  by  Uttlt 
they  would  have  been  all  scattered  and  dispersed. 

Me^,  Your  words,  Athenian,  are  quite  true,  and  worthy  of 
jourself  and  of  your  country; 

Ath,  Yes,  Megillus,  they  are  true  ;  and  I  may  properly  speak 
10  you,  who  have  inhente<l  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors,  of  the 
actions  of  that  day.     And  I  would  wish  you  and  Clemiaa  tc 
oonsider  whether  they  have  not  also  a  bearing  on  legislation 
tor  I  am  not  discoursing  only  for  the  pleafiure  of  talking,  but 
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fcr  Clie  argumeut's  sttke*  Please  to  remark  tljt,  alter  a  soru 
Ihe  tame  result  happened  to  us  vrhich  happened  to  the  Per- 
•laQs ;  and  as  they  led  their  people  into  utter  fiervltude,  so  we, 
OQ  the  other  hand^  led  ours  into  all  freedom.  And  now,  bow 
•hall  we  proceed?  for  I  would  like  you  to  observe  that  our 
previous  arguments  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves. 

Meg*  True;  bat  I  wish  that  you  would  give  ua  a  fitUer  -^>. 
ozplanatiou* 

Ath^  I  will.  Under  the  ancient  laws,  my  friends,  the  people 
wa6  not  as  now  the  master,  but  rather  the  willing  servant  of 
the  laws. 

Mtg,  What  laws  do  you  mean  ? 

AtL  In  the  first  place,  let  us  speak  of  the  laws  about  music ; 
that  is  to  say,  such  music  as  then  existed,  in  order  that  we  may 
trace  the  growth  of  the  excess  of  freedom  from  the  beginning ; 
fi>r  music  was  early  divided  among  us  into  certain  kinds  and 
manners*  One  sort  consisted  of  prayers  to  the  gods,  whicii 
were  called  hymns ;  and  there  was  another  and  opposite  sort 
called  lamentations,  and  another  termed  paeans,  and  another 
called  dithyrambs  j  of  which  latter  the  subject,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken«  was  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  And  they  used  the  actual 
word  **  laws,"  or  i^o/xot,  when  they  wanted  to  denote  a  particular 
Strain*  adding  only  as  an  epithet  '^  the  laws  or  strains  of  the 
harp."  All  these  and  others  were  duly  distinguished,  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  intermingle  one  sort  of  music  with  another. 
And  the  authority  which  determined  and  gave  judgment,  and 
punished  the  disobedient,  was  not  expressed  in  a  hiss,  nor  in  the 
most  immusical  ^  sweet  voices  *'  of  the  multitude,  as  in  our 
days;  nor  in  applause  and  clappings  of  the  hands.  But  the 
directors  of  public  instruction  insisted  that  the  spectators  should 
listen  in  silence  to  the  end ;  and  boys  and  their  tutors,  and  the 
multitude  in  general,  were  kept  quiet  by  the  touch  of  the  wand* 
Such  was  the  good  order  which  the  multitude  were  willing  to 
observe :  they  woul'l  not  have  dared  to  give  judgment  by  noisy 
cries.  And  then,  as  time  went  on,  the  poets  themselves  tntro^ 
duoed  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  ndsrule.  They  were  men  of 
genius,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  is  just  and  lawful 
11;  music;  raginj?  like  Bacchanals  and  possessed  with  inordinate 
delights  —  mingling  lamentations  with  hymns,  and  paeans  witb 
iithyrambs  ;  imitating  the  sounds  of  the  flu  to  on  the  lyre,  and 
maldng  one  general  confusion  ;  ignorantly  affirming  that  music 
has  no  tnith,  and,  whether  good  or  bad,  con  only  be  judged  of 
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rjg^tljr  by  t!io  fjleaiura  of  the  hoArer.  And  bj  eompoilfig 
ticeiitious  poenu,  and  addtiigf  to  them  words  im  licentious,  tbej 
fiATe  inspired  thd  maltitudo  with  lawloAsneM  and  boldness,  and 
made  tliem  fkncy  that  they  r4kn  judge  for  themselTot  about 
-^.  melody  and  Bong.  And  in  this  way,  the  theatreii  from 
being  mute  have  become  vocali  as  though  they  had  under-^ 
standing  of  good  and  bad  In  muaic  and  poetry ;  and  bstead  of 
an  aristocracy,  an  evil  sort  of  thcatrocracy  has  grown  up.  For 
if  the  democracy  which  judged  had  only  consisted  of  fr<H>men, 
Ihere  would  ha%'e  been  no  fatal  barm  done ;  but  in  mu^ic  Uicre 
first  arose  the  omversal  conceit  of  omnijsdenoe  and  genend  law* 
leatneis;  freedom  came  Ibllowing  afterwards,  and  men  fimcy- 
ing  that  they  know  what  they  did  not  know,  had  no  longer  any 
fear,  and  the  alNiencc  of  fear  begets  sharoelessuess.  For  what 
is  shamelesBuess  but  the  insolent  rcfustd  to  regard  the  opinion 
of  die  better  by  reason  of  au  overdaring  sort  of  liberty  ? 

M^^,  lliat  is  most  true. 

AtL  Consequent  upon  this  freedom  comes  the  other  f^edom 
of  disobedience  to  ntlers ;  and  then  the  attempt  to  fiscape  the 
control  and  ejchortatlon  of  futhen  mother,  elders,  and  when  near 
the  end»  the  control  of  the  laws  also ;  and  at  the  very  end  there 
is  the  contempt  of  oaths  and  pledges,  and  no  reganl  at  all  for 
the  goda,  —  herein  they  exhibit  and  imitate  the  old  Titanio 
nature  ;  and  thus  tliey  return  ngatn  to  thu  old^  and  lead  an 
evil  life»  and  there  is  no  eessutiou  of  ills.  Wliy  do  I  say  this  ? 
Because  1  tliink  that  the  argument,  like  a  horse,  ought  to  be 
pulled  up  from  time  to  time,  and  not  U>  be  allowed  to  nm  away, 
but  held  witi)  bit  and  bridle,  and  then  we  shall  not»  as  the 
proverb  says,  fail  of)  our  ass,  which  is  the  argtmient  Let  ua 
then  once  more  ask  the  question,  to  what  end  has  all  this  been 
said? 

Meg,  Very  good. 

Ath.  Tliis^  then,  has  been  said  for  the  sake^ — 

Meg.  Of  what  ? 

AtL  We  said  that  the  lawgiver  ought  to  have  three  thing! 
in  view :  1st,  tlmt  tlie  city  for  which  he  le^slates  should  be 
free ;  and  2dly,  be  at  unity  with  herself ;  and  3dly,  should 
have  understanding  ;  these  were  our  principles,  were  they  not^ 

Meg.  Certainly. 

AtL  With  a  view  to  this  we  selected  two  kinds  of  govern 
ment,  the  one  tlie  most  despotic,  and  the  other  the  most  free 
ilid  now  we  are  considering  which  of  them  is  the  right  form 
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ire  took  &  mean  m  botli  cases,  of  despotism  in  the  onej  luid  of 
liberty  in  the  other,  and  we  saw  that  in  a  mean  they  attained 
their  perfection ;  but  that  when  they  were  carried  to  the  ex* 
tieme  of  either,  slavery  or  despotism^  neither  party  were  the 
gainera. 

Me^>  That  is  very  true* 

Ath,  And  that  was  our  reason  for  considering  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Dorian  army,  and  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dardanlan  mountains,  and  the  removal  of  the  city  to  the  plain 
by  the  sea,  and  the  first  men  who  were  the  survivors  of  the 
deluge.  And  all  that  was  said  about  music  and  drinking,  and 
what  preceded,  has  been  said  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  a 
state  might  be  best  administered,  and  how  an  individual  might 
be^t  order  his  own  life.  And  now,  Megillus  and  Cleiiiias,  how 
are  we  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  our  words  are  of  any  value  ? 

Of.  Stranger,  I  think  that  I  see  how  a  proof  of  their  value 
may  be  obtained.  Thb  discussion  of  ours  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  just  what  I  at  this  moment 
want ;  most  atispiciously  have  you  and  my  friend  Megillus  oome 
in  my  way.  For  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me ; 
and  I  regard  the  coincidence  as  a  sort  of  omen.  The  greater 
part  of  Crete  is  going  to  send  out  a  colony,  and  they  have  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  a0air  to  the  Cnosians ;  and  the 
Cnosians  to  me  and  nine  others.  And  they  desire  us  to  give 
them  any  laws  which  we  please^  whether  taken  from  the  CreUin 
model  or  from  any  other ;  and  they  do  not  mind  about  their 
being  foreign  if  they  are  better.  Grant  me  then  this  favor, 
which  will  also  be  a  kindness  to  yourselves :  Let  us  make  a 
selection  from  wliat  has  been  said,  and  then  let  us  imagine  a 
rtate  of  which  we  wiU  suppose  ourselves  to  be  the  original  col- 
onizers. Thus  we  shall  proceed  with  our  inquiry,  and  at  the 
lame  time  I  may  have  the  use  of  the  frame-work  which  you  are 
ooDstructing,  for  the  city  which  is  in  contemplation. 

AUu  That  is  good  news,  Cleinias,  and,  if  MegilJus  haa  no 
cbjection,  you  may  be  sure  ^at  I  will  da  all  in  my  power  to 
please  you. 

Clt*  I  agree. 

Mtff.  And  I,  too, 

^*  Excellent;  and  now  ^et  as  begin  to  frame  the  ftikte. 
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mf.g^  AA<  &r,  A  ND  noWf  what  will  this  city  be  ?  T  do  iidi~ 
XA.  mean  to  ask  wlmt  is  or  will  be  the 
fiAme  of  the  place ;  that  may  be  determined  by  the  accident  €xi 
locally  and  the  original  settlemeut,  —  a  river  or  fountaiji,  or 
lome  local  deity  may  give  the  saiictioD  of  a  name  to  the  newly 
founded  city  ;  I  do  not  want  to  know  Uiat,  but  what  the  sltaa- 
tion  is ;   whether  mjiritiine  or  inland? 

Cleimai,  I  Bhould  imjigine,  Siranger,  thnt  the  city  of  which 
we  are  spenking  i»  about  t^igbty  stadiH  dlittuut  from  the  sciu 

Alk  And  are  Uiere  harbors  on  the  seaboard  ? 

Cfe,  Excellent  harbors.  Stranger;  there  oould  not  be  better. 

Ath*  YoQ  do  not  mean  to  say  that  1  And  is  the  surrounding 
country  pro<luctive,  or  in  need  of  importations  ? 

Ciif*  Hardly  in  need  of  anything. 

Ath,  And  is  there  any  neighboring  state? 

Ole,  None  whatever,  and  that  is  the  reason  fo^  selecting  tbm 
plaoe  ;  in  days  of  old,  there  was  a  migration  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  region  ha^i  been  deserted  from  time  ImmemoriaL 

Ath.  And  has  the  place  a  fiiir  proportion  of  hill,  and  plain, 
and  wood  ? 

Cle.  Like  the  rest  of  Crete  in  that 

Aih,  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  more  rode  than  plain  f 

Ole.  Exactly. 

Ath,  Then  there  is  some  hope  that  yotur  citiaens  may  be 
virtuous  ;  had  you  been  on  the  sea^  and  well  provided  with 
harbors,  and  an  importing  rather  than  a  producing  country 
some  mighty  savior  would  have  been  needed,  and  lawgivert 
more  than  mortal,  if  you  were  to  have  a  chance  of  preserving 
your  state  from  degeneracy  and  discordance  of  manners.  But 
there  is  comfort  in  the  eighty  stadia ;  although  the  sea  Is  too 
.|^e  near,  especially  if,  as  you  say,  the  harbors  are  so  goocU 
Still  we  moat  be  satisfied     Tlie  sea  is  pleasant  enough  ai 
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m  daily  companion,  bat  lit&s  also  a  liitter  and  brackish  quality ; 
filling  the  streets  with  merchants  and  shopkeeporg,  and  beget* 
ting  in  the  souls  of  men  uncertain  and  unfaithful  ways  —  mak- 
ing the  state  unfriendly  and  uhfaithiiil  both  Ui  her  own  citizen^ 
and  also  to  other  nations.  There  is  a  couBoIatlon,  therefore,  in 
the  country  producing  all  things  at  home ;  and  yet,  owing  to 
the  niggodness  of  the  soil,  not  providing  anything  in  great 
abundance.  Had  there  been  abundance  there  might  have  been 
a  great  export  trade,  and  a  great  return  of  gold  and  silver ; 
which,  as  we  may  safely  aMrm,  has  the  most  &tal  result  on  a 
state  whose  aim  is  the  attabment  of  just  and  noble  sentiments; 
llus  was  said  by  us,  if  you  remember,  in  the  previous  discussion. 

CU.  I  remember,  and  am  of  opinion  that  we  both  were  and 
are  in  the  right* 

Ath.  WelU  but  let  me  ask,  how  is  the  ootintry  supplied  with 
timber  for  slnp-bmlding  ? 

Cle,  There  is  no  pine  of  any  consequence,  or  fir,  and  not 
much  cypress ;  and  you  wUl  End  very  little  stone-pine  or  plane- 
wood,  which  shipwrights  always  require  for  the  interior  of  ships. 

Aih,  These  are  also  natural  advantages* 

Ck.  Why  is  that? 

Ath^  Because  no  dty  ought  to  be  easily  able  to  imitate  its 
enemies  in  what  is  misdueTous. 

Cle.  How  does  that  bear  upon  any  of  the  matters  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  ? 

Ath.  Remember,  my  good  friend,  what  I  said  at  first  about 
the  Cretan  laws,  that  they  looked  to  one  thing  only,  and  this, 
as  you  both  agreed^  was  war;  and  I  replied  that  such  laws,  in 
BO  iar  as  they  tended  to  promote  rirtue,  were  good ;  but  in  that 
they  regarded  a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole  of  virtue,  I  dis- 
approved of  them.  And  now  I  hope  that  you  in  your  turn 
will  follow  and  watch  me  if  I  legislate  with  a  view  to  anything 
but  virtue,  or  only  with  a  view  to  a  part  of  virtue.  For  1  con- 
sider that  the  true  lawgiver,  like  an  archer,  aims  only  at  that 
on  which  some  eternal  beauty  is  always  attending,  and  dis-  ^^^ 
misses  everything  else,  whether  wealth  or  any  other  bene- 
6ty  when  separated  from  virtue.  I  was  saying  that  the  imita- 
tion of  enemies  was  a  bad  thing;  and  I  was  thinking  of  a  case 
in  which  a  maritime  people  are  narassed  by  enemies,  as  the 
A^eniaus  were  by  Minos  (I  do  not  speak  from  any  desire  to 
fecaU  past  grievances)  ;  but  he,  a;  we  know,  was  a  great  naval 
potentate,  who  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  pay  him 
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m  crmtl  tiibute  ;  and  m  diofie  days  ther  had  no  ships  of  wur  m 
they  now  tiavc^  nor  was  the  country  Tilled  witli  sliip  tliiilier« 
uud  tlioTtjfurtJ  they  coiild  not  reiidily  build  them,  Hence  nei 
tber  cuuld  tlioy  lt?arn  how  to  imiUitc  their  enemy  at  sea,  or  be 
come  siiilorA  thcmHclves  and  in  thiB  wny  dirr^rtly  rcpcl  thcii 
enemies.  Better  for  them  to  have  lost  nuuiy  time*  ovcir  the 
•even  youths,  thiiJi  Unit  heavy-nrmed  and  statiouary  irtxips 
ihouKl  have  lx*en  turned  into  aallorg,  and  accuHtumed  to  leap 
quickly  on  shore*  and  ngain  to  hurry  back  to  their  ships  ;  oi 
lihould  have  fancied  Uiat  there  wjis  no  cliet^jico  in  not  awaiting 
tiie  attnck  of  an  enemy  and  dying  boldly  ;  and  tlmt  tliere  wore 
good  reo^sons,  and  plenty  of  them,  for  a  man  throwing  away  hli 
armn*  and  iHjbdving  himself  to  flight ;  which  is  affirmed  U{)O0 
oceusjon  not  to  be  dishonorable*  This  is  the  language  of  na\'ftl 
warfare,  and  is  anything  but  worthy  of  extraordinary  praise. 
For  we  should  not  teach  bad  habits,  least  of  all  to  Uie  b<?9t  p«lt 
of  the  citi7.eris.  You  may  learn  the  evil  of  such  a  practice  from 
Homer,  by  whom  OdysMeuii  is  iutroduced,  rebukmg  Agamem* 
non,  l)ecauae  he  desires  t^  draw  down  the  shi|)s  to  tile  seft  it 
ft  time  when  the  Achaeanfi  are  hard  prciwed  by  the  Trojaiia  ;^ 
be  gets  angry  with  him,  and  says :  — 


•"Who.  St  *  iim«  whim  tlui  hatll«  la  In  fhll  cry,  b!dd«it  Ui  dnir  the 
■hl|it  Uiio  liifl  nea,  UiaL  the  pntyee*  «f  th«  T^sdm  mAf  l»«  ftc«im|ilijit)eil  yvt  niatB^ 
and  high  niln  M  ii|Mit  ui?  For  lb*  AchfSMnt  wUJ  nol  m^uuin  Uia  WtUe,  wbea 
j^j  ths  li^pt  trt  dnwn  Into  tlie  u^,  but  thtj  mil  took  lahliid  Mid  wlU 
'^'    fttMH  aU^\  to  ihat  ths  eounid  wUich  you  give  wlU  [irovt  ii\)uiioai." 

You  see  thai  he  quite  knew  triremes  on  the  sea^  In  the  nelgli*! 
lH>rhood  of  fighting  men,  to  be  an  evil  j  lions  might  be  1 
trained  in  that  way  to  fly  from  a  herd  of  deer.  I^Iorooveff 
naval  powers  which  owe  their  safety  t-o  ships,  do  not  honor  thftt 
sort  of  warlike  exceHetice  wldeh  is  most  deserving  oi  honor* 
For  he  who  owes  his  safety  to  the  pilot,  and  the  captain,  and 
the  oarsman,  and  all  sorts  of  rather  good-for-nothing  persons, 
cajinot  rightly  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  But  how 
can  a  state  be  hi  a  right  condition  which  cannot  dulf  award 
honor  ? 

Cle*  It  is  hardly  possible,  I  admit :  and  yet.  Stranger,  we 
Cretans  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  battle  of  Salaoui 
was  the  salvation  of  Hellas, 

Aih,  Why,  yes;  and  that  b  an  opinion  which  preTaili 
widely  among  Helhnes  and  barbarians.  But  Megillus  and  I 
lay,  rather,  tliat  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  beginning,  aiMt 
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di0  battle  of  PUtaea  the  completion  of  the  great  deliverance^ 
and  that  these  battles  made  the  Hellenes  better ;  whereas  the 
tea-fights  of  Salamls  and  Artemlfimm,  for  I  maj  as  well  put 
them  both  together,  made  them  do  better,  if  I  maj  eaj  this 
without  offenfie  about  the  battles  which  helped  to  save  us. 
And  in  estimating  the  goodness  of  a  state,  we  regard  both  the 
Bituntion  of  a  country  and  the  order  of  the  laws^  considering 
^at  the  mere  preservation  and  contmuance  of  life  is  not  the 
most  honorable  thing  for  men,  as  the  vulgar  think,  but  the  oon- 
liniiance  of  the  best  life,  while  we  live ;  and  that  again,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken^  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made  already. 

Cli*  To  be  sure. 

Aih*  Then  we  have  only  to  ask,  whether  we  are  taking  this 
same  path  which  is  the  best  for  the  settlement  and  legislation 
of  states. 

Cfe,  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

At/i*  And  now  let  me  proceed  to  another  question  :  Who  are 
to  be  the  colonists  ?  May  any  one  come  out  of  aU  Crete ;  and 
is  the  idea  that  the  population  in  the  several  states  is  too 
numerous  for  Uie  means  of  subsistence  ?  For  I  suppose  that 
you  aro  not  going  to  send  out  a  general  inritation  to  any 
Hellene  who  likes  to  come-  And  yet  I  observe  that  in  your 
country  there  are  people  who  have  come  &om  Argos  .^^ 
and  Aegina,  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  Tell  me,  then, 
whence  do  you  draw  your  recruits  in  the  present  instance  ? 

Ck,  They  will  come  from  all  Crete ;  and  of  other  Hellenes, 
Peloponnesians  will  be  most  acceptable.  For,  as  you  truly 
observe,  there  are  Cretans  of  Argive  descent ;  and  the  race  of 
Cretans  which  has  the  highest  character  at  the  present  day  is 
the  Goriynian,  and  this  has  come  from  Gortys  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AtA.  Cities  find  coloniJi^ation  in  some  respects  easier  when 
the  colonists  are  of  one  race,  whicli  like  a  swarm  of  bees  goea 
from  a  single  country,  friends  from  friends,  owing  to  some  ptesa* 
ore  of  population,  or  other  similar  necessity;  or  liecause  a 
pardon  of  a  state  is  driven  by  factions  to  emigrate.  And  there 
have  been  whole  cities  which  have  taken  flight,  when  utterly 
W)nquered  by  a  superior  power  in  war.  This,  however,  which 
JB  in  one  way  an  advantage  to  the  colonist  or  legislator,  in 
another  point  of  view  creates  a  dif^culty.  There  b  an  element 
of  friendship  in  the  comm'inlty  of  race,  and  language,  and  laws, 
and  in  common  sacrihcea,  and  all  that ;  but  inasmuch  as  such 
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colonies  kick  against  any  laws  nrliloh  are  other  tban  Amy  h^ 
at  hamd,  aitliough  thej  havo  been  uiidoDc  bj  the  badneaa  of 
thcmt  yet  becaiue  of  the  force  of  habit  they  would  &m  pre- 
serve the  very  customs  which  were  tlicir  niin ;  and  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  who  is  tlieir  legislator,  finds  tliem  troublesoma 
and  rebellions*  On  the  other  hand,  the  coailux  ol  several  pop- 
ulations might  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  new  laws;  but 
tlien,  to  make  them  combine  and  pull  togetlier,  as  they  aay  t^ 
horses*  is  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  work  of  years.  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  which  perfects  the  virtue  of  men  like  iegia* 
laUon  and  colonization^ 

Cte.  No  doubt;  but  t  wish  that  you  would  explain  to  me 
clearly  what  is  your  view  in  saying  this. 

Atk,  My  good  iViend,  I  am  afraid  that  the  oourae  of  my 
speculations  is  leading  me  to  say  something  depreciatory  oi 
legislators,  but  if  the  word  be  to  the  purpose  there  can  be  no 
liAfm.  And  yety  why  am  I  dissatiafled,  for  I  believe  that  all 
human  beings  are  much  alike  ? 
Cie,  In  what  resfiect? 

AtJi.  I  was  going  to  say  that  man  never  legislates,  but  thai 
destinies  and  accidents  hnppening  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  legislate 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Either  the  violence  of  war  haa  ovei^ 
thrown  govemmenta,  and  clianged  laws,  or  the  hard  neoesaity 
of  poverty*  And  the  ]iower  of  disease  has  often  caused  inno* 
vations  in  the  stat^,  when  there  have  been  pestilencea,  and 
bad  seasons  continuing  during  many  years.  Any  one  who 
seee  all  this,  naturally  rushes  to  the  conclusion  of  wliicli  I  was 
speakings  that  no  mortal  legislates  in  anything,  but  that  lu 
bumMn  affairs  chance  is  almost  everything.  And  this  may  be 
laid  of  the  arts  of  the  sailor,  and  the  pilot,  and  the  physidiui, 
and  the  general,  and  may  seem  to  be  well  said,  and  yet  there 
»  aaother  thing  which  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  all  of 
them* 

Ck,  What  is  that  ? 

Ath*  That  God  governs  all  tilings,  and  that  chance  and  op- 
portunity cooperate  with  him  in  the  government  of  hanmi 
nfffiirs.  There  is,  however,  a  third  and  less  extreme  vieWf 
that  art  ought  to  go  along  with  them ;  for  I  should  say  that 
when  there  is  a  storm,  tliere  must  surely  be  a  great  advantage 
In  having  a  pilot     You  would  grant  that  ? 

Cle.  Yes, 

AtA.  And  might  not  thii  be  alio  said  of  leg^Iadon  as  well  aa 
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pf  odier  ttiingB ;  eveti  supposing  all  other  circumstances  &Tor- 
ible,  the  true  legislator  is  still  required,  from  time  to  time,  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  state  ? 

CZf,  That  I  admit 

Ath,  \u.  each  case  the  artist  would  \ye  right  in  praying  for 
eertain  favorable  conditions,  under  which  he  would  only  require 

exercise  his  art  ? 

Cle*  That  is  y%Tj  true. 

Aih*  And  all  other  artists^  if  thejr  had  to  oflTer  t^  th^ 
prayera.  would  ask  a  similar  boon  ? 

CU*  Certainly. 

Aih,  And  the  legislator  would  do  the  same  thing  which  they 

r«d? 

CU*  I  believe  that  he  would. 

Alhm  "  Come,  legislator,"  we  will  say  to  him  ;  **  and  what  ara 
tie  conditions  which  you  require  of  us  previously  to  organizing 
your  state  ?  **     What  ought  to  be  his  answer  to  this  ?     Shall  I 
give  the  answer  of  the  legislator  ? 

Cle.  Very  good. 

Aih*  He  will  say ;  ^  Give  me  a  stAte  which  is  governed  by  m 
tyrant,  and  let  the  tyrant  be  young  and  have  a  good  memory ; 
let  him  be  quick  at  learning,  and  of  a  courageous  and  noble 
nature ;  let  him  have  that  which,  as  1  said  before,  is  the 
inseparable  companion  of  all  the  other  parts  of  virtue,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  good  in  tliem." 

Cle,  1  suppose,  Megillus,  that  this  companion  virtue  of  which 
the  Stranger  speaks,  must  be  temperance  ? 

AtL  Yes,  Cleinias,  temperance  in  the  vulgar  sense,  not  that 
which  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  some  philosophers  is  dem« 
^.nstrated  to  be  prudence,  but  that  which  is  the  natural  gift  of 
children  and  animals,  and  makes  some  of  them  live  continently 
and  others  inoontinently,  but  when  isolated  was,  as  we  said, 
liardly  worth  reckoning  in  the  catalogue  of  goods.  1  think 
tliat  you  must  understand  my  meaning  ? 

Cle*  Certainly. 

AiL  Then  our  tyrant  most  have  this  as  well  as  tlie  other 
qt^aiities,  if  the  state  is  to  aoquire  the  form  of  government  which 
is  most  conducive  to  happiness  in  the  best  manner  and  in  the 
shortast  time  ;  for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  better  or 
ifMedier  way  of  establishing  a  polity  than  this. 

Cb.  By  what  possible  arguments.  Stranger,  can  any  one 
w^i  persuade  another  that  he  b  right  in  saying  that  ? 
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AA*  There  it  § urol j  no  dlfflcultj  in  Moiug,  Clei&ust  that  lUi 
ii  aoooniing  to  tlie  order  of  naturo? 

Ck,  You  would  assume,  ha  you  sujr,  a  tyrant  who  was  jronof 
temjierate*  quick  at  leamiug,  having  a  good  memory^  oourageoiUi 
oi  a  noble  nature  ? 

Alh*  Yqb  ;  and  you  must  add  fortunate ;  and  Ms  good  for* 
lime  must  be  that  he  h  the  contemporary  of  a  great  legUlator, 
atul  til  at  some  huppy  duince  brings  them  together.  When  thi« 
baa  been  aooonipii^hcd,  God  hiig  done  all  that  he  can  ever  do 
Ibr  a  state  which  he  de^^Ires  to  be  eminently  prosperous}  be 
baa  done  this  in  an  Inferior  degree  for  a  state  in  which  there 
are  two  such  rulers,  and  In  the  third  degree  when  there  are 
tliree.  The  difficulty  increases  with  ihe  increase  of  the  number, 
and  diminishes  with  tlie  (iiminution  of  tlie  number. 

Cle,  You  ujt'iin  to  siiy,  1  Muppose,  thiit  tlie  best  govemioenl 
ia  produced  from  a  tyranny,  and  origiimtos  in  a  good  lai 
and  an  orderly  tyrant,  and  most  eanily  and  rapidly 
of  Buch  a  tyranny  into  a  perfect  foi*m  of  government;  and, 
the  second    degree,  out  of  an  oligiirciiy ;    and,  in    the    Uuro^ 
degree,  out  of  a  democracy:  is  not  that  your  meaning? 

At/i*  Not  so  ;  I  mean  rather  to  sjiy  that  the  change  ia  belt 
made  out  of  a  tyranny  ;  and  secondly,  out  of  a  monarchy  ;  and 
thirdly,  out  of  tome  sort  of  democracy  j  fourthly,  in  the  capac- 
ity for  improvement,  comes  oligarchy,  which  has  the  greateit^ 
difficulty  in  admitting  of  such  a  change,  because  tlie  gOTem^fl 
ment  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  potentates.     I  ant  aup*^ 
|ioaiDg  that  the  It^giHlator  is  by  nature  of  the  true  sort,  and  tlial 
his  strength  h  united  with  t^iut  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  i 
and  when  be  is  strongest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
the  fewest  persons  concemcid,  as  in  a  tyranny,  there  the 
change  is  likely  to  be  easiest  and  most  rapid. 

Ck^  How  is  that  ?     I  do  not  understand. 

Ath.  And  yet  I  have  repeated  what  I  am  saying  a  goo4i 
many  times ;  but  I  suppose  that  you  have  never  seen  a  ci^  i 
which  is  under  a  tyranny  ? 

OU.  No ;  I  cannot  say  thai  I  have  any  great  desire  to  eee 
one.  fl 

Ath.  And  yet,  where  there  is  a  tyranny,  you  might  oertaiiilj^^' 
•ee  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

<%.  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  ^ 

Aik  I  mean  that  you  might  see  how,  without  trouble  and  Ufl 
so  TBT7  long  period  of  time«  the   tyrant,  if  he  wishea,  cat 
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rliADg«  the  manners  of  a  state ;  be  has  only  to  go  in  the  direo- 
[Iton  of  virtue  or  of  vice^  whichever  he  prefers,  he  himself  Bet- 
ting an  example  in  his  own  person,  praising  nod  countenancing 
eome  actiouB,  and  reproving  and  setting  a  note  of  dishonor 
upon  others. 

Ole,  But  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  citizenB  in  general 
will  at  once  follow  the  example  set  to  them  ;  or  how  cun  he 
have  this  power  both  of  persuading  and  of  compelling  them? 

Ath*  Let  no  one,  my  friends,  persuade  us  that  there  is  any 
quicker  and  easier  way  in  which  laws  act  upon  states  thim  when 
tJie  rulers  lead:  such  changes  never  have,  nor  ever  will,  come 
to  pass  in  any  other  way.  The  real  impossibility  or  difficulty 
is  of  another  sort,  and  is  rarely  surmounted  in  the  course  of 
ages ;  but  when  this  is  once  effected  in  a  state,  ten  thousand, 
or  rather  all  blessings  follow* 

Ola,  Of  what  are  you  speaking  ? 

Aih*  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  divine  love  of  temperate 
and  just  institutions  existing  in  any  powerful  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whether  in  a  monarchy  or  oligarchy  of  wealth  or  of  birth. 
You  might  as  well  hope  to  reproducse  the  character  of  Nestor, 
who  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  men  in  the  power  of  speech^ 
and  yet  more  in  his  temperance*  This,  however,  according  to 
the  tradition^  was  in  the  times  of  Troy ;  in  our  own  days  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  if  such  a  one  either  has  or  ever 
shall  come  into  being,  or  is  now  among  us,  blessed  is  he  and 
blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  wbe  words  that  flow  from  ^.^ 
his  lips.  And  this  may  be  said  of  power  in  general. 
When  the  supreme  power  in  man  coincides  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  temperance,  then  the  best  laws  are  by  nature 
^amed,  and  the  best  constitution ;  but  in  no  other  way  will 
Ihey  ever  come  into  being.  And  I  would  have  what  I  am 
saying  regarded  as  a  sort  of  divination  and  declaration  that» 
in  one  point  of  view,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  for  a  city  to 
have  good  laws,  but  that  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  nothing  can  be  easier  or  sooner  eflTected,  granting  our 
supposition. 

Cle,  How  do  yon  mean  ? 

Ath*  Let  us  try  to  put  into  words  the  laws  which  are  suitable 
to  your  state ;  like  children,  framing  our  lips  to  utter  them. 

Ge,  Let  ns  proceed  witnout  delay. 

Ath>  Then  let  us  invoke  God  at  the  settlement  of  our  state; 
may  he  hear  and  be  propitious  to  us,  and  come  and  set  in  order 
die  state  and  the  laws  1 
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Cie.  May  he  come  I 

Ath.  But  what  form  of  polity  are  we  going  to  give  the  edfl 

Cle,  Tell  me  what  you  mean  a  little  more  dearly.  Do  jot 
mean  what  form  of  polity,  as,  for  example,  democracy  or  d>» 
garchy,  or  aristocracy  or  monarchy  ?  For  I  suppose  that  yoa 
would  not  include  tyranny. 

Ath.  Which  of  you  will  answer  first,  to  which  of  these  elnsses 
your  own  government  is  to  be  referred  ? 

Meg.  Ought  I  to  answer  first,  as  I  am  the  elder  ? 

CU.  Perhaps  you  should. 

Meg,  And  yet.  Stranger,  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  say,  widft* 
out  more  thought,  what  I  should  call  the  government  of  Laoe- 
daemon,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  a  tyranny ;  the  power  of 
our  ephors  is  marvelously  tyrannical ;  and  sometimes  it  i^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  of  all  cities  the  most  democratical ;  and  who 
can  reasonably  d'^ny  that  it  is  an  aristocracy  ?  We  have  also 
a  monarchy  whicli  is  held  for  life,  and  is  said  by  all  mankimi, 
and  not  by  ourselves  only,  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  mon- 
archies ;  and,  therefore,  when  asked  on  a  sudden,  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say  which  form  of  government  the  Spartan  is. 

Cle.  I  am  in  the  same  difiiculty,  Mcgillus,  for  I  do  not  ftel 
confident  that  tlio  polity  of  Cnosus  is  any  of  these. 

Ath.  Tlie  reason  is,  my  excellent  friends,  that  ^rou  really  have 
polities,  but  the  cities  of  which  wo  were  speaking  are  mere  ag- 
71 Q  gregations  of  citizens  who  are  the  subjects  and  servants  of 
parts  of  their  own  state ;  they  are  named  after  their  sev- 
eral ruling  powers,  and  are  not  polities  at  all.  But  if  states  aie 
to  be  named  ailer  tlieir  rulers,  the  true  state  ought  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  god  who  niles  over  wise  men. 

Cle.  And  who  is  this  god  ? 

Ath.  May  I  still  make  use  of  &ble  to  some  extent,  in  the 
Hope  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  answer  your  question :  shall  I? 

Cle.  By  all  means. 

Ath.  In  the  primeval  world,  and  a  long  while  before  the 
uUes  came  into  being  whose  settlements  we  have  described, 
thero  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Cronos  a  blessed  state 
and  way  of  life,  of  which  the  best-ordered  of  existing  states  is 
n  copy 

Cle.  It  will  be  very  necessary  to  hear  alwut  that 

Ath.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  and  that  is  why  I  introdnoi 
the  subject 

Cle.  You  are  very  right ;  and,  if  the  tale  is  to  the  point,  yoe 
will  do  weU  in  giving  us  the  whole  sto'*y. 
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^r  Aik.  I  win  do  as  jovL  suggest  There  is  a  tradition  of  the 
'  nappy  111 e  of  matildiid  in  dajs  when  all  tluiigs  were  spoDta- 
Deous  and  abtmdant.  And  of  tliis  the  reason  is  said  to  have 
been  as  follows:  Cronos,  as  I  was  obserTiugf  knew  that  no 
human  nature  invested  with  supreme  power  is  able  to  order 
human  afikirs  and  not  overflow  with  insolence  and  wrong* 
Wliich  reflection  ]ed  him  to  appoint  not  men  but  demi-goda, 
who  are  of  a  higher  and  more  divine  raoe,  to  be  the  kings  aud 
rulers  of  our  cities ;  he  did  as  we  do  with  flocks  of  sheep  and 
other  tame  animals.  For  we  do  not  appoint  oxen  to  be  the 
lords  of  oxen,  or  goats  of  goats ;  but  we  ourselves  are  a  supe* 
rior  race,  and  rule  over  thenL  Id  like  manner  God,  in  his 
love  of  mankind^  placed  over  us  the  demons,  who  are  a  superior 
fsoe^  and  they  with  great  ease  and  pleasure  to  themselves,  and 
no  less  to  us,  taking  care  of  us  and  giving  us  peace  and  rever* 
ence  and  order  and  justice  never  failing,  made  the  tribes  of 
len  happy  and  peaoefuL  And  this  tradition,  which  is  true^ 
declares  that  cities  of  which  some  mortal  man  and  not  God  is 
the  ruler,  have  no  escape  from  evils  and  toils.  Still  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  imitate  the  life  which  is  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  Cronos,  and^  as  fur  as  the  principle  of  im* 
mortality  dwells  in  us,  to  that  we  must  hearken,  both  in  private 
end  public  life,  and  regulate  our  cities  and  houses  accord- 
ing to  law,  meaning  by  tlie  very  term  "  law,"  the  distribu- 
tion of  mind  (v6fjiaii=^vov  Stai^o/AiJ).  But  ii*  either  an  oligarchy 
or  a  democracy  has  a  soul  eager  afler  pleasures  and  desires  -^ 
wanting  to  be  filled  with  them^  yet  retaining  none  of  them, 
tut  perpetually  aBlicted  with  an  endless  and  insatiable  disorder^ 
and  such  a  one,  having  first  trampled  the  laws  under  foot,  be« 
comes  the  master  either  of  a  state  or  an  individual,  then,  as  I 
iraa  saying,  there  is  no  possibility  of  salvation.  And  now,  Clel* 
nias^  we  have  to  consider  whether  you  will  or  will  not  accef  t 
my  view. 

CX?.  Certainly  we  wilL 

AtL  Do  you  know  that  there  are  often  said  to  be  as  many 
farms  of  laws  as  there  are  of  governments?  And  how  many 
there  are  of  these  we  have  already  stated.  And  this  you  must 
regard  as  a  matter  of  very  gre^it  importance.  For  what  is  to 
be  the  standard  of  just  and  unjust^  is  once  more  the  point  at 
issue.  And  men  say  that  the  law  ought  not  to  regard  either 
peaoa  or  war  or  virtue,  in  general,  but  only  the  interests  and 
power  and  preservation  of  tlie  existing  form  of  government 
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this  Ift  thought  by  them  to  be  the  best  my  d 
natural  definition  of  justice. 

Cle.  How? 

AOi,  Thej  say  that  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger. 

Cle,  Speak  plainer. 

Aih.  I  will ;  they  surely  assume  that  the  governing  poww 
makes  whatever  laws  have  authority  in  any  state  ? 

CU.  True. 

Ath.  Well,  they  would  say,  and  do  you  suppose  that  tyranny 
or  democracy,  or  any  other  conquering  power,  does  not  make 
the  continuance  of  the  power  which  is  possessed  by  them  the 
first  or  principal  object  of  their  laws  ? 

OU.  How  can  they  have  any  other  ? 

Aih,  And  whoever  transgresses  these  laws  is  punished  me  aa 
evil-doer  by  the  legislator,  who  calls  the  laws  just? 

(7/(8.  Naturally. 

Ath.  This,  then,  is  always  the  mode  and  &shion  in  which 
justice  exists  ? 

Cle,  Certainly  that  is  implied,  in  this  way  of  viewing  tlie 
subject 

Ath,  Wliy,  yes,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  govem- 
ments  are  wronged. 

Cle,  To  what  wrongs  are  you  referring  ? 

Ath,  To  those  which  we  were  examining  when  we  spoke  of 
who  ought  to  govern  whom.  Did  we  not  arrive  at  the  oondii- 
sion  that  parents  ought  to*  govern  their  children,  and  the  elder 
the  younger,  and  the  noble  the  ignoble  ?  And  there  were 
many  other  principles,  if  you  remember,  and  they  were  not 
-. .  always  consistent  One  principle  was  that  of  Pindar ;  ha 
spoke  of  law  in  the  order  of  nature  doing  and  justifying 
violence. 

CU,  Yes;  I  remember. 

Ath,  Consider,  then,  to  whom  our  state  is  to  be  intrusted. 
For  there  is  a  thing  which  has  occurred  times  without  number 
in  states  — 

Cle,  What? 

Aih,  That  when  there  has  been  a  contest  for  power,  and  the 
conquerors  have  monopolized  the  government,  and  have  refiised 
aU  share  of  power  to  tlie  defeated  party  and  their  descendantSv 
tfiey  have  lived  watching  one  another,  in  peq)etual  fear  thtt 
some  one  will  come  into  power  wlio  lias  a  recollection  of  fi>r 
mcr  wrongs,  and  will  rise  up  against  them.     Now,  according  to 
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ynr  new,  ijzh  gofemmentA  are  not  polities  at  all,  nor  aie  Uwi 
right  which  are  passed  for  the  gaod  of  particular  classes  aud 
Dot  for  the  good  of  the  whole  state.  States  which  have  such 
laws  are  not  polities  hut  parties,  and  their  notion  of  jusdoe  ia 
timplj  unmeaning.  I  sav  this,  hecause  I  am  going  to  assert 
that  we  mast  not  intrust  the  government  in  your  state  to  an> 
one  because  he  is  rich,  or  because  he  possesses  any  advantage  ol 
that  sort,  such  as  strength,  or  stature,  or  again  of  birth ;  but 
he  who  is  most  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  state  wins  the  palm 
in  that  trial,  aud  to  him  who  gains  this  victory  in  the  first 
degree,  shall  be  given  the  highest  office  and  chief  ministry  of 
the  gods ;  and  the  second  to  him  who  bears  the  second  palm  9 
and  in  a  similar  ratio  shall  all  the  other  offices  be  assigned  to 
their  holders.  And  when  I  call  the  rulers  servants  or  rainisteri 
of  the  law,  I  give  them  this  name  not  for  the  sake  of  novelty, 
hut  because  I  certainly  believe  that  upon  this  quality  in  them 
depends  the  well  or  ill-being  of  the  state.  For  that  state  in 
which  the  law  is  suliject  and  has  no  authority,  I  perceive  to  be 
on  the  highway  to  ruin ;  but  I  see  that  the  state  in  which  the 
law  is  above  the  rulers,  and  the  rulers  are  the  mferiors  of  the 
Law,  has  salvation,  and  every  blessing  which  the  gods  can  con« 
fer. 

CU,  Truly,  Stranger,  you  see  with  the  keen  vision  of  age. 

Atli,  Why,  yes  ;  every  man  when  he  is  young  has  that  sort 
of  vision  dullest,  and  when  he  is  oldest  most  keen. 

C7^.  That  is  very  true. 

AtA,  And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  next  step  ?  May  we  not 
•oppose  the  colonists  to  have  arrived,  and  proceed  to  make  our 
■peech  to  them  ? 

Oe,  Certainly. 

Alh,  ♦*  Friends,**  we  say  to  them,  —  **  God,  as  the  old  tradi- 
^  on  declares,  holding  in  his  hand  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  that  is,  moves  according  to  his  nature  in  a  ^^^ 
straight  line  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  end. 
Justice  always  follows  him,  aud  is  the  punisher  of  those  who 
fall  short  of  the  divine  law.  To  that  law,  he  who  would  be 
happy  holds  fast,  and  foUows  it  in  all  humility  and  ortler  ;  but 
he  who  is  lifted  up  with  pride,  or  money,  or  honor,  or  beauty, 
irho  has  a  soul  hot  with  folly,  and  youth,  and  insolence,  and 
Jiiuka  that  he  has  no  need  of  a  guide  or  ruler,  but  is  able  him- 
lelf  to  be  the  guide  of  others,  ha,  I  say,  Is  left  deserted  of 
6od ;  and  neing  thus  deserted,  ne  takes  to  him  others  who  art 
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like  himself  and  dances  about  in  wild  conflidon,  and 
Uiink  that  he  is  a  great  man,  but  in  a  ehort  time  he  pays  a 
penalty  which  justice  cannot  but  approve,  and  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  his  fisunily  and  city  with  him.  Wherefore,  seeing 
that  human  things  are  thus  ordered,  what  should  a  wise  man 
do  or  think,  or  not  do  or  think  ?  '* 

Cle.  Every  man  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  be 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  Grod ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 

Aih.  Then  what  sort  of  action  is  agreeable  to  the  Grod,  and 
becoming  in  his  followers  ?  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  **  like 
agrees  with  like,  with  measure  measure,"  but  things  which  have 
no  measure  agree  neither  with  themselves  nor  with  the  things 
which  have  measure.  Now,  Grod  is  the  measure  of  all  thingSi 
in  a  sense  far  higher  than  any  man  could  be,  as  the  commoii 
saying  affirms.  And  he  who  would  be  dear  to  Grod  must,  as  ikr 
as  is  possible,  be  like  him  and  such  as  he  is.  Wherefore  the 
temperate  man  is  the  friend  of  Grod,  for  he  is  like  him ;  and 
the  intemperate  man  is  unlike  him ;  and  different  from  himt 
and  unjust  And  the  same  holds  of  other  things,  and  this  is 
the  conclusion,  which  is  also  the  noblest  and  truest  of  all  say* 
ings :  That  for  the  good  man  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
hold  converse  with  them  by  means  of  prayers  and  offerings  and 
every  kind  of  service,  is  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  things,  and 
also  the  most  conducive  to  a  happy  life,  and  very  fit  and  meet. 
But  with  the  bad  man,  the  opposite  of  this  holds :  for  the  bad 
man  has  an  impious  soul,  whereas  the  good  is  pure ;  and  from 
one  who  is  polluted,  neither  a  good  man  nor  God  is  right  in 
receiving  gifts.  And  therefore  the  unholy  waste  their  much 
_--  service  upon  the  gods,  which,  when  offered  by  any  holy 
man,  is  always  accepted  of  them.  Such  is  the  mark  at 
which  we  ought  to  aim.  But  what  weapons  shaU  we  use,  and 
how  shall  we  direct  them?  In  the  first  place,  we  affirm  that 
next  after  the  Olympians  gods,  and  tlie  gods  of  the  state,  honor 
should  be  given  to  the  gods  below ;  they  should  receive  every- 
thing in  even  numbers,  and  of  the  second  choice,  and  of  evil 
omen,  while  the  odd  numbers  and  the  first  choice,  and  the  tilings 
of  lucky  omen,  are  given  to  the  gods  al)0ve,  by  him  who  would 
rightly  hit  the  mark  of  piety.  Next  to  these  gods,  a  wise  man 
will  do  service  to  the  demons  or  spirits,  and  then  to  the  heroeti 
and  after  them  will  follow  the  sacred  [)lace8  of  private  and  an- 
cestral gods,  having  their  ritual  according  to  law.  Next  comes 
the  honor  of  living  parents,  to  whom,  as  is  meet,  we  hare  t9 
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pttj  the  Unt  and  greatest  and  oldest  of  all  debts,  considering 
that  all  which  a  mim  has  belongs  to  those  who  ^vo  him  bhlh 
and  brought  him  up,  and  that  he  mugt  do  all  tliat  he  can  \k 
minister  to  them :  first,  in  his  property  ;  eecondl/f  in  hLa  per- 
son ;  md  thirdly,  in  hia  bouI  ;  pajring  the  debts  due  to  them  for 
the  care  and  traraO  which  thej  bestowed  upon  him  of  old^  iu 
the  days  of  his  infancy,  and  whicli  he  is  now  to  pay  back  to 
them  when  they  are  old  and  in  the  extremity  of  their  need. 
And  all  his  life  long  he  ought  never  to  utter,  or  to  haye  ottered, 
an  unbecoming  word  to  them ;  for  of  all  light  and  winged  worda 
he  will  have  to  give  an  account ;  Nemesis,  the  messenger  of 
Justice,  is  appointed  to  watch  over  them.  And  we  ought  to 
jield  to  our  parents  when  they  are  angi^,  and  let  them  satisfy 
eir  feelings  in  word  or  deed,  considering  that,  when  a  father 
thinks  that  he  has  been  wronged  by  his  son,  he  may  be  eiq)ected 
to  be  very  angry.  At  Uieir  death,  the  most  moderate  fimeral  is 
best^  neither  exceeding  the  castomary  expense,  nor  yet  falling 
short  of  the  honor  which  has  been  usually  shown  by  the  former 
generation  to  their  parents ;  and  let  a  man  not  forget  to  pay 
the  yearly  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead,  honoring  them  cliiefly 
by  omitting  nothing  that  conduces  to  a  perpetual  remem-  -|^ 
hrance  of  them,  and  givit^  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
fortune  to  the  dead.  Doing  this,  and  living  after  this  manneri 
we  shall  receive  our  reward  from  the  gods  and  those  who  are 
above  us  ;  and  we  shall  spend  our  life  for  the  most  part  in  good 
L  ope.  And  how  a  man  ought  to  order  what  relates  to  his  de^ 
•cendants  and  his  kindred  and  friends  and  citizens,  and  the  rites 
of  hospitality  taught  by  Heaven,  and  the  intercourse  which 
arises  oat  of  them,  all  with  a  view  to  the  embellishment  and 
orderly  regulation  of  his  own  life —  these  things,  I  say,  the  laws, 
as  we  proceed  with  them,  will  accomplish,  partly  persuading^ 
and  partly  when  natures  do  not  yield  to  persuasion,  chastising 
Ihem  by  might  and  rights  and  will  thus  render  our  state*  if  the 
gods  cooperate  with  us,  prosperous  and  happy.  But  of  what 
has  to  be  saii  and  must  be  said  by  the  legislator,  who  is  of  my 
iray  of  thinking,  and  yet,  if  said  in  the  form  of  law,  is  out  oi 
place  —  of  this  I  think  that  a  person  may  offer  a  sample  for 
himself  and  those  for  whom  he  is  legislating;  and  then  whett, 
iS  fiir  as  he  is  able^  he  has  gone  through  all  the  preliminarieS| 
he  may  proceed  to  the  work  of  le^slation*  Now,  what  will  be 
Jie  form  of  such  prefaces  ?  There  may  be  a  difUcnlty  in  in- 
dading  or  deseribing  them  all  under  a  single  form,  but  I  think 
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that  wo  may  get  some  notios  of  them  if  we  can  guftrmntM 

f)U,  Whiit  19  that  ? 

Ath.  I  should  wish  the  clUsen  to  be  as  receptive  of  virtue 
as  poijsible  ;  mid  that  thid  wUl  be  the  aim  of  the  legUlator  in 
all  his  Iaw8  U  evident* 

Ck*  Certainly. 

Aih.  Wliat  hfis  been  said  appears  to  me  to  be  of  impoi  tance 
in  thia  way:  a  perBOo  will  listen  with  more  gY^nUenesa  and 
gOod-wiU  to  the  precepts  luldressed  to  him  by  the  leginUitor, 
when  the  sonl  of  him  who  reoelves  them  b  not  altogether  undvU* 
led*  Even  a  little  done  in  the  way  of  c4>nciliation  galna  hli 
ear,  and  ia  always  wortli  having.  For  tliere  is  no  groat  inclina- 
tion or  readiness  od  the  part  of  mankind  to  be  made  a«  good, 
or  u  quickly  good,  as  possible-  Rather  the  many  prove  the 
wisdom  of  Hesiodf  who  says  that  the  road  to  wickedneai  it 
smooth  and  very  short,  and  there  is  no  need  of  perspiring  :  — * 

**  But  befbre  rlrtuv  the  Immortid  god«  bavt  \A3^ei^\  ib«  twvftt  of  tabor,  mad  \aag 
n  I Q  Mid  lierp  ii  the  w»7  thllh«r,  »m1  nioi^  mt  firtt  ;  but  wbaa  joa  ham 
*  *^     FMolMd  Mm  tofs  thai,  honrertEr  dimculL,  ll  buomtuM  oMjr." 

Cle*  Yqm  \  and  he  ccrUiinly  speaks  well. 

Ath.  Very  true :  and  now  let  me  tell  you  the  effeot  wbicb 
the  preceding  discourse  has  had  upon  me. 

Cle,  Proceed, 

Ath.  Suppose  that  we  liave  a  little  oonversatlon  with  the 
legislator,  and  say  to  him,  —  ^  O,  legislator,  speak ;  if  you  know 
what  we  ought  to  say  and  do,  you  can  surely  tell/' 

Ch,  Certainly,  he  can. 

Ath*  Did  we  not  hear  you  just  now  saying,  that  the  legiaUk 
tor  ought  not  to  allow  the  poets  t^  do  what  they  liked  ?  For 
that  they  did  not  know  in  which  of  their  words  they  went 
igainat  tlie  laws,  to  the  hurt  of  the  state. 

Cte*  Tliat  is  true. 

Ath*  May  wo  not  fairly  make  answer  to  him  on  behalf  ol 
t  le  poets  ? 

Ck,  What  answer  shall  we  make  to  him  ? 

Atli,  That  the  poet,  according  to  the  tradition  which  hw 
ftver  prevailed  among  us^  and  is  accepted  of  all  men,  when  he 
diits  down  on  the  tripod  of  the  muse,  is  not  in  his  right  mind  \ 
lOce  a  fountaiti^  he  allows  the  stream  of  thonght  to  flow  tt^ekf 
4nd  his  art  lietng  imitative,  he  is  often  com|)ellod  to  repreaoil 
ttien  under  opposite  circumstances,  and  thus  to  say  two  dlfTeren 
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ihtngs ;  neitUer  can  he  tell  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  either 
of  them,  or  in  one  more  th&n  in  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
the  ease  m  a  law ;  the  legislator  must  give,  not  two  rules  about 
the  tame  things  but  one  onlj.  Take  an  example  from  wliat 
jmt  hare  just  been  sajring.  Of  three  kinda  of  funeralfi,  there 
19  one  which  15  too  extravagant,  another  ib  too  nig^i^arrlly,  the 
third  in  a  mean ;  and  you  choose  and  approve  and  order  Use 
last  without  quaUfication.  But  if  1  had  an  extremely  rich 
wife,  and  she  bade  me  bury  her,  and  I  were  to  desciibe  her 
burial  in  poetry,  I  should  praise  the  extravagant  one ;  aud  a 
poor  miserly  man,  who  had  not  much  to  spend,  would  approve 
of  the  niggardly  one ;  and  the  man  of  moderate  means,  wha 
waa  himself  moderate^  would  praise  a  moderate  funeral.  Now 
you  in  the  capacity  of  legislator  must  not  barely  say  ^  a  moder* 
ate  ftmeral "  but  you  must  define  what  moderation  is,  and  how 
much  ;  unless  you  are  definite,  you  must  not  suppose  that  you 
are  speaking  a  language  that  can  become  law. 

Cle,  Very  true* 

Mh.  And  is  our  legislator  to  have  no  preface  to  his  laws, 
but  to  say  at  once  —  Do  this^  avoid  that,  and  then  holding  the 
penalty  in  terrorem,  to  go  on  to  another  law ;  oflTering  never 
a  word  of  advice  or  exhortation  to  those  for  whom  he  is  .^^ 
legislating,  after  the  manner  of  some  doctors?  Let  ua 
"emember  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  practitioners,  a  gentler 
and  a  ruder,  who  cure  in  different  ways,  and  we  may  entreat 
the  legislator  as  children  might  the  doctor,  to  cure  our  disorders 
with  the  gentlest  remedies.  What  I  mean  to  say  ia,  that  besitles 
doGlofv  there  are  doctors*  assistants,  who  are  also  styled  doc- 
tors. 

OI0*  Very  true, 

Ath.  And  whether  they  are  slaves  or  freemen  makes  no  dif- 
ference ;  they  acquire  their  knowledge  of  medicine  by  olieying 
■ad  observing  their  masters ;  by  expenenoe  and  not  according 
0  nature,  as  the  manner  of  freemen  is,  who  teach  their  children 
olI  tlie  same  principles  on  which  they  have  learned  themselves. 
Too  would  admit  that  there  are  these  two  classes  of  doctors 't 

OU.  Certainly  I  shouhL 

ML  And  did  you  ever  observe  that  there  are  two  daases  ol 

{ktUanta  in  states,  slaves  and  freemen  ;  and  the  slave  doctora 

ran  about  and  cure  the  slaves,  and  wait  for  them  in  the  dtspen 

laries  —  practitioners  of  this  sort  never  talk  to  their  patients 

^dividually,  or  let  thorn  talk  about  their  own  individual  com 
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plaints  ?  The  doctor  prescribes  wha*  he  tliinks  good,  o«t  Jt 
:he  abuadance  of  his  experience,  as  if  he  had  no  mannef 
of  doubt ;  and  when  he  has  given  his  orders,  like  a  tjrrant,  be 
ruslies  off  with  equal  assurance  to  some  other  servant  who  is 
ill ;  and  he  does  a  great  service  to  the  master  of  the  house 
who  in  this  manner  is  relieved  of  the  care  of  his  slaves.  But 
the  other  doctor,  who  is  a  freeman,  attends  and  practices  apoo 
freemen ;  and  he  carries  his  inquiries  fieur  back,  and  goes  into 
the  nature  of  the  disorder ;  he  enters  into  discourse  with  the 
patient  and  with  his  friends,  and  is  at  once  getting  informaUim 
from  the  sick  man,  and  also  instructing  him  as  far  as  he  is  aUA| 
and  he  will  not  prescribe  for  him  until  he  has  first  convinced 
him ;  at  last,  when  he  has  brought  the  patient  more  and  more 
under  his  persuasive  influences  and  set  him  on  the  road  to 
health,  he  attempts  to  effect  a  cure.  Now,  which  is  the  better 
way  of  proceeding  in  a  physician  and  in  a  trainer  ?  Is  he  the 
better  who  accomplishes  his  ends  in  a  double  way,  or  he  who 
works  in  one  way,  and  tliat  the  ruder  and  inferior  ? 

CU,  I  should  say,  Stranger,  that  the  double  way  is  fieur  better* 

Ath.  Should  you  like  to  see  an  example  of  the  double  and 
single  method  in  legislation  ? 

CU.  Certainly  I  should, 
.o.        AtL  What  will  be  our  first  law?     Will  not  the  legisla- 
tor, observing  the  order  of  nature,  begin  by  making  r^p- 
lations  for  births  ? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  in  all  states  the  birth  of  children  goes  back  to  the 
connection  of  marriage? 

Cle.  Very  true. 

AUi.  Then,  according  to  the  true  order,  the  laws  relating  lo 
marriage  should  be  those  which  are  first  determined  in  ereij 
state? 

Cle,  Quite  true. 

Ath,  Then  let  me  first  give  the  law  of  marriage  in  a  simple 
form,  which  may  be  as  follows :  A  man  shall  marry  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  or,  if  he  does  not,  he  shall 
pay  such  and  such  a  fine,  or  shall  suffer  the  loss  of  such  and 
such  privileges.  This  would  be  the  simple  law  about  marriage. 
The  double  law  would  run  as  follows:  A  man  shall  marry 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  considering  that 
ftfter  a  sort  the  human  race  naturally  partakes  of  immortality 
A  which  all  men  have  the  greatest  desire  implanted  in  them 
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for  tlie  desire  of  every  man  tliat  he  may  become  famous^  an*? 
uot  lie  in  the  grave  without  a  name,  is  only  the  love  of  con 
tinuance.  Now,  mankind  are  coeval  with  all  time,  and  are  evej 
following,  and  will  ever  follow,  the  course  of  time ;  in  this  waj 
tliey  are  ioimortal,  leaving  children  beliind  them,  with  whon* 
tliey  are  one  in  the  unity  of  generation.  And  for  a  man  vol 
untarily  to  deprive  himself  of  this  gift  of  immortality,  as  he 
deliberately  does  who  will  not  have  a  wife  or  chiklren,  is  im- 
piety. He  who  listens  to  the  w^ords  of  the  law  ghnlJ  be  free, 
and  shall  pay  no  tine ;  but  he  who  is  disobedient,  and  does  not 
marry,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty -five^  shall  pay 
a  yearly  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  in  order  that  his  celibacy  may 
not  be  a  source  of  ease  and  profit  to  him ;  and  he  shall  not 
share  in  tlie  honors  which  the  young  men  in  the  state  give  to 
the  aged.  Compai'ing  now  the  two  forms  of  the  law,  you  will 
be  able  to  arrive  lit  a  judgment  about  any  other  laws  — 
whether  they  should  be  double  in  length  even  when  shortest, 
because  they  have  to  persuade  as  well  as  threaten,  or  whether 
they  shall  only  threaten  and  be  of  half  the  length. 

Meg.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Stranger,  would  generally  prefer 
the  shorter  form ;  although,  for  my  own  piart,  tf  any  one  were  to 
ask  me  which  I  myself  prefer  in  the  Btate,  I  shoiiH  certainly  „^^ 
determine  in  favor  of  the  longer ;  and  I  would  have  every 
law  matle  after  the  same  pattern,  if  I  had  to  choose.  But  I  think 
that  Cleinias  is  the  person  to  be  consulted,  for  his  is  the  state 
which  is  going  to  use  thesje  law&. 

€le.  Thank  you,  Megillus* 

Ath.  Whether,  in  the  abstract,  words  are  to  be  many  or  few, 
IB  a  veiT  unmeaning  questiou;  the  best  form,  and  not  the 
Bbortest,  is  to  be  approved ;  nor  is  length  at  all  to  be  regarded. 
In  the  form  of  law  which  has  been  recited,  the  one  kind  w  not 
only  twice  as  good  in  practical  usefulness  as  the  other,  but ,  the 
case  is  like  tliat  of  the  two  kinds  of  doctors,  of  whom  I  wag 
just  now  speaking.  And  yet  legislators  never  appear  to  have 
considered  that  whereas  they  have  two  instruments  which  they 
might  II Be  in  legislation,  —  persuasion  and  force,  in  so  far  a%  a 
rude  and  uneducated  multitude  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 
them,  they  use  one  only ;  for  they  do  not  temper  their  power  ' 
by  persuitsion,  but  employ  force  pure  and  simple.  There  is  ■ 
third  point,  sweet  friends,  which  ought  to  be,  and  never  ii| 
regarded  in  our  existing  laws. 

I  Heading  ^;£|>y. 
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CU.  Wh*t  h  that?  _ 

A^,  A  point  which  arUes  out  of  our  praTiotui  eonverMtloB 
And  comes  into  my  mind  I  know  not  how.  All  thU  tiine>  froo: 
early  dawn  untU  noon,  wa  have  been  talking  about  laws  tji  thk 
charming  retreat:  now  we  *re  going  to  promulgate  our  laws* 
and  what  has  preceded  was  only  the  prelude  of  them.  Why 
do  I  mention  this  ?  For  tbii  reason ;  BeoauBa  all  disoottraft 
and  vocal  exercwea  have  preludes  and  ovOTtaree,  which  ^re  a 
Bort  of  artistic  beginnings,  intended  to  help  the  strain  which  it 
to  Iks  performed ;  lyric  measures  and  every  other  ffort  of  music 
have  preludes  framed  with  wonderful  care.  But  of  the  truer 
and  higher  strain  of  law  and  polidcs,  no  one  has  over  yet 
Uttered  aay  prelude,  or  composed  or  published  any,  as  tliough 
there  was  no  snch  thing  in  nature.  Whereas  our  present  dia- 
eussion  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  there  is  —  these  double  lawa, 
of  which  we  were  speaking,  are  not  exactly  double,  but  th^ 
*i^«  are  in  two  part*,  the  law  and  the  prelude  of  the  law.  The 
arbitrary  command,  which  was  compared  to  the  oommancli 
of  the  phyaiciaun,  whom  we  descriljed  m  of  the  meaner  terl, 
was  the  law  pure  and  simple  ;  and  that  which  preoeded^  and 
was  described  by  our  friend  as  hortatory  only,  w^as,  in  feet,  wax 
exhortation,  and  is  analogous  to  the  preamble  of  a  disoonree. 
For  I  imagine  that  all  this  language  of  conciliation,  which  the 
legislator  has  been  uttering  in  the  preface  of  the  law,  waa 
intended  to  create  good-will  in  the  person  whom  he  addrestedf 
in  order  that,  by  reason  of  this  good-will,  he  might  more  intei* 
ligently  receive  his  oommaad,  that  is  to  say,  the  law.  And 
therefore,  in  my  way  of  speaking,  this  is  more  rightly  de- 
icribed  as  the  preamble  than  as  the  matter  of  the  law.  And 
I  must  farther  proceed  to  observe  that  the  legislator  should 
not  make  laws  wlilch  have  no  preambles ;  be  should  remember 
how  great  will  be  the  difference  between  them  aocx>rdIngly  u 
they  have,  or  have  not  preambles^  aa  in  the  Instances  already 
given, 

Ole,  The  lawgiver,  if  he  asks  my  opinion,  will  certainly  tie 
%s  you  advise. 

Aih,  I  tliiuk  that  you  are  quite  right,  Cleinias,  in  afflnoing 
that  all  laws  have  preambles,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
thfi  work  of  legislation  every  single  law  should  have  a  suitable 
preamble  at  the  beginning ;  for  that  which  is  to  follow  is  moat 
Important,  and  whether  this  is  clearly  recorded  or  not  is  a  very 
•erious  matter      Yet  we  should  be  wrong  in  requiring  that  aL 
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Uwa,  small  and  great  alike^  ahould  bave  preambles  of  the  same 
Idndf  any  more  than  all  songs  or  speeches ;  althoogh  they  may 
be  nattiral  to  all,  they  are  not  always  necessary,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  employed  or  not  has  to  be  left  to  the  jadgmeni 
of  the  speaker  or  the  musician,  or,  in  the  Dresent  instanoo* 
>f  the  lawgiver, 

Ck.  That  I  think  is  most  true.  And  now,  Stranger,  with- 
jnt  delay,  let  us  return  to  the  argument^  and,  as  people  say  in 
^lay,  make  a  second  and  better  beginning,  if  you  please,  with 
the  principled  which  we  have  been  laying  down,  which  we  never 
thought  of  regarding  as  a  preamble  before,  but  of  which  we 
may  now  make  a  preamble,  and  not  merely  consider  them  to  bo 
chance  topics  of  discourse.  Let  ua  acknowledge,  then,  that  we 
have  a  preamble.  About  the  honor  of  the  gods  and  the  res{)ect 
of  parents,  enough  has  been  abready  said ;  and  we  may  proceed 
to  the  topics  which  follow  next  in  order,  until  the  preamble 
is  deemed  by  you  to  he  complete ;  and  after  that  you  shall  go 
through  the  laws  themselves. 

AiJL  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  we  have  made  a  BufA'^ 
cient  preamble  about  the  gods  and  demons,  and  about  parents 
living  or  dead ;  and  now  you  would  have  us  bring  the  rest  of 
the  subject  into  the  light  of  day  ? 

Ck.  Exactly. 

Ath,  After  this,  as  is  meet  and  for  the  general  interest,  I 
the  speaker,  and  you  the  listeners,  wiU  try  to  estimate  ail  that 
relates  to  the  souls  and  bodies  and  properties  of  the  citizens,  aa 
ragards  both  their  oocupations  and  amusements,  and  thus  arrivei 
•s  far  as  in  us  lies,  at  the  nature  of  education  *—  that  will  foUow 
next  in  order. 

Cft.  Very  good. 
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726  JUL  St9  T  ISTEN,  aU  ye  who  haye  just  now  hewd  At 
-Li  laws  about  gods,  and  about  our  dear  Ibi^ 
fistthers :  Of  all  the  things  which  a  man  has,  next  to  the  Gk>d, 
his  soul  is  the  most  divine  and  most  trulj  his  own.  Now  in 
every  man  there  are  two  parts:  the  bettor  and  superior  part, 
which  rules,  and  the  worse  and  inferior  part,  which  serves  ;  and 
„f.-  the  ruler  is  always  to  be  preferrtwl  to  the  servant  Where- 
fore I  am  right  in  bidding  every  one  next  to  the  gods, 
who  are  our  masters,  and  tliose  wlio  in  order  to  follow  them, 
to  honor  his  own  soul,  which  every  one  seems  to  honor,  but  no 
one  honors  as  he  ought ;  for  honor  is  a  divine  good,  and  no 
evil  thing  is  honorable ;  and  he  who  thinks  that  he  can  honor  the 
soul  by  word  or  gifl,  or  any  sort  of  compliance,  not  making  her 
in  any  way  better,  seems  to  honor  her,  but  honors  her  not  at 
all.  For  example,  every  man,  in  his  very  boyhood,  fancies  that 
he  is  able  to  know  everything,  and  thinks  that  he  honors  hii 
soul  by  praising  her,  and  he  is  very  rea<ly  to  let  her  do  what- 
ever she  may  like.  But  I  moan  to  say  that  in  acting  thus  he 
only  injures  his  soul,  and  docs  not  honor  her  ;  whereas,  in  our 
opinion,  ho  ouglit  to  honor  her  as  second  only  to  the  goda 
Again,  when  a  man  tliinks  that  others  are  to  be  blamed,  and 
not  himself,  for  the  errors  which  he  has  committed,  and  the 
many  and  great  evils  which  befi^ll  him  in  consequence,  and  ii 
alwa}  3  fiincying  himself  to  be  exempt  and  innocent,  he  is  under 
the  idea  that  he  is  honoring  his  soul  ;  whereas  the  very  reverse 
is  the  fact,  for  ho  ifc  really  injuring  her.  And  when,  disregard- 
uig  the  word  and  approval  of  the  legislator,  he  indulges  in 
pleasure,  then  ag:iin  he  is  far  from  honoring  her ;  he  only  dis- 
honors her,  and  fills  her  full  of  evil  and  remorse ;  or  when  he 
does  not  endure  to  the  end  the  labors  and  fears  and  sorrowt 
and  pains  which  the  legislator  approves,  but  gives  way  befort 
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Ihem,  then,  hj  yielding,  he  aoes  not  honor  the  fiotil,  but  by  aL 
floch  condtict  he  mokes  her  to  be  dishoDorabie  ;  nor  when  he 
thinks  that  life  at  any  price  is  a  good,  does  he  honor  her«  bar 
yet  once  more  he  dishonors  her ;  for  the  soul  having  a  notion 
that  the  world  below  Is  all  evil,  he  yields  to  her,  and  does  not 
reeist  and  teach  or  convince  her  that,  for  aught  she  knows,  the 
wortd  of  the  gods  below,  inntead  of  being  evil,  may  be  the 
greatest  of  all  goods.  Again^  when  any  one  prefers  beauty  to 
Yirtue,  what  is  this  bat  the  real  and  utter  dishonor  of  the  soul  ? 
For  such  a  preference  implies  that  the  body  is  more  honorable 
than  the  soul ;  and  this  is  false,  for  there  is  nothing  of  earthly 
birth  which  is  more  honorable  than  the  heavenly,  and  he  who 
thinks  otherwise  of  the  soul  has  no  idea  how  greatly  he  under- 
Talttea  this  wonderful  possession ;  nor,  again,  when  a  per-  »^^ 
ion  IB  willing,  or  not  unwilling,  to  acquire  dishonest  gains^ 
does  he  then  honor  his  soul  with  gifta  ?  —  far  otherwise ;  he 
icJls  her  glory  and  honor  for  a  small  piece  of  gold ;  but  all  the 
gold  which  is  under  or  upon  the  earth  is  not  to  be  given  in  ex* 
change  for  virtue.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  that  ho  who  does  not 
estimate  the  base  and  evil,  the  good  and  noble,  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  legislator,  and  abstain  in  every  possible  way 
from  the  one  and  practice  the  other  with  all  his  might,  does 
not  know  that  he  is  most  foully  and  disgracefully  abusing  his 
■ooL,  which  is  the  divinest  part  of  man ;  for  no  one,  as  I  may 
8iiy<»  ever  considers  that  which  is  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
{MOalty  of  evil-doing — namely,  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  hm\ 
men,  and  growing  like  them  to  ily  from  the  conversation  of  the 
good,  and  bo  cut  off  from  them,  and  cleave  to  and  follow  alier 
the  compsmy  of  the  bad.  And  he  who  is  joined  to  them  must 
do  and  suffer  what  such  men  by  nature  do  and  say  to  one 
another,  which  suffering  is  not  justice  but  retribution ;  for  jus- 
tioe  and  the  just  are  noble,  whereas  retribution  is  the  suffering 
which  waiti  upon  injustice:  and  whether  a  man  escape  of 
endure  this,  he  is  miserable^  —  in  the  £brmer  ease,  because  he  is 
not  cured ;  in  the  latter,  because  he  perishes  in  order  that  the 
lest  of  the  world  may  be  saved. 

Speaking  generally,  our  glory  la  to  follow  the  better  and 
improve  the  inferior,  wliich  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  in 
••be  best  manner  possible.  And  of  all  the  possessions  which  a 
man  has.  the  soul  is  by  nature  most  inclined  to  avoid  the  evil 
ind  anarch  out  and  find  the  chief  good ;  and  having  found,  to 
iwcU  with  the  good,  dunig  the  remainder  of  life.     Wherefore 
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tha  aaiil  alio  b  wbcumA  m  honor  i  and  Uilrd,  aa  every  one  iriD 
poroelve,  oomes  the  honor  of  the  body  in  natural  order,  Ila?* 
iug  t^etermlned  \Xn^  we  have  next  to  consider  which  of  iba 
honors  given  to  tlte  Ixidy  are  genuine,  and  which  are  not  geji* 
uiue*  This  appears  to  me  to  l>e  the  business  of  the  legislatoft 
and  he  intimates  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  folio  wing 
order  x  Honor  Is  not  to  be  given  to  the  fair,  or  the  strong*  or 
the  swiil,  or  the  tall,  or  the  healthy  body  (although  thi«  wouM 
bo  the  opinion  of  many),  any  more  than  to  their  oppoaitea  i  bal 
the  mean  states  of  all  these  habits  are  by  ^t  the  safest  and  motl 
moderate  ;  for  the  one  extreme  makes  the  soul  braggart  and 
hisolentf  and  the  other  illiberal  and  mean  ;  and  the  poflaeaaioii 
-OQ  of  monevt  and  property,  and  distinction,  beats  to  the  warn 
tune.  The  excess  of  any  of  these  i^  apt  to  be  a  source  ol 
hatreds  and  divisions  among  states  and  Lodivlduab  ;  and  tba 
defect  of  them  is  commonly  a  cause  of  slavery.  And,  there* 
fore,  I  would  not  have  any  one  fond  of  heaping  up  riches  for 
the  sake  of  his  children,  in  order  that  ho  may  le;ivo  them  at 
rich  as  possible.  For  the  possession  of  great  wealth  is  of  no 
use,  eitlier  to  tliem  or  to  the  state.  The  condition  of  yottih 
which  la  free  from  flattery,  and  at  the  same  time  not  m  need  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  the  best  arid  most  hannonious  of  aU, 
being  in  accord  and  agreement  with  our  nature,  and  muktwy 
life  to  be  most  entirely  fVee  from  aorrow.  Let  parents,  then^ 
bequeath  to  their  children  not  riches,  but  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erence. We,  indeed,  fancy  Uiat  they  will  inherit  rcverenoa 
firom  us,  if  we  rebuke  them  when  they  show  a  want  of  reves*^ 
enoe.  But  this  quality  is  not  really  imparted  to  them  by  tJte 
present  style  of  ailmonitlon,  which  only  tells  them  that  the  young 
ought  always  to  be  reverentiaL  A  sensible  legislator  will 
rather  exhort  tlie  elders  to  reverence  the  younger,  and  abovo 
all  to  take  heed  that  no  young  man  sees  or  hears  him  doing  or 
saying  anything  base ;  for  where  old  men  have  no  shame,  there 
young  men  will  most  certainly  be  devoid  of  reverence*  The 
beet  way  of  training  the  young,  is  to  train  yourself  at  the  same 
time ;  not  to  admonish  them,  but  to  be  seen  always  doing  thai 
of  which  you  would  admonish  them.  He  who  honors  his  kin- 
dred, and  reveres  those  who  share  in  the  same  gods,  and  are  of 
the  same  blood  and  family,  may  fairly  expect  that  the  goda 
who  preside  ov^r  generation  will  be  propitious  to  him,  and  wiU 
qTiicken  liis  seed.  And  he  who  deems  the  services  which  hia 
friends  and  acquaintances  do  to  him,  greater  and  mire  impor 
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vmi  tlum  thej  ilieinselyes  de«m  them,  and  hb  owb  &YorB  to 
them  leu  than  theirs  to  hxm»  wOl  have  their  g  >od-will  in  the 
mtercourse  of  life.  And  surelj  ia  his  relatioQs  to  the  state  and 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  b  by  ^  the  best,  who  rather  than  tli<* 
01}rmpic  or  any  other  victory  of  peace  or  war,  desires  to  win 
the  palm  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  who^  of 
all  miniklnd,  is  the  person  reputed  to  have  obeyed  them  best 
donog  his  whole  life.  In  his  relations  to  strangers,  a  man 
should  consider  that  a  contract  is  a  most  holy  thing,  and  that  aQ 
concerns  and  wrongs  of  strangers  are  more  directly  dependent 
on  the  protection  of  God,  than  the  wrongs  done  to  citizens; 
for  the  stmnger  having  no  kindred  and  firiends,  is  more  to  be 
pitied  by  gods  and  men.  Wherefore,  also,  he  who  is  able  to 
i09ist  him  is  more  zealous  in  his  cause  ^  and  he  who  is  most 
able  is  the  divinity  and  god  of  the  stranger,  who  follows  in  the 
train  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  strangers.  And  for  tliis  reason,  .^^ 
he  who  has  a  spark  of  caution  in  him,  will  do  his  best  to 
pass  through  life  without  sinning  agiunsc  the  stranger.  And  of 
offenses  committed,  whether  against  strangers  or  fellow-country- 
men, that  agamst  suppliants  is  the  greatest  For  the  God  who 
witnessed  to  the  agreement  made  with  the  suppliant,  becomes 
In  a  special  manner  the  guardian  of  the  su0erer  ;  and  he  will 
Lertainly  not  safTer  unavenged. 

Thus  we  have  nearly  described  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
is  to  act  about  his  parents,  and  himself,  and  his  own  affairs ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  state,  and  hh  friends^  and  kindred,  both 
in  what  concerns  his  own  countrvraen,  and  in  what  concerns 
the  stranger.  I  will  now  describe  what  manner  of  man  he 
most  be  who  would  best  pass  through  life  in  respect  of  those 
other  things  which  are  not  matters  of  law,  but  of  praise  and 
Uame  only ;  in  which  praise  and  blame  educate  a  man,  and 
make  him  more  tractable  and  amenable  to  the  laws  which  are 
about  to  be  imposed. 

Truth  is  the  beginning  of  every  good  to  the  gods,  and  of 
everj  good  to  man ;  and  he  who  would  be  blessed  and  happy, 
should  be  from  the  first  a  partaker  of  the  truth,  that  he  may 
live  a  true  man  as  long  as  possible,  for  then  he  can  be  trustM ; 
bat  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  who  loves  voluntary  falsehood*  and 
he  who  loves  involuntary  falsehood  b  a  fool.  Neither  condition 
b  to  be  desired,  for  the  untrustworthy  and  ignorant  has  no 
friend*  and  as  time  advances  he  becomes  known,  and  lays  up  in 
ftore  f[>r  himself  bolation  in  crabbed  age  when  life  vi  on  tbtf 
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wane :  so  that,  whether  his  children  or  friends  are  ilive  or  noli 
ho  is  eqnallj  solitary.  Worthy  of  honor,  too,  is  he  who  does 
110  ii^justice,  and  of  more  than  twofold  honor  if  he  not  onlj 
does  no  injustice  himself,  but  hinders  others  from  doing  anj ; 
the  first  may  count  as  one  man,  the  second  is  worth  man j  men, 
because  he  informs  the  rulers  of  the  injustice  of  others.  And 
yet  more  highly  to  be  esteemed  is  he  who  cooperates  with  tho 
rulers  in  correcting  the  citizens  as  far  as  he  can  —  he  shall  be 
proclaimed  the  great  and  perfect  citizen,  and  bear  awaj  thd 
palm  of  virtue.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  about  temper- 
ance and  wisdom,  and  all  other  goods  which  may  be  imparted 
to  others,  as  well  as  acquired  by  a  man  for  himself ;  he  who 
imparts  them  shall  be  honored  as  the  man  of  men,  and  he  who 
^oi  is  willing  yet  is  not  able,  may  be  allowed  the  second 
place ;  but  he  who  is  jealous  and  will  not,  if  he  can  help^ 
allow  others  to  partake  in  a  friendly  way  of  any  good,  is  deserv- 
ing of  blame :  the  good,  however,  which  he  has,  is  not  to  be 
undervalued  l)ecau8e  possessed  by  him,  but  to  be  acquired  by  as 
to  the  utmost  of  our  |K)wer.  Let  every  man,  then,  freely  strive 
for  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  let  there  no  envy.  For  the  nnen- 
vious  nature  increiises  tlie  gri»atness  of  states — he  himself  con- 
tends in  the  nice  and  defames  no  roan  ;  but  the  envious,  who 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  get  the  better  by  defaming  others,  is  less 
energetic  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  true  virtue,  and  reduces  his 
rivals  to  des{)Hir  by  his  unjust  slanders  of  them.  And  thus  he 
deprives  the  whole  city  of  the  proper  training  for  the  contest 
of  virtue,  and  diminishes  her  glory  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  Now 
every  man  should  be  spirited,  but  he  should  also  be  gentle. 
From  the  cruel,  or  hardly  curable,  or  altogether  incurable  acts 
of  injustice  done  by  others,  a  man  can  only  escape  by  fighting 
and  defending  himself,  and  conquering,  and  by  never  ceasing  to 
punish  them  ;  and  no  man  who  is  not  of  a  noble  spirit  is  able 
to  accomplish  this.  As  to  the  actions  of  those  who  do  evil, 
but  evil  which  is  curable,  in  the  tirst  place,  let  us  remembor 
that  the  unjust  man  is  not  unjust  of  his  own  free- will.  For  no 
man  of  his  own  free-will  would  choose  to  possess  the  greatest 
of  evils,  and  least  of  all  in  the  ma<t  honorable  part  of  himsel£ 
And  the  soul,  as  we  said,  of  a  truth  is  deemed  by  alt  men  the 
most  honorable.  In  the  soul.  then,  which  is  the  most  honorable 
part  of  him,  no  one,  if  he  could  help,  would  admit,  or  allow  to 
sontinne  the  greatest  of  evils.  The  unjust  and  the  unfom^ 
Bste  are  always  to  be  pitied  in  any  case  :  and  one  can  afford  te 
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forgive  u  well  as  pity,  him  who  is  curable,  and  refrain  and  cahi» 
one's  ftnger^  not  giving  way  to  passion,  and  continuing  wrathful 
with  feminiiie  bittemeus.  But  upon  him  who  m  incaptiblo  of 
reformation  and  wholly  evfl,  the  vials  of  our  wrath  should  ba 
poured  out;  wherefore  I  say  that  good  men  ought,  when  oo- 
casion  arises,  to  be  both  gentle  and  passionate.  The  greatest 
evil  to  men,  generally,  is  one  which  is  innate  in  their  souls,  and 
which  a  man  is  always  excusing  in  himself  and  never  correct- 
ing ;  1  mean,  what  is  expressed  in  the  saying,  **  that  every  maa 
by  nature  is  and  ought  to  be  his  own  Mend."  Whereas  the 
exceaaive  love  of  self  is  in  reality  the  source  to  each  man  of 
all  offenses;  for  the  lover  is  blinded  abont  the  beloved,  so  that 
he  judges  wrongly  of  the  just,  the  good,  and  the  honorable,  and 
thinks  that  he  ought  always  to  prefer  his  own  interest  to  ^^^ 
the  truth.  But  he  who  would  be  a  great  man,  ought  to 
r^ard  what  is  just,  and  not  himself  or  his  interests,  whether  in 
his  own  actions,  or  those  of  others.  Through  a  similar  error, 
men  are  induced  to  fancy  that  their  own  ignorance  is  wisdom, 
and  thus  we  who  may  be  truly  said  to  know  nothing,  tlitnk  that 
we  know  all  things ;  and  because  w©  will  not  let  otliers  act  fop 
OS  in  what  we  do  not  know,  we  are  compelled  to  act  amiss  our- 
selves. Wherefore,  let  every  man  avoid  excess  of  self-love» 
and  condescend  to  follow  a  better  msji  than  himselt  not  allow- 
ing any  false  shame  to  stand  in  the  way.  There  are  also  lesser 
I  matters  than  thase  which  are  often  repeated,  and  with  good 
I  reason ;  a  man  should  recollect  them  and  remind  himself  of 
themu  For  when  a  stream  is  flowing  out,  there  should  be 
water  lowing  in  too ;  and  recollection  is  the  flowing  in  of  fail- 
ing knowledge.  Therefore  I  say  that  a  man  should  refrain 
ftom  excess  either  of  laughter  or  tears,  and  should  exhort  his 
neighbor  to  do  the  same  ;  he  should  veil  his  inmioderate  sorrow 
or  joy,  and  seek  to  behave  with  propriety,  whether  his  genius 
be  set  at  good  fortune,  or  whether  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  when 
he  seems  to  be  mounting  high  and  steep  places,  the  gods  oppose 
him  in  some  of  his  enterprises*  Still  he  may  hope,  that  when 
calamities  supervene  upon  the  blessings  which  the  God  givea 
him,  he  wiU  lighten  them  and  change  existing  evils  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  as  to  the  goods  which  are  the  opposite  of  these  evils,  he 
wiU  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  ever  present  with  him,  and  that 
he  will  be  fortunate.  Such  should  be  men's  hopes,  and  such 
ihoultl  be  the  exhortations  with  which  they  admonish  one  an« 
9*^lier,  never  losing  an  opportonity^  but  on  every  occasion  di^ 
IV.  IT 
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tfnedjT  remiiidliig  tlifliaielTei  uid  oehen,  of  aU  Iham  iMnfi 
111  JMt  and  eaniatl^ 

Knouglt  hju  DOW  boea  said  of  dmno  mAtlem,  both  o  touch* 
big  Uie  prmcticeft  whldi  men  ought  to  follow,  &nd  tko  sorenl 
ekaricters  which  the/  ought  to  cultivmUi.  Bat  of  human  things 
we  liave  ciol  a*  yet  8pokea«  and  we  mmt  s  fur  to  men  we  aro 
diicoursin;^  and  not  to  godt.  Pleasures  and  pauit  and  ieams 
are  a  piirt  of  human  nature.  And  on  them  evefy  mortal  being 
mmst  of  ttecisssity  hong  and  depend  with  tlie  most  eager  tntei^ 
6fU  And  therefore  we  must  praise  tlie  nohlost  lift*,  not  otjlf 
as  the  fairest  in  appeara&ce,  but  if  a  man  wiH  only  tante,  and 
not  M  in  the  dAv*  of  youth  mn  away  to  another^  he  will  find 
-tto  that  tiiis  nobtor  life  surpasses  aI»o  in  the  vbtj  thing  wliMi 
wi?  all  of  us  desire, —  1  m<*iin  in  having  the  greatest  pleaattfa 
and  the  least  pain  during  tlie  whole  of  life.  And  thix  will  h» 
plaLOi  and  will  bt)  quickiy  a.nd  dearly  seen,  if  a  man  litis  a  true 
taate  of  them.  But  what  h  a  true  taste  ?  Tlut  is  what 
arjpiment  liaA  to  show,  —  the  point  being  what  is  according  to 
nature^  and  what  h  not  according  to  nature.  One  life  must  bt 
cr<Hnjiared  with  another  ;  the  more  pleasurable  with  the  nioiw 
paiiiful,  after  this  manner :  We  devire  to  Imve  pleasure,  but 
we  neither  desire  nor  choose  piiiu ;  and  the  neutral  state  we 
are  ready  to  take  in  exchange,  not  for  pleiisure,  but  for  pain ; 
and  we  also  choose  le«s  pain  and  greater  pleasure,  but  leas 
pleasure  and  greater  pain  we  do  not  choose  ;  and  an  equal 
balance  of  either  we  cannot  venture  to  ass^srt  that  wo  should 
desire*  And  all  thesy  difler  or  do  not  differ  severally  in  num* 
ber  and  magnitude  and  intonsity  and  equality,  and  in  the  oppo* 
aitea  of  theae  when  regarded  as  ol|jocts  of  choice,  in  relation  to 
the  will.  And  such  lieing  tlie  necessary  order  of  things,  wa 
choose  that  life  in  which  there  are  many  groat  and  intense  cte- 
meiits  of  pleasure  and  pain»  and  in  which  the  pleasures  are  in 
eicees,  and  do  not  choo«e  tliat  in  which  tJie  oppositcs  exceed ; 
tior,  again «  do  we  choose  that  in  which  the  elements  of  either  are 
small  and  few  and  feeble,  and  the  pains  exceed.  And  when*  tm 
I  said  before,  there  is  a  balance  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  life,  thii 
is  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  Uie  balanced  life  ;  while  other  lives 
are  preferred  by  us  because  they  exceed  in  what  we  like,  or  are 
rejected  by  ns  because  they  exceed  in  what  we  dislike.  All  the 
lives  of  men  may  be  regarded  by  us  as  bound  up  In  these,  and 
we  must  also  consider  what  sort  of  lives  wo  by  nature  chooad. 
^d  if  we  wish  for  any  others,  I  say  that  we  choose  them  onlj 
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through  some  ignoranoe  and  inexperience  of  tbe  llTes  wliicl* 
filially  exist- 
Now,  what  lives  are  they,  and   how  many  in  which,  having 
searched  oat  and  beheld  the  objects  of  will  and  desire  and  their 
opposites,  and  makin«^  of  them  a  law,  choosingf  I  gay,  the  dear 

^and  the  pleasant  and  the  best  and  noblest,  a  man  mjiy  live  in 
(  happieat  way  possible  ?     Let  us  say  that  the  temperate  Hlo 
I  one  tdnd  of  life,  and  the  rationzU  another,  and  the  oourageouft 
Miother,  and  the  healthful  another  ;  and  to  these  four  let  us  op- 
pose four  other  lives,  —  the  foolish,  the  cowardly,  the  in  temper- 

(mte,  the  diseased.  He  who  knows  the  temperate  life  will  do* 
SGribe  It  as  in  all  things  gentle,  having  gentle  pains  and  gentle 
pleafiures,  and  placid  desires  and  loves  not  insane ;  whereas  .«. . 
the  intemperate  life  is  impetuous  in  all  things,  and  has  vio- 
lent pains  and  pleasures,  and  vehement  and  stinging  desire  and 
loves  utterly  insane  ;  and  in  the  temperate  life  the  pleasures 
exceed  the  pains,  and  in  the  intempexate  life  the  pains  exceed 
the  pleasures  in  greatness  and  number  and  intensity.  And 
hence  the  result  is«  that  one  of  the  two  lives  is  naturally  and 
neeesearily  more  plea<;ant  anri  the  other  more  painful,  and  he 
who  would  live  pleasantly  cannot  possibly  chcKJse  to  live  intem- 
perately.  And  if  this  is  true,  the  inference  dearly  is  that  no 
man  is  voluntarily  intemperate  ;  but   that  the  whole  multitude 

|0f  men  lack  temperance  in  their  lives,  either  from  ignorance  or 

om  want  of  self-control  or  both.     And  the  same  holds  of  the 

I  and  healthy  life  ;  they  both  have  pleasures  and  pains, 

__  ^  health   the   pleasure    exceeds    the    pain,  and  in  sick- 

ness the  pain  exceeds  the  pleasure.  Now,  our  intention  in 
choosing  tbe  lives  is  not  that  the  painful  should  exceed,  but  the 
Hfe  in  which  pain  is  exceeded  by  pleasure  we  detennine  to  be 

.  the  more  pleasant  Hfe.     And  we  should  say  that  the  temperate 

[life  has  the  elements  of  both,  fewer  and  minuter  and  less  con* 
centrated  than  the  intemperate,  and  the  wise  life  than  the  fool- 
ish life,  and  the  life  of  courage  than  the  life  of  cowardice ;  tho 
one  class  exceeding  in  pleasure  and  the  others  in  paia,  the  ::o'ir- 

Iageous  surpassing  the  coward,  and  the  wise  exceeding  the  fool. 
And  the  general  result  is,  that  the  one  class  of  lives  exceed  the 
Other  daas  in  pleasure ;  tlie  temperate  and  courageous  and 
wise  and  healthy  exceed  the  cowardly  and  foolish  and  intern^ 
perate  and  diseased  ;  and  generally  speakings  that  which  has  any 
Tirtue,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  pleasanter  than  the  Ticiom 
•lib,  and  far  superior  in  beauty  and  recdttide  and  excellence 
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ifid  goodnoM  md  rtpotaHoD,  and  csiiaei  liliii  it Eo  live« 
bglj  to  be  lol&tiitely  happier  than  the  opposite. 

L^t  thm  mucii  be  Atid  of  the  prelwle  or  pfeamble  of  thm 
UwM  %  and  iiAjsr  the  preamble,  must  follow  the  strain  or  law| 
or  nither^  ila;  true  waj  will  be  to  gire  an  outlme  of  the  lawa. 
AAf  theUt  in  Uie  oaie  of  a  web  or  a&j  oilier  tlitnOy  the  warp  and 
the  woof  cannot  be  made  of  the  aame  materiala,  but  the  warp 
-g.  ia  neoMiariiy  toperior  as  being  stronger,  and  hanng  a 
certain  character  of  firmneiis,  whereas  the  woof  is  soliof 
and  has  a  proper  degree  of  eloiiticitj^  \  in  a  similar  manner  tJiOBO 
who  are  to  hold  great  offioet  in  slates,  should  be  distingniahed 
tmlj  in  each  caae  fitun  those  who  have  been  bat  slenderly 
pro  von  bj  education*  I  saj»  then,  that  theie  are  two  parte  m 
the  coDstitutioD  of  a  state  —  ooe  the  appointment  of  ofBoersp 
the  other  the  rules  which  are  prescribed  for  them* 

But,  before  all  thifk  comes  the  following  oonsidoratioo  :  The 
shepherd  or  herdsman,  or  breeder  of  horses  or  the  like,  when 
he  has  received  his  animals  will  not  begin  to  train  them  until  H 
he  has  first  purified  them  in  a  nmnner  which  befits  a  oommunitjr  B 
of  animals ;  he  will  divide  the  healthj  and  unhealthy,  and  Um 
good  breed  and  the  bad  breed,  and  will  send  awiiy  the  unhealtJiy 
and  badly  bred  to  other  herdii,  and  tend  the  rest,  rofiocting  that 
his  hibors  will  be  vidn  and  without  efiect,  either  on  the  souls 
or  bodies  of  thone  whom  nature  and  ill  nurture  have  oorrupted, 
and  that  they  will  Involve  in  destruction  the  pure  and  healthy 
nature  and  being  of  every  other  animal^  if  he  neglect  to  purge 
them  away*  Now,  the  case  of  other  animals  is  not  80  impor> 
tant;  they  are  only  worth  mentioning  fbr  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, but  what  relates  to  man  is  of  the  highest  importance  % 
and  the  legislator  should  make  inquiries,  and  indicate  what  ia 
proper  for  each  in  the  way  of  purification,  and  of  all  other  proo* 
esses*  Take,  for  example,  the  purification  of  a  city  —  there 
are  many  kinds  of  purifications^  some  easier  and  others  more 
difficult  {  and  some  of  t^em,  and  the  best  and  most  difilcult  of 
them,  th(^  legislator,  if  he  be  also  a  despot,  may  be  able  to  efiTect; 
but  he  who  without  a  despotism  sets  up  a  new  government  and 
Isw««  even  if  he  attempt  the  mildest  of  purgadons,  may  think 
himi^elf  happy  if  he  can  complete  his  work.  When  best  the 
purification  is  painful,  like  similar  cures  in  medicine,  involving 
nghtoous  punishment  and  infiicting  death  or  exile  in  the  laa* 
resort*  For  in  this  way  we  commonly  dispose  of  great  sinners 
who  are   incurable,  and  are  the  greatest  injury  of  tlie  whole 
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itata.    Bot  the  milder  form  of  purificatioo  is  as  follows :  Wbea 

36 


men  who  hxve  nothing,  and  are  in  want  of  food,  show  r 


■ntat 
■Hie 


iispo^itioQ  to   follow   their  leaders   in   an  attack  on  the 

property  of  the  rich  —  these,  who  are  the  natural  plague  o(  the 

Bite,  are  sent  away  hj  the  legislator  in  a  friendly  spirit  as  far 

he  is  able  ;  and   this   dismiBsal  of  them   is  euphemistically 

termed  a  colony.     And  every  legislator  should  contrive  to  do 

this  at  once.     Our  present  case,  however,  is  peculiar.     For 

here  is  no  need  to  devise  any  colooy  or  purifying  separation 

imder  the  circumstances  in  which  we   are   placed.     Bat,   as 

when  miiny  streams  flow  together  from  springs  and  monntain 

t»>rrenU  into  a  single  lake,  we  ought  to  attend  and  take  care 

li      that  the  confluence  of  water  should  be  perfectly  clear ;  and  in 

^hrder  to  elfect  this,  should  pump  and  ilraw  off  and  divert   the 

^Hmpure  waters,  so  in  every  political  arrangement  there  may  be 

^^■tt^uble  and  danger.     But,  seeing    that  we  are  diseoursLng  and 

^^bot  acting,  let  our  selection  be  supposed  to  be  completed,  and 

the  desired  purity  attained.     For  evil   men,  who  want  to  join 

and  be  citizens  of  our   state,   wo   will   test  by  persuasion   and 

time,  and  hinder  them  from  coming ;  and  the  good  we  will  to 

the  utmost  of  our  ability  receive  as  friends  with  open  arms. 

Another  piece  of  good  fortune  must  not  be  forgotten,  which, 
as  we  were  saying,  the  Heractid  colony  had,  and  which  is  also 
ours,  —  that  we  have  escaped  division  of  land  and  the  abolition 
of  debts ;  for  these  are  always  a  source  of  dangerous  conten- 
tion, and  a  city  which  is  driven  to  legislation  upon  such  matters 
can  neither  allow  the  old  ways  to  continue,  nor  yet  venture  to 
alter  them.  We  must  have  recourse  to  prayers^  as  men  say, 
and  hope  that  a  slight  change  may  be  cautiously  effected  in  a 
length  of  time.  And  such  a  change  can  be  accomplished  *  by 
those  who  have  abundance  of  land,  and  having  also  many  debt* 

^01^  are  willing,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  to  share  with  those  who  are 
k  want,  remitting  some  and  dividing  some,  holding  fast  in  a 
pftth  of  moderation,  and  deeming  poverty  to  be  the  increase  of 
a  man's  desires  and  not  the  diminution  of  his  property.  For 
this  is  the  chiefeat  foundation  of  a  state,  and  upon  this  lasting 
bftns  may  be  erected  afterwards  whatever  political  order  is 
suitable  imder  the  circumstances ;  but  if  the  change  be  baaed 
apon  an  unsound  principle,  the  political  superstructure  ^^« 
^^ch  is  added  will  hardly  succeed-     That  is  a  danger, 

a»>  I  am  saying,  is  escaped  by  us,  and  yet  we  had  better 
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wj  how  wCf  if  we  had  not  esG^ped,  might  hjire  eaeiiped ; 
we  may  venture  dow  to  uaert  that  iia  other  way  of 
whether  tmrrow  or  hroadv  can  \m  deriaed  but  a  jujit  oontent^ 
ment:  this  U  to  be  the  rock  ou  which  our  dtj  is  built:  for  theg|^H 
ought  to  be  uo  dlsputea  amoug  dtkeua  about  property.  ^^ 
there  are  quarreU  of  long  atan^ug  ainoug  them,  no  Icigiaktor  ' 
of  any  degree  of  sense  will  proceed  a  step  in  the  aniui| 
of  tlie  state  until  they  are  settled.  But  th^t  they  to  whom 
has  given,  as  he  has  to  us,  to  be  the  founders  of  a  new  st 
fireo  from  enmity  —  that  they  should  create  themselves  enmiUe 
by  feaaOD  of  their  mode  of  dividing  Unds  ami  houaea,  wou 
h%  wiperhuman  folly  and  wickedness. 

How,  then,  can  we  rightly  distribute  our  citizens  ?     In  thie 
first  place,  tlieir  number  has  to  be  determined,  and  also 
numlier  and  size  of  tlie  portions  which  are  to  be  assigned 
them ;  and  the  land  and  the  houses  will  then  luive  to  bo  upp 
tionrd  by  u«  as  fiiirly  as  we  aan.     The  numl>er  of  citixens 
only  lie  ostiniJite<i   satisf:u'tonly  in  rehition  to  the  territory  ami' 
the   neighboring  stfite».     The  territory   must    be   sufRcient    tCL 
maintain  a  certain  DUtnl>6r  of  iuhabit;uits  in  a  mfxlemto  wny 
life  —  more  than  thts  Is  not  required  ;  and  the  number  of  citl 
zens  should  be  sufficient  to  defend  themRelves  againi^t  the  Injn 
tice  of  their  neighbors,  and  not  ftltogether  inc-'ipable  of  aid 
their  neighbors  when   they  are  wrongecL     Upon  this  basis 
will  hereafter  define  the   limits  of  theirs   and   Uieir  nL'i«:bbor 
territory  in  ml  as  well  iis  word*     But  now,  let  us  procotnl 
legislate  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  form  and  outline  of  our 
state.     The  numlier  of  our  citizens  shall  be  5040  —  this  will 
be  a  convenient  number ;  and  these  shall  be   possessors   of  th« 
h&nd  And  protectors  of  the  distribution*     The   houses  and   tha 
land  will  lie  divided  in  the  same  way,  so  that  every  man  may 
oorrespond  to  a  lot.     Let  the  whole  number  be  first  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  then  into  three ;  and  the  number  is  fiirther 
capable  of  bemg  diviiled  into  four  or  five  parts^  or  any  number 
of  parts  up  to  ten.     Every  legislator  ought  to  know  so  much 
arithmetic  as  to  be  a  me  to   tell  what  number  is  most  likely  to 
--      be  useful  to  all  cities ;  and  we  are  going  to  take  that  nt 

ber  which  contains  the  greatest  and  most  regular  and 
broken  series  of  divii^ions.     The  whole  of  number  haa  eiV^irf 
possible  division,  and   the    number  5040  can    be  divided  bj- 
exactly  lifly-nine  divisors,  and  ten  of  tliese  proceed  withoii 
In^^rval  f*^  «m  one  to  ten :  tbb  will  furnish  numliers  for  war  as 
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peace,  and  for  all  coDtracts  and  dealings^  including  taxea  aod 
distribatiorLs.  These  properties  of  number  should  be  asoer^ 
tained  at  leisure  by  tliose  who  are  bound  hy  law  to  know  tliem ; 
for  they  are  true,  and  should  he  proclaimed  at  the  foundation  ^ 
the  dtj,  with  a  view  to  nsQ*  Wliether  the  legislator  ia  e8tabLish« 
iDg  a  new  state  or  restoring  an  old  and  decayeii  one,  in  respect 
of  gods  and  temples, —  the  temples  which  are  to  bo  built  ia 
each  city^  and  the  gods  or  deini-gods  after  whom  they  are  to 
be  called,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sense,  he  will  make  no  change  In 
anything  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Amman, 
or  any  ancient  tradition  has  sanctioned  in  whatever  manner 
^  hether  by  apparitions,  or  reputed  inspiration  of  Heaven  ia 
ience  to  which  mankind  have  established  sacrifices  in  oon- 
with  mystic  rites,  either  originating  on  the  spot,  or 
from  Tyrrhenia  or  Cyprus,  or  some  other  place,  and 
the  strength  of  these  ti*a<litions  have  consecrated  oraclea 
mnd  images,  and  altars  and  temples,  and  made  sacred  groves 
fbr  each  of  them.  The  least  part  of  all  tha^  ought  not  to  be 
iatarbed  by  the  legislator  ;  but  he  should  assign  to  the  several 
tricta  some  go<U  or  demi-god,  or  hero,  and,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  soil,  should  give  to  these  first  their  separate  dom^  and 
all  things  fitting,  tliat  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district  may  meet 
at  fixed  times,  and  that  they  may  readily  supply  their  several 
wants^  and  entertain  one  anotlier  with  sacrifiees^^  and  become 
friends  and  acquainted ;  for  there  is  no  greater  good  in  a  state 
than  that  the  citizens  should  be  known  to  one  another.  When 
darkness,  and  not  light,  reigns  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
no  man  will  receive  the  honor  of  which  he  is  deserving*  or 
the  power  or  the  justice  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled :  whereforo» 
in  every  state,  above  all  other  things,  every  man  ought  to  take 
heed  of  this, — that  he  have  no  deceit  in  him,  but  that  he 
ia  always  true  and  simple,  and  that  no  other  deceitful  person 
lakes  any  advantage  of  him* 

And  now  comes  the  movement  of  the  pieces  from  the 
sacred  line  as  in  the  game  of  draughts.  The  form  of  con- 
stitution being  unusual,  may  excite  wonder  when  mentione<l  for 
the  first  time ;  wt,  upon  reflection  and  trial,  will  appear  to  us» 
If  not  the  best,  to  be  the  second  best.  And  yet  a  person  may 
tiot  approve  this  form,  because  he  thinks  Utat  the  sort  of  legiJi- 
jfttion  ia  ill  adapted  to  a  le^slator  who  has  not  despotic  power. 
Hie  truth  is,  that  there  are  three  forms  of  government,  the 
teat,  the  second  and  third  bist,  which  we  may  just  mentioQ« 
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and  then  leave  tlie  »el<M3tio[i  to  the  mler  of  the 
Following  this  method  in  Uio  present  Instance,  let  ns  apeak  of^ 
ttiit  state  which  is  first  and  second  and  third  in  excel] enco,  and 
Uien  laare  to  Clcinijia,  or  to  any  one  who  hns  any  choice,  the 
•eloctiou  of  that  form  of  polity  which  he  approves  in  hifi  own 
ooimtry* 

The  first  and  highest  form  of  the  state  and  of  the  goveriK^ 
ment  and  of  the  law  is  that  in  which  there  prevails  most  wideljj 
the  ancient  sajring,  that  *•  Friends  have  all  things  in  contmonJ 
Wliether  there  is  now,  or  ever  will  he,  thi«  communion 
women  and  children  and  of  property,  in  whicli  the  private 
Individual  is  altogether  bauitthed  from  life,  and  things  which 
by  nature  private,  such  as  eyes  and  eart  and  hauds,  have  be- 
come common,  and  in  some  way  tee  and  hear  and  act  in  coid* 
men,  and  all  men  express  praise  and  blame,  and  feel  joy  and 
■orn>w,  on  the  ^ttmo  occasions,  und  the  laws  unite  the  city  to 
the  utmost* —  whether  kII  this  is  possible  or  not,  I  say  tlmt  no 
man,  acting  upon  any  other  principle,  will  ever  constitute  i^fl 
itate  more  exalted  in  vu*tuo»  or  truer  or  better  than  this,  SuebM 
a  state,  whether  inhabited  by  gods  or  sons  of  gods,  will  make 
them  blessed  who  dwell  therein  t  and  therefore  to  this  we  are 
to  look  for  the  pattern  of  the  state,  aud  to  cling  to  thii^  andt  at 
fiur  as  possible,  to  seek  fbr  one  which  is  like  this.  The  stata 
which  we  have  now  in  hand,  when  created,  will  be  nearest  im- 
mortality in  the  next  degree ;  and,  after  that,  by  the  graoa  of 
Grod,  we  will  complete  the  third  one.  And,  we  will  begin  hf 
gpeaking  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  second, 

Xret  them  at  once  distribute  their  land  and  houses,  and  nc 
till  the  land  in  common,  since  Uiis  sort  of  constitution  goeiil 
beyond  their  proposed  origin,  and  nurture,  and  education 
But  in  making  the  distribution,  let  the  several  possessors  f©( 
that  their  particular  lots  also  belong  to  the  whole  city ;  and  i 
ihe  land  is  the  parent,  let  them  tend  this  more  careJfully  thaa^ 
children  do  their  mother.     For   she  is  a  goddess  and  their 
queen,  and  they  are  her  mortal  subjects*     Such  also  are  the 
feelinga  which  they  ought  to  entertain  to  the  gods  and  demi* 
gods  of  the  country.     And  in  order  tliat  the  distribution  may 
always  remain,  they  ought  to  ccmsider  further  that  the  present 
numlier  of  families  should  be  always  retained,  and  neitlier  m 
creased  nor  diminished.     This  may  he  secured  for  the  whola 
dty  in    the  following   manner ;    Let  the   possessor  of  a   lot 
Mve  the  one  of  his  children  who  Is  his  }>6st  belover],  and 
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inljt  to  be  tlie  heir  of  his  dwelling,  and  Ida  SQccesftor  in  the 
duty  af  ministering  to  the  gpdst  the  funilj  and  the  statdi  as 
well  the  living  as  those  who  are  departed ;  but  of  his  other 
dilldren,  if  he  have  more  than  one,  he  shall  give  the  femalot  m 
marriage  according  to  the  law  to  be  hereafler  enacted,  and  tht 
males  he  shall  distribute  as  sons  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  have 
DO  children,  and  are  willing,  if  possible ;  or  if  there  is  uo  one 
willing,  and  particular  individuals  have  too  many  children,  mala 
or  female,  or  too  few,  as  in  the  case  of  barrenness  —  in  all 
lhc4e  cases  let  the  highest  and  most  honorable  magistracy  cre- 
ated by  us,  judge  and  determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
redundant  or  deficient,  and  devise  a  means  that  the  number  of 
5<)40  houses  shall  always  remain  the  same.  There  are  many 
ways  of  accomplishing  this ;  for  they  in  whom  genenUioa  la 
affluent  may  be  made  to  refrain,  and,  on  the  other  hand«  special 
ears  may  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  births  by  rewaitU 
and  stigmas,  and  by  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the 
younger  by  their  elders  —  in  this  way  the  object  may  be  at- 
tained* And  if  after  aU  there  be  very  great  difficulty  about 
the  preservation  of  the  5040  housea,  and  there  be  an  excess  of 
citizens,  owing  to  the  too  great  love  of  those  who  live  together, 
and  we  are  at  our  wit's  end,  there  is  still  the  old  device  ofUn 
mentioned  by  us  of  sending  out  a  colony,  which  will  part 
^ends  with  us,  and  be  composed  of  suitable  persons.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  there  come  a  wave  beariiig  a  deluge  of  dis-  - .  ^ 
ease,  or  a  plague  of  war,  and  the  inhabitants  become  much 
fewer  than  the  appointed  number  by  reason  of  mortality,  you 
ought  not  to  introduce  citizens  of  spurious  birth  and  education, 
if  this  can  be  avoided  ;  but  even  God  is  said  not  to  be  able  to 
£ght  against  necessity. 

Wherefore  let  us  suppose  this  ^  high  argument  "  of  ours  to 
address  us  in  the  following  terms :  Best  of  men,  cease  not  to 
liODor,  in  their  natural  order,  similarity,  and  equality,  and  same* 
ness,  and  agreement^  as  manifested  in  number,  and  in  every 
quality  of  goodness  and  greatness.  And,  above  all,  observe  the 
ilbreaaid  number  5040,  throughout  life  ;  in  the  second  place,  do 
lot  disparage  the  small  and  modest  proportions  of  the  inherit- 
anoea  which  you  received  in  the  distribution,  by  buying  and 
falling  them  to  one  another.  For  then  neither  wUl  the  god 
^Uo  gave  you  the  lot  be  your  friend,  nor  will  the  legislator ; 
and  buleed  the  law  declares  to  the  disobedient  the  terms  upon 
which  ha  may  or  may  not  take  the  lot.     In  the  first  place,  th^ 
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earth  aa  he  is  informed  u  sacred  to  the  gods ;  and  in  the  wmak 

place,  priests  and  priestesses  will  offer  up  praj'ers  over  the  see- 
rifices,  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  that  he  who  buys  or  sells  the 
houses  or  lands  which  he  has  received,  may  suffer  the  punish^ 
mcnt  which  he  deserves ;  and  these  their  prayers  they  shall 
write  down  in  the  temples,  on  tablets  of  cypress-wood,  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity.  Moreover  they  will  set  a  watch  over 
all  these  things,  that  they  may  be  observed  —  the  magistral^ 
which  has  the  sharpest  eyes  shall  keep  watch  that  any  iiifringe> 
ments  of  their  commands  may  be  discovered  and  punished  at 
offenses  both  against  the  law  and  the  Grod.  How  great  is  the 
benefit  of  such  an  ordinance  to  all  those  cities,  which  obey  and 
are  administered  accordingly,  no  bad  man  can  ever  know,  as  the 
old  proverb  says ;  but  only  a  man  of  experience  and  goo4 
habits.  For  in  such  an  order  of  things,  there  will  not  be  muck 
opportunity  for  making  money ;  no  man  either  ought,  or  indeed 
will  be,  allowed  to  exercise  any  ignoble  occupation,  of  which 
the  vulgarity  deters  a  freeman,  and  disinclines  him  to  acquire 
riches  by  any  such  means. 

r..y  Further,  the  law  enjoins  that  no  private  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  possess  gold  and  silver,  but  only  coin  for  diulj 
use,  which  is  almost  necessary  in  dealing  with  artisans,  and  for 
payment  of  all  those  hirelings  whose  labor  he  may  require, 
whether  slaves  or  immigrants.  Wherefore  our  citizens,  as  we 
say,  should  have  a  coin  passing  current  amcng  themselves,  but 
not  allowed  among  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  with  a  view,  however, 
to  expeditions  and  journeys  to  other  lands.  —  for  embassies,  <» 
for  any  other  occasion  which  may  arise  of  sending  out  a  heraldi 
the  state  must  also  possess  a  common  Hellenic  currency.  If  • 
private  person  is  ever  obliged  to  go  abroad,  let  him  have  the 
consent  of  the  archons  and  go  ;  and  if  when  he  returns  he  has 
any  foreign  money  remaining,  let  him  give  the  surplus  back  to 
the  treasury,  and  receive  a  corresponding  sum  in  the  local  cur- 
rency. An  1  if  he  is  discovered  to  appropriate  it,  let  it  be  con- 
fiscated, and  let  him  who  knows  and  does  not  inform,  be  subject 
lo  curse  and  dishonor  equally  with  him  who  brouglit  the  money, 
and  also  to  a  fine  not  less  in  amount  than  the  foreign  monej 
which  has  been  brought  bock.  In  marryin:^  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage, no  one  shall  give  or  receive  any  dowry  at  all ;  and  no 
one  sliall  deposit  money  with  another  whom  he  does  not  trust 
as  a  friend,  nor  shall  he  lend  money  upon  interest ;  and  he  whe 
Sorrows  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  either  capital  or  interest 
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That  these  princi}>1es  are  best,  any  one  may  see  who  comparei 
them  with  the  iirst  principle  aod  intention  of  a  state*  The  iti« 
teotioa,  aA  we  affirm^  of  a  reasonable  statesman*  is  not  what  tba 
11UU17  declare  to  be  the  object  of  a  good  iegialator ;  namely, 
that  the  state  for  which  he  is  advising  should  be  as  great  and  af 
rich  as  possible,  and  should  possess  gold  and  silver^  and  ha\e 
the  greatest  empire  by  sea  and  land ;  this  they  imagine  to  be 
the  true  object  of  legislatioa,  at  the  same  time  adding,  incon* 
sistently,  that  the  true  legislator  de&ires  to  have  the  city  the 
beat  aod  happiest  possible.  But  they  do  not  see  that  some  of 
Hiese  things  are  possible,  and  some  of  them  are  impossible ; 
and  he  who  orders  the  state  will  desire  what  is  possible^  and  will 
not  indulge  in  vain  wishes  or  attempts  to  accomplish  tha'  whicli 
is  impossible.  The  citizen  must  indeed  be  happy  and  good, 
and  the  legislator  will  seek  to  accomplish  this ;  but  very  rich 
nud  very  good  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  be,  not,  at  least,  in  the 
tense  ia  which  the  many  speak  of  richer.  For  they  describe 
by  the  term  "  rich,"  the  few  who  have  the  most  valuable  ^^^ 
possessions,  although  the  owner  of  tliem  be  a  rogue.  And 
if  this  is  true,  I  can  never  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  rich 
man  will  be  happy ;  he  must  be  good  as  well  as  rich«  And 
good  in  a  high  degree,  and  rich  in  a  high  degree  at  the  same 
time,  he  cannot  be.  Some  one  will  ask,  why  ia  this  ?  And 
we  shall  answer,  —  beoLuse  acquisitions  which  come  from  un- 
just as  well  as  just  sources,  are  mare  than  double  those  which 
come  from  just  sources  only  ;  and  the  sums  which  are  expended 
neither  honorably  nor  disgracefully,  are  only  half  as  great  aa 
those  which  are  expended  honorably,  and  on  honorable  pur- 
poses. Thus,  if  one  acquires  double  and  spends  half,  the  fitlier 
who  Is  in  the  opposite  case  cannot  possibly  be  wealthier  than 
he.  One  of  them  is  a  good  man,  and  the  other  —  I  am  speiik- 
mg  of  the  saver  and  not  of  the  spender  —  is  not  always  batl ; 
^e  may  indeed  be  utterly  bad,  but,  as  I  was  saying,  a  good  man 
he  never  is.  For  he  who  receives  money  unjustly  as  well  aa 
justly,  and  spends  neither  justly  nor  unjustly,  will  be  a  ritJi 
uaan  If  he  be  also  thrifly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utterly  bud 
is  in  general  profligate,  and  therefore  poor ;  while  he  who 
spends  on  noble  objects,  and  acquires  wealtli  by  just  means  oulyt 
tan  hardly  be  remarkable  for  riches,  any  more  than  he  can  be 
rwy  poor.  The  argument  then  is  right  in  declaring  that  the 
•ery  rich  are  not  good,  and,  if  they  are  not  good,  tliey  are  not 
^ppy.     But  the  intention  of  our   laws  was,  that  the  citizetis 
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iliould  be  as  happj  as  possible,  and  as  friendly  aa  poaatble  to 

one  another.  Anr]  men  who  are  always  at  law  with  one  anotbeff 
atid  uuiritigBt  whom  ilierc  are  manj  wrongB  done^  can  never  bt 
tHeads  to  om^  ai.ether,  but  oiiljr  tboae  amoug  whom  crimes  and 
lawsuits  are  few  and  slight.  Therefore,  wo  say  thtkt  gold  and 
silver  ought  not  to  be  allowcwl  in  the  city,  nor  much  of  the 
vulgar  sort  of  trade  wliich  is  carried  on  by  lending  money,  or^ 
reuring  the  meaner  kinds  of  live  stock ;  but  only  the  prodo 
of  agriculture,  and  oidy  so  much  of  this  as  will  not  oompel  us 
pmrsuing  It  to  neglect  that  Ibr  the  aake  of  which  nchee  ejdatp- 
I  mean,  soul  and  body,  which  without  gyianastlo6v  and  witboti 
education,  will  never  be  worth  anything ;  and  therefore,  aa  w 
have  «aid  not  once  but  many  times,  the  care  of  riches  should 
have  the  last  place  in  our  thoughts.  For  tliere  are  in  all  three  _ 
things  about  which  every  mau  haa  an  interest :  and  the  inusresifl 
about  money,  when  rightly  regarded,  is  the  third  and  lowest  oi 
them :  midway  oomes  the  mterast  of  the  body  ;  and,  first  of 
all,  that  of  the  soul ;  and  the  state  which  we  are  describing 
will  have  been  rightly  constituted  if  it  ordains  honors  acoordisg 
to  this  scale.  But  if,  in  any  of  the  laws  which  have  been  or^ 
-^  dained,  health  t)o  preferred  to  temperamoe,  or  wealth  to 
health  and  temperate  hablta,  that  law  must  clearly  be 
wrong.  Wlierefore,  also,  the  legislator  ought  often  to  Impreaa 
upon  himself  the  question,  —  **  What  do  I  want  ?  "  and  •*  Do  I 
attain  ray  aim,  or  do  I  miss  the  mark  ?  **  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  he  may  acquit  him^^elf  and  free  others  from  the 
work  of  legislation*  Let  the  allottee  then  hold  his  lot 
the  eouditlous  which  we  have  mentioned* 

It  would  have  been  well  that  every  man  should  oome  to 
colony  having  all  things  equal ;  but  seeing  that  this  is  impoaal* 
We»  and  one  man  will  have  greater  possessions  diau  another,  far_ 
juiny  reanons,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  sake  of  equality  in  tha 
/arious  crises  of  the  state,  qualifications  of  pro|>erty  nmst 
unequal,  in  order  tliat  ofices  and  contrihutious  and  dintributiot 
amy  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  each  person's  we-alth,  audi 
not  solely  to  the  virtue  of  his  ancestors  or  himseLC  nor  yet  to  \ 
the  strengtli  and  beauty  of  his  person,  but  also  to  thts  measur 
#r  his  wealth  or  poverty;  and  so  by  a  law  of  inequality,  whiclil 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  he  will  receive  honors  and 
offices  as   equally  as  possible,  and    there  will  be  no  quarrela 
and  disputes.     To  which  end  there  should  be  four  differeiit 
itandards  appointed :  there  should  be  a  first  and  a  second  and 
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third  aud  a  fourtk  claas  of  citizens,  or  whatever  may  be  tha 
name  of  the  class  assigned  to  them.  Iq  these  the  ciLizens  will 
be  placed,  whether  thej  continae  in  the  same  rank,  or  pass  into 
their  proper  rank  in  any  Individual  case,  on  becoming  richer 
from  being  poorer,  or  poorer  fh>m  being  richer.  The  form  ol 
law  which  I  should  propose  as  the  sequel  of  this  would  be  as 
follows :  In  a  state  which  is  desirous  of  being  saved  &om  the 
greatest  of  all  plagues  —  not  ^tion,  but  rather  distraction  — 
there  should  exist  among  the  citizens  neither  extreme  poverty, 
nor,  again,  excessive  wealth,  for  both  are  productive  of  both 
these  evils*  Now  the  legislator  should  determine  what  is  tc 
be  the  limit  of  poverty  or  wealth.  Let  the  limit  of  poverty 
be  the  value  of  the  lot ;  this  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  no 
ruler,  nor  any  one  else  who  aspires  after  a  reputation  for  virtue, 
will  aUow  the  lot  to  be  impaired  in  any  case.  This  the  legisla- 
tor gives  as  a  measure,  and  he  will  permit  a  man  to  acquire 
double  or  triple,  or  as  much  as  four  times  the  amount  of  this. 
But  if  a  person  have  yet  greater  riches,  whether  he  has  found 
them,  or  tliey  have  been  given  to  him,  or  he  has  made  them  in 
business,  or  has  acquired  by  any  stroke  of  fortune  that  - .  ^ 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  measure,  if  he  give  them  back 
to  the  state,  and  to  the  gods  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  state, 
he  shall  suffer  no  penalty  or  loss  of  reputation ;  but  if  he  dis- 
obeys this  law,  any  one  who  likes  may  inform  against  him  and 
receive  half  the  value,  and  the  delinquent  shall  pay  as  much 
again  out  of  his  own  property,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  th* 
property  of  the  gods.  And  let  every  possession  of  every  man, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lot,  be  publicly  registered  with  the 
archons  whom  the  law  appoints,  in  order  that  all  suits  relating 
\o  money  may  be  easy  and  quite  simple. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  city  should  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  country ;  we 
should  choose  a  place  which  possesses  what  is  suitable  for 
a  city,  and  this  may  easily  be  imagined  and  described.  Then 
we  will  divide  the  city  into  twelve  portions,  first  founding  a 
temple  to  Hestia  and  Z^us  and  Athene,  to  be  termed  the 
Acropolis,  which  we  surround  with  a  circular  inclosure,  and 
beginning  at  this  point,  divide  the  city  and  the  entire  country 
mto  twelve  portions*  The  twelve  portions  should  be  equaliied 
in  this  way :  The  smaller  portions  shall  be  of  good  land  and 
\hB  larger  of  inferior  land ;  and  the  lots  shall  be  5040  in  num* 
;€r.     Further,  each  of  Uiem  shall  be  divided  into  twa  and  tlia 


two  sectlomt  form  one  allotmenU  liaviog  a  tbard  of  tlM 
wliich  is  near  the  dij  and  of  the  land  which  ii  at  a  diatiuiae 
\i*X  the  portion  which  is  doto  to  the  city  bo  adrl^tt  to  that 
which  IN  farthciKt^  and  fbrm  one  lot,  and  tho  portion  which  iJi 
next  nearmt  \ny  added  to  Uie  purtiou  which  in  naxt  iitrthettt^  smd 
lO  on  of  the  rent.  Moreover,  tn  the  two  sectious  of  the  lot* 
the  same  principle  of  equal  ligation  of  tlie  soil  oti«(ht  to  be  main- 
uuncd ;  the  badncAS  and  gt>odncsii  fihall  be  oompensatod  by  nK»r9 
und  loss.  And  the  legi^hitor  aIioII  divide  die  dtixcns  into 
twelve  porta,  and  arrang)5  Uie  rest  of  their  property,  a«  far  aa 
poasible,  so  oa  to  form  twelve  oquol  parts ;  and  there  sliall  ba  • 
description  of  all.  Alter  this  tiic?  shall  assign  twelve  lota  to 
twelve  gods,  and  call  them  by  their  names,  and  dedicale 
to  each  god  their  several  portions,  sind  cnll  the  tribei  alter 
thern.  And  they  Khnll  distribute  ihe  twelve  divisiotis  nf  thie 
dty  in  the  miuio  way  in  wliich  they  divided  the  country  ;  and 
every  man  fthall  Itave  two  hnbitattooi,  one  near  tho  oeutra  of 
the  country,  and  the  oihor  at  tlie  extremity.  Enough,  thdo^ 
^f  the  manner  of  settlements 

Now  we  onght  to  consider  always  that  there  can  never  bo 
iiuch  a  happy  cmif^urrence  of  rircumstafieci  tin  wo  have  ilescribed  ; 
ueither  can  idl  things  coincide  as  they  are  wanted.  31  en  who 
will  not  take  ofli)n6««  at  such  a  mode  of  living  togetlier, 
and  will  endure  all  their  life  long  to  have  their  property 
fixed  at  a  modorato  liraiu  and  to  beget  ddldrcn  in  acconianoe 
with  our  ordinances,  and  will  allow  tlunnseives  to  Ik)  deprived 
of  gold  and  fithur  tilings  which  the  iegi.shitor  will  clt?arly  pro- 
ceed to  forbid  them  :  luid  will  endure,  furthur,  the  two  dwellingn^ 
the  one  centralized  in  the  city  and  the  other  round  about ;  all 
this  is  like  the  Icj^islator  tellinjs:  his  dreams,  or  making  a  dtj 
and  citi/.cns  out  of  wax.  There  is  truth  in  these  olyoctions, and 
thercforo  crery  one  should  take  to  heart  what  I  am  going  to 
say*  On'!e  more,  then,  the  legislator  sludl  appear  and  oddroaa 
1ft :  '*  O,  my  friends,"  he  will  say  to  us,  "  do  not  suppose  nm 
Ignorant  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  these  worda  s 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  matters  whicti  are  not  present  but 
^jture,  he  who  exhibits  a  pattern  of  that  at  which  he  aims, 
should  in  nothing  fall  tihort  of  the  fairest  and  truest;  and  if  bo 
finds  that  any  part  of  this  is  impossible,  he  should  avoid  and 
not  execute  that  part,  but  lie  should  contrive  to  carry  out  thm. 
which  is  nearest  and  most  akin  to  it ;  he  should  let  the  legitltfr* 
jr  perfect  his   design,  and  when   he  has  accomplished  iti  b« 
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•hould  jom  with  him  in  considerixig  what  part  of  his  le^lation 
ia  expedient  aud  what  will  arou&e  opposition;  for  surely  the 
artist  who  h  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  regard  at  all,  ought 
always  to  make  his  work  self-consistentp" 

Having  determined  that  there  is  to  be  a  distributioiL  into 
twelve  parts,  let  us  now  see  in  what  way  this  is  to  be  ac<:om- 
pliahed*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  twelve 
parti  admit  of  the  greatest  number  of  divisions  of  that  which 
is  iccluded  under  them,  consisdng  of  other  porta  which  agree 
witL  them,  and  are  produced  out  of  them  up  to  5040;  and 
hr^nce  ihe  law  ought  to  order  phratries  and  demes  and  villages, 
and  also  military  ranks  and  movements,  as  well  as  coins  and 
measureSfdry  and  liquid,  and  weights,  so  as  to  be  commensarable 
and  agreeable  to  one  another.  Nor  should  we  fear  the  appear- 
ance of  minuteness,  if  the  law  tX>mmands  that  all  the  vessels 
whicli  a  man  possesses  should  have  a  common  measure,  when 
we  consider  tliat  the  divisions  and  variations  of  numbers 
have  a  use  in  respect  of  all  the  variations  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  both  in  themselves  and  as  measures  of  height 
and  depths  and  in  all  sounds  and  motions,  as  well  those  which 
proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  upwards  or  downwards,  as  in 
those  which  go  round  and  round.  The  legislator  b  to  consider 
all  these  things,  and  to  bid  the  citizens,  as  £ur  as  possible,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  numerical  order;  for  no  single  mstniment  of 
youthful  education  has  such  mighty  power,  both  as  regards 
domestic  economy  and  politics,  and  in  the  arts,  as  the  study  of 
arithmetic  Above  aU,  arithmetic  stirs  up  him  who  is  by  nature 
sleepy  and  dull,  and  makes  him  quick  to  learn,  retentive, 
shrewd,  and,  aided  by  art  di^dne,  he  makes  progress  quite 
beyond  his  natural  powers.  All  these,  if  only  the  legislator,  by 
laws  and  institutions,  can  banish  meamiess  and  covetousness 
from  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  enable  them  to  profit  by 
them,  will  be  exceOent  and  suitable  instruments  of  education. 
But  il  he  cannot  do  this,  he  will  unintentionally  create  in  them, 
instead  of  wisdom,  the  habit  of  craft,  which  evil  tendency  may 
bo  observed  in  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  and  many  other 
raoeSf  through  the  general  illiberality  of  tlieir  pursuits  and  pos^ 
sessions,  whether  some  unworthy  legislator  of  theirs  have  ciiuseJ 
this  result,  or  some  imiiediment  of  chance  or  nature.  For  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe,  O  Megillus  and  Clemias,  that  there  is 


i  difference    in    places,  and  that  some  beget  better  men  and 
fibers  worse  ;  and  we  must  legislate  accordingly.     Some  places 
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are  subject  to  strange  and  fiUal  Inflmwieee  bj  reason  of  dit 
winds  and  violent  heats,  some  by  reason  of  waters;  or,  again, 
from  the  character  of  that  subsistence  which  the  earth  supplies 
them,  which  not  only  affects  the  bodies  of  men  for  good  or  evil, 
but  produces  similar  results  in  their  souls.  And  in  all  tnch 
qualities  those  spots  excel  in  which  there  is  a  divine  inspiration, 
and  in  which  the  gods  have  their  appointed  lots,  and  are  propi- 
tious to  the  dwellers  in  them.  To  all  these  matters  the  legisla- 
tor, if  he  have  any  sense  in  him,  must  attend,  as  fiur  as  man 
can,  and  frame  his  laws  accordingly.  And  this  is  what  you, 
Cleinias,  must  do,  and  to  matters  of  this  kind  yon  must  tan 
your  mind  when  about  to  colonise  a  new  oountzy. 

Oletnuu.  Tour  words,  Athenian  Stranger,  an  wmUmtk^  md 
I  will  do  as  yoa  saj. 


^ 
p 


jik.  Str*      4  ND  now  that  this  diacuBsion   has  come  to  -m 

X\.  an  end,  the  time  will  have  arriTed  Ibr  ap 
pointing  the  magistrates. 

Oieinias>  True. 

Ath*  In  the  goyeniment  of  a  state  there  are  two  parts 
First,  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  their  number,  and  the 
mode  of  appointing  them  :  and,  secondly,  when  thej  have  been 
appointed,  laws  will  have  to  be  provided  for  each  of  them,  in 
nature  and  number  suitable  to  them.  But  before  electing  the 
magistrates  let  oa  stop  a  little  and  saj  a  word  In  season. 

Oie.  What  have  you  got  to  say  ? 

Ai/u  This  is  what  I  have  to  say ;  every  one  can  see,  that 
although  the  work  of  legislation  is  a  most  important  matter,  yet 
if  a  well-ordered  city  superadd  to  good  laws  unsuitable  officers, 
there  will  be  no  use  in  having  the  good  laws  ;  not  only  are 
they  ridiculous  and  useless^  but  the  greatest  political  iiyury  and 
eivil  accrues  from  them* 

OZe.  Of  course. 

Ath*  Then  now,  my  friend^  let  us  observe  what  will  happen 
IL  the  constitution  of  our  intended  state.  In  the  first  place,  you 
will  acknowledge  that  those  who  are  duly  appointed  to  magis- 
terial power,  and  their  families,  should  severally  give  satisfac* 
tory  proof  of  what  tliey  are,  from  their  youth  upward  until  the 
time  of  tlieir  election  ;  in  the  next  place,  those  who  are  to 
elect  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  law,  and  be  well  educated, 
that  tliey  may  have  a  right  judgment,  and  may  be  able  to  se- 
lect or  reject  men  whom  tliey  approve  or  disapprove,  as  they 
ire  worthy  of  either.  Now,  when  we  consider  this,  how  can 
▼e  imagine  that  those  who  are  brought  togetlier  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  strangers  to  one  another,  and  also  uneducatiedi 
mn  avoid  making  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  niagistrates  ? 

VOL.  tV.  la 
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€^,  Impossible. 

AtL  The  matter  is  seriotia,  ^vnd  excuses  will  not  ecrre  iha 
torn,  I  will  tell  yoti,  then,  what  you  and  I  will  have  to  do^ 
giuce  you,  as  you  tell  me,  with  nine  others,  have  offered  to 
Battle  the  state  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Crete,  and  I  am  to 
7E9  help  you,  which  is  my  reason  for  inventing  this  romance. 
I  certainly  should  not  like  to  leave  the  tale  wandering  all 
over  the  world  without  a  head ;  a  faeadless  monster  ia  sodi  1 
hideous  thing, 

Oie.  Excellent,  Stranger. 

Ath.  Yea ;  and  I  will  he  as  good  as  my  wonL 

Cle*  Let  us  by  all  means  do  as  you  propose. 

AlL  That  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  if  old  age  will  only 
permit  us. 

Ck,  But  God  will  be  gradoua, 

Ath*  Yes  ;  aud  under  His  guidance  let  us  consider  a  further 
point 

Ok.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath,  Let  us  remember  what  a  courageously  mad  and  daring 
creation  this  our  city  is, 

Ck,  What  are  you  specially  thinking  of  when  you  say  that  ? 

Atk.  I  am  thinking  of  the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  wo 
are  ordaining  that  the  inexperienced  colonists  shall  receive  our 
laws.  Now  a  man  need  not  be  very  wise,  Cleiiiias,  in  order  to 
see  that  no  one  can  easily  receive  laws  at  their  first  impositioo. 
But  if  we  could  anyhow  wait  imtil  those  who  liave  been  imbued 
witli  them  from  chiltlhood,  and  have  been  nurtured  in  them,  and 
become  habituated  to  them,  take  their  part  in  the  public  elec- 
tions ;  I  say,  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  rightly  accom* 
plished  by  any  way  or  contrivance,  —  then,  I  think  that  there 
would  be  very  little  danger,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  of  a  state 
thus  trained  not  being  permanent* 

C?ff.  That  may  be  believed. 

Aih.  Then  let  us  consider  if  we  can  ^1  any  way  of  aooo]Q» 
plishing  this ;  for  I  say,  Cleinias,  that  tlie  Cnosians,  above  aH 
the  other  Cretans,  ought  not  to  clear  themselves  by  a  form  only 
in  the  matter  of  this  colony,  but  they  ought  to  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  establish  the  principal  ofhces  of  the  stat«  in  the  best 
and  surest  manner.  Above  all,  this  applies  to  tlie  selection  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law»  who  must  bo  chosen  first  of  all. 
ind  wkh  the  greatest  care  ;  the  others  are  of  less  importanoo* 

Cle,  What  method  can  we  devise  of  electing  them  ? 
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Atli,  lliis    will  be  the  method:  *'Soub  of  the  Ci^tAiiBy''  1 
say  to  them,  '^  iaasmuch  a^  the  Cno&iaiu}  have  preoedence 
i>T€r  the  other  stjited,  they  dhould,  iii  common  with  those  whc 
join  this  settlement,  choose  of  themselves  a  body  of  thirty-^ven 
^Lln  all*  nineteen  of  them  being  taken  firom  the  settlers,  and  th« 
^■iremainder  from   the  citizens  of  Cnosus.     Of  these  latter 
^B  tlie  Cnosians  shall  make  a  present  to  your   colony,  and 
'jroxi  yomrself  shall  be  one  of  the  eighteen,  and  shall  become  a 
citizen  of  the  new  state ;  aod  if  you  and  the  others  will  not 
Agree,  they  may  fairly  use  a  little  violence  in  order  to  aoooo^ 
plifth  their  end. 

Ck,  But  why,  Stranger,  do  not  you  and  Megillna  take  a  part 
ID  our  new  city  ? 

AiL  O,  Cleinias,  Athens  is  proud,  and  Sparta  too;  and  they 

are  both  a  long  way  off.     But  you  and  the  other  colonists  are 

conveniently  situated  as  you  describe.     I  have  been   speaking 

of  the  way  in  which  the  new  citizens  may  be  best  managed  under 

present  circumstances  ;  but  in  afler  ages,  and  when  the   city  is 

|ienuanently  established,  let  the  election  be  on  this  wise.     All 

^     who  are  horse  or  foot  soldiers,  or  have  taken  part  in  war  dur- 

Blng  the  age  for  military  service,  shall  share  in  the  election  of 

^  magistratjes  ;  and  the  election  shall  be  held  in  whatever  temple 

the  state  deems  most  venerable,  and  ^y^tj  one   shaD  c^irry  his 

vote  to  the  altar  of  the  Grod,  at  the  same  time  writing  down  on 

'      a  tablet  the  name  of  his  &ther,  and  tribe,  and  ward  ;  and  at  the 

H  Bide  he  shall  write  his  own  name  in  like  manner.    Any  one  who 

H  b  dissatisfied  with  the  writing  on  any  of  the  tablets  may,  if  he 

H  pleases,  take  away  that  which  he  has  written,  and  again  place 

the  tablet  in  the  agora,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  tliirty 

days.     The  tablets  which  are  judged  to  be  first,  to  the  number 

of  300,  shall  be  exhibited  by  the  archons  to  the  whole  city,  and 

the  city  shall  in  like  manner  select  from  these   the   candidate* 

whom  they  prefer;  and  this  second  selection,  to  the  number  of 

100,  shall  be  ag^  exhibited  to  the  citizens  ;  in  the   third,  let 

any  one  who  pleases  select  out  of  the  100,  walking  througli  the 

I  parts  of  victims,  and  let  them  choose  for  magistrates  and  pro- 

lim  the  seven-and-thirty  who  have  the  greatest  number  of 

fVotes.     But  who,  Cleinias  and  Mefl^illus,  will  order  for  us  in  the 

colony  all  this  matter  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  scrutinies  of 

hem  ?    If  we  refiect,  we  shall  see  that  the  cities  which  are  thus 

Constituted  must  originally  have  some  such  persons,  who  cannot 

Q&sibly  be  elected  before  there  are  any  magistrates  ;  *  and  yet 

I  BeAding  woh  itoffmw^ 
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thej  mmi  bo  electcid  in  acme  wajr^  ft&d  tliej  »re  not  to  be  ifdMen 
men,  but  the  best  poMtbleu  For  tm  the  proverb  says,  ^  A  good 
beginning  is  luUf  the  btuineu  i**  and  **  to  haiv  begun  weU  "*  k 
pmijMsd  by  all,  and  in  mj  opioioD  ii  a  great  deal  more  Lhac 
half  the  bntineeai  and  ha«  oerer  been  pnuaod  by  any  our 
enough. 

CU*  lliat  is  very  true, 

Atk  Then  let  ns  r^x>gni£e  the  dl6Scalty,  and  make  dioo^  la  ! 
4rur  own  mind«  how  the  b<;ginniiig  U  to  be  aocompliahed*   Tbeni 
It  only  one  piopoaal  whioh  I  hai^e  to  offer,  aiid  that  is  one 
which,  under  our  oirotmiAtaiioefi  is  both  neoeaaary  and  exp^- 
dknt 

Ck,  What  if  that? 

AtA*  I  mjunuin  that  thU  csolony  of  oara  has  a  &ther  sod 
mother,  whioh  U  no  other  than  the  colonizing  state.  Well,  I 
know  tliat  many  ooJonies  liave  been«  and  will  be,  at  enmity 
with  their  jmreuti.  But  in  early  days  the  child,  as  in  a  fiua* 
ily,  lovos  aud  i«  beloved ;  even  if  there  come  a  time  lateri 
when  the  tie  is  broken,  still,  while  ho  is  in  want  of  education, 
be  natnmDy  lores  his  pjirent^  and  is  beloved  by  them,  and  flies 
to  them  for  prQt45<!tion,  and  finds  in  Uiem  his  nutoral  defense  ia 
of  need  {  and  this  parental  filing  already  exists  in  the 
Snosiansi  as  is  shown  by  their  care  of  the  new  dty  ;  and  there 
ia  a  similar  forlin^  on  the  part  of  the  young  city  towards  Cno- 
siis.  And  I  ri;[>eat  what  1  was  saying  —  for  there  ii  no  harm 
in  repealing  what  is  good  —  that  the  Cno^ians  should  take  ft 
publio  interest  in  all  these  matters,  and  choose,  as  far  as  they 
ean,  the  eldest  and  be^t  of  the  colonists,  to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred ;  and  let  there  be  another  hundreii  of  the 
Cnosiaris  themselves.  These»  I  say,  on  their  arrival*  should 
have  a  joint  care  tliat  the  magistrates  should  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  that  when  they  are  appointed  they  should 
nndergo  a  scrutiny*  When  this  has  been  effected,  tlie  Coo- 
sians  shall  return  home,  and  the  new  city  do  the  best  she  can 
for  her  own  preservation  and  happiness*  I  would  have  the 
seven -and -thirty  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  chosen  to  fidfill  the 
following  duties :  Let  them,  in  tbe  first  place,  be  the  guardians 
of  tho  law  ;  and.  secondly,  of  the  registers  in  wliich  each  one 
registers  before  the  magistrate  the  amount  of  his  property,  not 
including  four  minoe  which  ave  allowed  to  citizen ji  of  the  first 
class  ;  three  minae  wliich  are  allowed  to  ihe  second ;  or  tlie 
W9  minae  allowed  to  the  third  i  and  tlie  single  mina  to  tht 


I 
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IburtiL  Ajid  if  any  one  despiBiiig  the  laws,  for  tbe  Buko  ot 
gain  be  Iband  to  possess  anything  more  which  has  not  been 
registered,  let  all  this  be  coiiiiscated,  and  let  him  &uifer  a  puu*^ 
bhment  which  sbali  be  the  reverse  of  honorable  or  fortunati^ 
And  let  any  one  who  will^  indict  him  on  the  charge  of  loving 
bfiAe  gains,  and  proceed  against  him  before  the  guardians  p,.^ 
of  the  law.  And  if  he  be  cast,  let  him  lose  his  share  of 
the  public  possessions,  and  when  there  is  any  public  distribution 
let  him  haTe  nothing  but  the  original  lot,  and  let  him  be  writ* 
tan  down  as  a  criminal  as  long  as  he  lives,  in  some  pUoe  in 
which  any  one  who  pleases  can  read  about  his  crimes.  The 
guardian  of  the  law  shall  not  hold  office  longer  than  twenty 
year^^  and  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  is 
elected ;  or  if  he  is  elected  when  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
shall  hold  office  for  ten  years  only  ;  and  upon  the  same  prin* 
#nple,  he  must  not  imagine  that  he  will  continue  to  hold  such 
an  important  office  as  that  of  guardian  of  the  laws,  after  he  is 
■eventy  yeans  of  age,  if  he  live  so  long. 

These  are  the  three  first  ordinances  about  the  guardian  of 
the  laws ;  as  the  work  of  legislation  progresses,  there  will  be 
laws  for  each  of  them,  which  will  assign  to  them  their  fiirther 
duties.  And  now  we  may  proceed  in  order  to  speak  of  the 
election  of  other  officers ;  for  generals  have  to  be  elected,  and 
these  again  must  have  their  ministers,  generals,  and  colonels  of 
horse,  and  commanders  of  brigades  of  foot,  who  would  be  more 
rightly  called  by  their  popular  name  of  brigadiers*  The  guar- 
dians of  the  law  shall  propose  generals,  who  are  natives  of  the 
city,  and  from  the  candidates  who  are  proposed,  let  those  select 
who  are  or  have  been  of  the  age  of  military  service.  And  if 
one  who  is  not  proposed  is  thought  by  somebody  to  be  better 
than  one  who  is,  let  him  name  him  whom  he  prefers  in  the 
place  of  the  other,  and  make  oath  that  he  is  better,  and  propose 
him :  and  whichever  of  them  is  approved  by  vote  shall  be 
taken ;  and  tlie  three  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
•hall  be  appointed  generali>  and  superintendents  of  military 
fiifairst  after  previously  undergoing  a  scrutiny,  like  the  guar- 
dians of  the  law-  And  let  the  generals  thus  elected  propose 
twelve  taiiarcha  or  brigadiers,  one  for  each  tribe ;  and  tliere 
shall  be  a  counter-proposal  as  in  the  case  of  the  generals, 
and  the  voting  and  decision  shall  lake  place  in  the  same  way. 
Until  the  prytanes  and  council  are  elected,  the  guardians  of 
tHie  Uw  shall  convene  the  assembly  in  some  holy  spot  which  ii 
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■oitable  to  Uie  purpose,  pliciiig  the  boplltet  bj  tl 
dlie  cavalry  by  themselves,  and  in  a  third  division  all  the  rest  of 
the  army.  AH  are  to  vote  for  the  general  officers  of  foot  [am! 
-*g  horse],  but  the  brigadiers  are  to  be  voted  for  only  by  those 
who  carry  shields.  Let  the  body  of  cavalry  choose  phy- 
larchs  for  the  generals,  but  captains  of  light  troops,  or  archers,  or 
any  other  division  of  the  army,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  generak 
for  themselves.  There  only  remains  the  appointment  of  offioen 
of  cavalry :  Tliese  shall  be  proposed  by  the  same  persons  irho 
proposed  the  generals,  and  the  election  and  proposal  of  other 
candidates  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  at  in  the  caia 
of  the  generals,  and  let  the  cavalry  vote  and  the  infimtry  look 
on  at  the  election ;  the  two  who  have  the  greatest  nomber  of 
votes  shall  be  the  leaders  of  all  the  horse.  Disputes  about  the 
voting  may  be  raiseil  once  or  twice ;  but  if  the  dispute  be  raised 
a  third  time,  the  presiding  officers  in  each  case  shall  decide. 

The  council  shall  consist  of  360  members,  —  this  will  be  % 
convenient  number  for  sub-division.  If  we  divide  the  whole 
number  inu>  four  parts  of  ninety  eacli,  we  get  ninety  counsel- 
ors for  each  class.  First,  all  the  citizens  shall  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  council  taken  from  the  first  class ;  they  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote,  and,  if  they  do  not,  shall  be  duly  fined. 
Wlien  the  candidates  have  been  elected,  some  one  shall  mark 
them  down  ;  this  shall  be  the  business  of  the  first  day.  And 
on  the  following  day,  the  election  shall  be  made  from  the  sec- 
ond class  in  tlie  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
on  the  previous  day  ;  and  on  the  thinl  day  an  election  shall  be 
made  from  the  third  class,  at  which  every  one  may  if  he  likes 
vote,  and  the  three  first  classes  shall  be  compelled  to  vote ;  but 
the  fourth  and  lowest  class  shall  be  under  no  compulsion,  and 
any  member  of  this  class  who  does  not  vote  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished. On  the  fourth  day  members  of  the  council  shall  bo 
elected  from  the  fourth  class  ;  they  shall  be  elected  by  all,  but 
he  who  is  of  the  fourth  class  shall  suffer  no  penalty,  nor  he  who 
is  of  the  third,  if  he  be  not  willing  to  vote ;  but  he  who  is  of 
the  first  or  second  class,  if  he  does  not  vote  shall  be  punished 
he  who  is  of  the  second  class  shall  pay  a  fine  which  is  triple 
the  former  fine,  and  he  who  is  of  the  first  class  a  fine  which  is 
quadruple.  On  the  fifth  day  the  rulers  shall  bring  out  the 
names  noted  down,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cidzeus,  and 
every  man  shall  choose  out  of  them,  under  pain,  if  he  do  not 
a  fullering  the  first  penalty ;  and  when  they  have  chosen  18C 
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out  of  each  of  the  dosses^  they  ahaH  choose  one  half  of  them 
by  lot,  who  shall  uudergo  a  scrudaj ;  These  are  to  form  the 
eouocii  for  the  year* 

The  mode  of  election  which  has  been  described,  is  in  a  mean 
between  moimrcby  and  democracy,  and  such  a  mean  the  state 
aught  always  to  observe  ;  for  Berraiits  and  masters  never  ... 
oan  be  friends,  nor  good  and  bad,  merely  because  they 
ve  said  to  have  equal  privileges.  For  to  uneqaals  equals  be- 
come unequal,  il  ihey  are  not  harmonized  by  measure;  and 
both  by  reason  of  equality,  and  by  reason  of  inequality,  cities 
are  filled  with  seditions^  The  old  saying,  that  "  equality  makes 
friendship,*'  is  witty  and  also  true ;  but  there  is  obscurity  and 
concision  as  to  what  sort  of  equality  is  meant.  For  there  ara 
two  equalities  which  are  called  by  the  same  name,  but  are  in 
reality  in  many  ways  almost  the  opposite  of  one  another ;  one 
of  them  may  be  introduced  without  difficulty,  by  any  state  or 
any  legislator  in  the  distribution  of  honors :  this  is  the  rule  of 
measura,  weight,  and  number,  which  regulates  and  apportions 
the  distribution  of  honors.  But  there  is  another  equality,  of  a 
better  and  higher  kind,  which  is  not  at  once  recognizecL  This 
IS  tlie  judgment  of  Zeus,  which  has  little  place  in  human  things  ; 
that  little,  however,  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  good  to  indlvid* 
tuJs  and  states.  For  it  gives  to  tlie  greater  more,  and  to  the 
inferior  lesa  always  and  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  each ; 
and,  above  all,  greater  honor  to  the  greater  virtue,  and  to  the 
less  less ;  and  to  either  in  proportion  to  their  respective  measure 
of  virtue  and  education.  And  this  we  deem  to  be  justice,  which 
la  ever  the  true  principle  of  politico,  and  at  this  we  ought  to 
aim ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  equality,  Cleinias,  to  order  the 
new  city  which  we  are  founding,  and  any  other  city  which  may 
be  hereafter  founded.  To  this  the  legislator  should  look, — not 
to  the  interests  of  tyrants  one  or  more,  or  to  the  pM>wer  of  the 
people,  but  to  justice  always;  which,  as  I  was  saying,  is  the 
distribution  of  natural  equality  among  unequals.  But  there 
are  times  at  which  every  state  is  compelled  slightly  to  change 
the  ate  of  terms,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  in  some  degree  from 
fretions*  For  eqmty  and  clemency  are  infractions  of  the  per- 
fect aLd  strict  rule  of  justice.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  equality  of  the  lot,  in  order  to  avoid  the  di&- 
content  of  the  people.  And  we  invoke  God  and  fortune  in  our 
prayers,  and  beg  tiiat  they  themselves  would  direct  the  lot  with 
•  Ttew  to  supreme  justice.     And  thereforei  although  we  art 
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coui}>elle<!  to  usa  botb  e^jiaiities,  wc  should  iib6  tliat  Into  wUck 
^,^   tho  olement  of  chance  enters  fu  sdcioia  a3  posftibleb 

Thus,  O  my  friends,  and  for  r.he  roiisoni  giveni  ahould  a 
state  act  which  would  endure  and  be  szived.  But  as  n  nhtp  8»U* 
iiig  on  the  sea  has  to  be  watohed  night  and  day,  in  like  miuxner 
a  city  also  la  aaUing  oq  h  eea  of  poHtic^,  and  is  liable  *.o  all  sortc 
of  Insidious  assaults ;  and  therefore  from  morning  to  night,  and 
ft*ora  night  to  morning,  rulers  must  join  handa  with  rulers,  and 
watchers  succeed  watchers^  receiving  and  giving  up  their  trust 
is  A  perpetual  order.  A  multitude  can  never  act  with  energy 
in  anything  of  Uiis  sort ;  moreover,  the  greater  uuml>er  of  tha 
senators  will  have  to  be  left  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year 
to  order  tlieir  concerns  at  their  own  homes.  They  mustbe  ar- 
ranged in  twelve  portions,  answering  to  twelve  months,  and 
serve  as  guardians  each  portion  for  a  single  months  Their  busi^^ 
ness  is  to  be  at  hand  and  receive  any  foreigner  or  citlxen  who 
comes  to  tliem,  whether  to  give  information,  or  to  put  quuRtions 
of  which  other  stiites  are  to  receive  the  answers ;  or  when  the 
city  desires  to  ask  a  question  and  receive  an  answer ;  or  agaiu* 
when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  internid  commotions,  which  am 
always  liable  to  happen  in  some  form  or  other,  they  will,  if  tliejr 
can,  prevent  tlieir  ooourring ;  or  if  they  have  alreaily  occurred, 
will  lose  no  time  in  making  them  known  to  thi3  city,  and  healing 
the  evil.     Wberoforc,  alno,  this  which  is  the  jm  uf 

the  state,  ought  always  to  have  the  control  of  ti         .  .»?>, 

and  Urc  dlsHulutions  of  them^  regular  as  well  as  occasiomd.  All 
this  is  to  be  ordered  by  the  twelfth  part  of  the  council,  which 
is  to  rest  during  the  other  eleven  portions  of  the  year,  and  this 
portion  of  the  council  Is  always  to  keep  watch  in  common  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  state* 

Thus  will  the  city  be  fairly  ordered*  And  now,  who  is  to 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  country^  and  what  shall  l>e  the 
arrangement  ?  Seeing  that  the  whole  city  and  tlie  entire 
country  have  been  divided  into  twelve  portions,  ought  there 
not  to  be  appointed  superintendents  of  the  ways  of  the  citji 
and  of  the  houses,  and  buildings,  and  harbors,  and  the  agor% 
and  fountains,  and  groves,  and  temples,  and  the  like? 

OU*  To  be  sure  there  ought 

_-        Ath*  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  there  ought  to  be  servanH 

of  ^le  temples,  and  prie«ts  and  priestessest  i^i>d  three  kindi 

ef  officers  who  shall  preside  over  roads  and  buUdings,  and  the 

ifder  of  them ;  and  over  men,  that  they  may  keep  them  froa 
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erlme,  and  over  beasts  who  are  within  the  inclosuro  and  subarb 
of  thd  city,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  citj.  And 
thoed  who  have  the  care  of  the  citj  ehaR  be  caUed  wardens  of 
the  city  ;  and  tliose  who  have  the  care  of  the  agora  shall  be 
called  wardens  of  the  agora ;  and  those  who  have  the  cure  of 
the  temples  shall  be  c^ed  priests*  Those  who  hold  tb^ 
here<litarj  office  oi  priest  or  priestess,  shall  not  be  distcrbodj 
but  if  there  be  few  or  none  6uch»  as  is  probable  at  the  foundft- 
tiozi  of  a  new  city,  priests  and  priestesses  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  ierrmats  of  the  gods,  who  have  no  servants.  Some  of  them 
ehall  be  elected,  and  others  appointed  by  lot,  and  they  shall 
mingle  in  a  friendly  manner  those  who  are  of  the  people  and 
those  who  are  not  of  the  people  in  every  place  and  city,  thai 
the  state  may  be  as  far  aa  possible  of  one  mind.  The  officen 
of  tlie  temple  shall  be  appointed  by  lot ;  in  this  way  their  eleo^ 
lion  will  be  committed  to  God,  who  will  do  what  is  agreeable 
to  him.  And  he  who  obtains  the  lot  shall  undergo  a  scrutiny, 
first,  as  to  whether  he  is  sound  of  body  and  of  le£(itimato 
birth ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  of  a 
perfectly  pure  family,  not  stained  with  homicide  or  any  similar 
impiety  lu  his  own  person,  and  also  that  his  father  and  mother 
have  Jed  a  similar  unstained  life*  Now  the  laws  about  aU 
divine  things  should  be  brought  from  Delphi^  and  they  should 
use  tliem  under  the  direction  of  the  interpreters  of  them.  The 
tenure  of  the  priesthood  should  always  be  for  a  year  and  no 
longer ;  and  he  who  will  duly  execute  the  sacred  office,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  religion,  must  be  not  less  than  sixty  years  of 
age ;  the  laws  shall  be  the  same  about  priestesses,  and  let  the 
twelve  tribes  taken  by  fours  appoint  interpreters,  one  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  let  this  be  done  thrice ;  and  let  the  three  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  undergo  a  scrutiny^  and  the 
remaining  nine  go  to  Delphi,  in  order  that  the  God  may  return 
one  out  of  each  triad;  their  age  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  priests,  and  the  scrutiny  of  them  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner ;  Ic^t  them  be  interpreters  for  life,  and  when  any 
one  dies  let  the  tribes,  taken  as  before  by  fours,  select  another 
from  the  tribe  of  Uie  deceased;  moreover,  they  shall  chooee 
treasurers  of  the  property  of  the  several  temples,  and  of  the 
sacred  groves,  who  shall  have  authority  over  the  produi^  ^* 
and  the  letting  of  them ;  and  three  of  them  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  highest  classes  for  the  greate  *  temples,  and  two  for 
^  letter,  and  one  for  die  least  of  aU     the  manner  of  thoif 
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election  and  tto  scrntiny  of  them  slull  be  the  same  m  thai  of 
the  generals.     This  shall  be  the  order  of  the  templet. 

Let  everything  have  a  guard  as  &r  as  this  is  possible ;  and 
let  the  defease  of  the  city  be  committed  to  the  generals  and 
taxiarchs,  and  hipparchs,  and  phylarchs,  and  prytanes,  and  the 
wardens  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  when  the  election  of  them 
has  been  completed.  The  defense  of  the  country  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  as  follows :  The  entire  land  has  been  already  dia- 
tributed  into  twelve  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  parts,  and  let 
one  tribe,  taken  by  lot,  provide  annually  for  each  division  firs 
wardens  of  the  country  and  commanders  of  the  watch ;  and  let 
each  of  the  five  have  the  power  of  selecting  twelve  others  out 
of  the  youth  of  their  own  tribe, — these  shall  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  thirty.  And  let 
there  be  allotted  to  them  severally  every  month  one  of  the 
twelve  portions  of  the  land,  in  order  that  they  may  all  acquire 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  whole  country.  This  datj 
and  service  of  commanders  an<l  of  watchers  shall  continue  dui^ 
ing  two  years.  At  lirst,  they  will  luive  their  stations  allotted 
to  them,  and  will  afterwards  gu  from  place  to  place  in  regular 
order,  making  their  round  from  left  to  right  as  their  command* 
ers  direct  them ;  (when  I  speak  of  going  to  the  right,  I  mean 
that  they  are  to  go  to  the  eatjt).  And  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year,  in  order  that  as  many  :is  possible  of  the  guards 
may  nut  only  get  a  knowledge  of  the  country  at  any  one  season 
of  the  year,  but  may  also  have  experience  of  the  majner  in 
which  different  places  are  affected  at  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
their  then  commanders  shall  lead  them  again  towards  the  left, 
from  place  to  place  in  succession,  until  they  have  completed  the 
second  year.  In  the  third  year  they  shall  choose  other  wardens 
of  the  country,  and  commanders  of  the  watch,  five  in  number, 
who  are  to  be  the  superintendents  of  the  bands  of  twelve. 
TVhilo  on  service  at  each  station,  their  attention  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  following  points :  In  the  first  place,  they  shall  see 
that  the  country  is  well  protected  against  enemies ;  they  shall 
trench  and  dig  wherever  this  is  required,  and,  as  far  as  thej 
can,  they  shall  confine  in  fastnesses  the  evil-<lisposod,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  harm  to  the  country  or  the 
property ;  they  shall  use  the  beiists  of  burden  and  the  laborert 
-p.  whom  they  find  on  the  spot :  these  will  be  their  instm 
ments  whom  they  will  superintend,  taking  their  service  a 
hx  as  possible,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  their  own  bail 
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Tliej  shAll  make  eTcry  part  of  the  cotmtrj  InacceBsi* 
ble  to  enemies^  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to  friends ;  there 
shall  be  ways  for  man  and  beast,  and  they  shall  take  care  to 
have  them  always  as  smooth  as  they  can ;  and  shall  provide 
againat  the  rains  doing  harm  instead  of  good  to  the  land,  when 
they  come  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  hollows;  and 
skdl  keep  them  back  by  the  help  of  works  and  ditches,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  and  drink  up  the  rain  from  heaven, 
and  making  fountains  and  streams  for  the  fields  and  places 
which  are  uoderueath,  nmy  furnish  even  to  the  dry  places 
plenty  of  good  water.  The  fountains  of  waters,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  springs,  shaU  be  ornamented  with  plantations  and 
bttildings  for  beauty  ;  and  let  them  bring  together  the  streams 
in  subterraneous  channels,  and  make  water  plentiful  by  irrigar 
tion  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  if  there  be  a  sacred  grove 
or  dedicated  precinct  in  their  neighborhood,  they  shall  let  the 
stream  have  a  way  to  the  actual  temples  of  the  gods.  Every- 
where in  such  places  die  youth  shall  make  gy m^aasia  for  them- 
selves, and  warm  baths  for  the  aged^  placing  by  them  abundance 
of  dry  wood,  for  the  benefit  of  those  laboring  under  disease  — 
there  the  weary  frame  of  the  rustic^  worn  with  toil,  wUl  be 
kindly  received,  and  experience  far  better  treatment  than  at  the 
hands  of  a  not  over- wise  doctor. 

The  building  of  these  and  the  like  works  will  be  aseM  and 
ornamental ;  they  will  provide  a  pleasing  amusement^  hut  they 
will  be  a  serious  employment  too ;  for  the  companies  of  sixty 
will  have  to  guard  their  own  positions,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
enemies,  but  also  with  an  eye  to  professing  friends*  When  a 
quarrel  arises  among  neighbors  or  citizens,  and  any  one  whether 
^ve  or  freeman  wrongs  another*  let  the  ^x%  rulers  decide 
■mall  matters  on  their  own  authority  ;  but  where  the  charge 
against  another  relates  to  greater  matters,  the  seventeen  com* 
posed  of  the  '^x^  and  the  twelve,  shaU  determine  any  charges 
which  one  man  brings  against  another,  not  involving  more  than 
three  minae.  Every  judge  and  ruler  shall  be  liable  to  give  an 
iioooQnt  of  his  conduct  in  office,  except  those  who,  like  kings, 
have  the  final  decision.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  aforesaid 
wardens  of  the  country,  if  they  do  any  wrong  to  those  of 
whom  they  have  the  care,  whether  by  imposing  upon  ^^„ 
them  unequal  tasks,  or  by  taking  the  produce  of  the  soil 
without  their  consent ;  also  if  they  receive  anything  in  the  way 
of  ft  bribe,  or  lecide  suits  ui\jmt]y,  or  if  they  yield  to  the  infiu 
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encet  of  (lottery,  let  thorn  be  publidj  diBhonarud  for  this ;  moA 
m  regaid  to  aoj  otbor  wrong  which  they  do  to  the  liihabitaata 
of  the  country,  if  the  question  be  of  a  miiia,  let  them  subinil 
to  the  decision  of  the  villagers  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  in 
fiufU  of  greater  amount,  or  in  case  of  the  lesser  if  they  refuse 
to  submit^  trusting  that  their  monthly  removal  into  another  part 
of  the  country  will  enable  t.liem  to  escape — in  such  cases  the 
injured  party  may  bring  his  suit  in  the  common  courts  and  if  he 
obtains  a  verdict  he  may  exact  from  the  defendant  who  refused 
to  submit  a  double  penalty. 

The  rulers  and  the  wardens  of  the  oountry,  while  on  their  two 
years'  service,  shall  have  common  meals  at  their  several  stationB, 
and  shall  all  live  together;  and  he  who  is  absent  from  the 
daily  meal,  or  sleeps  out  at  night,  unless  by  order  of  the  rulers, 
or  by  reason  of  absolute  necessity,  if  the  five  denounce  him  and 
inscribe  his  name  in  the  agora  as  not  having  kept  his  guard, 
let  him  be  deemed  to  have  betrayed  the  city,  and  let  liim  be 
disgraced  and  beaten  with  impunity  by  any  one  who  meets 
him  and  is  willing  to  punish  hini.  If  any  of  the  rulers  is 
guilty  of  anything  of  tlie  sort,  the  whole  company  of  sixty 
shall  see  to  it;  and  he  who  \m  cognizant  of  the  oflTense,  and  does 
not  bring  the  offender  to  trial,  shall  be  amenable  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  younger  offender  himself^  and  shall  pay  a  heavier 
fi!l6|  and  be  incapable  of  ever  commanding  the  young.  The 
guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  careful  inspectors  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  shall  either  prevent  or  punish  offenders.  Every  man 
should  remember  the  universal  rule,  that  he  who  u  not  a  good 
servant  will  not  be  a  good  master ;  a  man  should  pride  himself 
more  upon  serving  well  tlian  upon  commanding  well :  first  upoa 
serving  the  laws,  which  b  also  the  service  of  the  gods ;  in  the 
second  place,  upon  having  served  ancient  and  honorable  men  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Moreover,  during  the  two  years  in 
which  he  is  a  warden  of  the  country,  his  daily  food  ought  to  be 
of  a  simple  and  humble  kind«  When  the  twelve  are  gaib- 
^^^  ered  together,  let  them  take  counsel  with  the  five,  and  de- 
termine that  tliey  will  serve  themselves,  and  wiU  not  have 
other  slaves  and  servants  for  their  own  use,  neither  will  thof 
use  those  of  tlie  villagers  and  husbandmen  for  their  private  ad« 
vantage,  but  for  the  public  ser\^ice  only ;  mm^  in  general  lei 
them  make  up  th^lr  minds  to  live  independently  by  tbemselvesi 
serving  and  serve!  by  themselves*  Further,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  summer  and  winter  alikei  let  them  surrey  miniite^ 
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tlie  whale  countrj,  bearing  arms  and  keeping  guard,  —  at  ttue 
ftamo  time  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  localitj. 
For  there  can  be  no  more  important  kind  of  information  than 
the  exact  ktiowledge  of  a  man*s  own  country ;  and  for  this  as 
well  as  for  more  general  reasons  of  pleasure  aud  iulvatitage, 
hunting  with  dogs  and  other  kinds  of  sports  should  be  pursued 
jy  tlie  young.  The  service  to  whom  this  is  committeti  may  be 
called  the  secret  police  or  wardens  of  the  country ;  the  name 
does  not  much  siguify,  bat  every  one  who  has  the  safety  of  tha 
state  at  heart  will  use  his  utmost  diligence  in  this  service. 

Aftei  the  wardens  of  the  country,  we  have  to  speak  of  the 
illecUon  of  wardens  of  the  agora  and  of  the  city.  The  wardens 
of  the  country  were  sixty  in  number,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
city  will  l>e  three,  and  will  divide  the  twelve  parts  of  the  city 
into  tbree;  like  Uie  former,  they  shall  have  care  of  the  ways, 
and  of  tlie  different  high-roads  which  lead  out  of  the  eountiy 
into  the  city,  and  of  the  buildings,  that  they  may  ba  all  mad^ 
according  to  law ;  aUo  of  the  waters,  which  those  who  superin- 
tend and  preserve  the  waters  convey  to  them,  care  being  taken 
that  they  may  reach  the  fountains  pure  and  abundant^  and  be 
both  an  Dmament  and  a  benefit  to  the  city.  These  also  shall 
be  men  of  ability t  and  at  leisure  to  take  care  of  the  public  in- 
teresL  Let  every  man  propose  as  warden  of  the  city  any  one 
whom  he  likes  out  of  the  highest  dass,  and  when  the  vote  haa 
been  given  on  them,  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  the  six  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  let  the  electing  officers 
choose  by  lot  three  out  of  the  six*  aud  whea  they  have  mider- 
gone  a  scrutiny  let  them  hold  office  according  to  the  law  ap- 
pointed for  them.  Next,  let  the  wardens  of  the  agora  be  elected 
m  like  manner,  out  of  the  first  and  second  class,  tive  in  num- 
ber :  ten  are  to  be  first  elected,  and  out  of  the  ten  five  are  to 
be  clioaen  by  lot,  as  in  the  election  of  the  wardens  of  the  city  5 
and  when  they  have  undergone  a  scrutiny,  they  shall  bo  pro* 
claimed  wardens  of  the  agora.  Every  one  shall  vote  for  all 
the  ten,  and  he  who  will  not  vote,  if  he  be  informed  agalost 
before  the  archons,  shall  be  fined  fiily  drachmae,  and  shall 
idflO  be  deemed  a  bad  citizen.  Let  any  one  who  likes  go 
to  the  assembly  and  to  the  general  council ;  this  shall  l>e  com- 
pulsory on  citizens  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  they  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  drachmae  if  they  be  found  not  answering  to 
:heir  names  at  the  assembly.  But  the  third  and  fourth  claaa 
ihall  be  under  no  compalsioUi  and  shall  be  let  off  with;>at  a 
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ta8>  unless  the  rulers  have  commaiided  til  to  be  preient, 
consequence  of  some  urgent  neoessitj.  Tlie  Wftrdens  of  the 
agora  shall  observe  the  order  appointed  bj  law  for  the  agora, 
and  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  temples  and  fountains  which 
are  in  the  agora ;  and  they  ghall  see  that  no  one  injures  thein^ 
and  punish  hijn  who  does  with  stripes  and  bonds,  if  he  be  a 
slave  or  stranger ;  but  if  he  be  a  citisen  who  misbehaves  in 
this  way,  they  shall  have  the  power  themselYes  of  inflictiDg  a 
fine  upon  him  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  drachmae,  or  with 
tlie  consent  of  the  wardens  of  the  city  up  to  double  that  amounL 
And  let  the  wanlens  of  the  city  have  a  similar  power  of  im- 
posing punishments  and  flues  in  their  own  department ;  and  let 
them  impose  fines  by  tholr  own  authority,  up  to  a  mlna  or  up 
to  two  minae,  with  the  consent  of  the  wardens  of  the  agora. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  appoint  ministers  of 
music  and  gymnastic,  two  of  each  kind — one  whose  busiuesft 
will  be  education,  and  the  other  for  the  superintendence  of  con- 
tests. In  speaking  of  education,  the  law  means  to  speak  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  order  and  instruction  in  gymnasia 
and  schools,  and  of  the  going  to  school  and  lodging  of  boys  and 
g:irl8  \  and  in  speaking  of  contests,  the  law  refers  to  the  judges 
of  gymnastics  and  of  muaic ;  these  again  are  divided  into  two 
classes^  the  one  having  to  do  with  mu^ic,  the  other  with  gym- 
nastic ;  and  the  same  who  judge  of  the  gymnastic  contests  of 
men,  ghaU  judge  of  horses ;  but  in  mu^ic  there  shall  be  one  set 
of  judgwB  of  nolo  singing,  and  of  imitation  —  I  mean,  who  judge 
of  ra]>Iisodi8t8,  players  on  the  harp,  the  flute,  and  the  like,  and 
another  who  shall  judge  of  choruaes.  First  of  all,  we  must 
choose  leaders  for  the  choruses  of  boys,  and  men,  and  maidens, 
whom  they  shall  follow  in  the  amusement  of  the  dance,  and  in 
our  other  musical  arrangements  ;  one  leader  will  be 
enough  for  them,  and  he  should  be  not  less  than  forty 
years  of  age.  One  leader  of  the  solo  singers  will  also  be 
enough  to  introduce  them,  and  to  give  judgment  on  the  com- 
petitors, and  he  ought  not  to  be  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  leader  and  regulator  of  the  choruses  shall  be  elected  ou 
ihij*  wise  :  Let  those  who  take  an  interest  in  sucli  matters  go  to 
the  meeting,  and  be  fined  if  they  do  not  go  (of  this  the  guar 
lians  of  the  law  are  to  be  the  judges),  but  those  who  do  not 
like  shall  not  be  compelled.  The  elector  shaU  propose  as 
leader  some  one  who  understands  music,  and  in  the  scrutiny  he 
May  be  challenged  on  the  one  port  by  those  who  say  he  has  uo 
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f kill,  and  defended  ou  the  other  hand  by  those  who  saj  that  ha 
has  akOL  Ten  are  to  be  elected  b^  vote,  and  he  of  the  ten  who 
is  chosen  by  lot  shall  undergo  a  scnitin  j,  and  lead  the  chorusea 
for  a  year  aooordin^  to  law-  And  in  like  manner  the  competitor 
who  wins  the  lot  shall  be  leader  of  the  solo  and  concert  music 
for  that  year  ;  and  he  [who  is  elected]  shall  refer  the  judgment 
of  tiiem  to  the  judges*  In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  choose 
judges  in  the  contests  of  horses  and  of  men  ;  these  shall  be 
selected  from  the  third  and  also  from  the  seoond  class  of  cid* 
aens^  and  the  three  first  classes  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  GleGtao%  but  the  lowest  class  shall  not  be  compelled  ;  and 
let  there  be  three  elected  by  lot  out  of  the  twenty  who  have 
been  chosen  previoosly,  and  they  must  also  have  the  vote  and 
approval  of  the  examiners*  But  if  any  one  is  rejected  in  the 
scrutiny  at  any  ballot  or  decision,  others  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
lame  manner^  and  undergo  a  similar  scrutiny. 

There  remains  the  minister  of  the  education  of  youth,  male 
and  female  ;  he  too  will  rule  according  to  law,  being  a  single 
magistrate  of  fifty  years  old  at  least ;  the  father  of  children 
lawfully  begotten,  of  both  sexes,  or  of  one  at  any  rate.  Ho 
who  is  elected,  and  he  who  is  the  elector,  sho^ild  consider  that 
of  all  the  great  offices  of  state  this  is  the  greatest ;  for  the  first 
tboot  of  any  plant  rightly  tending  to  the  perfection  of  its  own 
nature,  has  the  greatest  effect  on  its  maturity ;  and  tliis  is 
not  only  true  of  plants,  but  of  animals  wild  and  tame,  and  ^^^ 
ftlso  of  men.  Man,  as  we  say,  is  a  lame  or  civilized  ani- 
mal ;  nevertheless,  he  requires  proper  instruction  and  a  fortu* 
nate  nature,  and  then  of  all  animals  he  becomes  the  most  di* 
Tine  and  most  civilized ;  but  if  he  be  insufllciently  or  ill-edu- 
cated he  is  the  savagest  of  earthly  creatures.  Wherefore  the 
*fegislator  ought  not  to  aUow  the  education  of  chOdren  to  be 
eome  a  secondary  or  accidental  matter.  In  the  first  place,  ht 
who  would  be  rightly  provident  about  them,  should  begin  by 
taking  care  that  he  is  elected,  who  of  all  the  citizens  is  in  every 
respect  the  best ;  him  they  shall  do  their  best  to  appoint  aa 
guardian  and  superintendent.  To  this  end  all  the  magistrates* 
with  the  exception  of  the  eouncO  and  pryianes,  shall  go  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  elect  by  ballot  him  of  the  guardians  of 
the  law  whom  they  severally  think  will  be  the  bept  superintend* 
ent  of  education.  And  he  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  alter  he  has  undergone  a  scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  —  who  have  been  his  electors  with  the  except  Ion 
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of  tito  ^ardiana  of  tlie  kw,  —  shall  hold  office  for  fire  jeur% 
and  In  the  sixth  year  let  another  he  chosen  in  like  manner  to 
011  his  office. 
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while  ^ 


is  holding  a  public  office,  and  more 
than  thirty  days  before  his  term  of  olhce  expires,  let  those  who 
are  conceriied  with  the  matter  elect  another  to  the  office  in  die 
«ame  miitiner  as  before.  And  if  any  one  who  m  intrusted  with 
orphaxjs  dies,  let  the  relations  both  on  the  father's  and  mother  s 
Hide,  who  are  residing  at  home,  including  cousins,  appoint  an- 
other guardian  within  ten  days,  and  be  fined  a  drachma  a  day 
for  neglect 

A  city  which  has  no  regular  courts  of  law  ceases  to  be  a 
city ;  and  again*  if  a  judge  is  eilent  and  says  no  more  than  the 
litigants  in  preliminary  trials  and  in  private  arbitrations,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  decide  justly  ;  wherefore  a  multitude  of  judges 
will  not  easily  jirltr^  well,  nor  a  few  if  they  are  not  good  judges. 
The  point  in  dispute  should  he  maide  clear  by  both  parties,  and 
time,  ami  deliberation,  and  repeated  examination,  greatly  tend 
to  clear  up  doubts.  For  this  reason^  he  who  goes  to  law  with 
another,  should  go  first  of  all  to  his  neighbors  and  friends  who 
_^-  know  best  the  questions  at  issue.  And  if  he  be  unable  to 
obtain  from  them  a  satisfactory  decision,  let  him  have  re* 
course  to  another  court ;  and  if  the  two  courts  cannot  settle  tho 
matter,  let  the  third  put  an  end  to  the  suit. 

Now  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  may  be  regarded 
as  a  choice  of  magistnites,  for  every  magistrate  must  also  be  a 
judge  of  some  things ;  and  the  judge,  though  he  be  not  a  mag- 
istrate, yet  in  certain  respects  is  a  very  important  magistrate  on 
the  day  on  which  he  is  determining  a  suit  Regarding  then  the 
judges  also  as  magistrates,  let  us  say  who  are  fit  to  be  judges, 
and  of  what  they  are  to  be  judges,  and  how  mtmy  of  them  are 
to  judge  in  each  suit  Let  tbat  he  the  supreme  tribimal  which 
the  ligitants  agree  to  appoint  in  common  for  themselves.  And 
let  there  be  two  other  tribunals :  one  for  private  individuak, 
who  desire  to  liave  causes  of  action  decided  against  one  another  i 
the  other  for  public  causes,  in  which  some  citizen  is  of  opinion 
that  the  public  has  been  wronged  by  an  individual,  .and  is  will- 
ing to  vindicate  the  common  interests.  And  we  must  not  for^ 
get  to  mention  how  the  judges  are  to  he  qualified,  and  who 
they  are  to  be :  In  the  first  place,  let  there  be  a  tribunal  open 
to  all  private  persons  who  are  trying  causes  one  against  another 
Ibr  tho  third  time,  and  let  this  be  composed  as  follows:  All  thi 
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^m  decided 


of  AUte^  u  well  auiiual  «s  tLo«e  Loldlug  afllce  for  a 
longer  period,  at  the  beginmng  of  tlie  now  jear»  Ln  the  month 
which  follows  the  summer  solstice,  shall  meet  on  the  evening 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  some  temple,  and  calling 
God  to  witness,  shall  dedicate  one  judge  of  every  oourt,  as  the 
first- &uitSf  choosing  the  one  in  each  office  wha  neoms  to  them 
to  be  the  best,  and  whom  thej  deem  likely  to  decide  the  causes 
of  his  fellow-citizens  during  the  ensuing  year  in  the  beet  and 
holiest  manner.  And  when  the  election  is  coniplotod«  a  scru- 
tiny shall  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  electors  theiuHnlves,  and 
if  any  one  be  rejected  another  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner.  Those  who  have  undergone  the  scrutiny  shall  judge  the 
causes  of  those  who  have  declined  Ihe  inferior  courtH,  and  shall 
give  their  vote  openly.  The  coimselors  and  otlier  magistratee 
who  have  elected  them  shall  be  required  to  be  hearers  and  spco- 
tators  of  the  causes ;  and  any  one  else  may  be  present  who 
pleases.  If  one  man  charges  another  with  having  intentionally 
decided  wrongs  let  him  go  to  the  guardians  of  the  law  and  lay 
lias  accusation  before  them^  and  he  who  is  fouD<l  guilty  in  such 
shall  pay  damages  to  the  injured  pjirty  equal  to  half  the 
Injury;  but  if  he  Hhall  appear  to  deserve  a  greater  |>enalty, 
the  judges  shall  determine  what  additional  pnnishment  he  shaU 
aofier,  and  what  he  ought  to  pay  to  the  publio  treaaury,  or  to 
the  party  who  brought  the  original  suiu 

In  tlie  judgment  of  oflfenset  against  the  state,  the  poo-  .^g 
pie  ought  to  participate,  for  when  any  one  wrongs  the 
ataCe  tliey  are  all  wrongedi  and  may  reasonably  oomplab  it 
they  are  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  decision.  Such  cauiea 
ought  to  originate  with  the  people,  and  tboy  ought  also  to  havo 
the  final  decision  of  them^  and  the  trial  of  tham  shall  tftke 
place  before  three  of  the  highest  magistratos,  upon  whom  thm 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  shall  agree ;  and  if  they  are  not 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  themselves,  the  ooancil  shall 
choose  one  of  the  two  proposed.  And  in  private  sjltai  too,  Oi 
0U*  as  is  possible,  all  should  have  a  share ;  for  he  who  has  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is  apt  to  iooagine  that  be 
tas  no  share  in  the  state  at  alL  And  for  this  reason  there 
■hall  be  a  court  of  law  in  every  ward,  and  the  judges  shall  be 
ehosen  by  lot ;  they  shall  give  their  decisions  at  once,  and  shall 
h«9  inaccessible  to  entreaties*  The  iinal  jodgment  iitatl  roat 
with  that  court  whlelv  as  we  maintain,  luu  been  eetabliahed  In 
the  mod  inoormptihle  Ibrm  of  which  hnman   things  admit 
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tliifl  fhaH  be  thf  mm  •■faMitliwi  fisr  thote  who  aro  mdile  It 
pst  rid  of  their  wQai%  mther  m  the  eoortt  of  the  nei^bhon  or  of 
the  tribes. 

Tbfu  then  of  the  cooita  ot  Iaw,  whidi,  m  we  afBrm,  eennuc 
quite  certainly  be  described  either  mm  being  offices  or  not  beh^ 
office — of  the  conrt%  I  laj,  a  raperficial  sketdi  has  beea 
^rr  n  in  which  Aome  tilings  hare  been  told  and  others  omitted. 
For  the  right  place  of  an  exact  statement  of  the  laws  re* 
specting  suits,  onder  their  sereral  heads,  will  be  at  the  end  of 
the  body  of  legislation ;  let  as  then  expect  them  at  the  end. 
Hitherto  oar  legislation  bus  been  diiefly  occupied  with  the 
appointment  of  offices.  Perfect  unity  and  exactness,  extending; 
to  the  whole  and  every  particular  of  political  administration, 
cannot  be  attained  to  the  fulU  nntfl  the  discussion  shall  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  is  complete  in  every  part.  Al 
present  we  have  reached  the  election  of  rulers,  and  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  termination  of  what  has  preceded.  And 
now  there  need  no  longer  be  any  delay  or  hesitation  in  making 
laws* 

CU.  1  like  your  way,  Stranger,  both  in  what  you  have  said, 
and  fitill  more  in  what  you  are  going  to  say.     I  particularly  ap- 
prove of  your  manner  of  joining  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
-_        Ath,  Thus  far,  then,  the  old  nutn's  game  of  play  has 
gone  off  well. 

Cle.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  rather  their  serious  and  im^ 
ble  pursuit? 

Ath.  Perhaps  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  and  I 
sre  agreed  about  a  certain  thing  ? 

Ole.  ^V^^at  is  that? 

Ath.  You  know  the  endless  labor  which  painters  ^xpena 
p'^^n  their  pictures — they  are  always  putting  in  or  taking  oat 
i^lc^rs,  or  performing  some  operation  of  this  sort ;  they  seem  as 
!f  tlioy  would  never  cease  improving  them,  and  that  they  were 
always  lK;coming  more  and  more  beautiful  and  clear. 

Cle.  I  know  something  about  that  from  report,  although  I 
Lave  never  had  much  acquaintance  with  their  art. 

Ath.  That  is  no  matter ;  we  may  make  use  of  the  illustration 
notwithsUinding :  Suppose  that  some  one  had  a  mind  to  paint 
a  figure  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  in  the  hope  tliat  his  work 
msteod  of  losing  would  always  improve  as  time  went  on^do 
Tou  not  see  that  being  a  mortal,  unless  he  leaves  some  one  to 
fU'M^eed  him  who  will  correct  the  flaws  which  time  has  intn^ 
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duoed,  and  be  able  to  add  wlmt  is  lefl  imperfect  through  the 
defect  of  the  artist,  and  who  will  brighten  up  and  improve  the 
picture,  all  his  great  labor  will  last  but  a  short  time  ? 

Oe.  True. 

AiL  And  is  not  the  aim  of  the  legislator  similar  ?  First,  ho 
desires  that  his  laws  should  be  written  down  with  the  requisite 
exactness ;  in  the  second  place,  as  time  goes  on  and  he  has 
made  an  actual  trial  of  his  decrees,  will  he  not  find  omisssotis  r 
Do  jou  imagine  that  there  ever  was  a  legislator  so  foolish  aa 
not  to  know  that  many  things  ar^  necessarily  omitted,  which 
some  one  coming  after  him  must  observe  and  correct,  if  the  con- 
stitution and  the  order  of  government  is  not  to  deteriorate,  bat 
to  improve  in  the  state  wluch  he  is  establishing  ? 

C^  Certainly,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  ererj  one 
would  desire. 

AiL  And  if  any  one  possesses  any  means  of  accomplishing 
this  by  word  or  deed^  or  has  any  way  great  or  small  by  which 
he  can  teach  a  person  to  understand  how  he  can  maintain  and 
amend  the  laws,  he  should  finish  what  ho  has  to  say,  and  not 
leave  the  work  incomplete, 

Cle.  Certainly. 

AiA*  And  is  not  this  what  you  and  I  have  to  do  at  this  ..^ 
present  moment  ? 

Ck,  What  have  we  to  do  ? 

A(h^  As  we  are  about  to  legislate  and  have  chosen  our 
guardians  of  the  law,  and  are  ourselves  in  the  evening  of  life, 
and  they  as  compared  with  us  are  young  men^  we  ought  not 
only  to  legislate  for  them,  but  to  endeavor  to  make  them  both 
lawgivers  and  guardians  of  the  law  themselves  as  &r  as  tuis  tt 
possible. 

C^*  Certainly ;  if  we  can  only  accomplish  this. 

AtL  At  any  rate,  we  must  do  our  best* 

C7f.  Certainly. 

Ath^  We  will  say  to  them,  —  O  friends  and  taviort  of  oar 
laws,  in  laying  down  any  law,  there  are  many  particular i  which 
W0  ihall  omit,  and  this  cannot  be  helped ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
Till  do  our  utmost  to  describe  what  is  important,  and  will  give 
an  outline  of  the  general  principle  which  you  shall  till  up. 
And  I  will  explain  to  what  you  are  to  look  in  accomplishing 
this  work.  Slegillus,  and  I,  and  Cleinzas,  have  often  spoken  to 
ane  another  touching  these  matters,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
we  have  spoken  weU.     And  we  hope  that  you  will  be  of  the 
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Kame  mind  with  us,  and  become  our  disciple,  and  keep  in  Tiair 
the  things  which  in  our  united  opinion  the  legislator  and  guar* 
dian  of  the  law  ought  to  keep  in  view.  There  was  one  prin- 
ciple in  particular  about  which  we  were  agreed  —  that  a  man's 
whole  energies  throughout  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  aoqoi- 
fiition  of  the  virtue  proper  to  a  man,  whether  this  was  to  be 
g}UDed  by  study,  or  habit,  or  some  kind  of  possession,  or  desire, 
or  opinion,  or  knowledge  —  and  this  applies  equally  to  men  and 
women,  old  and  young  —  the  aim  of  all  should  be  such  as  I 
have  described;  anything  which  may  be  an  impediment,  the 
good  man  ought  to  show  that  he  utterly  disregards.  And  if  at 
last  necessity  plainly  compels  him  to  be  an  outlaw  from  his 
native  land,  rather  than  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  and  be  ruled 
by  inferiors,  and  he  has  to  fly,  he  must  be  an  exile  and  endure 
all  these  things  rather  than  accept  another  form  of  government^ 
which  b  likely  to  make  men  worse.  These  are  our  original 
principles ;  and  do  you  now,  fixing  your  eyes  upon  the  standard 
of  what  a  man  and  a  citizen  ought  to  be,  praise  and  blame  the 
^aws,  blame  those  which  have  not  this  power  of  making  the 
^.  citizen  better,  but  embrace  those  which  have ;  and  with 
gladness  receive  and  live  in  them ;  bidding  a  long  fiu^well 
JO  other  institutions  which  aim  at  goods,  as  they  are  termed,  of 
a  different  kind. 

Let  us  proceed  to  another  class  of  laws,  beginning  with  their 
foundation  in  religion.  And  we  must  first  return  to  the  num- 
ber 5040  ;  the  entire  number  had,  or  rather  has,  a  great  many 
convenient  divisions,  and  the  number  of  the  tribe,  which  was  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole,  being  correctly  formed  by  21X20, 
also  has  them.  And  not  only  is  the  whole  number  divisible  by 
twelve,  but  also  the  number  of  each  tribe  is  divisible  by  twelve* 
Now  every  portion  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  sacred  gift  of 
Heaven,  corresponding  to  the  months  and  to  tlie  movement  of 
the  universe.  Every  city  has  a  guiding  or  sacred  principle 
given  by  nature,  but  some  are  more  right  than  others,  and  their 
division  and  distribution  is  more  sacred  and  fortunate).  In  our 
opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  right  than  the  selection  of  the 
number  5040,  which  takes  all  the  divisions  from  one  to  twelve 
with  the  single  exception  of  eleven,  and  that  admits  of  a  very 
easy  correction ;  for  if  two  families  bo  deducted  from  5040,  the 
division  by  eleven  is  restored.  And  the  truth  of  this  may  be 
easily  proved  when  we  have  lebure.  But  for  the  present 
Lmsting  to  the  mere  assertion  of  this  principle,  hit  us  divide 
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die  &t:itH ;  and  (isslgiilng  to  e&di  portion  some  god  or  son  of  a 
godf  let  us  give  them  altars  and  Bocred  rhea,  aiid  at  tlie  altars 
let  UA  hold  assemblies  for  sacrifice  twice  in  the  montli —  twelve 
assemblies  for  the  tribes,  and  twelve  for  the  city,  according  to 
their  divisions  ;  the  first  in  honor  of  the  gods  and  divine  thingS| 
and  the  second  to  promote  friendsliip  and  **  bettor  acquaintanco/ 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  every  sort  of  good  fellowship  with  one 
another*  For  people  must  be  acquainted  with  those  into  whose 
families  and  to  whom  thejr  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ; 
in  such  matters  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  mistakes  is  all  tmpor« 
tant^  and  with  this  serions  purpose  let  games  be  instituted  in 
which  youths  and  maidens  shall  dance  together,  seeing 
and  being  seen  naked,  at  a  proiier  age,  and  on  a  suitable 
oocaaion,  not  transgressing  the  rules  of  modesty.  The  masters 
of  choruses  will  be  the  superintendents  and  regulators  of  these 
gwneSf  and  they,  together  witli  the  guardians  of  the  law,  will 
kgialate  in  any  matters  which  we  have  omitted ;  for,  as  we 
%4||P^  saying,  where  tliere  are  numerous  and  minute  details,  the 
|^l%i&lator  cannot  but  fail.  And  the  annual  officers  who  have 
experience,  and  know  what  is  wanted,  must  make  arnuigemeuts 
and  improvements  year  by  year,  until  such  enactments  atid  pro- 
risions  are  sufficiently  determined.  A  ten  years'  ex|>erience  of 
sacrifices  and  dances,  if  extending  to  all  particulars,  will  be 
quite  eufflcient;  and  if  the  le^slator  be  alive  they  shall  com- 
munic4ite  with  him,  but  if  he  be  dead  then  the  several  oflicers 
shall  bring  the  omissions  which  come  under  their  notice  before 
tlie  guardians  of  the  law,  until  aU  is  perfect ;  and  from  that 
time  there  shall  be  no  more  change,  and  they  aludl  establish 
ftud  use  the  new  laws  with  the  others  which  the  legialator  orig- 
inally gave  thera^  and  of  which  tliey  are  never,  if  they  can 
help,  to  change  aught ;  or,  if  some  necessity  overtaken  them, 
the  magistxate>s  must  be  called  into  counsel,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  tliey  must  go  to  all  the  oracles  of  the  gods ;  and  if 
tliey  are  all  agreed^  in  that  case  Uiey  may  make  the  change, 
but  in  any  othej*  case  be  who  objects  according  to  law  shall 
prevail. 

Wlicnever  any  one  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  his  own 
judgment  and  that  of  others,  believes  himself  to  have  found  a 
marriugc  connection  which  is  to  Ids  mind,  and  suitable  for  the 
procreation  of  children,  let  him  marrr  if  he  be  under  the  age 
if  five^and-thirty  years ;  but  let  him  first  hear  how  he  ought 
Id  aoek  after  what  is  suitable  and   appropriate.     For  as  Clein 
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ias  aajs,  erery  kw,  like  a  fltrain  of  mnaic,  should  have  a 
ftblo  i>reladeu 

Oh*  Ypu  recollect  at  thd  right  nsoineDt,  Stmogor,  and  do 
tint  inlsB  the  opportimity  of  saying  a  word  in  seafion. 

Aih*  I  thaiik  you*  We  will  say  to  him :  O  my  son^  ha 
wlio  in  bom  of  good  parenta  ought  to  make  such  a  mar- 
riage as  wise  men  would  approve.  Now  they  would  advise  you 
neither  to  avoid  a  poor  marriage,  Dor  specijjly  to  desire  a  rich 
one ;  but  if  other  things  are  equal,  always  to  honor  inferiors, 
and  with  them  to  form  connections ;  this  will  be  for  the  l>enofll 
of  the  city  and  of  the  familtes  whlcli  are  united  t  for  tlie  equa- 
ble and  symmetrical  ib  ten  thousand  times  better  tlmn  tlie  un* 
mixed  in  respect  of  virtue.  And  he  who  it  conscious  of  being 
too  headstrong,  and  carried  away  more  than  is  fitting  in  all  his 
actions,  ought  to  desire  to  become  the  relation  of  orderly  par- 
ents ;  and  he  who  is  of  the  opposite  temper  ought  to  seek  the 
opposite  alliance.  Let  ihere  be  one  word  concerning  all  mar- 
riages :  Every  man  shall  follow,  not  after  the  mjiniage  which 
is  most  ple^ising  to  himself,  but  after  that  which  u  most  benefit 
cial  to  the  stJite.  For  somehow  every  one  is  by  nature  prone 
to  that  which  is  likest  to  himself^  and  in  this  way  the  whole  city 
becomes  unequal  in  property  and  in  disposition ;  and  henos 
there  arise  in  most  states  results  which  we  least  desire  to  hap« 
pen.  Now,  to  odd  to  tlie  law  an  express  provision,  not  only 
that  the  rich  man  shall  not  marry  into  the  rich  family,  uor  the 
powerful  into  the  &mily  of  the  powerful,  but  that  the  slowet 
natures  shall  be  compelled  to  enter  into  marriage  with  the 
quicker,  and  the  quicker  with  the  slower,  may  awaken  anger 
«s  well  as  laughter  in  the  minds  of  many ;  for  there  is  a  difE- 
cttlty  in  perceiving  that  the  city  ought  to  be  well  mingled  like 
i  cup,  in  which  the  raging  draught  overflows  and  spills,  binl 
when  chastened  by  another  god  not  drunk  with  wine,  receives 
a  Mr  admixture  and  becomes  an  excellent  and  temperate  drink* 
Yet  no  one  is  able  to  see  tins  in  marriage.  Wherefore  also 
the  law  must  leave  such  mattert*,  and  try  to  charm  the  spirits 
i>f  men  and  persuade  them  that  they  should  deem  the  equability 
©f  theii  children's  disposition  of  more  importance  tlvau  equality 
In  excessive  fortune  when  they  marry ;  and  him  who  is  too  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  rich  marriage  they  should  endeavor  to  turn 
•side  by  reproaches,  not,  however,  by  any  compulsion  of  written 
law.  Let  this  then  be  our  exhortation  concerning  marriagei 
not  forgetting  what  was  said  before  —  that  man   should  clkif 
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to  immortality — and  leare  behind  him  posterity  wliasludl  *- 
be  eerrants  of  the  God  in  his  place.  AU  this  and  yet 
more  may  truly  be  said  about  the  duty  of  marrying  in  the  way 
of  prelude.  But  if  a  man  will  not  listen,  and  remains  unsocial 
*nd  alien  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  still  unmarried  at 
thirty-tive  years  of  age,  let  him  pay  a  yearly  fine  —  he  who  is 
of  the  highest  class  shall  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachmae,  and  he 
who  is  of  the  second  class  a  fine  of  seventy  drachmae ;  the 
third  class  shall  pay  sixty  drachmae,  and  the  fourth  thirty  drach- 
mae, and  let  the  money  be  sacred  to  Here :  he  who  does  not  pay 
iho  fine  in  the  year  shall  owe  ten  times  the  sum,  and  let  tlie 
treasurer  of  the  goddess  exact  the  sum ;  and  if  he  &ils  in  doing 
thiB,  let  him  be  answerable  and  gire  an  account  of  the  money 
at  his  audit.  He  who  re^es  to  marry  shall  be  thus  punished 
in  money,  and  also  be  deprived  of  all  honor  which  the  younger 
show  to  the  elder;  let  no  young  man  volantarUy  obey  him, 
andf  if  he  attempt  to  punish  any  one,  let  every  one  come  to 
the  rescue  and  defend  the  injured  person,  and  be  who  is  pres- 
ent and  does  not  come  to  the  rescue,  shall  be  pronoimced  by 
the  law  to  be  a  coward  and  a  viU^n.  Of  the  marriage  portion 
I  have  already  spoken ;  and  again  I  say  that  poor  men  should 
be  taught  that  he  who  neither  gives  nor  receives  a  dowry  on 
aeoount  of  poverty,  has  a  compensation  ;  for  the  citizens  of  our 
state  have  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their  wives  will  be  lesa 
likely  to  be  insolent,  and  husbands  to  he  mean  and  subservient 
to  them  on  account  of  property.  And  he  who  obeys  this  law 
will  do  a  noble  action  ;  bat  he  who  will  not  obey,  and  gives  or 
receives  more  than  fifty  drachmae  as  the  price  of  the  marriage 
garments  if  he  be  of  the  lowest,  or  more  than  a  mina,  or  a 
mina  and  a  half,  if  he  be  of  the  third  or  second  classes ;  or  two 
minae  if  he  be  of  the  highest  class,  shall  owe  to  the  public 
treasury  a  similar  sum,  and  that  which  is  given  or  received 
shall  be  sacred  to  Her^  and  Zens  i  and  let  the  treasurers  of 
these  gods  exact  the  money ;  as  was  said  before  about  the  un- 
marnK — that  the  treasurers  of  Here  were  to  exact  the  money, 
or  pay  the  fine  themselves. 

The  betrothal  by  a  father  shall  be  valid  tn  the  first  degree, 
that  by  a  grandfather  in  the  second  degree,  and  in  the  third 
legree,  betrothal  by  brothers  who  have  the  same  father ;  but  if 
there  are  none  of  these  alive,  the  betrothal  by  a  mother  shall 
^  valid  in  like  manner ;  In  casea  of  unexampled  fatality,  the 
text  of  kin  and  the  guardians  shall  have  authority.     What  at^ 
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to  be  thie  rites  before  marriages,  or  any  other  sacred  acta,  ip^ 
lating  either  to  the  future,  or  the  present,  or  the  past,  shall 
^„.    be  referred  to  the  interpreters;  and  he  who  follows  their 

advice  may  be  satisfied*  Touching  the  marriage  festival 
the}  shall  assemble  not  more  than  five  male  and  five  female 
friends  of  both  families,  and  a  like  number  of  members  of  the 
family  of  either  sex,  and  no  man  shall  spend  more  than  his 
means  will  allow  ;  he  who  is  of  the  richest  class  may  spend  a 
mina,  he  who  is  of  the  second,  half  a  mina,  and  in  the  same  pr(h> 
portion  as  the  census  of  each  decreases :  all  men  shall  praise 
him  who  is  obedient  to  the  law ;  but  he  who  is  disobedient,  the 
guardians  of  the  law  shall  punish  as  a  man  wantmg  in  tastdp 
and  uninstructed  in  the  true  hymeneal  strains  of  the  Muses. 
Drunkenness  is  always  improper,  except  at  the  festivals  of  the 
God  who  gave  wine ;  and  peculiarly  dangerous,  when  a  man  ia 
engaged  m  the  business  of  marriage ;  for  at  such  a  crisis  of 
their  lives  a  bride  and  bridegroom  ought  to  have  all  their  wits 
about  them,  and  they  ought  to  take  care  that  their  offspring 
may  be  born  of  reasonable  beings;  you  cannot  tell  on  what 
day  or  night  Heaven  will  give  them  increase.  Moreover,  they 
ought  not  to  be  begetting  children  when  their  bodies  are  dissipated 
by  intoxication,  but  their  offspring  should  be  compact  and  solid, 
quiet  and  compounded  properly ;  whereas  the  drunkard  is  all 
abroad  in  all  his  actions,  and  is  beside  himself  both  in  body  and 
soul.  Wherefore,  also,  the  drunken  man  is  bad  and  unsteady 
in  sowing  the  seed  of  increase,  and  is  likely  to  beget  offspring 
who  are  unstable  and  untrustworthy,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
walk  straight  either  in  body  or  mind.  Hence  during  the  whole 
year  and  all  his  life  long,  and  especially  while  he  is  begetting 
cliildrcn,  he  ought  to  take  care  and  not  intentionally  to  do  what 
is  injurious  to  health,  or  what  involves  insolence  and  wrong  { 
for  it  needs  must  be  that  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  children 
receive  the  impress  which  is  stamped  upon  them  at  birth,  and 
he  begets  children  in  every  way  inferior.  And  especially  on 
the  day  and  night  of  marriage  should  a  man  abstain  from  such 
thinga  For  there  is  an  original  indwelling  divinity  in  man 
which  preserves  all  things,  if  used  with  proper  respect  by  each 
--^   individual.     He  who  marries  is  to  consider,  that  one  of 

the  two  houses  in  the  lot  is  the  nest  and  nursery  of  hit 
y-oung,  and  there  he  is  to  marry  and  make  the  home  of  him* 
self  and  his  children,  going  away  from  his  father  and  mother 
For  in  fiiendships  there  must  be  some  degree  of  desire,  is 
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nrder  to  cement  aud  biod  together  diversities  of  diaractei ;  iiol 
exi:essive  intercourse  not  having  ihe  desire  which  i»  creatod  hy 
time^  insensibly  diluted  friendships  f'roiu  a  feeling  of  satiety; 
whei-efore  a  man  and  his  wife  shall  leave  to  his  aod  her  lAther 
and  mother  their  own  dwelliug-places,  and  themselves  go  to  & 
colony  and  dwelJ  there,  and  visit  and  he  visited  by  their  pafeciU 
and  they  ahall  begat  and  rear  children,  handing  on  tlie  torch  of 
life  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  worshipping  the  gcdii 
always  according  to  law. 

In  the  next  plskcct  we  have  to  consider  what  sort  of  property 
will  he  most  convenient.  There  is  no  difficulty  eitJier  in  under- 
utaiiding  or  acquiring  most  kinds  of  property,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  what  relates  to  slaves*  And  the  reason  is,  that  we 
6peak  about  them  in  a  way  which  is  right  and  vvhicli  is  not 
right ;  for  what  we  say  ahout  our  slaves  ia  oonslstt^nt  aud  abo 
inconsistent  with  our  practice  about  them. 

^1%.  I  do  not  understand,  Stranger,  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  this. 

Ai/t,  I  am  far  from  wondering  at  that,  Megillus.  for  the  state 
of  Helots  among  the  Lacedaemonians  i*  of  all  Hellenic  fortus 
of  slavery  the  most  controverted  and  disputed  about,  some 
approving  and  some  condemning  it ;  there  is  less  dispute  about 
the  slavery  which  exists  among  the  Heracleots,  who  have  sub- 
jugated the  MariandynianSf  and  about  the  Thessalian  Petiestae. 
Looking  at  these  examples,  what  ought  we  to  do  concerning 
proi>erty  in  slaves?  I  made  a  remark,  in  passing,  whidi 
naturally  ctlicited  a  question  about  my  meaning  from  you.  I 
Bftid  that  we  should  all  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
best  and  most  attached  sLurea  whom  we  can  get.  For  many  a 
man  has  found  his  slavea  better  in  every  way  than  brethren  or 
soDBt  and  many  time^  they  have  saved  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  masters  and  their  whole  house  —  such  tales  a/e  well 
known. 

Me^,  To  be  sure. 

AtL  But  may  we  not  abo  say  that  the  soul  of  the  slave  ii 

ntleny  corrupt,  and  that  no  man  of  sense  ought  to  trust  them 

i.8  a  clacs?     And  the  wisest  of  our  poets,  speaking  of  Zeoj, 

nays :  — 

*^F«rfleeiiig  Zens  tek«  mwmj  lull  the  undentuiding  of  oosa  wbom  tbt    ^^« 
lay  at  aUverj  tubdues.*'  *  '  * 

i>ifferent   persons   have   got    these    two   dififereot  nct'css  of 
•lares  in    their   minds  —  some  of  them  utterly  distrost  thdl 
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tenmoU  ss  a  dmm^  and,  aa  tf  thej  were  wild 
diem  witb  goads  and  whips^  and  make  tbetr  minds  three  timAi, 
or  rather  many  times,  as  slariah  as  ihej  were  before ;  and  oihefs 
do  jttst  tba  oppodte  of  Ihla* 

J%.  True. 

Cle.  Then  what  are  we  to  do*  Strangeir,  wben«  in  our  own 
conntrjf  there  are  jmch  differeooea  aboai  the  poaaearion  mad 
treatment  of  slaves? 

AtA-  Well,  Geinlas,  thera  can  be  no  doubl  Ibal  man  ia  a 
tronbleaome  aiumal,  and  thfirefore  ia  not*  and  Is  not  tikelf  to 
heeoaie  vetf  manaifeahle  when  joa  attempt  to  introdoce  iba 
aooeasarr  dirislon  of  slave,  and  freeman,  and  maatar* 

Ctf.  That  is  obvious. 

Mk,  He  is  a  troublesome  piece  of  gooda»  tmlyt  m 
eAen  shown  in  tbe  frequent  revolts  of  the  Miwientantj  and  tha 
great  miachiefi  which  bappen  in  states  having  maiij  alavaa  who 
apeak  the  same  language ;  and  the  various  theAa  and  violeoeea 
of  the  Italian  banditd,  as  they  are  called.  When  m  man  looks 
at  all  thiSf  he  is  perplexed  aa  to  what  he  abonld  do  in  such  mat- 
ten.  Two  alternativea  are  open  to  us, — not  bo  bave  the  slav^tt 
of  the  same  countrj,  or  if  possible^  speaking  the  tame  lan- 
guage ;  in  this  way  they  will  more  easily  be  held  in  suljectton ; 
aeoondly,  we  sboidd  tend  them  careAilly,  not  only  out  of  regard 
to  them,  bat  yet  more  out  of  r^e^>ect  to  outaelves.  And  thie 
right  treatment  of  slaves  is  to  bebave  properly  to  them,  and  to 
do  to  them,  if  possible^  even  mora  justice  than  lo  tboae  who  are 
our  equals ;  for  he  who  really  and  naturally  revcreneea  justice^ 
and  hates  tiyustioe,  is  disoovmd  in  his  dealhiga  with  any  daaa 
of  men  to  wbom  he  can  eaafly  be  unjust.  And  he  who  in  i^ 
gard  to  the  natures  and  acdona  of  his  atarea  is  sadaliled  by  im^ 
fmtj  and  in|Qslioe«  will  beat  sow  the  ftecds  of  virme  in  others  i 
and  this  a  man  may  truly  nj  alike  of  every  maaier,  and  tyrani^ 
and  authority  in  relation  to  his  tnliBriori.  Sbives  ou^  to  ba 
punched  as  they  deserve,  and  not  admnniihiid  aa  if  they  wwe 
freemen*  whjdb  will  only  make  then  oottneHed.  The  langoaga 
»-g  used  to  a  servant  ought  always  fen  be  thaa  of  oommand,  and 
we  ougbt  not  to  jest  with  theoit  whether  they  ara  mnlaa 
ar  ibmales — ^tlus  is  a  feolkh  way  which  many  people  have  of 
tailing  vp  their  skresy  and  maldng  tha  lilb  of  aerrlliide 
iisagreeahle  both  for  them  and  lor  those  who  eoeamand 

Cfe  Thie- 

Aik  Now  thai  each  of  the  dtiioas  is  provided,  as  fkr  aa  pea- 
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lible,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  alaves,  who  can  help 
hljQ  in  what  he  haa  to  do,  we  maj  next  proceed  to  describe 
their  dwellings* 

CU,  Verj  good. 

AUu  The  citj  being  new  and  hitherto  uninhabited,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  of  all  the  buildingB,  and  the  manner  of  building 
each  of  them^  and  aUo  of  the  temples  and  walls.  These,  (^o* 
iniafliy  were  nuatters  which  properly  came  before  the  marriages  | 
noWf  as  we  are  only  talking,  there  is  no  objecdon  to  chang* 
ing  the  order.  If,  however,  our  plan  of  legislation  is  ever 
carried  out,  then  the  house  must  precede  the  marriage  by  th^ 
BiYor  of  God,  and  a^rwards  we  will  oome  to  the  regulations 
about  marriage  ;  but  at  present  we  are  only  describing  these 
matters  in  a  general  outline. 

CiCe.  Quite  true. 

AtL  The  temples  are  to  be  placed  all  round  the  agora,  and 
the  whole  city  built  in  a  circle  oa  the  heights,  for  tlie  sake  of 
defianae  and  for  the  sake  of  purity.  Near  the  temples  are  to 
be  placed  the  houses  of  the  ma^strates  and  the  courts  of  law ; 
ill  these  plaintiff  and  defendant  will  receive  their  rights,  and 
the  places  will  be  regarded  as  most  holy,  partly  becau^  they 
have  to  do  with  holy  things,  and  paitly  because  they  are  the 
ilwelHng-plaoes  of  holy  gods :  and  in  them  will  be  the  courts 
in  which  cases  of  homicide  and  other  trials  of  capital  offenses 
may  fitly  take  place.  As  to  the  walls,  Megillus,  1  agree  with 
Sparta  in  thinking  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
earth,  and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  disinter  them  \  there 
IS  a  poetical  saying,  which  is  finely  expressed,  that  **  walls  ought 
to  be  of  steel  and  iron,  and  not  of  earth  only  ; "  besides,  how 
ridiculous  of  us  to  be  sending  out  our  young  men  annually  into 
the  country  to  dig  and  to  trench,  and  to  keep  off  the  enemy  by 
fortificiitions,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  in  our  territory,  and  then,  that  we  should  surround  our- 
selves with  a  walU  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  cides,  and  is  also  apt  to  produce  a  cer* 
tain  effeminacy  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants :  inviting  men 
to  run  thither  instead  of  repelling  their  enemies,  and  leading 
them  to  imagine  that  their  safety  is  due  not  to  their  keep-  -^^ 
ing  guard  day  and  night,  but  that  when  they  are  potected 
by  walls  and  gates,  then  they  may  sleep  in  safety ;  as  if  they  were 
meant  not  to  labor,  and  did  not  know  that  true  repose  comes 
from  labor,  and  that  disgraceful  indolence  and  a  careless  temper 
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of  mind  is  only  the  renewal  of  trouble.  If  men  most  luif« 
walls,  the  private  houses  ought  to  be  so  arranged  from  the  first 
that  the  whole  city  may  be  one  wall,  having  all  Uie  hooaet 
cuj)able  of  defense  by  reason  of  their  uniformity  and  equality 
towards  the  streets.  The  form  of  the  city  being  that  of  a 
single  dwelling  will  have  an  agreeable  aspect  and  being  easily 
guarded  will  have  great  advantages  of  security.  At  the  fir^ 
building  of  the  city  these  should  be  principal  objects  of  Uie  in* 
habitants ;  and  the  wardens  of  the  city  should  see  to  them,  and 
should  further  impose  a  fine  on  him  who  neglects  them ;  and  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  city  they  should  have  a  care  of  deanli- 
iicss,  and  no  citizen  should  encroach  upon  any  public  property 
either  by  builduigs  or  diggings.  Further,  they  ought  to  take 
care  tliat  tlie  rains  from  heaven  flow  off  easily,  and  of  any 
otlicr  matters  which  may  have  to  bo  administered  either  within 
or  without  tlio  city.  The  guardians  of  the  law  shall  pass  any 
further  enactments  which  their  experience  may  show  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  supply  any  other  points  in  which  the  law  may  be 
deficient  And  now  that  these  matters,  and  tlie  buildings  about 
the  agora,  and  the  gymnasia,  and  places  of  instruction,  and 
theatres,  are  all  ready  and  waiting  for  scholars  and  spectators, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  subjects  which  follow  marriage  in  the  order 
of  legislation. 

Cle.  By  all  means. 

Ath,  Assuming  tliat  marriages  exist  already,  Cleinias,  the 
mode  of  life  during  the  year  after  marriage,  before  children  are 
born,  will  follow  next  in  order.  In  what  way  bride  and  bride- 
groom ought  to  live  in  a  city  which  is  to  be  superior  to  other 
cities,  is  a  matter  not  at  all  easy  for  us  to  determine.  There 
have  been  many  difHculties  already,  but  this  will  be  the  greateat 
of  them,  and  tlie  most  disagreeable  to  the  many.  Still  I  can- 
not but  say  what  appears  to  me  to  be  right  and  true,  Cleiniaa. 
^g^      Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath,  He  who  imagines  that  he  can  give  laws  for  the 
public  conduct  of  states,  while  he  leaves  the  private  life  of  citi- 
izens  wholly  to  take  care  of  itself;  who  thinks  that  individuali 
may  pasi<  the  day  as  tliey  please,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  order  in  all  things ;  he,  I  say,  who  gives  up  the  control  of 
t!ieir  private  lives,  and  supposes  tliat  they  will  conform  to  law 
in  their  common  and  public  life,  is  making  a  great  mistake 
Why  do  I  introduce  this?  Why,  l>eciiU8e  I  am  going  to  enact 
•  bat  the  bridegrooms  should  live  at  the  common  tables,  just  at 
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Uiey  Old  before  marriage.  Tim  was  a  singulaJ'ity  when  first 
enacteri  by  the  legislator  in  your  parta  of  the  world,  Megilliu 
and  Cleiiiiaa,  as  I  should  suppose,  on  the  occasiou  of  some  war 
or  other  similar  danger,  which  caused  the  paaaing  of  the  law^ 
and  which  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  thinly-peopled  placea»  and 
in  times  of  pressure.  And  when  men  had  once  tried  and  been 
socustomed  to  a  common  table,  experience  showed  that  the  in 
ttitution  greatly  conduced  to  security  ;  and  something  like  thii 
was  the  origin  of  common  tables. 

Oie,  That  is  very  likely. 

Ath.  I  said  that  there  may  hare  been  singularity  and  danger 
in  imposing  such  a  custom  at  first,  but  that  now  there  is  not 
the  same  difitculty.  There  is,  however,  another  institution 
which  h  the  natural  sequel  to  this,  and  would  be  excellent,  but 
nowhere  exists  at  present  The  insUtution  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak  Ia  not  easily  described  or  executed ;  and  would  be  like 
the  legislator,  as  people  say,  setting  the  river  on  fire,^  or  per- 
forming any  other  impossible  feat 

Gk.  ^\niat  is  the  cause.  Stranger,  of  this  extreme  hesitation  ? 

Aih*  You  shall  hear  without  any  further  loss  of  time.  That 
which  has  law  and  order  in  a  state  is  the  cause  of  evei7  gocxl, 
but  that  wliich  is  disordered  or  Ill-ordered  is  often  the  ruin  of 
that  whicli  h  well-ordered  ;  and  at  tliis  point  the  argument  in 
DOW  waiting.  For  in  your  country,  Cleinias  and  Megillufi,  the 
eommon  tables  of  men  are  a  providential  and  ailmirable  p.^^ 
institution,  but  you  are  mistaken  in  le^iving  the  women 
imregulatod  by  law.  They  have  no  similar  institution  of  pub- 
lic tables  in  the  light  of  day,  and  just  that  part  of  the  human 
race  which  is  by  nature  prone  to  secrecy  and  steal tli  on  account 
of  tlieir  weakness — I  mean  the  female  sex  —  has  been  left 
without  regulation  bj  the  legislator,  which  is  a  great  mistake. 
And,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  many  things  have  grown 
lax  among  you,  which  might  have  been  far  better,  if  they  hwl 
been  oidy  regulated  by  law;  for  the  neglect  of  regulations 
about  women  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  a  neglect  of  half 
the  entire  matter,  but  iu  proportion  as  woman's  nature  is  in- 
ferior to  tliat  of  men  in  capacity  of  v-irtue,  in  that  proportion 
is  she  more  imjiortant  tlian  the  two  halves  put  together* 
Wlif^refore,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  %ve 
DQght  to  reconsider,  and  order,  and  arrange  all  our  institutions 
relating  b^th  to  men  and  women.  But  at  present^  such  is  thf 
1  UteriU  J,  carding  Ihn  fire. 
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tinfortunate  conditlou  >f  maukini],  that  no  man  of  leiae  irfll 
Bveu  venture  to  speak  of  common  tables  In  plaoea  and  dtlou  in 
which  they  have  never  been  •  1  at  all;  and   how  can 

any  one  avoid  being  utterly  r  ,  who  attemptn  to  com- 

prl  women  to  show  how  inurh  Uitjy  eat  and  drink  in  public  ? 
There  is  nothing  at  which  the  sex  is  more  IJkely  to  take  of- 
fense. For  women  are  accustomed  to  creep  into  dark  placoi, 
and  when  dragged  out  Into  the  light  they  will  exert  their  qW^h 
most  powers  of  resistance,  and  be  &r  too  much  for  the  legislil^^| 
Ur.  And  therefore,  as  I  siud  before,  in  moat  phices  they  will 
not  enduie  to  have  the  truth  spoken  without  racing  an  outcry , 
but  in  this  state  perhaps  they  may*  And  if  we  may  ^itsutue 
Uiat  our  whole  discussion  about  the  state  has  not  been  mere 
idle  talk,  I  should  like  to  prove  to  you,  if  you  will  consent  to 
listen,  that  this  institution  is  good  and  proper ;  but  if  you  had 
rather  not,  I  will  refrain* 

Cie,  There  is  nothing  which  we  should  both  of  us  like  beU 
ter,  Strangt?r,  than  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 

Atk  Very  good ;  And  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  go 
back  a  little,  for  wo  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  considering  in  every  point  of  view  the  sub- 
ject of  law. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  Then  let  us  return  once  more  to  our  inl  beg^iml&^ 

Erery  man  should  understand  that  the  ttUQiaii  fioe  dther  had 

no  beginning  at  all,  and  will  never  have  an  end,  but  always  wH] 

^^2    be  and  haa  been;  or  had  a  beginning  an  immense  timo 

ago. 

OU*  Certainly. 

Atk*  Well,  und  have  there  not  been  constitutiona  mud  destrtxy 
tions  of  stat4>s,  and  all  sorts  of  pursuits  both  orderly  and  disor* 
derly,  and  diverse  desires  of  meats  and  drinks  always,  and  in 
all  Uie  world,  and  all  sorts  of  changes  of  the  seasons  in  which 
animals  may  bo  expected  to  have  undergone  innumerable  tram* 
formations. 

Ole*  Certainly. 

Ath*  And  may  we  not  suppose  that  vines  appeared,  which 
hrul  previously  no  existence,  and  a^o  olives,  and  the  gift**  of 
DemetJ^r  and  her  daughter,  of  which  one  Triptolemus  was  the 
minister,  and  that,  befbre  they  existed,  animals  took  to  devoaf 
bg  each  other  at  they  do  still  ? 

Oe.  True* 
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Ath*  And  the  practice  of  men  KacriBcing  one  another  still 
exists  among  many  nations ;  and,  on  the  other  liaad,  we  hear 
of  other  human  beings  who  do  not  even  venture  to  taste  ^  the 
rieeb  of  a  cow  and  have  no  animal  sacrifices,  but  only  cakes  am^ 
tmtM  soaked  in  hooey,  and  eimllar  pure  offerings,  but  no  UesL 
or  animals ;  from  theee  they  abstain  under  the  idea  that  they 
ought  not  to  eat  them,  and  may  not  stain  the  altars  of  the  gods 
with  blood.  In  those  days  men  are  said  to  have  lived  a  sort  of 
Orphic  lite,  having  the  use  of  aU  lifeless  things,  but  abstaining 
from  all  living  things. 

Ck*  That  has  been  very  often  said,  and  is  very  likely  true* 

Atk^  Some  one  might  say  to  me,  what  is  the  diifi  of  all  thia 
which  jon  have  been  saying  ? 

Vie,  That  is  a  pertinent  remark,  Stranger. 

Aik.  And  therefore  I  will   endeavor,  Cleinias,  if  I  ca%  to 
the  natural  inferenoe* 
'/<•.  Proceed. 

AfA,  I  see  that  among  men  all  things  depend  upon  threio 
wants  and  desires,  of  which  the  end  h  virtue,  if  they  are 
rightly  led  by  tliem,  or  the  opposite  if  wrongly.  Now  these 
are  eating  and  drinking,  which  be^  at  birth  ;  of  these  every 
animal  has  a  natural  desire,  and  is  violently  excited,  and  rebels 
against  him  who  says  that  he  must  not  satisfy  all  his  pleasuree 
and  desires,  and  get  Hd  of  the  corresponding  pains.  And  ^^a 
the  third  and  greatest  and  sharpest  want  and  desire  breaks 
out  last,  and  is  the  fire  of  sexual  lust,  which  kindles  in  men 
every  species  of  wantonness  and  madnesB.  And  these  three  dis- 
orders we  must  endeavor  to  master  by  the  three  great  principlea 
of  fear  and  law  and  right  reason  ;  turning  them  away  from  that 
which  is  called  pleasantest  to  the  best,  using  the  muses  and  the 
gods  who  preside  over  contests  to  extinguish  their  increase  ani 
influx. 

But  to  return :  After  marriage  let  us  speak  of  the  birth  of 
children,  and  aHer  their  birth  of  their  nurture  and  educatio*u 
In  the  course  of  discussion  the  several  laws  will  be  perfected, 
and  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  the  common  tables.  WTiether 
these  sort  of  associations  are  to  be  confined  to  men,  or  extended 
to  women  also,  when  we  approach  and  take  a  nearer  view  of 
them  we  shall  see  them  more  in  detail,  and  may  then  deier^ 
mine  what  previous  institutions  are  required  and  will  have  to 
prec«^e  them.  As  I  said  befisre,  we  shall  see  them  better,  and 
1  Rmdmg  #rA#MP. 
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ihall  be  bolter  able  to  lay  down  the  lflw«  which  are  proper 

iutt^d  to  ihetn. 

Clt.  Verv  true. 

Aih.  Let  m  keep  in  mind,  then^  the  words  which  hmve  new 
been  ftpokeu ;  for  hereaflor  there  may  be  need  of  theiik 

CU.  W>mt  do  you  bid  ub  keep  in  mind  ? 

Ath.  That  which  we  comprehended  under  the  three  worda 
-»tirBt|  eating;  secondly,  drbiking;  thirdly,  the  excitement  ol 
love. 

Cle,  I  shall  be  %\km  to  remember,  Stranger. 

Ath*  Tery  good.  Then  let  us  now  proceed  to  Eoamaget  and 
teach  persons  in  what  way  they  shnll  beget  children,  threaton* 
mg  them,  if  they  disobey,  with  tlie  terrors  of  tiie  law. 

C%?.  What  do  you  mcim  "^ 

Ath.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  ahould  ootiBider  that  they 
to  produce  for  the  state  the  best  and  Mreat  specimens  of  chil- 
dren which  they  can*  Now  all  men  who  ai'e  associated  in  any 
action  aJwayn  rucc<w<1  when  they  attend  and  give  their  mind 
to  what  tht'y  arts  d(iing»but  when  they  do  not  give  their  mind  or 
have  no  muuU  they  fail ;  whereforu  let  tlie  bridegroom  give  hit 
mind  to  the  bride  and  to  the  begetting  of  children,  and  tha 
bdde  in  like  manner  give  lier  mind  to  the  bridegroom,  and  par- 
"ftl  ^*^^*^*^'''y  ^^  ^^^^-  ^'"1*^  when  thoir  chihlren  are  not  yet  born. 
And  let  the  women  whom  we  have  chosen  to  be  the 
overseers  of  these  matters,  whether  many  or  fow,  in  whatever 
number  and  at  whatever  time  the  magistrates  may  command, 
asMemble  every  day  in  the  temple  of  EUeitliyia  during  tha 
third  part  of  a  day,  and  being  there  assembled,  let  them  inform 
one  another  of  any  one  whom  they  see^  whether  man  or  woman, 
of  those  who  are  begetting  cliildren,  in  iiny  respect  disregarding 
the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  nuptial  rites  and  saeritices ;  and 
let  tlie  begetting  of  children  and  the  care  of  those  who  are  ha- 
getting  them  continue  ten  years  and  no  longer,  during  the  tima 
when  marriage  is  fruitful.  But  if  any  coiitiDue  without  childreo 
up  rc»  this  time,  let  tliem  take  counsel  with  their  kindred  and 
With  the  women  holding  office,  and  l>e  flivorce*!  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  If,  however,  any  dispute  ariBcs  about  what  is  proper 
and  for  the  interest  of  either  party^  tliey  shall  choose  ten  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law  and  abide  by  tlieir  [ieriuiHsion  and  ap- 
pointment. The  women  who  preside  over  these  matters  shall 
inter  into  the  houses  of  the  young,  and  partly  by  admonitiona 
and  partly  by  threats  make  ihem  give  over  their  ignorance  ftod 
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^Biirror ;  and  if  thej  rebels  let  them  go  and  tell  the  gnaivliana  ol 
^■fhe  law,  and  tliey  shall  prevent  them ;  and  if  they  cannot  pre- 
vent theoif  thej  shall  declare  tlie  matter  to  the  public  assembly ; 
and  let  them  write  up  their  names  and  make  oath  that  they 
cannot  reform  guch  and  such  a  one;  and  let  Ikim  who  is  thus 
written  up»  if  he  cannot  in  a  comi;  of  law  convict  those  who 
have  inscribed  his  name,  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen  in  the  following  respects :  Let  him  not  ^  to  weddlnga 
nor  to  the  birthday  solemniues  of  children ;  and  if  ho  go,  let 
any  one  who  pleases  strike  him  with  impunity ;  and  let  die 
same  regulations  hold  about  women:  let  not  a  woman  lie 
allowed  to  appear  abroad,  or  receive  honor,  or  go  to  nuptial  and 
birthday  festivals,  if  she  in  like  manner  be  written  up  as  acting 
disorderly  and  cannot  obtain  a  verdict.  And  if,  when  they 
have  begotten  children  according  to  the  law,  a  man  or  womim 
have  connection  with  another  man  or  woman  who  are  £tiU 
begetting  children,  let  the  same  penalties  be  indicted  upon  them 
as  if  they  were  still  begetting  children  themselves,  but  after 
^^tiiis  l^t  the  man  or  woman  who  refhun  in  such  matters  be 
^■held  in  esteem,  and  let  those  who  do  not  refrain  be  held 
^"tn  the  contrary  of  esteem,  that  is  to  say  —  disesteem.  Now,  if 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  behave  modestly^  the  enactments 
of  law  may  be  left  to  slnmber ;  but,  if  they  are  disorderly,  the 
enactments  having  been  passed,  let  them  be  carried  into  execu- 
lion.  To  every  man  the  first  year  is  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
Qght  to  be  written  down  in  the  temples  of  their  fathers  as  the 
eginning  of  ejdsteno©  both  to  boy  and  girL  And  in  every 
f  let  there  be  written  down  on  a  whited  wall  the  list  of 
ns  by  whom  the  years  are  reckoned.  And  near  to 
~lhem  let  the  living  members  of  the  phratria  be  inscribed,  and 
when  they  depart  life  let  them  be  erased.  The  <^  limit  of  mar* 
nageable  ages  —  for  a  woman  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  at  the  longest, — for  a  man,  from  thirty  to  thirty-fivd 
years ;  and  let  a  woman  bold  office  at  forty,  and  a  man  at  thirty 
years.  Let  a  man  go  out  to  war  from  twenty  to  sixty  years, 
and  for  a  woman,  if  there  appear  any  need  to  make  use  of  her 
in  military  service,  let  the  time  of  service  be  after  she  shall 
have  brought  forth  children  up  to  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  let  ra* 
gard  be  had  to  what  is  possible  and  suitable  to  each* 

▼OU  Vi.  SO 
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788  A  ND  now,  asgnming  that  children  of  both  aezes  lm9% 
■^•^  been  born,  their  nurture  and  education  will  properiy 
follow  next  in  order ;  this  cannot  be  left  altogether  unnoticed, 
and  yet  may  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  subject  for  precept  and 
admonition  than  for  law.  In  private  life  there  are  oianj  little 
things,  not  always  apparent,  arising  out  of  the  pleasures  and 
desires  and  pains  of  individuals,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  legislator  ;  these  minutia)  alter  and  discompose 
the  charnoters  of  the  citizens,  and  cause  great  evil  in  states; 
for  they  are  so  small  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that 
there  would  be  an  unseemliness  and  want  of  propriety  in  mak- 
ing them  penal  by  law  ;  and  if  mode  penal,  they  are  the 
destruction  of  the  written  law,  because  mankind  get  the  habit 
of  frequently  transgressing  in  small  matters.  The  result  ii 
that  you  cannot  legislate  about  them,  and  still  less  can  you  say 
nothing.  I  speak  somewliat  darkly,  but  I  shall  endeavor  also 
to  bring  my  wares  into  the  light  of  day,  for  I  acknowledge  that 
at  present  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  in  what  I  am  saying. 

Ofe.  Very  true. 

Ath.  Am  I  not  right  in  maintaining  that  a  good  education  it 
that  which  tends  most  to  the  improvement  of  mind  and  body  ? 

Cle.  Undoubtedly. 

Ath.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  £ure8t  bodiei 
ought  to  grow  up  from  in£smcy  in  the  best  and  straightest  man- 
ner? 

Cle.  Very  true. 

Ath.  And  do  we  not  further  observe  that  the  first  shoot  of 
every  living  thing  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  fullest  ?  Many  will 
f  ven  contend  that  a  man  at  twenty-five  does  not  grow  to  twiot 
the  height  which  he  attained  at  five. 

Ok.  True. 
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Atk,  Welli  and  is  not  rapid  growth  without  proper  and  alnm- 
dant  exerciBe  the  source  of  endless  evils  in  the  bodj  ? 

Ch.  Yes* 

AtL  Aud  the  body  should  have  the  most  exercise  when 
growing  most? 

Ote,  But,  Stranger,  are  we  to  impose  this  great  amount  of 
exercise  upon  newly  bom  infants  ? 

Ath^  Nay,  mtlier  on  the  bodies  of  infants  still  unborn. 

C7f .  What  do  jou  mean^  my  good  sir  ?     In  the  proceaa   of 
gestation  ? 

Ath*  Exactly.     I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  have  never 

{eard  of  this  very  peculiar  sort  of  gymnastic  applied  to  such 
ttle  creatures,  which,  although  strange,  I  will  endeavor  to  «x- 
laln  to  you. 
CU^  By  all  means. 
Ath,  TTie  practice  is  more  easy  for  as  to  understand  than  for 
ou^  by  reasoD  of  certain  amusements    which  are  carried  to 
excess  at  Athens.     Not  only  boys,  but  not  unfrequently  older 
^—jpersons,  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  quails  and  oocks^  which 
^Ipiey  train  to  fight  one  another.     And  they  are  &r  from  thiak- 
^^ng  that  the  contests  in  which  they  stir  them  up  to  fight  with 
one  auotlier  are  sufEdent  exercise ;  for,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
carry  them  about —  each  having  a  big  bird  tucked  in  under  hia 
arms,  and  the  smaller  in  his  hands,  and  go  for  a  walk  of  a 
r^at  many  miles  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  is  to  say,  not 
beir  own  health  but  the  health  of  the  birds  ;  and  this  proves 
any  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding,  that  all  IkkUcs  are 
enefited  by  shakings  and  movements,  when  they  are  moved 
ritliout  weariness,  whether   the  motion  proceeds  firom  them- 
elves,  or  from  a  swing,  or  at  sea,  or  on  horseback,  or  is  caused 
by  other  bodies  in  whatever  way  moving,  and  thus  gaining  the 
istery  over  food  and  drink,  and  being  able  to  impart  beauty 
nd  health    and  strength  :   admitting   all  this,  what  follows  ? 
IhaU  we  make  a  ridiculous  law  that  the  pregnant  woman  shall 
about  and  fashion  the  infant  as  a  tiling  of  wax  which  is 
flexible,  and  when  bom  is  for  two  years  to  be  put  into 
ithing^Iothes  ?     Suppose  that  we  compel  nurses  under  pen* 
Jty  of  a  legal  fine  to  be  always  carrying  the  children  some- 
where or  other,  either  into  the  country,  or  to  the  temples,  or  to 
their  relations'  houses  until  they  are  well  able  to  stand,  and 
even  then  they  should  be  careful  that  their  limbs  are  not  dis* 
tortad  by  leaning  on  them  when  they  are  too  young,  —  they 
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Khotild  contiime  to  cany  them  until  the  Infant  has  oompleied  tti 
third  year;  moreover,  the  nuraes  should  be  strong,  and  them 
should  be  more  than  one  of  them.  Shall  these  be  our  mlei^ 
-g .  and  fthall  we  impose  a  penalty  for  the  neglcjct  of  them  ? 
No,  no  ;  penalty  more  than  enough  will  fall  upon  our  own 
heads. 

OU,  Wliat  Is  that  ? 

Atfu  Ridicule,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  femiuinoi  Msr» 
vant-like  dispositions  oi  the  nurses  to  oomply. 

de.  Then  why  was  tfiere  any  need  to  speak  of  the  mattor 
mtaU? 

Ath.  The  rea^n  is,  that  masters  and  freemen  in  states  when 
they  hear  of  it  are  very  likely  to  arrive  at  a  true  conviction 
that  without  duo  regulation  of  private  life  in  cities,  stability  in 
the  laying  dowu  of  laws  is  hardly  to  he  expected  ;  and  he  who 
makes  tliis  reflection  may  himself  atlopt  Uie  laws  just  no#  men* 
tioned,  and,  adopting  them,  may  order  lus  house  and  state  well 
and  be  happy, 

Ch.  That  is  Tory  likely* 

Ath.  And,  therefore,  let  us  not  desUt  from  legialation  of  this 
kinri  until  we  have  determined  the  ezerctaes  which  are  suited 
to  Uio  0ouls  of  young  children  m  the  same  manner  as  we 
begun  to  go  through  the  rules  which  relate  to  their  bodies. 

Cle^  By  all  means, 

Aih.  Let  us  assume,  tlieu,  as  a  first  principle  in  relation  both 
to  the  body  and  soul  of  very  young  creatures,  that  nursing  and 
moving  abont  by  day  and  night  is  good  for  them  all,  and  that 
the  younger  they  are,  the  more  they  will  need  tldas  infimti 
should  live,  if  that  were  possible,  as  if  they  were  alwajs  rock* 
ing  at  sea*  This  is  the  lesson  of  experience,  which  we  may 
learn  from  the  practice  of  nurses,  and  from  the  use  of  the 
remedy  of  motion  in  the  rites  of  the  Corybantes ;  for  wheo 
mothers  want  their  restless  children  to  go  to  sleep  they  do  not 
employ  rest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  motion  —  rocking  them  in 
their  arms ;  nor  do  they  give  them  silence,  but  they  sing  to 
ihem  and  lap  them  in  sweet  strains  \  and  the  Baochic  wonieia 
are  cured  of  their  frenzy  in  the  same  manner  by  the  use  of  the 
danoe  and  of  music 

OU,  Well,  Stranger,  and  what  is  the  reaaon  of  tliia  f 

Aih,  The  r^-aaon  is  obvioua* 

a?.  What? 

Mh,  The  affection  both  of  the  Corybantes  and  of  the  bbO 
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ireii  b  aa  emotion  of  fear  ^  and  fear  BpriDgs  out  of  an  evil 
lub.t  of  tbe  soul.     And  when  some  one  applies  uxtemal  agtti^ 
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n   to  aflTectioDS  of  this  sort,   the  motioo  coming  from   ^q, 
irithout  gets  the  better  of  the  terrible  and  violent  internal 
one,  and  prodnces  a  peace  and  calm  La  the  souli  and  quiets  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
sending   some  to  sleep,  and  making   others  who  are 

ake  to  dance  to  the  pipe  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
ley  offer  acceptable  saoriiiees»  and  producing  in  them  a  sound 

ind,  which  takes  the  place  of  their  former  agitations.     And 

thiSy  aa  I  would  shortljr  sajt  there  is  a  conaiderable  degree 

ienae. 

Cie.  Certainly 

AtL  But  if  fear  has  such  a  power  we  ought  to  consider  fur« 
ther,  that  everj  soul  which  fi-om  7011th  upward  has  been  subject 
to  fear,  will  be  rendered  more  timorous  by  being  accustomed  to 
fear,  and  every  one  will  admit  that  this  is  the  way  to  form  % 
habit  of  cowardice  rather  than  of  oourage. 

CVe.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  overcoming,  trom 
our  youth  upwards,  the  fears  and  terrors  which  beset  us,  may 
be  said  to  be  an  exercise  of  courage  ? 

Cfo,  True. 

Ath*  And  we  may  say  that  the  use  of  exercise  and  motion 
in  the  earliest  years  of  life  has  a  great  tendency  to  create  a 
part  of  virtue  in  the  soul  ? 

Cle*  Quite  true. 

Aih,  Further,  a  cheerful  temper,  or  the  reverse,  may  be  r^ 
garded  as  having  much  to  do  with  high  spirit  on  the  one  hand, 

with  cowardice  on  the  other  ? 

Cte*  To  be  sure* 

Aih^  Then  now  we  must  endeavor  to  show  how  and  to  what 
extant  we  may,  if  we  please^  implant  either  character  in  the 
young. 

C&.  Certainly. 

Ath,  There  is  a  common  opinion,  that  luxury  makes  the  dia* 
poaltion  of  youth  morose  and  irascible  and  vehemently  excited 
by  trifles ;  that  on  the  other  hand  excessive  and  savage  servi- 
tude m^ikes  men  mean  and  abject,  and  haters  of  their  kind,  and 
Iherefore  makes  them  undesirable  associates. 
\  Cle.  But  how  can  the  state  educate  those  who  do  not  as  yel 
understand  the  language  of  the  country,  and  are  therefore  in* 
lapable  of  appredating  any  sort  of  instruction  ? 
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Aih*  Thifi  will  be  the  w&j :  Evex^  aiumal  when  botn  li 
to  utter  some  cry,  and  this  is  eepedally  the  case  with  man,  Mid 
he,  moreover,  b  afl*ected  with  the  indmati^a  U>  err  more  than 
aiJj  other  animal. 

Ck*  Quite  tiiie* 

Aih,  Oo  not  nurses,  when  they  want  to  know  what  an  infimt 
desires,  jntlge  bj  these  tigtis?  —  when  anything  ti  brought 
to  the  infant  and  be  is  silent^  then  he  is  supposed  to  be 
(^leased,  but,  when  he  weeps  and  cries  out.  then  he  la  ii<»t 
pk'a8eti.  Fur  tears  and  cries  are  the  inauspicious  sii^s  by 
which  chiidren  show  what  they  love  and  hale.  Now  the  time 
which  \h  thus  spent  is  no  less  than  tliree  years,  and  is  a  very 
oonoicirirable  portion  of  life  to  be  passed  ill  or  welL 

Cle    True. 

Jih  Does  not  tlie  morose  and  ill-natured  man  appear  to 
Tou  to  be  (Uil  of  lamentations  and  sorrows  more  than  a  good 
man  ought  to  bo  ?  "^^ 

Vk.  Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Ath.  Weil,  but  if  during  tliese  three  years  every  poadUe 
care  were  taken  that  our  nursling  should  have  as  little  of  tor* 
row  and  fear,  and  in  general  of  pain  as  was  possible,  might  we 
not  expect  at  this  age  to  make  his  soul  more  gentle  and  dieer- 
AjI? 

Ch.  That  IS  evident.  Stranger,  and  especially  if  one  could 
procure  him  a  variety  of  pleasures. 

Ath>  There  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sweet  Cleinias,  for  thai 
would  utterly  ruin  him,  coming  at  the  beginning  of  his  edttca* 
tion.     Let  us  see  whether  I  am  right, 

Ob,  Proceed. 

AA*  The  point  about  which  you  and  I  differ  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  I  hope  that  you,  Megillus,  will  help  to  dodde 
between  us.  For  I  maintain  that  the  true  life  should  neither 
seek  for  pleasures,  nor,  on  the  other  hand.»  entirely  avoid  painai 
but  should  embrace  the  middle  state,  which  I  just  spoke  of  as 
gentle  or  propitious,  and  is  a  state  which  we  by  some  dlTUie 
rfresage  and  inspiration  lightly  ascribe  to  God.  Now,  I  say,  he 
among  us  who  would  be  divine  ought  to  pursue  after  this  mean 
bibit  —  he  should  not  rush  headlong  into  pleasures,  for  he  w31 
not  be  free  from  pains ;  nor  should  we  allow  any  one,  young 
or  old,  male  or  female,  to  be  thus  given  any  more  than  our^ 
selves,  and  least  of  all  the  newly  born  infint,  for  in  infiincy 
IMTO  than  at  any  other  time  the  character  is  ingrained  by  habil 
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Najf  Okore.  II  I  vrere  not  afr^  of  Appeamig  to  he  ridicii- 
lous,  I  would  say  that  a  woman  great  with  child  should  of  all 
women  be  most  carefullj  tended  during  that  year,  and  kept  from 

Ilfiolent  or  excesiaive  pleasures  and  pains  ;  let  her  preserve  gen* 
lleness  and  benevolence  and  klndnetiis  at  that  time  of  her  life. 
I     CY«.  You  need  not  a&k  Me^us,  Stran^r,  which  of  qa 
Itad  moat  truly  spoken ;  for  I  agree  that  v^  men  ought  to 
mvoid  the  life  of  nnmingled  pain  or  pleiisoret  and  pursue  alwaye 
a  middle  course.     And  having  spoken  well,  may  I  add  that  yon 
have  been  well  answered  ? 

Ath.  Very  good,  Cleiniad ;  and  now  let  ua  all  three  consider 
a  further  point 

Cle.  What  U  that? 

AUu  That  all  the  matters  which  we  are  now  describing  are 
commonly  called  by  the  general  name  of  unwritten  custoniB, 
and  what  are  termed  the  laws  of  our  ancestors  are  all  of  simi* 
lar  nature.  And  the  further  observation  is  now  added,  that  we 
ought  not  to  call  these  things  laws,  nor  yet  to  leave  them  un- 
mentioned ;  for  they  are  the  bonds  of  the  whole  sUte,  and 
come  in  the  intervals  of  the  written  laws  wliich  are  or  are  here- 
after to  be  laid  down  ;  they  are  ju&t  ancient  hereditary  customs, 
which,  if  they  are  rightly  ordered  and  made  habitual,  envelop 
and  en^rely  preserve  the  previously  existing  written  law ;  bul 
if  they  depart  from  right  and  fall  into  disorder,  then  they  are 
like  the  props  of  builders  which  give  way  in  the  centre  and 
produce  a  common  ruin  in  which  one  part  drags  another  down, 
and  the  Mr  superstructure  hUs  because  the  old  foundations  are 
undermined.  Reflecting  upon  this,  Cleinias,  you  ought  to  bind 
together  the  new  state  in  every  possible  way,  omitting  nothing, 
whether  great  or  small,  of  what  are  called  laws  or  manners  or 
pursuits,  for  by  all  such  things  a  city  is  bound  together,  and  all 
these  things  are  only  lasting  when  they  depend  upon  one  an* 
other;  and,  therefore,  we  must  not  wonder  if  we  find  that 
many  apparently  trifling  customs  or  usages  overflow  their  bar- 
riers and  extend  the  domain  of  law. 

Cle,  Very  true ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  you. 

At/i.  Up  to  the  age  of  three  years,  whether  of  boy  or  girl, 
if  a  person  strictly  carries  out  our  previous  regulations  and 
makes  them  a  principal  aim,  he  wUl  do  much  for  the  advantage 
of  the  young  creatures.  But  at  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years 
%he  diUdish  nature  will  require  sports ,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
fid  ot  self-will   in  him,  punishing  him,  not  so  as  to  disgraot 
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rino.  As  we  were  aajbg  ikoiat  Bkv«%lllftft  ««  ^I^Oitl 
(junifili  them  in  hot  blood  or  to  «8  to  a&g^f  IhsBi,  nor  jai 
"94  leave  them  unpmiUheti  lett  they  become  tfelf-willed,  a  IQce 
rule  IB  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  freo-bom.  Chll* 
dreti  at  that  age  have  certain  natural  tnorIe«  of  ammwetoent 
which  they  find  out  for  thenisclvea  when  they  meet.  And  nil 
the  children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  ought 
to  meet  at  the  temples  of  the  villagea,  the  several  familiea  of 
a  village  uniting  ou  one  a}>ot,  and  the  nur»es  teeing  to  die 
children  behaving  properly  and  orderly,  while  they  thcnu^olve* 
uid  t[ieir  whole  company  are  all  ander  the  «iperintendt?nce 
of  one  of  the  twelve  women  whom  the  magiAtrataa  annually  a{>- 
point  as  aforesaid  to  inspect  and  order  each  company.  Let 
the  twelve  be  appointed  by  the  women  who  have  authority 
over  marriage,  one  out  of  each  tribe  and  all  of  the  iiame  age ; 
and  when  appolntrd,  let  them  hold  office  and  go  to  the  templet 
i&v^vf  rlayf  punifihing  all  otVendera,  male  or  female,  who  are 
davca  or  strangers,  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  public  servauta ; 
It  if  any  citiztni  disjuitci*  t!ie  puninbrneot,  let  her  bring  him 
before  the  wardens  of  the  city ;  or»  if  there  be  no  dispute*  let 
her  punish  him  herself.  After  the  ago  of  wx  yearn  the  time 
is  arrived  for  the  separation  of  the  8oxe9,  —  let  boya  live  with 
boy»,  and  girla  in  like  manner  with  girls.  Now  they  must  he* 
gin  to  learn  —  the  boya  going  to  teachers  of  horsemanship  and 
the  use  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  sling  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
object,  let  women  go  too  to  learn  if  not  to  practico ;  above  alU 
they  ought  to  know  the  uae  of  arms ;  for  these  are  matters 
which  are  almost  entirely  misimderstood  at  present 
CU.  In  what  respect  ? 

Ath.  In  this  respect^  that  the  right  and  left  hand  are  sup- 
poaed  to  differ  by  nature  when  we  use  them  ;  whereas  no  difbr* 
ence  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  feet  and  the  lower  limbs ;  but 
in  the  u«o  of  the  hands  we  are  in  a  manner  lame,  by  resison  of 
ihe  folly  of  nurses  and  mothers ;  for  although  our  several  limbs 
are  by  nature  balanced,  we  create  a  diflPerenee  in  them  by  bod 
habit.  In  some  cases  this  i«  of  no  consequence,  aa,  for  eiatn 
pie,  whon  we  hold  the  lyre  in  the  left  hand,  and  tht  plectmni 
in  the  rv^hu  hut  it  is  downright  folly  to  adopt  a  simihir  prM^ 
-^,  tice  in  other  cases.  The  custom  of  the^  Scythians  show* 
this  ;  for  they  not  only  hold  the  bow  from  them  with  the 
.ffl  hanii  [iiid  draw  the  arrow  to  them  with  their  right,  but 
■86  eirhor  hand  for  both  purposea.     And  there  are  many  eimi 
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tar  examples  in  charioteering  and  other  things,  from  which  we 
may  learn  that  those  who  make  the  left  side  weaker  than  the 
tight  act  contrary  to  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  plectmm, 
which  la  of  horn  only,  and  similar  instruments^  this,  as  I  waa 
laying^  U  of  no  consequence,  but  makes  a  great  diiference^  and 

ay  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  warrior  who  has  to  me 

weai>ons,  bow8»  javelins,  and  the  like  ;  aboTe  all,  when  ra 

armor,  he  has  to  fight  against  heavy  armor.     And  there 

a  very  great  difference  between  one  who  has  learnt  and  on© 
who  has  not,  and  between  one  who  has  been  trained  in  gymnas- 
tic exercises  and  one  who  has  not  been.  For  as  he  who  is 
perfectly  skilled  in  the  Pancratium  or  boxing  or  wrestling,  it 
not  unable  to  fight  fh>m  his  left  side,  and  does  not  limp  and 
dxaggle  in  confusion  when  his  opponent  makes  him  change  his 
position,  and  compels  him  to  exert  himself  on  the  other  side  i 
this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  holds  good  in  heavy-armed  fighting, 

d  in  all  other  things ;  and  he  who  has  these  double  powers 
of  attack  and  defense  ought  not  in  any  case  to  leave  them 
either  unused  or  untrained  ;  and  if  a  person  had  the  nature  of 
Geryon  or  Briareus  he  ought  to  be  able  with  his  hundred  hands 
to  throw  a  hundred  darts.  Now,  the  rulers,  male  and  female, 
should  see  to  all  tliese  things ;  the  women  supeiin tending  the 
nursing  and  amusements  of  the  children,  and  the  men  superin- 
tending their  education,  that  all  of  them,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
may  be  sound  hand  and  foot,  and  may  not  spoU  the  gifts  of  na> 
ture  by  bad  habits  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  avoided. 

Education  has  two  branches^  —  one  of  gymnastic,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  body,  and  the  other  of  music,  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  the  soul.  And  gymnastic  has 
tilao  two  parts — dancing  and  wrestling  ;  and  one  sort  of  dan- 
cing imitates  musical  recitation,  and  aims  at  preserving  dignity 
and  freedom ;  the  other  aims  at  producing  health,  agility,  and 
beauty  in  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body,  giving  the  proper 
flexion  and  extension  to  each  of  them^  dlfiusing  and  aooompany- 
ing  the  harmonious  motion  of  the  dance  everywhere.  As  -q* 
regards  wrestling,  the  tricks  whidi  Antaeus  and  Cercyon 
devised  in  their  systems  out  of  a  vain  spirit  of  competition*  or 
the  tncks  of  boxing  which  Epeius  or  Amycus  invented  are  use- 
less for  war,  and  do  not  deserve  to  have  much  said  about  them ; 
but  the  true  stand-up  wrestling  and  art  of  liberating  the  neck 
■ad  hands  tmd  sides,  working  with  enoigy  and  constancy,  with  « 
sompoFed  strength,  and  for  the  sake  of  healthy  these  are  always 
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ntefjl,  and  are  not  to  be  neglectefl,  but  to  be  etgolned  alike 
tnastera  and  sdiol&rg,  when  we  readi  that  part  of  legblaUoa  |  i 
and  we  will  desire  the  one  to  give  their  iiiBtructiona  freely,  and  ( 
the  others  to  receive  them  thauicfully*  Nur,  ogait^  muTii  w« 
omit  suitable  imitatious  of  war  in  our  dances  ;  in  Crete  there 
are  the  armed  6t>orU  of  the  Curetei^,  imd  in  Laoedacmon  of  the 
Diofi^corh  And  our  virgin  ladj,  delighting  in  the  sports  of  tb# 
dance «  thought  it  not  tit  to  dance  with  empty  hands  ;  she  must 
be  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  and  in  this  attire  go 
througti  tlie  dance ;  and  youths  and  maidens  shauld  in  every 
respect  imitate  her  example,  honoring  the  Goddess  both  with  a 
view  to  the  acioal  necessities  of  war,  and  to  festive  amuse- 
ments :  it  will  he  right  also  for  the  boys,  until  such  time  as  tkefi 
go  out  to  war,  to  make  procciasions  and  supplications  to  the  I 
gods,  in  gomiiy  array ^  armed  and  on  horseback,  faster  or  slower 
in  their  rlauc^s  and  marches^  offering  up  prayers  to  the  gods 
and  to  the  sons  of  gud^;  and  also  engaging  in  contests  and 
i)reludes  of  contests,  if  at  all,  with  these  objects.  For  these 
sort  of  exercises,  and  no  others,  are  useful  both  in  peace  and 
war,  and  are  licneficial  both  to  state*  and  to  private  houses. 
But  other  lahors  and  sports  and  excessive  training  of  the  body 
are  unworthy  of  freemen^  O  Megillus  and  Cleinias. 

I  have  described  the  kind  of  gymnastic  which  I  said  at  flrtt 
ought  to  be  described ;  that  is  now  completed,  but  if  yoa  know 
of  any  lietter,  you  may  communicate  your  thoughts. 

CU>  It  is  not  easy.  Stranger,  to  put  these  principles  of  gym* 
nastic  aside  and  to  enunciate  better  ones. 

Alk  Next  in  order  follow  the  giils  of  the  Muses  and  of  j 
Apollo :  before,  we  fancied  that  we  had  said  all,  and  that  gyi 
nastic  alone  remained  to  be  discussed ;  but  now  we  see  clearly  ^ 
what  has  t>een  omitted,  and  should  be  first  mentioned  to  all; 
let  US|  then,  proceed  to  them  in  order.  J 

^-_         C7*?,  By  all  means.  1 

Atk  Hear  me  once  more,  although  you  have  heard  mm 
say  the  same  before  —  that  tliere  must  be  caution  exercisedi  botli 
by  Uie  streaker  and  by  the  hearer,  about  anything  that  is  singu 
lar  and  unusuid,  iu  tliis  and  iii  every  other  caae.      For  I  have  a  ^ 
t&Ie  to  tell  which  miglit  deter  a  uum,  aud  yet  I  have  a  sort  ol 
confidence  which  makes  me  go  on. 

Ck»  What  are  you  going  to  say.  Stranger  ? 

AtL  I  say  that  in  states  generally  no  one  has  observed  tha 
^*^«  nlays  of  childhood  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  per 
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iDttiieii:e  or  wuot  of  permanence  in  legiBlation.  For  when 
plays  are  i/rdered  with  a  view  to  children  having  the  same 
plays,  and  amusing  themselves  after  the  same  manner,  and  find- 
ing delight  in  the  same  playthings,  the  more  solemn  iustitntiona 
of  the  state  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  Whereat^,  if 
sports  are  disturbed  and  innovations  are  made  in  them,  and  they 
constantly  change,  and  the  young  never  speak  of  their  having 
the  same  likings*  or  the  same  established  notions  of  good  and 
bad  taste,  either  in  the  bearing  of  their  bodies  or  in  their  drest» 
but  he  who  devises  something  new  aud  out  of  the  way  in 
figures  and  colors  and  the  like  is  held  in  special  honor,  we  may 
truly  say  that  tliis  Is  the  greatest  injury  which  can  happen  in  a 
state ;  for  he  who  changes  the  sports  is  secretly  changing  the 
manners  of  the  young,  aud  milking  the  old  to  be  dishoaored 
among  them  and  the  new  to  be  honored.  Aud  I  afiirm  that 
there  is  nothing  which  is  a  greater  injury  to  all  states  than  say- 
ing or  thinking  thus.  Will  you  hear  me  tell  how  great  I  deem 
this  evil? 

(Ue,  You  mean  the  evil  of  blaming  antiquity  in  states  ? 

Aih.  Exactly. 

CUi.  It  you  are  speaking  of  that,  you  will  find  in  us  hearers 
who  are  disposed  to  receive  what  you  say  not  un^iLvorably  but 
most  favorably. 

A(/^  I  should  expect  that 

ds.  Proceed. 

Ath,  Well,  then,  giving  yet  greater  heed  to  the  words  Bp<^eti, 
let  us  address  one  another  as  follows :  Any  change  but  the 
change  of  the  bad  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  things  ;  this  ii 
true  iQ  the  case  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  winds,  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  bodies  and  the  habits  of  our  mind, — true  of  all 
things  except,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  bad.  Any  one  who 
looks  at  tlie  constitution  of  individuals  who  have  been  accus« 
tomed  to  all  sorts  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  all  sorts  of  toilsv 
may  see  th.at  they  are  at  first  disturbed  by  them,  but  afterwards* 
as  time  goes  on,  their  fieshly  frame  grows  habituated  to  them^ 
and  tliey  learn  to  know  and  like,  and  be  ^miliar  with  this  sort 
of  <1iet,  and  live  in  the  best  way  both  as  regards  pleasure  ^g^ 
and  health  ;  and  if  ever  afterwards  they  are  compelled  to 
return  to  some  superior  sort  of  ditst,  at  first  they  are  troubled 
with  disorders,  and  with  difficulty  become  habituated  to  tlieii 
new  food*  A  sitnilar  principle  we  may  imagine  to  hold  good 
about  the  minds  of  men  and  the  nature  of  their  souls.     For 
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#heti  the^r  have  been  brought  tip  m  certain  laws,  which  by  i<mii 
Divine  Providence  have  remained  undianged  during  long  age* 
no  tliat  no  one  has  any  memory  or  tradition  of  their  ever  Iuit^ 
hig  been  olherwiae  than  they  are,  then  every  one  is  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  change  that  which  ia  established.  The  legiiilal^r 
mu«t  somehow  find  a  way  of  implanting  this  roveronca  for 
antiquity t  and  I  would  propose  the  following  way  :  People  awi 
apt  to  fancy,  as  I  was  saying  before,  Uiat  when  the  phiyg  of 
children  are  altered  they  are  merely  plays*  not  teeing  that  the 
most  serious  and  detrimental  conftequences  arise  out  of  the 
change;  and  they  readily  comply  with  the  child's  wishes  instead 
of  deterring  him,  not  considering  that  these  children  who  make 
innovations  in  their  games,  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  will 
be  diiferent  from  the  last  generation  of  children,  and,  being 
difibrent,  will  desire  a  different  sort  of  life,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  thU  desire  will  want  other  institutions  and  laws;  and 
no  one  ever  apprehends  that  upon  this  will  follow  that  which  I 
just  now  called  the  greatest  of  evils  to  sttitcs.  Citanges  in 
bodily  fashions  are  no  such  serious  evils,  but  frequent  changea 
in  the  praise  and  censure  of  charaoters  are  the  greatest  of  evilty 
and  require  the  utmost  prevision, 

Cie,  To  bo  sure* 

Ath,  And  now  do  we  still  hold  to  our  former  assertion,  thi 
rhythms  and  music  in  general  are  imitations  of  good  and  evil 
characters  hi  men  ?     What  ssiy  yon  ? 

Ck,  That  is  tlie  only  doctrine  which  I  can  admit. 

Ath,  Must  we  not,  then,  ti-y  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent 
our  youth  desiring  imitations  and  novelties  either  in  dance  or 
fong  ?  nor  must  any  one  be  allowed  to  offer  them  varieties  of 
pleasures* 

CI0.  Most  true. 

-gg        Ath,  Can   any  better  mode  of  effecthig  this  object  be 
imagined  by  any  of  us  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  ? 

CU.  What  is  their  method  ? 

Ath.  They  consecrate  every  sort  of  dance  or  melody,  first 
ordaining  festivals,  —  calculating  for  the  year  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  at  what  time,  and  in  honor  of  what  gods«  son  of  gods, 
and  heroes  tlxey  ought  to  be  celebrated ;  and^  in  the  next  place, 
what  hymns  ought  to  be  sung  at  the  several  &acriflces,  and  with 
what  dances  the  particular  festival  is  to  be  honored*  This  is  to 
be  ordained  at  first  by  particular  individuals,  and,  when  or 
lainQ<l^  the  wkole  assembly  of  the  citizens  shall  offer  aacrillcet 
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ftDi  lUmtiaos  to  the  Fates  and  all  the  other  go«lB,  and  shall  coqm 
crate  the  several  odes  to  godd  and  heroes ;  and  if  any  one  oSen 
any  other  hymns  or  dancee  to  any  one  of  the  gods,  tlie  prieata 
and  priestesses,  with  the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  the  law, 

I  shall  religiously  and  lawftiUy  exclude  him,  and  he  who  la  ex- 
cluded^ if  he  do  not  Bubmit,  shall  be  liable  to  have  a  suit  of 
impiety  brought  against  him  all  his  life  long  by  any  one  who 
likes. 
€k.  Very  good. 
Aih.  In  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  let  ns  remember 
what  is  due  to  ourselves* 

CU,  To  what  are  you  referring  ? 

Aih*  I  mean  that  any  young  man,  and  much  more  any  old 
one,  when  he  sees  or  hears  anything  strange  or  unaccustomed, 
does  not  at  once  run  to  embrace  the  paradox,  but  he  stands 
consideringf  like  a  person  who  is  at  a  place  at  which  three  ways 
meety  and  does  not  very  well  know  his  way  —  he  may  be  alone 
or  he  may  be  walking  with  others,  and  he  wiU  say  to  himself 
and  them,  **  Which  is  the  way  ? "  and  will  not  move  forward 
until  he  ia  satis  tied  that  he  is  going  right.  Now,  this  is  what 
we  must  do,  for  a  strange  discussion  on  tlie  subject  of  law  has 
arisen,  which  requires  the  utmost  consideration,  and  we  should 
not  at  our  age  be  too  ready  to  speak  about  such  great  matters 
or  be  confident  that  we  can  say  anything  certain  all  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

€U.  Most  true. 

Aih^  Then  we  will  allow  time,  and  decide  when  we  have 
given  die  subject  sufi^clent  consideration.    But  that  we  may  not 

kbe  hindered  from  completing  the  natural  arrangement  of  our 
laws,  let  us  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  them  in  due  order 
for  very  possibly,  if  God  will,  the  conclusion  may  throw  light 
on  our  present  perplexity. 

C/e,  Excellent,  Stranger ;  let  us  do  as  you  propose. 

Ath^  Let  us  then  make  the  singular  assertion  that  str^ns  of 
muiilc  are  our  laws  —  this  was  the  term  which  the  andenta 
gave  to  lyric  songs,  so  that  probably  they  would  not  very  ^^y. 
mucb  have  disapproved  of  our  proposed  application  of  the 
Word  ro^oi.  I  suppose  that  some  one  of  them,  either  asleep 
or  awake,  had  a  dreamy  sort  of  intimation  of  their  nature. 
Let  our  decree  be  as  follows :  No  one  in  singing  or  dancing 
thall  ofi*end  against  public  and  consecrated  models,  and  the  gen- 
Aral  fashion  among  the  youth,  any  more  than  he  would  offend 
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igaioBt  any  other  law.  And  he  who  observes  this  law  sLall  bi 
blameless ;  but  he  who  is  disobedient,  as  I  was  saying,  shaD 
be  punished  by  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  and  by  priests  and 
priestesses :  suppose  that  we  imagine  this  to  be  our  law. 

Cle,  Very  good. 

Ath.  Can  any  one  who  makes  such  laws  escape  ridicule? 
Let  us  see.  I  think  that  our  only  safety  will  be  in  first  fram- 
ing certain  models  for  them.  One  of  those  models  shall  be  as 
follows :  If  when  a  sacrifice  is  going  on,  and  the  victims  ore 
being  burnt  according  to  law, — if^  I  say,  any  one  who  may  be 
a  sou  or  brother,  standing  by  another  at  the  altar  and  sacred 
rites,  horribly  blasphemes,  will  he  not  inspire  despondency,  and 
evil  omens  and  forebodings,  in  the  mind  of  his  father  and  of  his 
other  kinsmen  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

AUl  This  has  given  rise  to  a  custom  which  exists  among  us 
m  almost  all  our  cities.  When  a  magistrate  offers  a  public  sao* 
rifice,  there  come  in  not  one  but  many  choruses,  who  stand  by 
themselves  a  little  way  from  the  altar,  and  from  time  to  time 
pour  forth  all  sorts  of  horrible  blasphemies  on  the  sacred  rites, 
exciting  the  souls  of  the  hearers  with  words  and  rhytlims,  and 
most  sorrowful  melodies,  and  he  who  can  at  the  instant  tlie  city 
is  sacrificiDg  make  the  citizens  weep  most,  carries  away  the 
palm  of  victory.  Now,  ought  wo  not  to  forbid  sucli  strains  as 
these  ?  And  if  ever  our  citizens  must  Iiear  such  lamentations, 
then  on  some  polluted  and  inauspicious  day  there  ought  to  be 
choruses  of  foreigu  and  hired  minstrels,  like  those  who  accom- 
pany the  departed  at  funerals  for  hire  with  barbarous  Carian 
chants.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  will  be  appropriate  if 
we  have  such  strains  at  all ;  and  let  the  apparel  of  the  singing 
mourners  be  not  circlets  and  ornaments  of  gold,  but  the  very 
reverse;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  them.  And  now  I 
would  again  put  the  question,  whether  we  would  not  have  this 
as  one  of  our  types  ? 

Cle.  Have  what  ? 
^..        Ath.  Peace,  and  the  song  of  peace.     Let  us  have  then 
by  all  means  :  I  need  hardly  ask  again,  but  shall  aBsnme 
that  you  agree  in  that  ? 

Cle.  By  all  means  ;  that  law  is  approved  by  the  suffrage  of 
ill  of  us. 

Ath.  But   what   shall   be   our  next   musical  law  or  type 
Ought  not  prayers  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods  when  we  i 
doe? 
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Ok    Certainly. 

Ath*  Aud  our  third  law,  if  I  am  not  xmstakeD,  will  be  to  the 
eflect,  that  our  poets  understandiog  prayers  to  be  requests  which 
we  make  tc  the  gods,  will  take  especial  heed  that  they  do  not 
vy  mistake  ask  for  evO  instead  of  good  To  make  such  a  prayei 
woiUd  surely  be  too  ridiculous. 

Cle    Very  true. 

Ath,  Were  we  not  a  little  whOe  ago  quite  determined  thai 
no  silrer  or  golden  Plutus  should  dwell  in  our  state? 

Ch*  To  be  sore. 

Aih,  And  what  did  thla  iHustratiou  mean  ?  Did  we  not  im* 
j^Iy  that  the  poets  are  not  always  quite  capable  of  knowing 
what  is  good  or  evil  ?  And  thus  if  a  poet  utters  a  mistaken 
prayer  in  soug  or  words,  he  will  make  our  citizens  pray  for  the 
opposite  of  what  is  good  in  matters  of  the  highest  import ;  than 
which,  as  1  was  saying,  there  can  be  few  greater  mistakes. 
Shall  we  then  propose  as  one  of  our  laws  and  models  relating 
to  the  Muses  — 

CU^  What  ?  wiU  you  explain  the  law  more  precisely  ? 

AtK  Shall  we  make  a  law  that  the  poet  shall  compose  noth- 
ing contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  lawful,  or  just,  or  beautiful,  or 
good,  which  are  allowed  in  the  state  ?  nor  shall  he  be  peruutted 
to  show  his  compositions  to  any  private  individuals,  until  he  shall 
have  shown  them  to  the  appointed  judges,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  law,  and  they  are  satis^ed  with  them.  As  to  the  persons 
whom  we  appobt  to  be  our  legislators  about  music  and  direc- 
tors of  educatiou,  they  have  been  already  indicated.  Onoa 
more  then,  as  I  have  asked  more  thaa  once,  shaU  this  be  our 
third  law,  aud  type,  and  model  —  wh&t  do  you  say  ? 

CU.  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Mh*  Next  there  should  be  some  hymns  and  praises  of  the 
gods,  intermingled  with  prayers ;  and  after  the  gods,  prayen 
and  praises  should  be  ofiered  in  like  manner  to  demons  and 
heroee,  suitable  to  their  respective  characters. 

Cle,  CerL'iinly. 

AUu  After  this  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  law,  thai 
Catbena  who  are  departed  and  have  done  good  and  energetio 
deeds,  either  with  their  souls  or  with  their  bodie«,  and  have 
been  obedient  to  the  laws,  should  receive  eulogies ;  this  will  be 
rery  fitting. 

Cle.  Quite  true*  j^* 

AiL  But  to  honor  with  hymns   and  panegyrics  those 
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If  ho  )U'6  jitill  ullve  is  not  safe  %  a  man  havitig  run  out  \iiA  whole 
life*  nhould  miike  a  fair  ending,  aud  then  we  will  praisci  him  \ 
and  let  all  that  we  have  to  say  apply  equally  to  tneu  mud 
women  who  liave  boon  distinguished  in  virtue,  Thlft  nhall  ho  the 
onlcr  of  songs  and  dances :  There  are  many  ancient  musioal 
compositions  and  dancas  which  are  excellent,  and  from  those 
the  governtnent  may  freely  select  what  is  proper  and  suitable; 
and  ihey  shall  choose  judges  of  not  less  than  Hfty  years  of  age, 
who  shall  make  the  selection,  and  any  of  the  old  poenis  which 
they  deem  sufficient  they  shall  include  ;  any  that  is  deficient  or 
altogether  unguitable,  they  shall  either  utterly  throw  aside*  or 
examine  and  amend,  taking  into  tlieir  counsel  poets  and  muai* 
dans,  and  making  use  of  their  pm*tieal  geniu?* :  but  explaining 
to  them  the  wishes  of  the  legislator  in  order  that  they  may 
regulate  dancing,  music,  and  all  choral  str^ns,  according  to  his 
mind ;  and  not  allowing  them  to  indulge,  except  in  some  nunor 
matter*,  titeir  individual  pleasures  and  fancies.  Now,  tlie  irreg- 
ular strain  of  music  is  always  made  ten  thousand  times  better 
by  attaining  to  law  and  order;  and  when  there  is  no  infusioD 
of  the  honeyed  Muse  —  not  however  that  we  mean  wholly  to 
exclude  pleasure*  for  that  is  common  to  all  music-  And  if  « 
man  be  brought  tip  fh)m  chitdhor>d,  to  the  age  of  discretion  and 
maturity,  in  the  use  of  the  orderly  and  severe  music,  when  he 
hears  the  opposite  he  detests  it,  and  calls  it  illiberal ;  but  if 
trained  iu  the  sweet  and  vulgar  music,  he  deems  the  opposite 
sort  cold  and  displea.^ing.  80  that^  as  I  was  saying  before^ 
while  he  who  hears  them  gains  uo  more  pleiisure  from  the  one 
than  from  the  other,  the  one  has  the  advantage  of  making  those 
who  are  trained  in  it  better  men,  whereas  the  other  makes  them 
jrorse. 

Cle,  Very  true. 

Ath^  Again,  we  must  distinguish  and  determine  on  some 
general  principle  what  songs  are  suitable  to  women,  and  what 
to  men,  and  must  assign  to  them  their  proper  melodies  and 
rhythms*  It  is  shocking  for  a  whole  harmony  to  be  inharmon- 
icalt  or  for  a  rhythm  to  be  unrhythmical,  and  this  will  happen 
when  the  melody  is  inappropriate  to  them-  And,  thereforei 
ihe  legislator  must  assign  to  them  also  their  forms.  Now,  there 
are  certain  melodies  and  rhythms  which  we  are  of  necessity 
compelled  to  ascribe  to  our  sex  rather  than  to  the  other ;  and 
hose  of  women  may  be  also  clearly  enough  indicated  by  theif 
oatural  difference.     The  grand.  Mid  that  which  tenda  to  couragei 
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%j  he  Mt\j  called  manly  ;  hot  that  whidi  mcliii*»s  to  iDCMler»» 
itioQ  and  temperance,  may  be  declared  both  in  law  and  in  ^  .^ 
lordiuary  speech  to  be  the  more  womanly  quality :  This, 
lieu,  will  be  the  general  order  of  them. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  manner  of  teaching  and  imjiarti^g 

liemf  and  the  persons   to  whom,  and  the  time  when,  they  are 

DYerally  to  be   imparted.     As  the  shipwright  first  lays  down  *1 

hQ  lines  of  the  keel,  and  draws  the  design  in  outline,  bo  do  I 

seek  to   distinguish  the    patterns  of  life^  and  lay  down  their 

keels  according  to  the  nature  of  different  men's  souls  ;  seeking 

truly  to  consider  by  what  meansy  and  in  wliat  ways,  we  naay  gc 

through  the  voyage  of  life  best-  \  Now,  human  affnirs  are  hardly 

worth  considering  in  earnest^  and  yet  we  must  be  in  earnest  i 

this  is  not  agreeable  but  a  necessity.     And  having  got  thus  far, 

there  will  be  a  fitness  in  our  completing  the  matter,  if  we  can 

only  6nd  some  suitable  means  of  doing  so.     But  what  am   I 

saying  ?  and  yet  I  dare  say  that  there  may  be  truth  in  these 

very  words* 

_      Ck.  Certainly. 

P  AtA.jl  say  that  about  serious  matters  a  man  should  be  se* 
rious,  and  about  a  matter  which  is  not  serious  he  should  not 
be  serious ;  and  that  God  is  the  natural  and  worthy  object  of 
a  man's  most  serious  and  blessed  endeavors  ;  and  that  man,  as 
I  said  before,  is  made  to  be  the  plaything  of  Grod  and  that  thisp 
truly  considered^  is  the  best  of  Hm  ;  wherefore  every  man  and 
woman  should  follow  in  this  way,  and  pass  liie  in  the  noblest 
of  pastimes,  and  be  of  another  mind  from  what  tbey  now  are.  ' 
CT*.  In  what  re8i>ect  ? 

AtA*  [Now  they  think  that  tbeii  aerious  porsmts  should  b^ 
for  the  sake  of  their  sports,  for  they  deem  war  a  serious  pur* 
suit,  which  must  be  managed  well  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  bttt 
the  truth  is,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  ever  wib 
be,  either  amusement  or  instmctioo  in  any  degree  worth  speak 
ing  of  in  war,  which  is  nevertheless  deemed  by  us  to  be  the 
most  serious  of  our  pursuits.  And  therelbre,  as  we  say,  every 
man  of  us  should  lire  the  life  of  peace  as  long  and  as  well  aa 
he  can.  And  what  is  the  right  way  of  living  Y  Are  we  to 
live  in  sports  always  ?  If  so,  in  what  kind  of  sports  ?  We 
ought  to  live  sacrificing,  and  sin^ng,  and  dancing,  and  then  a 
man  will  be  able  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  to  de^nd  himself 
■gainst  his  enemies  and  conquer  them  in  battle.^  The  type  of 
long  or  dance  has  been  described,  and  the  paths  along  which 
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ke  IB  to  [irooeed  have  been  cut  for  tiim.  He  wUl  And  his  cww 
^.    thought  axpressed  la  the  word*  of  the  poet :  — 

ii  TdeiDAditii,  •ociia  thitigt  thoa  wUt  thyMLf  find  la  thj  bMt,  ^1  <yibtr  tUap 
God  will  luggatt;  Ibr  I  dMm  Ihai  tbou  wmI  not  born  m  bro^^lii  ^  iritboul  ib» 
vUtoftlMgodi.*' 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  view  of  our  alumni ;  ihey  ought  to 
thiJik  that  what  has  been  said  is  enough  for  them,  and  that  anf 
other  things  some  god  or  a  demi-go<l  will  suggest  to  them  —  ht 
will  tell  them  to  whom  and  wheti^  and  to  what  gods  severalljr 
thej  are  to  sacrifice  and  perform  danoes,  and  how  tliej  may 
[iropitiate  the  deities,  and  live  according  to  the  appointment  of 
nature ;  bebig  for  the  most  part  puppets,  but  having  soma  lit- 
tie  share  of  reality. 

Meg.  You  have  a  low  opinion  of  mankind,  Stranger, 
Aih*  Y}q  not  wonder  at  that^  Megillus,  but  pardon  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  was  com^mring  them  wiUi  the  gods  ;  under 
that  feeling  I  spoke.  And  let  us  grant,  if  jou  wish,  Uiat  lb« 
human  race  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  is  worthy  of  some  conaid- 
eration* 

Next  follow  the  buildings  for  gymnasia  and  schools  open  to 
all ;  these  are  to  be  in  thre<s  places  in  the  midst  of  the  city  i 
and  outside  tlie  city  and  in  the  surrounding  country  there  shall 
be  schools  for  horse  exercise,  and  open  spaces  %lm  in  three 
places,  arranged  with  a  view  to  archery  and  the  throwing  of 
nussOes,  at  which  young  men  may  leani  and  pracuoe.  Of  chete 
mention  has  already  been  made ;  and  if  the  mention  be  not 
pufficieutly  explicit,  let  us  speak  further  of  them  and  embody 
them  in  laws.  In  these  several  schools  let  there  be  dwellings 
for  teachers,  who  shall  be  brought  from  foreign  parts  by  pay, 
and  let  tliem  teach  the  frequenters  of  the  school  the  art  of  war 
and  the  art  of  music,  and  they  shall  come,  not  only  if  their  par- 
ents pleiiae,  but  if  they  do  not  please  ;  and  if  their  educ$itioti 
is  neglected^  there  sliall  be  compulsory  education  of  all  and 
sundry,  as  the  saying  b,  as  far  as  this  18  possible;  and  the 
pupils  shall  be  regartled  as  belonging  lo  tlie  state  rather  than 
to  their  parents*  My  law  would  apply  to  iemales  as  well  aa 
males ;  they  shall  both  go  through  the  same  exerdaea*  I  have 
no  sort  of  fear  of  saying  that  gymnastic  and  horsemanship  aro 
'u  suitable  to  women  as  to  men.  Of  the  truth  of  thii  I  am 
persuaded  from  ancient  tratlition,  and  at  the  preseut  day  1  may 
lay  that  there  are  myriads  of  women  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Blaok  Sea,  whom  they  call  Sauronrntides,  who  uot 
only  ride  on  horseback  like  men^  but  have  eDJoined  upon 
Ihem  the  use  of  bows  and  other  weapons  equally  with  the 
men.  And  1  further  oMrm,  that  if  these  things  are  possible, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  practice  which  prevails  in 
our  own  country  of  men  and  women  not  following  the  same 
pursuits  with  ail  their  strength  and  with  one  mind,  for  thus  the 
itate,  instead  of  being  a  whole  and  as  much  again,  is  reduced  to 
a  half^  and  yet  has  the  same  imposts  to  pay  and  the  same  toihi 
to  undergo ;  and  this  is  a  wonderful  mistake  for  any  legislator 
to  make. 

Cle.  Yerj  tme ;  and  much  of  what  has  been  asserted  by  us, 
Stranger,  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  states ;  still,  in  saying 
that  the  discourse  should  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  that  when 
the  discussion  is  completed,  we  should  choose  what  seems  best, 
you  have  spoken  very  properly,  and  have  made  me  feel  com- 
punction for  what  I  said.  Tell  me»  then,  what  you  would  next 
wish  to  say. 

Ath*  I  should  wish  to  say,  Cleinias,  as  I  said  before,  that  if 
the  possibility  of  these  thin^  were  not  sufficiently  proven  in 
fact,  then  there  might  be  an  objection  to  the  argument,  but  as 
the  matter  stands,  he  who  rejects  the  law  must  ^d  some  otlier 
ground  of  objection ;  and,  failing  this,  our  exhortation  will  still 
hold  good,  nor  will  any  one  deny  that  women  ought  to  share  aa 
far  as  possible  in  education  and  in  other  ways  wdth  men ;  for 
consider,  if  women  do  not  share  in  their  whole  life  wiUi  men, 
then  they  must  have  some  other  order  of  life. 

Ck,  Cert^nly. 

Alh^  And  what  arrangement  of  life  to  be  found  anywhere  it 
preferable  to  this  community  which  we  are  now  assigning  to 
them  ?  Shall  we  prefer  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  Thradans 
md  many  other  races  who  use  their  women  to  till  the  ground 
lid  to  be  shepherds  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  to  minister 
1  them  like  slaves  ?  Or  shall  we  do  as  we  and  people  in  thia 
,  art  of  the  world  do  ?  getting  together,  as  the  phrase  is,  all  our 
^oods  and  chattels  into  one  dwelling  ^^ — tliese  we  intrust  *xj  our 
women,  who  are  the  stewards  of  them ;  and  who  also  preside 
over  the  shuttles  and  the  whole  art  of  spinning.  Or  shall  we 
jiike  a  middle  course,  as  in  Lacedaemon,  Megillus,  letting 
the  girls  share  in  gymnastic  and  music,  while  the  grown-up 
women,  no  longer  employed  in  spinning  wool,  are  actively  ea 
laged  in  weaving  the  web  of  life,  which  will  be  no  che<ip  nf 
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meau  e*npIojmcDt,  aud  \u  tiie  iltity  of  Men*ttig  and  taking  can 
of  the  household  and  briugmg  up  ehildreu  -^  iu  Lheie  they  will 
obaerve  a  sort  of  meaii,  not  participating  in  the  toilfl  of  wif,  tnd 
if  there  were  any  necessity  that  they  should  fight  for  their  ciqr 
and  families,  unlike  the  AniazonR*  they  would  be  unable  t* 
tike  part  in  archery  or  any  otlier  skilled  use  of  missiles;  doi 
e<juld  they,  after  ilie  example  of  the  Goddess,  carry  aliield  ur 
spear,  or  stand  up  nobly  for  their  country  when  it  waa 
destroyed,  and  strike  terror  into  their  enemies,  if  only 
they  were  seen  in  regnlar  order?  Living  as  they  do,  tbey 
would  never  dare  at  ail  to  imitat43  Uie  Sauromatides,  whose 
women,  when  compared  with  ordinary  women,  would  appear  to 
be  like  men.  Let  him  who  will  pniiite  your  legislators,  but  I 
must  eay  what  I  tlilnk.  The  legislator  ought  to  be  whole  and 
perfect,  and  not  half  a  man  only;  he  ought  not  to  let  ihe 
female  sex  live  soflly  and  waste  money  and  have  no  order  of 
life,  while  he  takes  the  utmost  care  of  the  male  mx^  and  leaves 
half  of  life  only  blest  with  happiness,  when  he  might  have  made 
the  whole  state  hafipy* 

Meg.  \VTiat  Bhall  we  do,  Clamias  ?  Shall  we  allow  % 
stranger  t^  run  down  Sparta  in  this  fashion  ? 

CU,  Yes  ;  for  as  we  hare  given  him  liberty  of  speech  we 
must  let  him  go  on  until  we  have  made  our  laws  altogether 
perfect  and  complete. 

Meg.  Very  true. 

Atk  Then  my  busmess  will  be  to  unfold  what  fbllowB  ? 

Ok,  Certainly. 

Ath.  What  wOl  be  the  manner  of  life  among  men  whe 
may  be  supposed  to  have  their  food  and  clothing  provided  fol 
them  in  moderation,  and  who  have  intrusted  the  practice  of  the 
arts  to  others,  and  whose  husbandry  committed  to  slaves  pay- 
ing a  part  of  the  produce,  brings  them  a  return  sufficieDt  for 
men  living  temperately ;  who,  moreover,  have  common  tables 
in  which  the  men  are  placed  apart,  and  near  them  aro  the  com- 
mon tables  of  their  families,  of  their  daughters  and  mothers, 
which  day  by  day  the  rulers,  male  and  female,  are  to  dismiss, 
j.^-  when  they  have  inspected  them  and  seen  their  mode  of 
life  ;  after  which  the  magistnite  and  his  attendants  ahldl 
honor  with  libations  those  gods  to  whom  that  day  and  night  are 
ledicfite<t  and  then  go  home  ?  To  men  whose  lives  are  thus 
ordered  J  is  there  no  work  to  be  done  wtich  is  necessary  and  fit* 
aigi  but  shall  each  one  of  them  live  fattening  like  a  beast 
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Thmt,  we  saj,  is  neither  jttst  nor  lionomble,  Dor  can  he  who 
f  lives  in  that  way  fidl  of  meeting  his  due,  and  the  due  renurd 
I  of  the  idle  fiitted  beast  is  that  he  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
■ome  other  valiant  beast  whose  fetJiess  is  worn  down  bj  labors 
toiJB.     These  regulations,  if  we  duly  consider  them,  will 
'  perfectly  take  effect  under  present  circumstances,  nor  aa 
\  as  women  and  children  and  houses  and  aU  other  things 
be  private  property  of  individuals  :  but  if  we  can  attain 
be  second-best  form  of  polity,  with  that  we  may  be  satisfied^ 
lAnd  to  men  living  under  this  second  polity,  there  remains  a 
>rk  to  be  accomplished  which  is  fa^  from  being  small  or  meim, 
l^d  is,  in  truth,  the  greatest  of  all  works,  ordained  by  the  ap* 
ointment  of  righteous  law.     For  the  life  which  is  wholly  con- 
emed  with  the  virtue  of  body  and  soul  may  truly  be  said  ta 
twice,  or  more  than  twice,  as  full  of  toil  and  trouble  as  the 
Ipursuit  after  Pythian  and  Olympic  victories,  which  debars  a 
aan  from  every  employment  of  life.     For  there  ought  to  be 
no  by-work  which  interferes  with  the  due  exercise  and  nour- 
Plshment  of  the  body,  or  the  attainments  and  habits  of  the  soul. 
I  Night  and  day  are  not  long  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  perfection  and  consummation  ;  and  to  this  end  all  freemen 
ought  to  arrange  the   time  of  their  employments  during  the 
rhole  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  from  morning  to  evening 
ind  from  evening  to  the  morning  of  the  next  sunrise.     There 
ay  seem  to  be  some  impropriety  in  the  legislator  determining 
lunutely  the  little  details  of  tlie  management  of  the  house,  in- 
slttding  sucli  particulars  as  the  duty  of  wakefulness  in  tbosa 
rho  are  to  be  perpetual  watchmen  of  the  whole  city ;  for  that 
uy  dtixen  should   continue  during   the  whole  night  in  sleeps 
ind  not  be  seen  by  all  his  servants,  always  the  first  to 
Mvake  and  the  first  to  rise — this,  we  say,   should   be 
eemed  base  and  unworthy  of  a  freeman,  whether  the  regula- 
tion is  to  be  called  a  law  or  only  a  practice ;  also  that  the  mis- 
f  tress  of  tlie  house  should  be  awakened  by  some  of  her  hand- 
m^dens  instead  of  herself  first  awakening  them,  is  what  her 
slaves,  male  and  female,  and  her  children,  and,  if  that  were 
possible,  everything  in  the   house  should  regard  as  base.     If 
they  rise  early,  they  may  all  of  them  do  much  of  their   public 
and  of  their  household  business,  as  magistrates  in  the  city,  and 
masters  and  mistresses  in  their  private  houses,  before  the  dawn. 
Much  sleep  is  not  required  by  nature,  either  for  our  souls  or 
lies,  or  for  the  actions  in  which  they  are  concerned.     For 
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no  une  who  la  aaleep  i«  gcisxl  for  aoytluugi  any  more  thaii  if 
were  dead ;  but  ho  of  ua  who  biLs  the  most  tc^^at^I  for  life  m 
reason  keeps  awake  as  long  as  ha  caii,  renerviug  oiilj  so  much 
dme  for  sleep  a^  is  expedieut  for  health ;  aud  much  vX*m^  la  uot 
*^quired,  if  the  habit  of  not  sleeping  be  oooe  formed.  Magi*- 
trates  lu  states  who  keep  awake  at  night  are  terrible  to  the  badt 
whether  enemies  or  citizeo^  and  are  honored  and  rcverenctd 
(ly  the  just  and  temperate,  and  are  luicful  to  themselT««  and  to 
the  whole  state. 

A  night  thus  speni^  in  addition  to  all  the  abovd-mentioned 
advantages,  infuaes  a  sort  of  courage  Into  the  minds  of  the  citl* 
sens.  When  the  day  breaks,  the  time  has  arrived  for  youth  to 
go  to  their  school ma«ter8.  Now,  neither  sheep  nor  any  other 
animaU  can  live  without  a  shepherd,  nor  can  children  be  lelt 
without  tutors,  or  slaves  with(»ut  nmsterb.  And  of  all  afiimalMi 
the  boy  in  the  most  uumantigeable,  inat^much  as  he  has  ihe 
IbunttUQ  of  reason  in  him  not  yet  regulated ;  he  is  the  moftt 
insidious,  sharp-witted^  and  insubordinate  of  animals.  Where- 
fore he  must  be  lx)untl  with  many  bridles :  in  the  first  place, 
when  he  gets  away  from  mothers  and  riur^t;^.  he  must  be  under 
the  control  of  tutors  on  aoeount  of  his  chikli^hjKiss  and  foolish* 
aess  ;  then^  again>  being  a  freeman,  he  must  have  teachers  aad 
be  educated  by  them  in  anything  which  they  teach^  and  most 
learn  what  he  ha^  to  learn  ;  but  ho  is  also  a  slavei  and  in  that 
regard  any  freeman  who  comes  in  his  way  may  punish  him  and 
hiis  tutor  and  his  in^tTuctor,  if  any  of  them  docs  aiiytlilng 
RAO  ^^^^  ■  ^^^  ^^  ^^^"  comes  across  him  aEul  does  not  inflict 
upon  him  the  punishment  which  he  deserves,  shall  inciar 
the  greatest  disgrace ;  and  let  the  guardian  of  the  law,  who  Is 
the  guar^lian  of  education,  see  to  Min  who,  coming  in  the  way 
of  the  oflfenses  whicli  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  clmstise 
them  when  he  ought,  or  chastises  them  in  a  way  which  be 
ought  not;  let  him  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  Udie  espedal 
care  of  the  training  of  our  children,  directing  their  natureSi 
and  always  turning  them  to  good  according  to  the  law. 

And  how  can  our  law  suificiently  train  the  director  of  edu- 
cation hijuself  ^  for  as  yet  rtll  has  been  imperfect,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  eitlier  dear  or  saUafiictory  ?  Now,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  law  ought  to  leave  nothing  to  him,  but  to  explain 
sverything,  that  he  may  be  the  interpreter  and  tut<5r  of  others 
About  dances  and  music  and  dioral  strains,  I  have  already 
pokeu,  both  as  to  the  character  and  the   selecttun  of  theov 
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And  Uie  manner  in  which  the]r  aie  to  be  improved  ftiid 
■ecrated.  Bat  we  have  not  jet  spoken^  O  illtiatrious  guardifta 
of  education,  of  the  manner  in  which  your  pupils  are  to  use 
those  strains  which  are  written  in  prose,  although  yon  have 
been  informed  what  martiai  Btrains  they  are  to  learn  and  prao- 
f  tice  ;  what  relates,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  learning  of  lettersi 
ndly,  to  the  lyre,  and  also  to  calculation,  which*  as  we 
ng,  is  needful   for  them  all  to  learn*  and  any  other 

ngs  whtdi  are  required  with  a  view  to  war  and  the  manage- 
ment of  house  and  city,  and,  looking  to  the  same  object,  what 
is  useful  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  —  the  star* 
fluid  sun  and  moon,  and  the  various  regulations  about  these  mat- 
ters which  are  necessary  for  the  whole  state  —  I  am  speaking  of 
the  arrangementa  of  days  in  periods  of  months,  and  of  months 
In  yeara,  which  are  to  be  observed,  in  oriler  that  times  and  sao- 

!C6a  and  festivals  may  proceed  in  regular  and  natural  order, 
id  keep  the  city  alive  and  awake,  and  pay  to  the  gods  the 
honors  due  to  them,  and  cause  men  to  have  a  better  under- 
atanding  about  them:  all  these  things,  O  my  friend,  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  declared  by  the  legislator.  Attend,  then> 
to  what  T  am  now  going  to  say  :  We  were  telling  you»  in  the  first 
place,  that  you  were  not  sufficiently  informed  about  letters,  and 
the  objection  made  was  to  this  effect^  —  **  That  you  were  never 
told  whether  he  who  was  meant  to  be  a  respectable  citiien 
should  apply  himself  in  detail  to  that  sort  of  learning,  or  not 
apply  himself  at  all ;  '*  and  the  same  remark  was  made  about 
the  lyre.  But  now  we  say  that  he  ought  to  attend  to  tliem* 
4.  feir  time  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  to  spend  in  letters  is  ^^. 
three  years;  at  thirteen  years  he  should  begin  to  handle 
the  lyre,  and  he  may  contiuue  at  this  for  another  three  yeara^ 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  whether  his  father  or  himself  like  or 
dislike  the  study,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  spend  more  or  lesi 
dme  in  learning  music  than  the  law  allows.  And  let  him  who 
disobeys  the  law  be  deprived  of  those  youthful  honors  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Hear,  however,  first  of  aJL  what 
the  young  ought  to  learn  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  what 
their  instructors  ought  to  teach  them.  They  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  their  letters  until  they  are  able  to  read  and  write ; 
but  the  acqti'-sition  of  perfect  beauty  or  quickness  in  writing, 

nature  has  not  etimulated  them  to  acquire  these  accomplish- 
ments  in  the  given  numbe*  of  years,  they  should  let  alone. 
4nd  as  to  th^  learning  of  compositions  committed  to  writing, 
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irhicb  are  unaocompaniei!  by  song,  wb«thor  melHcftl  or  wIthoQt 

rhythmical  divUions,  compoaitious  in  pro&c,  aa  Jioy  are  termod, 
having  no  rhythm  or  harmony  —  aceuig  how  dangprous  are  the 
WTitinga  banded  down  to  us  by  many  writers  of  tbU  clasa  — 
what  will  you  do  with  them,  0  most  excellent  guardians  o^ 
the  Uw  ?  or,  how  can  tbo  lawgiver  rightly  direct  you  aboat 
tltem  ?     I  believe  that  he  will  be  In  great  tUMculty* 

CU,  What  is  the  nature  of  ttii  perplexity.  Stranger,  under 
which  you  «eem  to  be  laboring  ? 

At)u  That  is  a  fair  question,  Cleinias,  and  to  you»  who  aro 
my  partners  in  the  work  of  education,  I  must  state  tlie  dilHcut 
ties  of  the  case. 

Cle.  To  what  do  you  refer  ki  this  instance  ? 

Aih,  I  will  tell  you«  There  is  a  difficulty  la  opposing  many 
myriatis  of  mouths* 

CU.  Well,  and  liave  we  not  already  opposed  the  popular 
voice  in  many  important  enactments  ? 

AtJt,  That  is  quite  true ;  and  you  mean  to  imply  that  tli6 
road  which  we  are  taking  may  be  rlisagreeable  to  some  but  la 
Agreeable  to  as  many  othera,  or  if  not  to  as  many,  at  any  rate 
to  persona  not  inferior  to  the  othera,  and  in  company  with  them 
you  bid  mo,  at  whatever  risk,  proceed  along  the  path  of  legisla^ 
tion  which  has  opened  out  of  our  present  discourse,  and  to  bo 
^f  good  cheer,  and  not  to  faint. 

Ck.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  I  do  not  faint  \  I  say,  Indeed,  that  we  have  a  great 
many  poets  writing  in  hexameter,  trimeter,  and  all  sorts  of  meaa- 
UTQs;  some  who  are  serious,  others  who  aim  only  at  raising 
a  laugh,  in  which  the  aforesaid  myriads  declare  that  the  youth 
who  are  rightly  educated  should  be  brought  up  and  saturated ; 
they  should  be  constantly  hearing  them  read  at  recitations,  and 
learning  them,  getting  oflT  whole  poets  by  heart;  whila 
others  select  choice  passages  and  long  speeches,  and  maka 
compeudiums  of  them,  saying  that  these  shall  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  that  in  this  way  a  man  is  to  be  made  good  and  wisQ 
by  varied  experience  and  learning.  And  you  want  me  to  saj 
plainly  in  what  they  are  right  and  in  what  they  are  wrong. 

Ck.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ath.  But  how  can  I  in  one  word  rightly  comprehend  all  of 
them  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  m 
general  agreement,  that  every  one  of  these  poeta  has  said  many 
things  well  and  many  things  the  reverse  of  well ;  and  if  this  be 
IRM,  then  I  do  afi^rm  that  much  [earning  brings  danger  to  youll^ 
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Cl§.  Then  how  would  ^ou  adnae  the  guardiaa  of  Uie  law  to 
"let? 

Atli.  In  what  respect  ? 

Ole,  I  mean  to  what  pattern  should  he  look  as  his  guide  ia 
permitting  the  young  to  learn  some  things  and  forbidding  iheia 
to  learn  others.     Do  not  shrink  from  answering. 
^^     ^^^*  ^y  good  Cleinias,  I  rather  think  that  I  am  fortunate* 
■     Cle.  In  what? 

^m     Ath.  I  think  that  I  am  not  wholly  in  want  .of  a  pattern,  for 

^■when  I  consider  the  words  which  we  have  spoken  £rom  early 

^Vdawu  until  now,  and  which^  aa  I  believe,  hare  been  inspired  by 

Wfr  Heaven,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  like  a  poem.     When  I 

reflected  upon  all  theae  words  of  ours,  I  natursdly  felt  pleasure, 

for  of  all  the  discourses  which  I  have  ever  learnt  or  heard, 

either  in  poetry  or  prose,  this  seema  to  me  to  be  the  justest, 

and  most  suitable  for  young  men  to  hear ;  I  cannot  imagine  any 

better  pattern  than  this  which  the  guardian  of  tlie  law  and  the 

educator  can  have*     They  cannot  do  better  thim  advise  the 

teachers  to  teach  the  young  these  and  the  like  words,  and  if 

they  should  happen  to  find  writings,  either  in  poetry  or  pra$e> 

or  even  unwritten  discourses  like   these  of  ours,  and  of  the 

same  fiimily,  they  should  certainly  retain  them,  and  commit 

them   to  writing*     And,  first  of  all,  the  teachers  themselvea 

should  be  constrained  to  learn  and  approve  them,  and  any  of 

them  who  will  not,  shall  not  be  employed  by  them  aa  colleagueSf 

but  those  whom  they  find  agreeing  in  their  approval,  they  shall 

make  use  of  and  shall  commit  to  them  the  instruction  and 

^■edacation  of  youth*     And  here  and  on  this  wise  let  my 

^fluicifUl  tale  about  letters  and  teachers  of  letters  come  to  all 

end. 

Ole^  I  do  not  think,  Stranger,  that  we  hare  wandered  out  of 
the  proposed  limits  of  the  argument ;  but  whether  we  are  right 
or  not  in  the  whole  design,  I  cannot  be  very  certain. 

Ath.  That,  Cleinias,  may  be  expected  to  become  clearer  when, 
as  we  have  often  siud,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  whole  di^ 
cosaton  about  laws. 
OI0.  True. 

Aih,  And  now  that  we  have  done  with  the  teacher  of  letten^ 
the  teacher  of  the  lyre  has  to  receive  orders  from  ua. 
Ole,  Certainly, 

At/u  I  think  that  we  have  only  to  reooUect  our  previous  dis- 
toHions,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  smtable  r^^gulations  toudK 
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Itig  all  this  part  of  iaitniciioa  and  eduoation  to  Uie  toachen  ol 
the  lyre. 

CU*  To  what  do  you  refer  ? 

Atk.  We  were  »»ying,  if  I  reTnember  rightly,  that  the  «utty 
years*  old  clioristers  of  Dionysus  were  to  be  specnally  quick  lo 
their  perceptious  of  rhythm  and  musical  compoRition,  thiit  tlioy 
might  be  able  to  distinguish  gocnl  and  bad  imitation^  that  Ib  to 
■ay,  the  imitation  of  the  good  or  bad  soul  wheo  under  the  inflti- 
enee  of  paaaion,  rejecting  the  one  and  exhibiting  the  other  in 
bymnB  and  BongSt  charming  tiie  souls  of  youthi  and  invitiog 
ihera  to  follow  and  attain  virtue  by  the  way  of  imitation. 

0(e,  Very  true. 

Ath.  And  with  this  view  the  teacher  and  the  learner  ought 
to  use  the  sounds  of  the  lyre  for  the  sake  of  the  purity  of  tho 
tiotes^  the  player  who  teaches  and  his  pupil  giving  note  for  note 
in  unison ;  but  diversity  of  notes,  and  variations  on  Hie  Iype» 
when  the  strings  give  one  sound  and  the  poet  or  composer  of 
the  melody  gives  another ;  also  when  they  make  concijjrds  and 
harmonies  in  which  leaser  and  greater  intervals,  slow  nnd  quick, 
or  high  and  low  notes,  are  combined;  or^  again*  when  they 
make  complex  variations  of  rhythms,  adapting  them  to  the 
Bounds  of  the  lyroi — all  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  suited  to 
tho«e  who  have  to  acquire  a  speedy  and  URcful  knowledge  of 
music  iti  tiiree  years  ;  for  opposite  principles  are  confuting,  and 
create  a  dilBculty  in  learning,  and  our  young  men  ought  to  be 
quick  to  learn, —  moreover,  the  aeqniroments  which  are  do* 
mauded  of  them  are  not  few  or  trifling ;  this  will  be  shown 
ll#realter  as  we  proceed*  Let  our  educator  attend  to  those 
principles  concerning  music,  but  as  to  the  songs  and  words 
themselves  which  the  masters  of  choruses  are  t^)  tencb  and  the 

„  cliaracter  of  them^  they  have  been  already  described  by  its, 
and  are  the  same  wiiich  we  said  are  to  be  consecrated 
anri  adapted  to  the  several  feasts*  and  to  furnish  an  innocent  and 
useful  amusement  to  cities, 

Cle*  That,  again,  is  true. 

Aih*  Then  let  the  musical  president  who  has  been  elected 
leoefve  these  rules  from  us  as  the  v^j  truth,  and  may  forttine 
att^end  him  !  And  let  us  proceed  to  lay  down  other  rules  about 
dancing  and  gymnastic  exercise  in  general.  Having  said  what 
remained  to  be  said  about  the  teaching  of  music,  let  us  speak  in 
like  manner  about  gymnastic  For  boys  and  girls  ought  to 
learn  to  daooe  and  practice  gjrmnaidc  exercises  —  oitght  they 
aot? 
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CU.  Tea* 

Jih*  Tlien  the  bojs  ought  to  have  dandng-masterr,  and  tha 
^irU  iancing-miBtresses  to  exercise  them. 

CY*,  Very  goocl 

A(Ji.  Then  once  more  let  us  call  him  who  will  luvo  th« 
chief  trouSlet  the  superintendent  of  youth  ;  he  will  have  plenty 
to  do,  if  he  is  to  have  the  charge  of  music  and  gymnoftic* 

Cle^  But  how  will  an  old  man  be  able  to  attend  to  iuch  great 
charges  ? 

Ath.  O,  mj  fnend^  there  will  be  no  difficoltji  for  the  law  hat 
%lreadj  given  and  will  give  him  permission  to  select  as  his  a^ 
sistants  in  this  charge  any  citijsens,  male  or  female^  whom  he 
desireg ;  and  he  will  know  whom  he  ought  to  choose,  and  will 

anxious  not  to  do  wrong  in  these  matters,  from  a  sense  of 
msibility,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
his  office^  and  also  because  he  will  consider  that  if  young  men 
have  been  and  are  well  brought  up,  then  all  things  go  swim-^ 
mingly*  but  if  not,  it  is  not  meet  to  say,  nor  do  we  say,  what 
will  follow,  lest  the  regarders  of  omens  should  take  alarm  about 
our  infant  state.  Many  things  have  been  said  by  us  about  dan- 
cing  and  about  gynmastic  movements  in  general ;  for  we  include 
under  gymnastics  all  military  exercises,  such  as  archery,  and  all 
hurling  of  weapons,  and  the  use  of  the  light  shield,  and  all 
'fighting  with  heavy  arms,  and  military  evolutions,  and  move- 
tnents  of  armies,  and  encampments,  and  all  that  relates  to  horse- 
manship. Of  all  these  things  there  ought  to  be  public  teachers, 
I'eceiving  pay  from  the  state,  and  their  pupils  should  be  tlie  men 
and  boys  in  the  state,  aiid  also  the  girls  and  women,  who  are 
to  know  all  these  things*  While  they  are  yet  girls  they  should 
have  practiced  dancing  in  arms  and  the  art  of  fighting  —  wheii 
they  are  grown-up  women,  applying  themselves  to  ovolutionii 
snd  tactics,  and  the  mode  of  grounding  and  taking  up  arms; 
^f  for  no  other  reason,  yet  in  case  the  whole  people  should  „-^ 
have  to  leave  the  city  and  carry  on  operations  of  war  out^ 
side,  that  the  young  who  are  left  to  guard  and  the  rest  of  the 
city  may  be  equal  to  the  task ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  (what 
is  far  from  being  an  impossibility),  when  enemies,  whether 
barbarian  or  Hellenic,  come  from  withi/Ut  with  mighty  force 
ttid  make  a  violent  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  compel  fh^m 
to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  city,  great  would  bo  the  uis- 
l^rsce  to  die  sUte,  if  the  women  had  been  so  miserably  trained 
thtt  ther  could  not  like  birds  fight  lor  their  young  against  some 
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flerce  autmal,  and  die  ar  undergo  anj  danger,  but  mail  instauiljr 
rush  to  the  temples  and  crowd  at  the  altars  and  shrines,  and 
pour  upon  human  nature  the  reproach,  tliat  of  all  animala  nuui 
ii  the  most  cowardly. 

€U*  That»  Stranger,  ia  certainlj  an  onseeiEilj  thiiig  lo  iiAp 
pen  in  a  state,  and  also  a  great  misfortune. 

Ath.  Suppose  that  we  carry  our  law  to  the  extent  of  cajiof 
tliat  women  ought  not  to  neglect  militarj  matters,  but  that  all 
citixeng,  male  and  female  alike,  shall  attend  to  them? 

CU,  I  quite  assent  to  that, 

AtL  Of  wrestling  wu  have  spoken  in  part,  but  of  what  I 
should  call  the  most  important  part  we  have  not  spokoo»  and 
cannot  easily  speak  without  showing  at  the  same  time  by  ges- 
ture as  well  as  in  word  what  we  mean ;  that  we  ghall  be  enabled 
to  determine  when  word  and  action  combine,  and  then  we  may 
explain  dearly  what  haa  been  said,  pointing  out  that  of  all  move- 
ments wrestling  is  most  akin  to  the  military  art,  and  is  to  be  pm^ 
sued  for  the  s^e  of  this,  and  not  this  for  the  sake  of  wrestling* 

CU.  That  is  excellent. 

Ath,  Thus  far  we  Itave  spoken  of  the  piJaestra,  and  we  will 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  otlier  movements  of  the  body.  Such 
motion  may  be  odled  dancing,  which  is  a  general  term,  and  In* 
eludes  two  kinds :  one  of  nobler  figuros,  imitating  the  honor- 
able, the  other  of  the  more  ignoble  figures,  imitating  the  mean ; 
and  of  the  serious,  and  also  of  the  mean,  there  are  two  further 
divisions.  Of  the  serious,  one  kind  is  of  those  engaged  in  war 
and  vehement  action,  and  b  the  exercise  of  a  noble  person  and 
a  manly  heart;  the  other  exhibits  a  temperate  soul  in  the  enjoy- 
meilt  of  prosperity  and  modest  pleasures,  and  may  be  truly 
called  and  is,  the  daiioe  of  peace.  The  warrior  danoo 
is  dififerent  fi*om  the  peaceful  one,  and  may  be  rightly 
termed  Pyrrhic  ;  this  imitates  the  modes  of  avoiding  blows  and 
darts,  by  dropping  or  ^ving  way,  or  springmg  aaido,  or  ria^ 
ing  up  or  falling  down ;  also  the  opposite  postures  which  am 
those  of  action,  as,  for  example,  the  imitation  of  archery  and 
the  hurling  of  javelins,  and  of  all  sorts  of  blows.  And  when 
the  imitation  is  of  brave  bodies  and  souls,  and  the  action  ii 
direct  and  muscular,  giving  for  tlie  most  part  a  striught  mov<K 
ment  to  the  limbs  of  the  body  —  that,  I  say,  is  the  true  sort 
but  that  which  allows  the  opposite  is  not  right  The  danoe  ci 
pi3ace  is  always  to  be  considered  in  this  point  of  view :  Doei 
a  man,  or  doet  he  not,  bear  himself  seemly  in  the  dance,  and 
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»fter  the  maimer  of  weJ-condidoaed  men?  Bat  befoie  pro* 
ceediii^  I  must  distiiigulsh  the  dancing  about  which  there  is  any 
doubt  from  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt*  How  shall  wa 
distinguish  them  ?  There  are  dances  of  the  Bacchic  sort^  in 
which  they  in^tate^  as  they  say,  the  Nymphs,  and  Pan,  and 
drunken  SOenuses,  and  Satyrs,  after  whom  they  name  them, 
making  purificationa  and  celebrating  mysteries,  —  all  this  sort 
of  dancing  cannot  be  distinguished  as  having  either  a  peaceful 
or  a  warlike  character,  or  indeed  as  having  any  meaning  what- 
ever, and  may*  I  think*  be  most  truly  described  as  distinct  ftom 
the  warlike  dance,  and  distinct  trom  the  peaceful,  and  not  suited 
for  a  dty  at  a]l>  Having  left  thia  behind  us,  we  wiU  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  our  state.  Now  the  un warlike  muse,  which  lionora 
in  dance  the  gods  and  the  sous  of  the  gods,  may  be  classed 
under  a  single  head,  as  that  which  is  celebrated  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  prosperity  j  and  this  may  be  again  divided  into  classes^ 
one  in  which  there  is  an  escape  from  toils  and  dangers  to  good, 
and  this  has  greater  pleasures ;  the  other  which  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  preservation  and  increase  of  former  good,  and 
I  in  which  the  pleasure  is  less  exciting ;  in  all  these  cases,  every 
man  when  the  pleasure  is  greater,  moves  his  body  more,  and 
!  when  the  pleasure  is  less  moves  his  body  less ;  and,  again,  if  ha 
[  he  more  orderly  and  disciplined  in  courage  he  moves  less  j  but 
if  he  be  a  coward,  and  has  no  training  or  self-control,  ha  q^. 
[snakes  greater  and  more  violent  movements,  and  in  general 
when  he  is  speaking  or  singing  he  is  not  altogether  able  to  con* 
trol  his  body  ;  and  iu  this  manner  the  imitation  of  words  fa 
gestures  has  created  the  entire  art  of  dancing*  And  in  these 
I  Tarious  kinds  of  imitation  one  man  moves  in  an  orderly,  another 
[  In  a  disorderly  manner ;  and  as  the  ancients  may  be  observed 
to  have  given  many  names  which  are  according  to  nature,  and 
deserving  of  praise,  so  there  is  an  excellent  one  which  they 
have  given  to  those  dances  of  men  in  their  times  of  prosperity, 
who  are  moderate  in  their  pleasures — whoever  he  was  gavo 
liiem  a  very  true,  and  poetical,  and  rational  name,  when  he 
eaUed  them  Emmeleiai,  or  dances  of  order ;  thus  establishhig 
two  kinds  of  dances  of  the  nobler  sort,  the  dance  of  war  which 
he  called  the  Pyrrhic,  and  the  dano;  of  peace  which  he  called 
Emmeleia,  or  the  dance  of  order  ;  giving  to  each  their  appro- 
2>riate  and  becoming  name.  These  things  the  legislator  should 
ndicate  in  general  outline,  and  the  guardian  of  the  law  should 
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inquire  into  iLem  and  search  them  out,  oombmhig  dancing 
muftlc,  aud  assigning  to  the  several  ftacrifidal  feasts  thM 
ifi  suiublo  to  tlieni;  and  when  he  has  consecrHted  Uiem  all  in 
due  order,  he  shall  for  \}i&  future  change  nothing,  whether  of 
daace  or  song.  Thenceforward  the  city  and  the  cltiseos  fihaU 
oontinae  to  have  the  same  pleasures,  themselves  boing  as  ^r  at 
cisjiible  alike,  and  sltall  live  well  and  lnipplly« 
I  have  de^cril^ed  Uie  diinces  whieli  are  appropriate  to  nobI# 
bodiwK  and  generous  souls.  But  it  is  necessary  sjao  to  ooDifder 
and  know  uncomely  person fi  and  thoughts,  and  those  which  afi 
intended  to  produce  laughter  in  coracdyi  and  have  a  oomic  char-^ 
acter  lK)th  in  respect  to  style,  and  song,  and  dance,  or  any  other 
mod©  of  imitation*  For  serious  things  cannot  he  understood 
without  laughable  tilings,  nor  opijosites  at  all  without  opposites, 
if  a  man  is  really  to  have  Intelligence  of  either;  but  he  cannot 
carry  out  both  in  action,  if  he  is  to  have  ever  so  small  a  share 
of  virtue.  And  for  this  very  re.iaon  he  should  learu  them 
both^  in  order  tiiat  lie  may  not  in  ignonuice  do  or  say  anytliing 
which  is  ridiculouB  and  out  of  place — he  should  command 
alavea  and  liired  strangers  to  imitate  such  things,  and  should 
never  take  any  serious  interest  in  them  himself,  nor  should  any 
free  person  of  either  sex  be  discovered  learning  them  ;  and 
there  should  always  appear  to  be  some  eh^ment  of  novelty  in 
tlie  imitatioiu  Let  iln^n^  then  be  laid  down,  both  in  law  and 
in  our  narrative^  as  the  regulations  of  laughable  amusemonti 
which  are  generally  called  comity.  And,  if  any  of  the 
serious  or  tri^ic  poets,  as  they  are  termed*  come  to  us  and 
»y»  —  *  O  strangers,  may  we  go  to  your  city  and  country  or 
may  we  not,  and  shall  we  bring  or  carry  with  us  our  poetry  — 
what  is  your  will  about  these  uiatters  ?  **  How  shall  we  answer 
the  divine  men  f  I  think  that  our  answer  should  be  aa  follows: 
Best  of  strangers^  we  will  say  to  them,  we  also  are  poets  ao- 
rording  to  our  ability  of  the  beet  and  noblest  tragedy ;  for  oof 
whole  state  is  an  imitation  of  the  best  and  noblest  life,  which 
we  afBrm  to  be  indeed  the  very  truUi  of  tragedy.  You  are 
po<*ts  and  we  are  poets,  your  rivals  and  autagouistA  in  the  no- 
blest of  dramas,  which  true  law  and  that  only  can  carry  out  in 
act^  as  our  hope  is.  Do  not  then  suppose  that  we  shall  all  in 
,  moment  allow  you  to  erect  your  stage  in  the  agora,  or  intro* 
tice  the  fair  voice  of  your  actors,  speaking  above  our  own,  and 
Brmit  you  lo  harangue  our  women  and  children,  and  the  mast 
mankind,  about  our  institutions^  in  language  other  than  oaf 
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ubwiif  and  very  o^n  the  opposite  of  our  own.  For  we  or  ftny 
'  bther  state  would  be  quite  mad  which  permitted  you  to  do  thiM, 
Until  the  magistrates  hiid  determined  whether  your  poetry  might 
I  be  recited,  and  was  tit  for  publication  or  noL  Wherffor(-%  O 
tye  sons  and  scions  of  the  tender  Muses,  first  of  all  show  your 
fiongis  to  the  magistrates,  and  let  them  eompai*e  them  witJi  our 
t  owUf  and  if  they  are  the  same  or  better  we  will  give  you  a  cho» 
I  Kis ;  but  if  nott  then,  my  friends,  we  cannot.  Let  these,  theiii 
Kie  die  customs  onlnined  by  liiw  iil>out  all  dances  and  the  teach* 
lliig  of  Utem,  and  let  matters  relating  to  slaves  be  sepamted 
[from  tliose  relating  to  masters*  if  you  do  not  object, 

Cle,  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  assenting  when  you  pot 
the  matter  thus* 

AtJt.  There  still  remain  three  studies  suitable  for  freemen. 
fCalculution  in  arithmetic  is  one  of  them;  the  measurement  of 
[length,  surface^  and  depth  is  the  second ;  and  the   third  has  to 
[do  with  the  revolutions  of   the  stars  in    relation   to   one  an* 
|Other*     Not  every  one  has  need  to  toil  through  all  these   «-* 
things  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  but  only  a  few,  and 
who  they  are  to  be,  we  will  herenfter  indicate  —  that  will  be  a  bet- 
ter way ;  not  to  know  wlnit  is  necessary  for  manJdnd  in  general^ 
and  what  is  the  truth,  is  disgraceful  to  every  one:  and  yet  to  en- 
Lter  into  these  matters  minutely  is  neither  easy,  nor  at  all  possible 
llbr  every  one  ;  but  there  is  sometliing  in  them  which  is  necea* 
lAary  and  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  probably  he  who  made  the 
I  proverb  about  God  originally  had  this  in  view  when  he  8aid» 
I**  that  not  even   God  himself  can  fight  against  necessity  ;  *'  he 
lEteant,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  divine  necessity  ;  for  as  to  the 
human  necesaitiea  of  which  men  o^n  speak  when  they  talk  in 
^Ihis  manner,  nothing  can  be  mora  ridiculous  than  such  an  appU* 
"Cation  of  the  words, 

Cle.  And  what  necessities  of  knowledge  are  there,  Strangeri 
which  are  divine  and  not  human  ? 

Aih.  X  conceive  them  to  be  those  of  which  he  who  has  no 
toe  nor  any  knowledge  at  all  amnot  be  a  god,  or  demi-go«t  or 
hero  to  mankind,  or  able  to  tuke  any  serious  thought  or  charge 
ttf  them*  And  very  unlike  a  divine  man  would  he  be,  who  it 
unable  to  count  one^  two,  three,  or  to  distinguiJ^h  odd  and  even 
umbers  ;  or  is  unable  to  count  at  all,  or  reckon  night  and  dny, 
and  who  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  revolution  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  other  stars*  There  would  be  great  folly  ia 
^apposing  that  all  these  are  not  neoessary  parta  of  knowledge 
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ta  Mm  wlio  Intenda  to  Lnoir  aujtMng  about  the  h^hest  kindi 
knowlmlge  ;  but  which  thefto  are,  and  bow  many  there  are  of 

th<ra,  jirid  when  they  are  lo  be  learnod,  uriil  what  w  to  be  learned 
U>gother  and  whut  apart,  and  tlte  whale  eorrelatloa  of  thenii 
—  tius  U  what  we  have  to  aac^artaiu  ;  aud  La  proceeding  to  the 
other  purU  of  knowledge  these  atudlea  must  be  rightlj  appre- 
hended (irst  aDd  take  the  lead.  That  ii  tlie  neceH»arjr  order 
of  natui'Of  against  which  we  aaj  that  no  god  oonteuda,  or  ever 
will  c«3nti3nd, 

OU,  I  think^  Stranger,  that  what  you  have  now  aaid  ia  very 
true  aud  agreeable  to  nature* 

Ath.  Yes,  Cleintas^  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  it  u  diffl* 
cult  for  the  legislator  to  consider  these  studies  ^st ;  at  aome 
othur  time  we  may  pursue  them  Ibrther. 

OU*  You  seem.  Stranger,  to  be  afraid  of  the  habitual  igno- 
rance of  your  1m  hirers  iu  such  tnatters.     There  is  no  reason 
HI  Q   for  your  (<!^i:kr^ ;  and  tiierefore  speak  out|  oouoealiug  notli* 
ing. 

Atk  I  certainly  am  afraid  of  the  difllculdes  to  which  yon 
allude,  but  I  am  filUl  more  afraid  of  those  who  apply  tliemselves 
to  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  apply  themselves  biwily.  For 
entire  ignorance  is  not  so  terrible  or  eitremo  an  evil, and  is  far 
from  being  the  greatest  of  all ;  too  much  dcveniess  and  too 
much  learning,  accompanied  with  iU  bringbg  up,  are  Alt  more 
£itAl 

Ck,  True, 

Aih*  All  freemen,  I  conceive,  should  learn  as  much  of  theae 
>,iriou^  dUciplioos  as  every  child  in  Eg}'pt  is  taught  when  ha 
learns  his  alphabet  In  that  country,  sjstenis  of  CAlculatioil 
have  been  actually  inveuted  far  tlic  use  of  children,  which  they 
learn  as  a  pleasure  and  amusement.  They  have  to  distribute 
apples  and  garlands,  adapting  the  same  number  either  to  a 
larger  or  less  number  of  persons ;  and  they  distribute  pugilists 
and  wrestlers  as  they  follow  one  another,  or  pair  together  by 
lot*  AnotJicr  mode  of  amusing  them  is  by  taking  vessels  of  gold, 
tid  brass,  and  silver,  and  the  like,  and  mingling  tliem  or  dls- 
ibnting  them  without  mingling;  as  I  was  saying,  they  adapt 
to  their  amusement  die  numbers  in  c#mmou  use,  and  In  tkia 
way  make  more  intelligible  to  their  pupib  the  arrangemdiita 
and  movements  of  armies  and  expeditious,  and  in  the  mauigii* 
meut  of  a  household  they  make  people  more  useful  to  thooi 
•eWea,  and  more  wide  awake ;  and  again  iu  meaaureoionta  ol 
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_  \  vydl  have  length,  and  Ureadtlu  and  de|>lh«  tLej  frM  ttn 
from  thai  mdidoiis  and  disgraooflil  ignoranoa  ^alt  tihaat  thti^ 
wUdl  is  natural  to  man. 

Ob.  What  kind  of  ignorance  do  jou  mean  } 

Atk  O  mj  dear  Oeiniaa,  I»  tike  joorself^  ha?a  kla  In  lilb 
heaid  with  amaxement  of  oar  ignorunoe  in  these  matten ;  to 
me  ire  appear  to  be  more  like  pigs  than  men«  and  I  waa 
aahanaed  not  onlj  on  my  own  behalf^  but  on  that  of  all  Ile^ktoai* 

dSs.  Abont  what  ?     Say,  Stranger,  what  you  mean. 

Jik  I  will ;  or  rather  I  will  ahow  you  my  meaning  by  a 
qneatioot  <uEid  do  yon  please  to  aniwer  me :  Yon  knoWi  I  ntp- 
pose^  what  length  ia  ? 

CU.  Certainly. 

Jih.  And  what  breadth  ii  ? 

CU.  To  be  «ure. 
I     Aik^  And  you  know  that  these  are  two  distinct  ihlngs,  and 
that  there  is  a  third  thing  called  depth  ? 

CZff.  Of  course. 

AiL  And  do  not  all  these  seem  to  yon  to  be  eommenmrable 
>a*th  one  another  ? 

0&.  Tea. 

Aih»  You  mean  to  say  that  length  is  natnrally  comm<«n8ara- 
ble  with  length,  and  breadth  with  breadth,  and  depth  in  like 
manner  with  depth  ? 

C/e.  Undoubtedly. 

AtL  Bnt  if  some  things  are  commensurable  and 
wholly  incommensurable,  and  you  think  that  all  things  a 
mensurable,  how  do  yon  imagine  that  you  st^nd  ? 

Cfe-  Not  yery  well ;  I  see  that  plainly. 

AtL  As  regards  length  and  breadth  when  oompared  with 
depth,  or  breadth  and  length  when  compared  with  one  another, 
are  not  all  the  Hellenes  agreed  that  these  are  commensnrablo 
with  one  another  in  some  way  ? 

difi.  Quite  true. 

Aik.  But  if  they  are  absolutely  incommensurable,  and  yet  all 
of  na  regard  them  as  commensuraole,  have  we  not  raaaon  to  bt 
ashawH  of  our  compatriots  ;  and  might  we  not  say  to  them  t 
O  ye  best  of  HeUenes,  b  not  this  one  of  the  things  of  which  we 
were  saying  that  not  to  know  them  is  diMgraoeM,  and  of  whieb 
lo  know  only  what  if  necessary  is  n^  great  diatlacticm  ? 

de.  Certainly. 
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Ailt.  Autl  ihero  are  otiier  things  akin  to  these,  m  which  thert 
[»ring  up  other  errors  nf  t}ie  same  fiunilj* 

Ck.  What  are  they  ? 

Ath.  Tlie  itatui*e3  of  conunoiiiurable  and  mcommensurablo 
quantities  m  tJioir  relation  to  one  another.  A  man  who  i«  good 
for  auyttiJQg  ought  to  he  able,  when  he  reflects,  to  dlatinguish 
them  ;  this  is  a  game  at  which  the  oh)  should  love  to  contend; 
tnd  rlifferent  persona  should  put  forth  problems  to  one  anothr»r, 
jjttssiug  their  time  in  lui  amtiHt^mi^iit  far  more  agreejible  and 
woriJij  of  a^e  tlmu  the  old  rue  *)f  th'fiughts. 

CU.  I  dare  say  :  and  I  cr  liiuk  that  these  studies  ftre 

not  wholly  unlike  a  game  of  draughts. 

Atfu  These^  then,  as  I  maintain,  CJeinias,  are  the  studlet 
which  our  youth  ought  to  leanv,  for  they  are  innocent  and  not 
ditltculty  and  if  they  be  learnt  as  an  amusfiment,  they  will  do 
good  and  no  hiirm  at  all  to  our  state.  If  any  one  is  of  another 
mbd,  let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

Cl$,  To  l>e  sure, 

AiL  Then  if  tliese  studies  are  such  as  we  say,  we  will  cer- 
tainly include  tliem,  or  if  they  are  not,  tliey  shall  be  excludedr 

Cle.  That  is  plain  and  absolute  ;  and  may  we  not  now, 
Strtmger,  prescribe  these  stui^es  as  neoessary,  and  so  fill  up  the 
lacunae  of  our  laws  ? 

Ath,  They  shall  be  regarded  as  ple^lges  which  may  be  refused 
hereafl^r  by  the  rest  of  the  state,  if  they  do  not  please  either 
OS  who  impose  them  or  you  upon  whom  they  are  imposed* 

Cle,  That  is  a  fair  condition. 

Atlu  Next  let  us  see  whether  we  are  willing  Uiat  the  stiid^ 
of  astronomy  shall  or  shaU  not  be  proposed  for  our  youth. 

Cle.  Proceed. 

Ath.  But  here  occurs  a  strange  phenomenon,  which  certsinlj 
"^cannot  in  any  point  of  view  be  tolerated. 
Cle,   Wliat  is  that  ? 

Ath,  They  say  that  we  ought  not  to  tncpiire  mto  the  «h 
preme  God  and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  nor  busy  ourselves  in 
searching  out  the  causes  of  things^  and  that  this  il  itnploui ; 
whereas  the  very  contrary  uf  tliis  is  the  truth- 

C&,  IVhat  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  Perhaps  what  I  am  saying  may  seem  paradoxical   and 
at  irarianee  with   the  usual  language  of  age.     But  when  any 
one  has  any  good  and  true  notion  which  b  for  the  advantage 
0f  the  state  and  in  every  way  acceptable  to  God|  he  cannot  eb 
•tain  from  expressing  iU 
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CXe*  That  Is  reasonable  enough  ;  but  shall  we  find  tkny  notion 
•f  thia  sort  which  has  to  do  with  the  stars? 

At/t,  My  good  friends,  at  tliis  day  all  of  us  Hellenes  tfpe&k 
(klsely^  it'  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  of  those  great  guds, 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon* 

Cle*  What  is  the  falsehood  ? 

Ath.  We  say  that  they  and  divers  other  stars,  which  \re  call 
phinets  or  wanderers,  do  not  keep  the  same  path. 

CU.  Yes,  Stranger,  that  is  certainly  true ;  and  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  have  often  myself  seen  the  morning^itar  and  the 
evenrng-star  and  diyers  others  not  proceeding  In  their  own 
patk,  but  wandering  out  of  their  path  in  all  manner  of  ways 
and  I  have  seen  the  sun  and  moon  doing  as  they  always  do. 

Ath.  That  is  what  I  mean,  Megillus  and  Cleinias^  and  I 
maintain  that  our  citizens  and  our  youth  ought  to  learn  about 
the  nature  of  tlie  gods  in  heaven,  so  fiir  aa  to  be  al>le  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  pray  to  them  in  pious  language,  and  not  to  blas- 
pheme about  them. 

Cle.  In  that  you  are  right,  if  such  a  knowledge  be  only  at- 
tainable ;  and  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  mode  of  speaking  now,  and 
can  be  better  Instructed  and  learn  to  use  better  language,  then 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  wiU 
enable  us  to  speak  rightly,  should^  if  attainable,  be  acquired  by 
u&  We  admit  this,  and  do  you  try  to  explain  to  us  your  whole 
meaning,  and  we,  on  our  part,  will  endeavor  to  understand  you. 

Ath.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  my  meaning, 
but  not  a  very  great  one,  nor  will  any  great  length  of  time  be 
requii^ ;  and  of  this  T  am  myself  a  proof;  for  I  did  not  know 
these  things  long  ago^  nor  in  the  days  of  my  youth  ;  and  yet  I 
can  explain  them  to  you  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  whereas  if 
:hey  had  been  difficult  I  could  certainly  never  have  explained 
(hem  all,  old  as  I  am,  to  old  men  like  yourselves. 

Cle,  True;    but  what  b  this  study  which   you  describe  as 
wonderful  and  iitting  for  youth  to  learn,  but  of  which  we 
ure  Ignorant  ?     Try  and  explain  this  to  us  as  dearly  as 
f  ou  can. 

Ath,  I  wilL  For,  O  my  good  friends^  Uiis  doctrine  about 
the  wandering  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other  stars  U 
not  the  truth,  but  tJie  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Each  of  them 
moves  in  the  same  path  —  not  in  many  paths,  but  in  one  only 
^hich  is  circular^  and  the  varieties  are  only  apparent  Nor  are 
we  right  in  supposing  that  the  swiftest  of  them  is  the  slowesti 
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oor,  conYcraely,  tlmt  the  slowest  ig  ibe  quickest*  Aijd  if 
I  Bay-  is  true,  only  just  imagine  that  we  hud  a  siniilAr  notioQ 
libout  horses  running  at  Olympia,  or  abcmt  men  who  ran  in  the 
long  course,  and  tliat  we  aclUre^sed  tlie  swiftest  as  tlie  elowest 
snd  tha  slowest  aa  the  swiflest,  and  aang  the  praiseii  of  the 
vanquished  as  though  he  were  the  yictor,  —  in  that  cas«  our 
praises  would  not  be  tmCi  nor  yery  agreeable  to  the  runnen, 
though  they  l)e  but  men ;  and  now^  to  oommlt  the  aame  error 
al>uut  the  god%  which  would  have  beeu  ludicrous  aud  erroneout 
iu  the  case  of  men, — i&  not  that  ludicrous  and  erroaeoua? 

Ok,  Worse  than  ludicrous,  I  should  saj. 

At/t^  At  all  events,  the  gods  cannot  like  that  we  ihould  be 
•preafUng  a  false  report  of  them. 

C*/f .  Most  true,  if  such  is  tlie  iacL 

Aih.  And  if  we  show  tliat  such  b  really  the  fiict,  then  aO 
theae  matters  ought  to  be  learned  up  to  a  oertab  point ;  but 
if  we  cannot  show  tlilai  thej  may  be  let  alone,  aud  let  thb  be 
our  decision. 

Ofe*  Very  good^ 

Ath.  And  now  we  may  say  that  our  laws  touching;  idu  anon 
and  learning  are  complete.  And  the  same  muv  l><^  s:i\d  of 
bunting  and  the  like;  for  the  legislator  appears  to  hive  n  <lutv 
imposed  upon  him  which  goes  beyond  mere  legi»laiiotu  Theru 
is  something  over  and  above  law  which  lies  in  a  region  between 
admonition  and  law,  and  has  several  times  occurred  to  us  to 
the  course  of  discussion  ;  for  example,  in  the  education  of  very 
young  children  there  were  Uiings,  as  we  maintain,  which  are 
not  to  be  defined^  aixd  to  regard  them  as  matters  of  positi^ 
law  is  a  great  absurdity.  Now,  our  laws  and  the  whole  coasti* 
tution  of  our  state  having  been  thus  delineated,  the  praise  of 
the  virtuous  citizen  is  not  complete  when  he  Is  described  a«  the 
person  who  serves  the  laws  best  and  obeys  them  most,  but  the 
highest  form  of  praiae  is  that  which  describes  him  as  tlie  good 
citizen  who  goes  through  life  undefiled  and  is  obedient  to 
the  words  of  the  legislator,  both  when  he  iB  giving  laws 
md  when  he  assigns  praise  and  blame.  This  is  the  truest  word 
that  can  be  spoken  in  praise  of  a  citizen,  and  the  true  legisla- 
tor ought  not  only  to  wnte  Ills  laws,  hut  also  to  interweave 
with  tliem  all  such  things  as  seem  to  him  honorable  and  dishon* 
arable.  And  the  pt?rfect  citizen  ought  to  seek  to  corroborate 
these  no  less  tlian  the  principles  of  law  which  are  sanctioned 
py  punisbmen'j.     1  will  adduce  ao  examplo  which  will  cleat 
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mp  mj  memning.  Huntiiig  is  of  wide  extent,  and  huM  n  QAine 
mider  which  many  things  are  laduded :  for  there  U  a  hunting 
of  creatures  in  the  water,  and  of  creatures  io  the  air;  aii<l 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hunting  of  land  aninmU  of  all  «ort« 
and  not  of  wild  beasta  only ;  the  hunting  afU*r  mtiu  U  tdaic 
worthy  of  consideration ;  there  b  the  hunting  a^r  him  in  wai 
and  there  is  often  a  bunting  after  him  in  the  way  of  (^iendahtp 
which  is  praiaed  and  also  blamed ;  and  there  Is  thieving*  anr* 
the  hunting  which  is  practiced  by  robbers,  and  of  armioi  again* 
armies.  Now  the  legislator,  in  laying  down  laws  about  hunt 
ing,  can  neither  abstain  from  noting  these  tliingn,  nur  can  hi 
make  threatening  ordinances  which  will  assign  rules  and  pen* 
alties  about  all  of  them.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  ITo  wiU  have  to 
praise  and  blame  hunting  with  a  view  to  the  di»ctpUno  and  ei 
^rcise  of  yoiith.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  rann  must 
listen  obediently ;  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  should  hinder  liim« 
and  he  should  regard  as  his  standard  of  action  the  praises  and 
injunctions  of  the  legislator  rather  than  that  which  he  throateni 
under  a  penalty  as  a  matter  of  law.  Which  being  premised, 
there  will  follow  next  in  order  moderate  praise  and  cnnnuro  of 
hunting ;  the  praise  being  assigned  to  that  which  will  make 
the  souls  of  young  men  better,  and  the  censure  to  that  wliieh 
hafi  the  opposite  eCect,  And  now  let  us  address  young  men  iu 
the  form  of  a  pious  wish  fbr  their  welfiire :  0,  my  friends,  wo 
will  say  to  them,  may  no  desire  or  love  of  hunting  in  the  %ca, 
or  of  angling  or  of  catching  the  creatures  in  tiie  sea,  ever  take 
poasesuon  of  you,  either  when  yon  are  awake  or  when  you  are 
asleep,  by  hook  or  with  creels,  which  latter  is  a  ^ery  lasy  coo- 
trivance ;  and  let  not  any  desire  of  catching  mem  and  of  piracy 
by  sea  enter  into  your  souls  and  make  yon  cruel  and  lawlesa 
lumters.  And  as  to  the  desire  of  tlueving  in  town  or  countryt 
may  that  never  enter  into  your  moet  paitlog  thoughltf }  nor  lei 
Ihe  intidioiii  pnM^Cioe  of  catching  birds*  whidi  la  hmMy  worthy 
if  frMODken,  come  into  iheiiaad  of  my  yoittL  TiMa*  rmaliii 
ikfifefora  for  our  athletaa  only  tlie  ktmtbig  md  eatdiing  of  land 
anjpiali^  of  whidi  the  one  sort  l»  Gdled  bunting  fay  night,  in 
^Akh  tbe  hnnters  ale^  in  tain  and  are  lazy  s  thli  fa  nut  to  be 
aunoiaDded  any  nsore  than  llttt  wlildi  kaa  iaiemla  of  raat,  in 
witicii  tbe  wild  mrtatffk  of  heaata  b  Mbdiiad  bf  B0li  aid  mmrm^ 
tmd  not  by  the  vktory  of  m  Uborioisi  tptnt^  Itoi^  only  tkm 
kast  kind  of  baWDf  ia  aDowod  U  aU  — OhH  of  qoadrvpa^ 
vl-U  k  carried  on  wilii  bonea  «sd  dogs  sod  laer/a  own  per« 
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•onsi  and  Uiej  get  the  victory  over  the  ani'maU  by  ranmng 
them  down  and  striking  them  and  hurling  at  them,  those  who 
have  a  care  of  godlike  manhood  hunting  them  with  their  own 
hands.  The  praise  and  blame  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  all 
these  things  has  now  been  declared ;  and  let  the  law  be  ai 
follows :  Let  no  one  hinder  our  sacred  hunters  from  follow- 
ing the  chase  wherever  and  whithersoever  they  will ;  but  the 
nightly  hunter,  who  trusts  to  his  nets  and  springs,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  hunt  anywhere.  The  fowler  in  the  mountains  and 
in  waste  places  shall  be  permitted,  but  on  cultivated  ground 
and  on  consecrated  wilds  he  shall  not  be  permitted  ;  and  any 
one  who  meets  him  may  stop  him.  As  to  the  hunter  in  watenp 
he  may  hunt  anywhere  except  in  harbors  or  sacred  streams  or 
marshes  or  pools,  provided  only  that  he  do  not  trouble  the  * 
ter  with  poisonous  mixtures.  And  now  we  may  say  thai 
anr  enactments  about  education  are  complete. 
Ob.  That  if  well 
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Ai!u  Str.  ^EXT,  with  the  help  of  the  Delphian  Oracl^   ^^ 

-L 1    we  hare  to  iastitTite  festivals  and    make 
Uw»  about  them ;  and  to  determine  what  sacrifices  wUl  be  for 
the  good  of  the  citj^  and  to  what  gods  they  afa&ll  be  oflered ; 
but  when  they  shall  be  offered,  and  how  oilen,  maj  be  partly 
regulated  by  us. 

Ctinmas*  Tlie  number  —  yes- 

Ath,  Then  we  will  first  determine  the  namber  i  and  let  the 
whole  number  be  365  —  one  for  every  day,  —  ao  that  one  mag- 
istrate at  least  will  sacrifice  daily  to  some  god  or  dcmi-god  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens,  and  their  possessions.  And 
the  interpreters,  and  priests,  and  priestesses,  and  prophets  shall 
meet,  and,  in  compmy  with  the  guardians  of  the  law^  orduiu 
those  things  which  the  legislator  of  necessity  omits  ;  and  I  may 
remark  that  they  are  the  very  persona  who  ought  to  take  note 
of  what  is  omitted.  The  law  will  say  that  there  are  twelve 
ikasts  dedicated  to  the  twelve  gods,  after  whom  the  several 
tribes  are  named ;  and  they  shall  sacrifice  to  each  of  them 
erery  month,  and  appoint  choruses,  and  mosical  and  gymnastic 
contests,  appropriating  them  suitably  to  the  several  gods  and 
seasons  of  the  year.  And  they  shall  have  festivals  of  women, 
distinguishing  those  which  ought  to  be  separated  ^m  the  men*s 
festivals,  and  those  which  ought  not-  Further,  they  shall  not 
confuse  the  infernal  deities  and  their  rites  with  the  gods  who 
[are  termed  heavenly,  and  their  rites,  but  shall  separate  them, 
to  Pluto  his  own  in  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  sacred  to 
according  to  the  law.  To  such  a  deity  warlike  men  should 
entertain  no  aversion,  but  they  should  honor  him  as  being  alwayt 
the  best  friend  of  man.  For  tlie  connection  of  soul  and  body  is 
no  way  better  than  the  dissolution  of  them,  as  I  am  ready  to 
mulntain  quite  serio^isly.     Moreover,  those  who  would  regulate 
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these  m&ttcn  rightly,  sliould  consider,  that  our  city  among  tat 
LBting  cities  has  indeed  no  fellow,  either  in  respect  of  leisare  o^ 
g,^^  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  like  an  indi- 
vidual ought  to  live  happily.  And  those  who  would  live 
happily  should  in  the  first  place  do  no  wrong  to  one  another, 
and  ought  not  themselves  to  be  wronged  by  others ;  to  attain 
the  first  is  not  difficult,  but  there  is  great  dilRculty  in  acquiring 
the  power  of  not  being  wronged.  No  man  can  be  perfectly 
secure  against  wrong,  unless  he  has  become  perfectly  good 
and  cities  are  like  individuals  in  tills :  For  a  city  if  good  haa  a 
life  of  peace,  but  if  evil,  a  life  of  war  within  and  without 
Wlierefore  the  citizens  ought  to  practice  war  — not  in  tioM 
of  war,  but  rather  while  they  are  at  peace.  And  every  city 
which  has  any  sense,  should  go  out  to  war  at  least  for  one  day 
in  every  month,  and  for  more  if  the  magistrates  think  fit| 
taking  no  thought  about  winter  cold  or  summer  heat ;  and  they 
should  go  out  in  one  body,  including  their  wives  and  their  chfl- 
dren,  when  the  magistrates  determine  to  lead  forth  the  whole 
people,  or  again  in  portions  only  when  they  are  summoned ; 
and  they  should  always  provide  that  there  should  be  garnet 
and  sacrificial  feasts,  and  they  should  have  tournaments,  imi- 
tatmg,  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  they  can,  real  battles.  And 
they  should  distribute  prizes  of  victory  and  valor  to  the  com- 
petitors, ])as.sing  censures  and  encomiums  on  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  which  they  bear  in  the  contests  and 
in  their  whole  life ;  honoring  him  who  seems  to  be  the  best, 
and  blaming  him  who  is  the  opposite.  And  let  poets  celebrate 
them,  —  not  however  every  poet,  but  only  one  who  in  the  first 
place  is  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  ago ;  nor  should  he  be  one 
who,  although  ho  may  have  musical  and  poetical  gifts,  has  never 
in  his  life  done  any  noble  or  illustrious  action ;  but  those  who 
are  good  and  honorable  in  the  state,  poets  of  noble  actions-* 
let  their  poems  be  sung,  even  though  they  be  not  musicaL 
A.nd  let  the  judgment  of  them  rest  with  the  instructor  of  youth, 
and  the  other  guardians  of  the  laws,  who  shall  give  them  tlui 
prixilego,  and  they  alone  shall  be  free  to  sing ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  shall  not  have  this  liberty.  Nor  shall  any  one  dare 
to  sing  a  song  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  guardians  of  tlie  laws,  not  even  if  his  strain  be  sweeter 
than  the  songs  of  Thamyras  and  Orpheus ;  but  only  such  poeOM 
as  have  been  judged  sacred  and  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  audi 
as  are  the  works  of  good  men,  works  of  praise  or  bhune,  which 
bave  been  deemed  to  fulfill  their  design  fairly. 
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V      The  regulations  about  war,  and  about  liberty  of  speech  'm 

m   poetry,  ought  to  apply  equally  to  meu  and  women.     The  legk' 

lator  may  be  imagined  to  memorialize  himself  in   the  following 

le.ins :  With  what  object  did  I  bring  up  my  citizens  and  order 

the  whole  city  ?     Were  they  not  to  be  competitors  in  the 

est  of  all  contents,  and  have  they  not  Inuumcrable  n* 

To  be  sure,  would  be  the  natural  reply*    Well,  but  if  we 
training  boxers^  or  [mncratiast^  or  any  oilier  sort  of  ath* 
would  they  never  meet  until  the  hour  of  contest  arrived  ; 
should  we  do  nothing  to  prepare    ourselves  previously? 
I  Surely,  if  we  were  boxers,  we  should  have  been  learning  to 
I  fight  for  many  days  before,  and  exercising  ourselves  by  imitat- 
ing all  those   blows  and  wards  which  we  were  intending   to 
execute  in  the  hour  of  conflict ;  and  in  order  that  we  might 
come  as   near  to  reality   as   possible,   instead  of  cestuses   we 
f hould  have  our  arms  bound  round  with  boxing-glove^  that  the 
(  olows  and  the  wards  might  be  practiced  by  us  to  the  utmost  cf 
i  our  power  ?     And  if  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  competi- 
tors, without  fearing  the  laughter  of  fools,  should  we  not  have 
I  Tentured  to  hang  up  a  lifeless  image  and  practice  at  that  ?     Or 
f  if  we  had  no  adversary  at  all,  animate  or  inanimate,  should  we 
not  venture  in  the  dearth  of  antagonists  to  spar  with  ourselves  ? 
In  what  otlier  manner  would  any  one  suppose  that  we  oould 
Btudy  the  art  of  self-defense  ? 

Cle.  The  way  which  you  mention,  Stranger,  would  he  the 
»  only  way. 

Ath,  And  shall  the  warriors  of  our  city,  who  are  destined 
when  occasion  calls  to  enter  the  greatest  of  all  contests,  and  to 
Eght  for  their  lives,  and  their  childrent  and  their  property,  and 
the  whole  city,  be  worse  prepared  than  combatants  of  this  sort  1 
And  will  the  legislator,  out  of  fear  that  their  practicing  with 

I  one  another  may  appear  ridiculous^  not  command  them  to  go 
out  to  practice  war,  and  ordain  that  every  day  the  soldiers  shall 
perform  lesser  exercises  without  arms,  niaking  daocmg  and  all 
gymnastic  tend  to  this  end  ;  will  he  not  require  that  3iey  ahaU 
practice  some  gymnastic  exercises,  great  or  small,  as  often  aa 
every  month  ;  and  that  they  shall  have  contesta  one  with 
anotiier  in  every  part  of  the  country,  seizing  upon  posts  and 
tying  in  ambush,  and  imitating  in  every  respect  the  reality  of 
war ;  fighting  with  boxing-gloves  and  hurling  javelins,  and 
using  weapons  somewhat  dangerous^  and  as  nearly  as  ix>ssible 
^ike  the  true  ones  in  order  that  the  sport  may  not  be  altogeiLi^ 
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without  fear,  but  muy  have  terrorfi,  uxid  to  a  ci'rt.uu 
ahow  the  man  who  has  courage  aud  thi?  m:iii  nhu  L:lh  nut' 
and  that  the  honor  and  dUhouor  which  are  assigned  lo  them  re- 
upectivelj,  may  prepare  the  wholo  city  for  tho  true  conflict  jt 
life  ?  If  any  one  die**  in  these  mimic  contxjstA,  tho  homicide  if 
involuntary,  and  wo  will  mj&ke  the  slayer,  when  he  ha^  been 
purified  according  to  law,  to  be  pure  of  bloody  considering  that 
if  a  few  men  should  die,  others  as  good  as  they  will  be  bam ; 
but  that  if  fear  is  dead,  then  that  the  citizens  will  never  And  a 
test  of  superior  and  inferior  in  desert,  which  is  a  far  groat^r 
evil  to  tlie  state  than  the  other* 

Ok»  We  are  quite  agreed,  Stranger,  that  we  should  leghilata 
about  such  things,  and  that  the  whole  state  should  practioa 
fhem* 

AtL  And  what  is  the  reaaon  why  dances  and  oonte>sta  of  tldf 
lort  Ivirdly  ever  exist  in  states,  at  least  not  to  any  extent  wortli 
speaking  of?  Is  this  due  to  the  ignonmoe  of  mankind  and  thaxr 
legislators  ? 

Ck,  Perhaps. 

JM,  Certainly  not,  tweet  OetntaA ;  there  are  two  caue^ 
which  are  quite  enough  to  acootmt  for  the  deflcien^. 

CU.  What  are  they? 

Ath^  One  cause  Is  the  love  of  wealth,  which  wholly  ahsorlM 
men,  and  never  for  a  moment  allows  tliem  to  think  of  anything 
but  their  own  private  possessions ;  on  this  the  soal  of  every 
citizen  hangs  suspended,  and  can  attend  to  nothing  but  his  daily 
gain  ;  and  every  man  is  ready  to  learn  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, aud  to  follow  any  pursuit  which  tends  to  this  end,  and  he 
laughs  at  every  other :  that  is  one  reason  why  a  city  will  not 
be  in  earnest  about  any  good  and  honorable  pursuiL  From  an 
insaUable  love  of  gold  and  sflver,  every  man  is  willing  to  en- 
dure the  practice  of  any  art  or  contrivance,  seemly  or  iinseemiy, 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  ricli ;  and  will  make  no  objection  to 
performing  any  action,  holy  or  unholy,  and  utterly  base,  if  only 
like  a  beast  he  liuve  the  power  of  eating  and  drinking  all  sorti 
of  thingSt  and  procuring  for  himself  in  every  sort  of  way  th« 
gratification  of  his  lusts- 

CU.  True. 

Ath.  Let  this,  then,  be  deemerl  one  of  the  causei  which  pr^ 
vents  statefi  from  pursuing  in  an  efHcient  manner  the  art  of  war 
or  any  other  noble  aim^  but  makes  the  orderly  and  tempersis 
part  of  mankind  into  merchanta  and  captains  of  ships,  and  itr 
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fs&ti,  and  converts  the  valiiuit  sort  ttita  tliiCiTM  luul  buff  larVt 
and  robbers  of  temples,  and  noleiit^  lyrannical  p^rianii  i  „^^ 
many  of  whom  are  Dot  without  abtlity,  but  thbj  are  tin* 
fortunate* 

Gte.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath*  Must  not  they  be  utterly  anlbrtutmte  whose  soult  ara 
compelled  to  pass  through  Hie  always  huug^Hiig  ? 

Ck*  Then  that  is  one  cause^  Stranger ;  but  you  implied  tltat 
there  was  another. 

Ath,  Thank  you  for  reminding  me. 

Cle^  The  insatiable  life-long  love  of  wealthi  aa  you  wore  nay* 
lug,  b  one  cause  which  abeorba  mankind,  and  proTentJi  thnm 
^m  rightly  practicing  the  arts  of  war ;  I  admit  that,  and  now 
tell  me,  what  is  the  other  ? 

Aih.  Bo  you  ima^e  that  I  delay  because  1  am  In  a  per 
plexity  ? 

C(e.  No,  we  do  not  think  that ;  but  wo  think  that  fon  ar« 
loo  severe  upon  this  sort  of  temper,  of  which  yon  soem  in  tlw 
present  discussion  to  have  a  peculiar  disUke, 

Aik  That  h  a  very  fiiir  rebuke.  Stranger  |  and  1  will  now 
proceed  to  the  second  cause* 

(77e.  Proceed. 

Ath,  I  say  that  goremmenta  are  a  cauae  —  rla^KK:mi!y,  uli- 
garchy,  tyranny,  oonceming  which  I  have  often  ipfiktm  in  the 
previous  discourse — in  reality,  they  are  not  govif  num^tiu,  ft  ft 

knone  of  them  exercises  a  Toluntary  rule  over  voluntAry  HiiUj^xr-u  t 
they  may  be  truly  called  state*  of  diacord,  tn  which  the  <^nv4*fTi- 


la  voluntary,  and  Che  tul^ecli  always  obey  ngiuxxt  their 
win,  and  have  to  be  eoeroed ;  aod  the  ruler  Ibara  the  aubjeeli 
and  will  noi»  if  he  can  helpy  allow  him  to  beoome  either  nobliiy 
or  rich^  or  strong,  or  Yaitmnt,  or  warlike  at  alL  Tbiie  two  am 
Ibe  onaes  of  alawat  all  enla,  and  of  the  enk  of  mhkk  I  haf# 
been  ipeakiiig  tbey  are  the  special  caoaca.  Bui  tlia  slala  Ibr 
whidi  we  are  hp^htidog  has  eKsped  ihoa  both  %  ft»r  htsr  cttiiieoa 
Ifeare  the  greatest  Iciav^  and  tkey  are  woi  aotgaet  lo  ooa  an- 
oiiier,  and  will,  I  iMak,  te  made  by  tiieae  laws  iha  rwfm*^  of 
lov^ers  of  laoiiey.  oiksi  a  ooostttatMni  nay  Iwi  naaooabiy  cv^ 
posed  to  be  the  only  one  cxialinf  wUeh  wiD  aeoeiil  iba  edae^ 
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testa,  that  oidjr  Uie  Avarllke  iart  of  Uiem  ore  lo  be  pnictiood  and 
to  have  pme^  of  victory  ;  and  tho8€  which  are  not  military  %n 
to  be  given  up.  The  military  sort  had  blotter  be  completely 
described  uud  established  by  law ;  and  first,  we  will  lay^  dows 
what  relntc^  to  rutiaiug  and  Bwifttieis. 

Ck.  That  we  wilL 

Ailu  Certainly  the  most  military  of  all  qualities  is  genenl 
aetivity  of  body»  whether  of  foot  or  haad*      For  ruaniug  away 
and  taking  an  enemy,  qaickneBs  of  foot  is  required ;  bal 
hand-to-hand  conflict  and  combat  need  vigor  and  strength* 

OU,  Certainly. 

Ath,  KelUier  of  them  can  attain  their  greatest  effieSexu^ 
W'thout  arms, 

Qk,  How  can  they  ? 

Ath*  Then  our  herald,  in  accordance  with  the  prevaOing 
practice,  will  first  eummon  the  runner ;  he  will  appear  armed, 
for  to  mi  unarmed  competitor  we  will  not  give  a  prize.  And  he 
Bhall  enter  first  who  is  to  nui  tha  single  course  in  armor;  next, 
he  who  is  to  run  the  double  cour»«  ;  thinl,  he  who  b  to  run  the 
horse  courno  i  and  fuurtiily,  he  who  {%  to  nm  the  long  course ; 
the  fifth  class  whom  we  start,  shall  bo  the  first  who  goes  forth 
in  complete  armor,  —  and  he  shall  run  a  course  of  sixty  stadia 
to  some  temple  of  Ares  —  him  we  will  call  the  heavy -armed 
runner ;  he  shall  run  over  smooth  ground,  and  his  competitor 
shall  be  an  archer,  and  carry  tlie  equipments  of  an  archer,  and 
ho  shall  run  a  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  over  the  mountaina» 
and  across  every  sort  of  country,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis ;  this  shall  be  the  order  of  the  contest,  and  we  will 
wait  for  them  until  they  return,  and  will  give  a  prixe  to  the 
conqueror  in  each, 

CU.  Yery  good. 

AtL  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  oontesta*— 
one  of  boys,  another  of  beardless  youths,  and  a  third  of  men. 
For  the  youths  we  will  ^x  the  length  of  the  contest  at  two 
thirds,  and  for  the  boys  at  half  of  the  entire  course,  whether 
they  contend  as  archers  or  as  heavy-armed*  Touching  me 
women  :  let  the  girU  who  are  not  grown  up  compete  naked  In 
the  stadium  and  the  double  course,  ami  the  horse  course  and 
the  long  couree,  and  1  ^i  them  run  on  the  race-ground  itaelf 
\hose  who  are  thirteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  until  tiieir 
marriage  shall  continue  to  shure  in  contests  if  they  are  no* 
more  than  twenty,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  nm  up  to  eight 
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•an ;  Aud  they  sliall  deaceod  into  tlie  aiena  In  suiuiblo  Jreiieii 
Let  Uiese  be  the  regoUtionfi  about  oonteais  in  nmolu^  both  Ibr 
meu  and  women. 

Respectiiig  conteats  of  strength,  inateiid  of  wreitllng  A&d 
limOar  contests  of  the  heavier  sort^  we  will  lustitute  con  flic  t»  la 
Armor  of  one  a^inst  one,  and  two  against  two^  and  to  ou  up 
to  ten  agjunst  ten.  A%  to  what  a  man  ought  not  to  suflbr  or 
do,  and  to  what  extent,  in  order  to  gain  the  victory,  as  ui  wrtal- 
Iing,  the  masters  of  the  art  have  laid  down  wliat  is  fair  and 
what  IB  not  fair,  so  in  fighting  in  armor,  wo  ought  to  call  In 
skillful  persona,  who  shall  determine  for  us  and  be  our  assetaon 
in  the  work  of  legislation ;  they  shall  saj  who  deaaires  to  \m 
victor  in  this  sort  of  combats,  and  what  he  la  not  to  do  or 
auffer,  and  in  like  manner  what  rule  determines  who  b 
defeated ;  and  let  the  same  ordinances  apply  to  women  untO 
they  are  married  as  well  as  to  men.  Tbe  combat  with  light 
Khields  shall  be  instead  of  the  pancratium ;  they  sliall  contend 
with  bows  and  light  shields  and  javelins  and  slings  and  throw- 
ing of  stones  by  hand  ;  and  they  shall  make  law»  about  them 
and  give  rewards  and  prizes  to  him  who  best  fulfilU  th«  ordi- 
nances of  the  law  about  them. 

Next  in  order  we  shall  have  to  legislate  about  the  horse  con- 
teats*  Now,  we  do  not  need  many  horses,  for  they  cannot  be 
nf  much  use  in  a  country  like  Crete,  and  henoo  wo  naturally  do 
not  take  ranch  pains  about  the  rearing  of  them  or  about  their 
races.  There  is  no  one  who  keeps  a  chariot  umong  ujk  nnd  any 
rivalry  in  such  matters  would  be  altogether  out  of  place :  there 
would  be  no  sense  nor  any  sembknoe  of  senile  In  instituting  con* 
testa  which  are  not  after  the  manner  of  our  country*  And^  there- 
IbrOv  we  give  our  prizes  for  single  horses  and  for  colts  who  have 
not  cast  their  teeth,  and  for  those  who  are  intermediale  between 
tlie  faU-grown  and  the  colts^  and  also  for  the  ftiU -grown  homee 
themselves ;  and  thus  our  equestrian  games  will  aeoord  witii 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Let  them  have  oonfiiet  and  rivalry 
in  these  matters  in  accordance  with  the  law^and  let  the  oaloneli 
and  generals  of  horse  have  ^ven  to  them  io  conunoD  the  decia- 
km  abont  aU  coanes  and  about  the  armed  (>>  -^  in  thetn. 

B«i  fcr  the  unarmed  we  ought  not  to  legisL  in  gyiiv 

aastic  exercises  or  in  these  ocHiteata.  On  the  Qiher  hand,  the 
Cretan  bowman  or  javeltn-man  who  figbu  m  annor  oo  lioree- 
ii  ■aefhl,  and  therefore  we  may  as  well  place  a  competUioB 
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forced  iy  compete  by  kws  aud  ordinances  ;  but  if  the  pm 
lattructions  have  jp-own  into  a  habit  with   thorn,  aud   their 
tur«  does  not  reftiso  to  sliaro  iu  the  contcint,  mfiltlcns  Jind  boji 
Alike,  let  them  be  lUlowed,  mid  no  blame  to  them. 

Thus  die  competition  and  the  mode  of  learning  gyniaaF*ic 
have  been  described ;  aud  wo  have  spoken  also  of  th«i  lolb  of 
the  contest,  and  of  daDy  exorcise  in  the  bouse  of  the  teaeher. 
Like wise,  what  relates  to  music  has  ",»•  the  ino§t  part, 

completed.     But  what  relates  to  the  i  ^  and  their  voca* 

tlori,  and  the  contests  of  choruses  which  are  u>  perfonn  at  fcoata, 
■haU  be  arranged  wheii  the  months  and  days  and  years  have 
lieen  appointed  for  gods  and  deml-goda,  whether  every  third 
„jj^  year,  or  again  every  dfth  year,  or  in  whatever  way  or  tiuui- 
ner  the  gods  may  put  Into  men's  mludiii  the  dintribatioit 
and  order  of  them*     At  the  same  time,  we  may  exp  rho 

musical  contesu  will  bo  celobrated  iu  turn  by  the  *  '"'f 

the  judges,  and  the  instructor  of  youth  and  the  guardian 
law  meeting  together  for  tliis  very  purpose,  and  thci**.^*.-- 
becoming  legislators  of  the  times  and  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  choral  oonteais  aud  of  dancing  in  general.  What  they 
ought  severally  to  be  in  language  and  song,  and  in  the  admix- 
ture of  hannony  with  rhythm  and  the  danoei  had  been  often 
declared  by  the  original  legislator  ;  and  his  sncooBsors  ought  to 
/(;Uow  him,  making  the  games  and  Maeritices  duty  to  correspond 
at  fitting  times,  ^ud  appointing  public  festivals*  It  is  not  difB* 
cult  to  determine  how  the^e  and  tlie  like  matters  may  liave  a 
regidar  order ;  nor,  again*  does  any  trans fjositioii  of  tliem  in- 
volve any  great  gain  or  loss  to  the  state.  There  is,  however, 
another  matter  which  is  of  great  importjuice,  and  of  which  men 
are  hard  to  be  persuaded  ;  to  legislate  about  this  should  be  the 
Work  of  God,  if  tliere  were  any  possibility  of  obtaining  fn>ta 
him  an  onlinanca.  But  seeing  that  divine  aid  is  not  to  lie  had« 
there  appears  to  be  a  need  of  some  bold  man  who  specially 
honors  plainness  of  speech,  and  will  say  outright  what  U  boat 
for  the  city  and  citizens,  —  ordaining  what  is  good  and  con- 
venient for  the  whole  stiito  amid  the  corruptions  of  human  Bouli, 
op[>osing  Uie  mightiest  lusts,  and  having  no  mim  his  helper  biU 
himself,  8tan<ling  alone  and  following  reason  only. 

Ck,  What  is  this,  Stranger,  that  you  are  saying?  For  thoi 
fiur  we  do  not  understand  your  meaning. 

AtL  I  dare  say  ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  myself  morQ 
ci^virly.     Wlien  I  came  to  the  subject  of  eclucutioit,  I 
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jronng  meu  and  maid  ens  holding  friendljr  iateicaorso  with  one 
'  suotlien     And  there  oatumlly  arose  In  mj  mind  a  sort  of  ap* 
Iprehension  —  I  could  not  help  tliinking  how  oae  is  to  deal  with 
city  In  which  youths  and  maidens  are  well  nurtured,  and  hava 
lnothing  to  do,  and  are  not  undergoing  the  eotces^lve  and  senrile 
oiU  which  extinguish  wantonnesa,  and  whose  only  cares  during 
'their  whole  life  are  sacrilices  and  festivals  and  danoea.    How,  is 
iuch  a  Gtate  as  this,  will  they  abstain  from  desires  which  thrust 
nany  a  tnim  and  woman  into  perdition ;  and  from  which  reatoOy 
Ess^^uming  the  fuuctious  of  law,  cammands  them  to  abstain  t    ^^^ 
iThe  ordinances  already  made  may  posaibly  get  the  better 
[if  most  of  these   desires ;  the  prohibitioa  of  azoessive  wealth 
a  Tcry  considerable  gain  in  tlte  directioQ  of  temperance^  anil 
^ilie  whole  education  of  our  youth  imposes  a  law  of  moderaUon 
on  them ;  moreover,  the  eye  of  the  rulers  is  requirod  always  to 
^atch  over  tlie  young,  and  never  to  lose   sight  of  them  i  and 
[lese  provisions  do,  as  far  as  human  means  can  effect  anything, 
exercise  a  regulating  influence  upon  the  desires  in  general.    But 
how  can  we  take  precaationa  against  the  loves  of  boys  and  girUi 
Land  of  men  and  women,  £rom  which  innumerable  evUs  have 
toome  upon  individuals  and  cities  ?    How  shall  we  devise  a  rem* 
[iy  which  will  be  a  way  of  escape  out  of  so  great  a  danger  ? 
I^ruly^  Cleiuiiis,  there  ia  a  difficulty  about  that^      In  many  ways 
I  the  island  of  Crete  and  Lacedaemon  furniiih  a  great  help  to  those 
rho  make  peculiar  laws  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  lovej  as  we  are 
lalone,  I  must  confess  that  they  are  quit«  iigainst  us.    For  if  any 
iDne  following  nature  should  lay  down  the  law  which  existed  b&- 
I  lore  the  days  of  Laius,  and  declare  that  nature  deprecated  un* 
L  natural  lusts,  adducing  the  animals  as  a  proof  that  such  uniona 
jwere  monstrous,  he   might  prove  his   point,  but  he  would  be 
I 'wholly  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  your  states.     Further, 
[this  practice  is  repugnant  to  a  principle  which  we  say  that  a 
legi»]ator  should  always  observe,  for  we  are  always  inquiring 
which  of  our  enactments  tends  to  virtue  and  which  not.     And 
•appose  we  grant  that  this  love  is  accounted  by  law  to  be  hon- 
orable, or  at  least  not  disgracefuli  how  about  virtue  ?  Will  such 
pas^ons  implant  in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  seduc^  the  habit  of 
murage*  or  in  tlie  soul  of  the  seducer  the  priuciide  of  temper- 
ance?   Who  will  ever  believe  this?  or  ratheri  who   will  not 
blame   the  eflfemlnacy  of  him  who  yields   to   pleasiire-s  and  is 
iinable  to  hold  out  against  them  ?    Will  not  all  men  censure  ai 
womanly  him  who  imitates  the  wonkac  ?    And  what  human  be« 
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ing  wiH  establish  by  law  such  a  practice  ?  CerUinly  no  one 
jvQ-  has  in  his  mind  die  imago  of  true  law.  How  can  wo  pro^ 
that  what  I  am  Baying  ia  true?  Ho  who  would  nghtiy 
consider  these  matters  must  ieo  the  nature  of  friendship  and 
deeire,  and  of  these  so-called  lorei,  for  they  are  of  two  kindly 
and  out  of  the  two  arises  a  third  kind*  having  the  same  naziM  ( 
and  this  simllaritj  of  name  causes  all  the  difficultj  Odd  ob>» 
uoirity, 

€le.  How  is  that? 

Aih,  Likeness  m  virtue  and  equality  is  a  principle  of  friend* 

ship ;  and  that  which  is  In  want  is  the  friend  of  that  which  hat 

abundance,  though  they  are  difforent  in  kind.    And  when  either 

of  these  friend  ships  b«.i  comes  excessive,  we  term  the  excess  love. 

Cle.  Very  true. 

AOu  The  friendship  which  arises  from  contrarleB  is  horrihio 
and  coarse,  and  has  often  no  tie  of  communion ;  but  that  which 
anses  from  likeness  is  gentle,  and  has  a  tie  of  communion,  which 
lasts  through  life.  As  to  the  mixed  sort,  which  is  made  up  ^ 
them  both,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  difilcutty  in  determining  what 
he  who  is  possessed  by  this  third  love  tiesires ;  moreover,  he  is 
drawn  (Uflereul  wrijs,  and  is  in  doubt  Iwjtweeu  the  two  princi- 
ples ;  the  one  exhorting  bim  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  youth,  and 
the  other  forbidding  him.  For  the  one  \%  a  lover  of  the  body, 
and  hungers  after  beauty,  like  some  fruit  of  autumn,  and  would 
feign  satisfy  himself  witliout  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
beluved  \  the  other  holds  the  desire  of  the  body  to  be  a  second- 
mry  matter,  and  looking  rather  than  loving  with  his  soul,  and 
desiring  the  soul  of  tlve  other  in  a  becoming  manner,  regardi 
the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  love  as  wantonness  ;  he  reverences 
and  respects  temperance  and  courage  and  magnanimity  and 
wisdom,  itnd  wishes  to  live  chastely  with  the  chaste  object  of 
his  aftection*  Now  the  sort  of  love  whi<^  ti  made  up  of  tlie 
other  two  is  that  which  we  have  described  as  the  third.  Seeing 
then  that  there  are  these  three  sorts  of  love,  ought  the  law  to 
prohibit  and  forbid  them  idl  to  exist  among  us  ?  Is  it  nol 
rather  clear  that  we  should  wish  to  have  in  the  state  the  love 
which  is  of  virtue  and  which  desires  the  beloved  youth  to  be 
the  best  possible  ;  and  the  other  two,  if  possible^  we  should 
hinder  ?    What  do  you  say,  friend  Megillus  ? 

Meg.  I  think.  Stranger,  you  are  altogether  right  in  what  yo* 
have  been  saying. 

Atk,  I  knew  weU,  my  fi4end^  that  I  should  obtain  jom  ait 
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lent;  and,  without  fhrther  aDaljnDg  i\ie  intentions  of  jour 
Uw  in  reference  to  these  matters,  I  will  accept  your  aasent  to 
the  argument-  I  will  endeavor  to  pacify  Cleimas,  ajid  gain  hii 
•ssant  at  some  other  time.  I  am  satisiied  wttli  your  admisiloDB, 
and  now  let  us  go  through  the  lawa. 

J%.  Very  right.  ^^ 

AUiu  At  this  Tery  moment  I  see  a  way  of  Impositig  tills 
law,  which,  in  one  respect,  is  easy^  bat  in  another  is  of  the  a^ 
most  diiSculty. 

3hg,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

AJu  We  are  all  aware  that  most  men,  in  spite  of  their  law* 
less  natores,  are  very  strictly  and  precisely  restndned  from  in- 
terooarse  with  the  £j^r,  and  this  not  at  all  i^nst  theb  will,  bat 
entirely  with  their  will. 

Meg.  When  is  that  ? 

Atk,  When  any  one  has  a  brother  or  sister  who  is  fair ;  and 
about  a  son  or  daughter  the  same  unwritten  law  holds,  and  is  a 
most  jierfect  safeguard,  so  that  no  open  or  secret  oonuectloa 
©T©r  takes  place  betweeji  them.  Nor  does  the  thought  of  sodi 
a  tluDg  ever  enter  at  all  into  the  mmds  of  most  of  them* 

Me0,  Very  true. 

Atk.  Does  not  a  little  word  extinguish  all  pleasures  of  that 
irt? 

Meg,  What  is  that  word  ? 

Ailu  The  declaration  that  they  are  unholy,  hated  of  God, 
and  most  in^unous ;  and  is  not  the  reason  of  this  that  no  one 
has  ever  said  the  opposite,  but  every  one  from  his  earliest  di»yi 
has  heard  men  saying  the  same  about  them  always  and  eveiy 
where>  whether  in  comedy  or  in  the  graver  language  of  tragedy  ? 
When  the  poet  introduces  on  the  stage  a  Thyestes  or  an  Oedi- 
pos,  or  a  Macareus  having  secret  intercourse  with  his  sister,  he, 
when  he  is  fbund  oat,  is  ready  to  kill  himself  aa  the  penal^  of 
bis  sin. 

Meg.  You  are  very  right  in  saying  that  rumor,  which  no 
Ikreath  of  opposition  ever  assails,  baa  a  marvelous  power, 

Ath.  Am  I  not  al^o  right  in  saying  that  the  legislator  who 
wanta  to  master  any  of  the  pafsions  which  master  man  may 
easily  know  how  to  subdue  them  ?  He  will  consecrate  the  evil 
report  of  them  among  all,  slaves  and  freemen,  women  and  liiil* 
iren,  throughout  the  city.  That  will  be  the  surest  fbuudatiaB 
if  the  law  which  he  can  make. 
▼«*  rf  at 
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Mtg    Tei  \  bit  how  will  he  erer  suc^'i^efl  in  making  all 
kind  wiJling  to  ujie  tlie  soune  l&QguAge  about  tbc^jc  things  ? 

Ath*  A  goorl  objection  ;  but  I  wub  saying  Just  now  tlmt  I  had 
»  way  to  make  men  u»6  natural  love  and  ttl»taiu  from  unnat^ 
jj^f.  tiraU  not  intentionally  destroying  the  leed:*  of  human  In* 
crease*  or  sowing  them  in  stony  places,  m  which  they  will 
take  no  root ;  and  Umt  1  would  command  them  to  ab&tidn  too 
from  any  female  field  of  increase  in  which  thai  whirh  i*  town 
i«  notlikely  to  grow.  Now,  if  a  luw  to  this  eflWt  could  only 
be  made  peqietuaL  and  j^aiii  an  authority  such  as  already  pre* 
vente  intercourse  of  parents  and  children  —  Huch  a  law  extend* 
Ing  to  other  ften^ual  desires,  and  conquering  them^  would  bo  the 
iource  of  ten  thousand  hlossiiigjii,  For»  in  the  first  pl»cei 
moderation  ib  the  Jippo  hit  merit  of  nature^  and  drtters  men  from 
all  frenzy  and  madness  of  love,  and  from  all  iidulu^ries  and  im- 
moderate use  of  meats  and  drinks^  and  makes  tliem  gt>cMl  friendj 
to  their  own  wxvea*  And  innumerable  other  benefiu  would  re- 
sult if  Buch  a  law  could  only  bo  enforced.  I  can  imagine  aooMi 
luftty  youth  who  i«  standing  by,  and  who»  on  hearing  tlii«  onacl- 
ment,  declares  in  BcurrilouH  termn.  Unit  we  arc  making  foolijiU 
tind  impossible  laws,  and  tills  the  world  with  his  outctry.  That 
WB*  what  induee<l  me  U)  say  that  I  knew  a  way  of  enacting  and 
perpetuating  such  a  law,  which  waa  very  easy  in  one  respect^ 
but  in  another  most  difficult.  There  is  no  ditHculty  in  seeing 
that  such  a  law  is  pon^iblct  and  in  what  way  ;  for^  as  I  wan  say- 
ii:^,  the  ordinance  once  consecrated  would  master  the  soul  of 
every  man,  and  terrify  him  into  obetlience.  But  matter*  have 
now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  enactment  of  tlie  law  seemf 
to  be  impossible,  and  not  likely  to  take  place  even  In  our  mod* 
eat  8tat6«  just  aa  the  contlnuanoe  of  an  entire  state  in  the  prao 
tice  of  common  meals  U  also  deemed  impossible.  And  altliougl 
this  latter  is  partly  disproven  by  tlie  fact  of  their  oxtstenci 
among  you,  still  even  in  your  cities  the  common  meals  of 
women  would  be  regarded  as  unnatural  and  impossible*  I  wmr 
thinking  of  the  rebdlloiisness  of  mankind  when  I  suid  Umt  tbt 
permanent  esUblishment  of  these  thinga  is  very  difUcolt. 

Mtg.  Very  true. 

Aih.  Shalt  I  try  and  find  some  sort  of  persiaasive  argiuoeu 
which  will  prove  to  you  that  such  enaotments  are  pouiblo,  and 
not  beyond  human  nature  ? 

€U,  By  all  means* 

Mk,  Ii  a  man   more  likely  to  abstain  from  the  pleasnrai  o# 
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love  and  to  do  what  he  is  hidden  ahoiit  them,  when  his  bodj  ii 
[  iu  a  good  oonditiou,  or  when  he  b  in  an  ill  condition,  and  out 
tif  training  ? 

Ci€.  He  will  be  ^  more  temperate  when  he  is  in  training  ? 
Ath.  And  have  we  not  heard  of  Iccus  of  Tarentam,  who, 
ith  a  view  to  the  Olympic  and  other  contests,  in  hig  xeal  ^^^ 
3t  his  art,  and  also  because  he  was  of  a  manly  and  tem- 
eraLe  oonstitudou,  never  had  any  connection  with  a  woman  or 
*  yootli  during  the  whole  time  of  his  training?  And  the  same 
said  of  Orison  and  Astylus  and  Diopompus  and  many  otherg, 
nd  yet,  Cleinias,  they  were  far  worse  educated  in  their  minds 
yours  and  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  their  bodies  &r  more 

Cle*  It  is  quite  true  that  this  ts  often  affirmed  as  a  matter  of 
ct  by  the  ancients  about  these  athletes. 

A(L  jind  shall  they  be  willing  to  abstain  from  what  is  ordi- 
narity  deemed  a  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  in  wresUiDgi 
running,  uud  the  like  ;  and  our  young  men  be  incapable  of  a 
similar  endurance  for  the  sake  of  a  much  nobler  victory,  which 
is  the  noblest  of  all,  as  from  their  youth  upwards  we  will  tell 
them,  charming  them,  as  we  hope,  into  the  belief  of  this,  bj 
tales  in  prose  and  verse  ? 

Clep  Of  what  victory  are  you  speaking  ? 

AtA^  Of  the  victory  over  pleasure,  in  winning  which  they 
will  live  happily,  or  if  conquered  the  reverse  of  happily.  And, 
further,  will  not  the  fear  of  impiety  enable  them  to  master  that 
whicli  other  inferior  people  have  mastexed? 

^CIe.  That  may  be  certainly  expected  of  Uiem- 
A(/t.  And  since  we  have  reached  this  point  in  our  legialatioxiy 
and  have  iiillen  into  a  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  vices  of  man- 
kind, I  affirm  that  our  ordinance  should  simply  run  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  Our  citizens  ought  not  to  fall  below  the  nature 
of  birds  and  beasts  In  general,  who  are  bom  in  great  crowds, 
and  remain  until  the  age  for  procreation  virgin  and  unnmrried : 
when  arriving  at  the  proper  time  of  life  they  are  coupled,  male 
and  female,  and  graciously  pair  together,  and  live  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  holiness  and  iimocence,  abiding  firmly  in  thmr 
original  compact:  surely  they  ought  to  be  better  than  the 
animals.  But  if  they  are  corrupted  by  the  other  Hellenes  and 
the  common  practice  of  barbarians*  and  they  see  with  their  eyes 
end  hear  with  their  ears  of  the  so-called  illicit  love  everywhere 
prevailing  among  them,  and  they  themselves  are  not  able  to  gel 
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die  bettor  of  the  tamptjitioti,  the  giuinliaufl  of  the  UiTj 

lug  the  functiotiB  of  la\irgiver8f  sbiUl  devi«e  a  seeoud  law  agaiMi 

them. 

Ok,  And  what  law  would  yoa  advise  them  to  paaa  K 
this  one  failed  ? 
AtL  Clearly,  Oeiiuas,  the  one  which  would  natoiully  follow, 
CU.  What  is  that? 

Aih.  Our  citizeus  should  not  allow  pleasures  to  atrenglheii 
with  iudulgeuce^  but  should  by  toil  divert  the  aliment  and  er» 
uberauce  of  them  into  other  part«  of  the  body  ;  and  thU  will 
happen  If  no  immodesty  he    allowed    m  the  pracUoe  of  lovet 

ETheQ  they  will  be  aiihame<l  of  frequent  interooune,  and  they 
will  find  pleasure,  if  seldom  e^joyed^  to  be  a  lena  impunous  mis* 
tress.  They  should  not  be  found  out  doing  anything  of  the 
■ort.     Concealment  shall  be  honorable,  and  nancttoned  both  by  m 

,  eustom  and  unwritten  law  ;  on  the  other  haiuit  to  be  drjtectcd  W 
ball  be  esteemed  dishonorable  ;  but  not  to  abstain  wholly.     In 

[ihls  way  tliere  wiU  be  a  second  legal  standard  of  honorable  and 

Idii^hotiorable,  having  a  second   notion  of  right.     Three  prin- 
tiples  will  comprehend  all  those  corrupt  natures,  whom  wo  calt 

^inferior  to   themselves*  which   is  their  oommon   class,  and  will 
compel  them  not  to  transgress. 
Ck,  What  are  tiiey  ? 

Ath,  The  principle  of  piety,  the  love  of  honor,  and  the  deaira 
of  beauty,  not  m  the  body  but  in  tlie  soul.  These  are,  perhaps, 
romantic  aspirations ;  but  they  are  the  noblest  of  asplrailonSi 
if  they  could  only  be  realized  in  any  state*  and|  God  willingp  m 
the  matter  of  love  we  may  be  able  to  enforce  one  of  two  tilings 
—  either  that  no  one  shall  venture  to  touch  any  person  of  the 
freeborn  or  noble  class  except  his  wedded  wife,  or  sow  the  un» 
ooviseerated  and  bastard  seed  among  harlots,  or  in  barren  and 
unnatural  lusts  ;  or  at  least  we  may  abolish  altogether  the  cOD- 
nection  of  men  with  men  ;  and  as  to  women,  if  any  mun  has 
to  do  witli  any  but  those  who  come  into  his  house  duly  married 
by  sacred  rites,  whether  they  be  bought  or  acquired  in  any 
other  way,  and  he  offends  publicly  in  the  face  of  all  mankind; 
we  shall  be  right  in  enacting  that  he  be  deprived  of  civic  honofi 
and  privileges,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  as  he  truly  is,  a  strangeni' 
Let  this  law,  then,  whether  it  is  one,  or  ought  rather  to  bt 
called  two,  be  Imd  down  respecting  love  in  general,  and  the  in* 
tercourse  of  the  sexes  which  arises  out  of  the  detirefi  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  indulged. 
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Mtg*  I,  for  mj  part,  Stranger,  would  gladly  receiye  th^ 
;iw.     Cleiniaa  shall  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  youwliat 
his  opinion. 

That  I  will,  Megillus,  when  an  opportunity  olfers ;  at 
t^  I  think  that  we  had  better  allow  the  St^'anger  to  pro* 
with  his  lawa. 
•^.  Very  good* 
Atlu  We  had  got  about  as  &r  as  the  establishment  of  the 
on  tables,  which  in  other  places  would  be  difficult,  but  in 
te  no  one  would  think  of  introducing  any  otlier  custom* 
might  arise  a  question  about  the  manner  of  them^ — 
'hether  they  shaD  be  such  as  they  are  here  in  Crete,  or  such 
they  are  in  Lacedaemon,  —  or  is  there  a  third  kind  which 
ij  be  better  than  either  of  them?  The  answer  to  this  que»- 
might  be  easily  discovered,  but  the  discovery  would  do  na 
lod^  for  at  present  they  are  very  well  ordered. 
Leaving  the  common  tables,  we  may  therefore  proceed  to  tho 
eans  of  providing  life.  Now,  in  cities  the  means  of  life  ara 
ed  in  many  ways  and  from  divers  sources,  and  in  general 
two  sources,  whereas  our  city  has  only  one.  For  most  of 
tlie  Hellenes  obtain  their  food  from  sea  and  land,  but  nur  cid* 
sens  from  land  only.  And  this  makes  the  task  of  the  le^sla- 
tor  leas  difficult — half  as  many  laws  will  be  enough,  and  much 
less  than  half;  and  they  will  be  of  a  kind  better  suited  to  free 
men«  For  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  laws  about  ship^wnera 
and  merchants  and  retailers  and  innkeepers  and  tax-oollectora 
and  mines  and  money-lending  and  compound  interest  and  in* 
Lumerable  other  things  —  bidding  good-by  to  these,  he  gives 
ws  to  husbandmen  and  shepherds  and  bee-kee|>6rs,  and  the 
ardians  and  superintendents  of  their  implements;  and  he  haa 
\j  legislated  for  greater  matters,  as,  for  example,  what 
lates  to  marriage  and  the  procreation  and  nurture  of  chlldreo, 
id  education,  and  the  establishment  of  offices  —  and  now  he 
must  direct  his  enactmenta  to  those  who  labor  in  providing 
food. 

Let  us  first  of  all,  then,  have  a  class  of  lavrs  which  shall  be 
celled  the  laws  of  husbandmen.  And  let  the  first  of  them  be 
*lie  law  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  boundaries.  Let  no  one  shift  Um 
bonndary  line  either  of  a  fellow-citizen  who  is  a  neighbor,  or, 
€  he  dwells  at  the  extremity  of  die  land,  of  any  stranger  who 
ii  contiguous  to  him,  considering  that  this  is  truly  ^  to 
paore  the  Immovable,*"  and  every  one  should  l>o  more  will* 
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||ng  to  xnoye  the  largest  rock,  which  b  bot  a  1 ;  thtin 

^leftBt  ttono  wUich  U  the  sworn  arbiter  of  frii  i  li  hatred 

between  neighbors  ;  for  Zeu«,  the  god  of  kindred,  and  Zeus,  thfl 
^od  of  stranger?!,  are  the  witnesses  to  them,  and  when  arotued, 
%erhble  are  their  wars.  He  who  oV>eys  tlio  law  will  never  know 
the  fiiUd  couHe<jiteucea  of  cIJsol)edience,  but  he  who  deapiaes  tha 
law  shall  be  liable  to  a  double  penalty,  the  lirst  coming  from 
the  godst  and  the  second  from  the  law*  For  let  no  one  roliio* 
tartly  remove  tbe  boundaries  of  hii  neighbor*s  land,  and  Lf  mnf 
©ue  does,  let  him  who  will,  inform  the  landowncra,  and  let  thea 
bring  him  into  court,  and  if  he  be  convicted  of  redividlng 
land  by  stealtli  or  by  force,  let  die  court  determine  what 
^  f>ught  to  suffer  or  pay*  In  Uie  next  place,  many  tmall  iiya 
^Hes  done  by  neighbors  to  one  another  through  their  multipli«' 
oatton,  may  cause  a  weight  of  enmity,  and  make  noighborbot^d 
s  very  disagreeable  and  bitter  tiling.  Wherefore  a  man  ougbl^ 
to  be  very  careful  of  committing  any  oflfense  against  hix  neigh* 
bor,  and  et»i>eciully  of  encrtiaehing  on  his  neighbor*!  land  ;  for 
any  man  may  easily  do  harm,  but  not  every  man  can  do  good 
,to  another.  He  who  encroaches  on  his  ncighl>or*s  land*  and 
'transgresses  hifi  boundaries,  shall  mfiko  good  tJie  damage, 
to  cure  him  of  lus  impudence  and  also  of  hb  meanness,  he 
p^  a  double  penalty  to  the  injured  party.  Of  these  ami 
like  matters  the  wardens  of  the  ooimtry  sliall  take 
and  l>e  the  judges  of  thorn  and  assesaors  of  the  damage  ;  in  fhB 
morr^  hnportant  cuses,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  whole  mili» 
^  tary  force  iK'lon^ing  to  any  one  of  tlic  twelve  divisions 
ileeido,  and  in  the  lesser  ciinea  the  oflicers :  or,  again,  if  any 
paj!(ture8  his  cattle  on  his  neighbor's  land,  they  shall  see  tbe 
jury,  and  ai^udge  the  penalty.  And  if  any  one,  by  decoying 
the  bees,  geta  possession  of  another^s  swanns  and  draws  thtm 
to  himself  by  making  noises,  he  shall  pay  the  damage  ;  or  if 
any  one  sets  fire  to  his  own  wood  and  takes  no  care  of  hit 
neighbor's  property,  he  shaU  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  And  if  in  planting  he  does  not  leave  a  fiur  dia* 
tance  between  his  own  and  his  neighbor*a  land,  he  shall  be 
punished,  in  accordance  with  the  enactments  of  many  lawgiven^^ 
whiGh  we  may  use,  not  deeming  it  necessary  that  the  grei 
legislator  of  our  state  should  determine  all  the  tridei 
which  might  be  detuded  by  any  legislator ;  for  example 
husbandmen  have  of  old  bad  excellent  laws  about  waters,  and 
(here  is  no   reason  why  we  should  let  the  stream  of  our  db- 
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fioarae  diysr^d  from  Lhem :  he  who  likes  may  draw  water  fram 
I  the  fbuDtain-head  of  tiie  common  stream  on  to  his  own  l&nd,  if 
he  do  not  cut  off  the  spring  which  clearly  belongs  to  some  other 
owner ;  and  he  may  take  the  water  in  any  directioti  which  he 
pleases,  except  through  a  house  or  temple  or  sepulchre,  but  he 
must  be  careful  to  do  no  harm  beyond  the  cliannel.     And  if 
there  be  in  any  place  a  natural  dryness  of  the  earth,  which  ab* 
I      sorbe  the  rain    frt)m  heaven,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  in  tli8 
^HAupply  of  water,  let  him  dig  down  on  his  own  land  as  fiir  as  tbtt 
^Mlrick  day,  and  if  at  this  depth  he  linds  no  water,  let  him  carry 
^Bwater  from  his  neighbors,  as  much  as  k  required  for  his  »»• 
^'^ants'  drinking,  and  if  his    neighbors,  too,  are  limited  in  thetr 
eupplj,  let  him  have  a  fixed  measure,  which  shall  be  determined 
^by  the  wardens  of  the  couutry.     This  he  shall  receive  each 
ay,  and  on  these  terms  have  a  share  of  his  neighbor's  water. 
If  there  be  heavy  rain,  and  one  of  those  on  the  lower  ground 
njurea  some  tiller  of  the  upper  ground,  or  some  one  who  has  a 
[^dommou  wall,  by  reliising  to  give  them  an  outlet ;  or,  again,  if 
•orne  one  living  on  the  higher  ground  recklessly  lets  off  the 
L       water  on  his  lower  neighbor,  and  they  cannot  come  to  terms 
^■with  one  another,  let  him,  if  he  will,  summon  the  other  in  the 
^^tity  before  the  warden  of  the  city,  or  in  the  country  before  the 
warden  of  the  country,  and  let  him  obtain  a  decision  determin- 
ing what  each  of  them  is  to  do.     And  he  who  will  not  abide  by 
the  decision  shall  suffer  for  his  malignant  and  morose  temper, 
and  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  double  the  damage  to  the  injured 
party,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  magistratee. 

Now,  the  participation  of  fruits  shall  be  ordered  on  this  wise. 

The  goddess  of  Autumn  has  two  gracious  gifts :   one  the  joy  ^ 

i€  Dionysus  which  is  not  treasured  up ;  the  other,  which  nature 

intends  to  be  stored.     Let  this  be  the  law,  then,  concerning  the 

fruita  of  autumn:    He  who  tastes  the  common  or  storing  froita 

^f  autumn,  whetlier  grapes  or  figs,  before  the  season  of  vintage 

r       which  coincides  with  A  returns,  either  on  his  own  land  or  on 

^Bilhat  of  others,  —  let  him  pay  fifty  drachmae,  which  shall  be 

^Biacred  to  Dionysus,  if  he  pluck  them  from  his  own  land ;  and 

If  from  his  neighbor's  land  a  mina,  and  if  from  any  others  two 

thirds  of  a  mina.     And  he  who  would  reap  the  fresh  grapes, 

or  the  fresh  figs  as  ""hey  are  now  termed,  if  he  take  them  off 

bis  own  land,  let  him  pluck  them  how  and  when  he  likes ;  but 

CM  them  from  the  ground  of  others  without  their  leav^ 
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let  blm  In  that  cas^  be  alv^ays  punished  m  aocorGiUioe  with  tli€ 
jj . .  law  which  ordains  that  he  should  not  move  what  bo  hm 
not  laid  down.  And  if  a  slave  touches  any  fruit  of  tliit 
lort^  wtthout  tli<s  consent  of  the  owner  of  Uie  land,  he  shall  be 
hkiiiietn  with  as  many  blows  m  there  are  grapes  on  the  btwch,  or 
Bgs  on  the  fig-ti*oe*     Let  a  metic,  if  he  r  urchase  and 

gather  the  ft"cj*h  autumnal  fruit;  and  if   i  r  is  pacing 

along  the  roiid^  ami  desires  to  etit  the  uutuinnnl  fvwxU  let  Unit 
if  he  will^  take  of  the  fresh  grape  for  himi^tdr  und  a  single  fol* 
lower  without  price,  oh  a  tribute  of  hoBpiullty  ;  but  the  law 
forluda  strangers  &om  sharing  in  the  sort  whioh  is  not  used  to 
eating;  and  if  any  one,  whether  he  be  master  or  slare,  takes 
of  Uiem  in  ignorancct  let  the  slave  be  beaton*  iind  the  niast«r 
be  diinmijised  with  admonitions,  and  instructtxi  to  uUce  of  the 
other  untumnal  fruits  whidri  are  unfit  for  making  raisins  and 
wine,  or  for  laying  by  as  dried  Hgs*  As  to  pears^  and  applesi 
and  pomegranates^  and  iimilar  fhiita*  there  ahidl  be  no  disgrace 
in  taking  them  Bocretly  i  but  he  who  is  found  out,  if  ho  be  of 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age*  shall  b«^  struck  and  l»eat.en  off,  but 
not  wounded  ;  imd  no  freeman  Blmll  hiive  any  right  of  suLi«ilu> 
tion  for  such  blows.  Of  these  fruits  the  strung«r  muy  partake 
fust  as  he  mixy  of  the  fruits  of  autumn.  And  if  an  elder  who  li 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  take  of  thorn  and  cat  them  oti 
the  spot  and  carry  away  nothing,  let  him  {mrtake,  Uke  the 
iitrangor,  of  all  8uch  fruiti*.  If,  however,  he  wil*  not  obey  the 
iaw,  let  him  run  the  rink  of  failing  in  the  competition  of  %nrttie, 
in  case  any  one  takes  notice  of  his  actiouB  before  Uie  judges. 

Water  is  the  greatest  element  of  nutrition  in  gardens,  bat  ii 
easily  polluted.  You  cannot  poison  the  soil,  or  the  tim,  or  the 
air,  which  are  the  other  elements  of  nutrition  in  plan ts«  or  dl* 
vert  them,  or  steal  them  ;  but  all  these  things  may  very  likely 
happen  in  regard  to  water,  which  must  tlierefore  Iw  protected 
by  law  ;  and  let  this  be  the  law ;  If  any  one  intentionally  pol- 
^tes  the  water  of  another,  whether  the  water  of  a  spring,  or 
collected  in  reservoirs,  either  by  poisonous  substances,  or  by 
digging,  or  by  theft,  let  the  injured  parly  bring  the  cause  before 
the  wardens  of  the  city,  and  claim  in  writing  iho  value  of  tb^ 
loss ;  and  if  he  be  found  guilty  of  injuring  the  water  by  dele- 
terious feubjitances,  let  him  not  only  pay  damages,  but  purily  the 
stream  or  the  vessel  which  contains  Uie  water,  in  such  taanoer 
as  the  laws  of  the  interpreters  order  the  puridcation  to  be  coadt 
bj  the  parties  in  each  casa* 
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Witb  respect  to  the  gathering  In  of  the  fnuU  of  the  soil» 
let  a  man,  if  he  pleases^  cany  his  own  fruits  through  any  place 
In  which  he  either  does  no  harm  to  any  one,  or  himgelf 
gains  three  times  as  much  as  his  neighbor  loses.  Now  of 
these  things  the  archons  should  be  made  oogoizant,  as  of  all 
other  thiugsin  which  a  man  int^antionally  does  injury  to  ancther, 
or  to  the  property  of  another,  by  fraud  or  force,  in  the  use 
'irhich  he  makes  of  his  own  property.  AH  these  matters  a  man 
ould  lay  before  the  magistrates,  and  receive  damagest  suppos- 
ing the  injury  to  be  under  three  minae  ;  or  if  he  have  a  charge 
against  another  which  inTolves  a  larger  amount,  let  him  bring 
the  suits  into  the  public  courts  and  have  the  evil-doer  punished* 
But  if  any  of  the  magistrates  appears  to  give  unjust  punishments 
m  the  penalties  which  he  imposes,  let  him  be  adjudged  to  pay 
double  to  the  injured  party.  Any  one  may  bring  the  offenses 
of  magistrates,  in  any  particular  case,  before  the  public  courta* 
There  are  innumerable  little  matters  relating  to  the  modes  of 
punishment,  and  writs  of  action,  and  the  summonses  and  wit- 
nesses to  summons ;  for  example,  whether  two  witnesses  should 
be  required  for  a  summons,  or  how  many,  and  all  such  details 
which  cannot  be  omitted  in  le^lation^  and  are  beneath  the 
wisdom  of  an  aged  legislator.  These  lesser  matters,  as  they 
indeed  are,  in  comparison  with  the  greater  ones,  let  a  younger 
generation  regulate  by  law,  afier  the  patterns  which  have  pre* 
ceded,  and  according  to  their  own  experience  of  the  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  them ;  and  when  they  are  duly  regulated  let 
there  be  no  alteration,  and  let  the  citixens  live  in  the  observance 
of  tJiem« 

Now  of  artisans,  let  the  regulationa  be  as  follows ;  In  the 
first  place,  let  no  native  or  aervant  of  a  native  be  occupied  in 
handicraft  arts ;  for  a  citizen  who  is  to  make  and  preserve  the 
public  order  of  the  state  has  an  art  which  requires  much  study 
Ukd  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  does  not  admit  of  being 
iziadd  a  secondary  occupation ;  and  hardly  any  human  being 
is  capable  of  pursuing  two  professions  or  two  arts  rightly,  or  of 
practicing  one  art  himself  and  superintending  some  one  else 
irho  is  practicing  another.  Let  this,  then,  be  our  first  principle 
^  the  state:  No  one  who  is  a  smith  shall  also  be  a  carpenter, 
and  if  he  be  a  carpenter  he  shall  not  superintend  the  smithes 
art  rather  than  his  own,  under  the  pretext  tliat  in  superintend- 
iDg  many  servants  who  are  working  for  him,  he  is  likely  to 
mperintend  them  better,  because  more  revenue  wiD  accme  to 
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hlai  from  them  thao  fi*om  his  own  art ;  but  let  every 
in  the  sUto  have  one  art,  and  get  his  liring  by  that 
tbo  wardens  of  the  city  labor  to  malniain  tliis  law,  and  if  any 
citlzou  iuolines  to  any  other  art  rather  than  the  i*tudy  of  virtue, 
let  them  punish  him  with  disgrace  and  infamy »  until  thi*y  >»ring 
him  back  into  his  own  right  course  ;  and  if  any  sir.  fesi 

two  arts,  let  them  chaatiae  him  with  bcjndij  and  mori^      ^  tictp 

and  expulsion  from  the  itate,  until  they  compel  him  to  be  ooe 
only  and  not  many. 

But  aa  touching  payments  for  hire,  and  contracta  of  work, 
case  any  one  doeis  wrong  to  any  of  the  citizcnst  or  th©y  do] 
rong  to  any  other,  up  to  fifty  drachmae,  let  the  wanlerui  of 
the  city  decide  the  case ;  but  if  a  greater  amount  is  involved, 
tlieu  let  the  public  court*  decide  according  to  law.  Let  no  oue 
pay  any  duty  either  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goodi ; 
and  as  to  frankincense  and  similar  perftimes,  used  in  the  aervios 
of  the  gods,  whicli  come  from  foreign  parts,  and  purple  and 
other  dyes  which  are  not  produced  in  the  country,  or  the  ma- 
U^riids  of  any  art  which  hnve  lo  be  importL*d,  and  which  are 
not  necessary  — no  one  shoidd  import  them  ;  nor^,  again,  should 
any  one  export  anything  which  is  wanted  in  the  country.  Of 
ill  these  things  lot  there  be  inspectors  and  superintcridenUf 
'  Iftkeu  from  tlie  guanliuns  of  the  law ;  and  they  shall  be  the 
Imlve  next  in  order  to  the  five  seniors*  Ctmceruing  arma,  and 
idl  military  implements*  If  there  l>e  need  of  introducing  any 
art,  or  plant,  or  meul,  either  for  the  purjiose  of  making 
chains,  or  bridles  and  reins  for  animals,  let  the  commanderi  of 
the  horse  and  the  generals  have  authority  over  their  importa- 
tion and  exportation  ;  the  city  shall  give  and  receive  them,  and 
the  guardians  of  the  law  shall  make  tit  and  proper  laws  about 
them.  But  let  there  be  no  retail  trade  for  the  sake  of  money 
making,  either  in  this  or  any  other  article,  in  the  city  or  oowi> 
try  at  all. 

With  respect  to  food  and  the  distribution  of  tlie  produce  of 
ikho  country,  the  right  and  proper  way  seems  to  be  nearly  thai 
rhich  is  the  custom  of  Crete  ;  for  there  all  are  required  to  di 
*" tribute  the  fruits  of  the  soil  into  twelve  parts,  and  in  tliia  way 
consume  tiiem*  Let  the  twelfth  portion  of  each  (as  for  in* 
atanc*?,  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  the  rest  of  tlie  fruitfi 
of  the  earth  shall  follow,  aa  well  as  the  animals  which  are  sold 
in  each  of  the  twelve  divisions)  be  further  divided  into  thi^e 
|Mrttj  one  part  for  freemen,  another  for  their  servants*  and 
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third  part  for  cmftsmea,  imd  in  general  for  the  strangers,  and 

uiy  sojourners  who  may  be  dwelling  in  the  citj«  aad  must  Hve 
like  other  men ;  and  there  maj  be  those  who  come  on  some 
business  which  they  have  with  the  state,  or  with  any  individual 
Liet  only  a  third  part  of  all  necessaries  be  required  to  be  sold  i 
out  of  the  other  two  thirds  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  sell* 
And  how  will  they  be  best  distributed  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
see  clearly  that  Uie  distribution  will  be  of  equals  in  one  point 
of  view,  and  in  another  point  of  view  of  onequals. 

€le.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  mean  that  the  earth  of  necessity  produces  and  noar> 
ishes  the  various  articles  of  food,  sometimes  better  and  some 
times  worse. 

Cle*  Of  course* 

Ath,  Such  being  the  case,  let  no  one  of  the  three  portions  be 
greater  than  either  of  the  otlier  two ;  neither  that  which  is 
aaaigned  to  masters  and  slaves,  nor  again  that  of  the  stranger} 
but  let  the  tiistribulion  to  all  be  alike,  and  let  every  one  of  the 
citizens  who  gets  his  two  portions  have  power  to  determiue 
how  much,  and  of  what  qualitVt  he  will  distribute  to  slaves  aud 
freemen.  And  what  remains  he  ehall  distribute  by  measure 
and  number  among  the  animals  who  have  to  be  sustained  troisk 
the  earth,  taking  the  whole  number  of  them. 

In  the  second  place*  our  dtizens  should  have  separate  houses 
duly  ordered ;  and  this  shall  be  the  order  of  them.  There 
shall  be  twelve  hamlets,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  twelfth  lot, 
and  in  each  hamlet  tliey  shall  drst  separate  off  a  market-place, 
and  the  temples  of  tlie  gods,  under  their  attendant  demi-gods, 
and  if  there  be  any  local  deities  of  the  Magnetes,  or  holy  seats 
of  other  ancient  deities,  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  — 
to  these  let  them  pay  their  andent  honors.  But  HeaUa,  and 
Zeus^  and  Athene,  and  whatever  other  go<l  may  preside  in  each 
of  the  twelve  portions,  shall  have  temples  everywhere.  And 
the  first  erection  of  houses  shall  be  around  these  temples,  where 
the  ground  is  highest,  in  order  to  provide  Uie  safest  and  most 
defensible  place  of  retreat  for  the  guards.  All  the  re^t  of  the 
oountry  they  shall  settle  in  the  following  manner:  They  shall 
m^ke  thirteen  divisions  of  the  craftsmen ;  one  of  them  shall 
dwell  in  the  city,  and  this,  again,  they  shall  subdivide  into 
*welve  lesser  divisions,  among  the  twelve  districts  of  the  city, 
distributed  in  the  outskirts  all  around  ;  and  in  each  village  they 
ihall  settle  various  classes  of  craftsmen,  with  a  view  to  tlie  con 
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Tonlence  of  the  husbandmen.  And  the  cliief  ollloeri  ol 
tb©  wardens  of  the-  country  shall  watch  over  all  thote  mat- 
lere,  aud  see  how  many  of  them,  and  which  das«  of  them,  each 
placo  requires ;  and  fix  thum  where  they  are  Uk«*ly  to  give  the 
least  inconvenience,  and  to  be  moat  useful  to  the  huAbftndniAa* 
Aiid  the  officers  of  the  wardeua  of  the  city  shall  see  to  aimllar 
matters  in  the  city* 

Now  the  wanlens  of  the  agora  ought  to  see  to  the  details  of 
the  agor^.  Their  drgt  care,  afler  tlie  temples  have  been  cared 
Ibfy  should  be  to  prevent  any  one  ftom  doing  any  wrong  in 
iealxBgB  between  man  and  man  ;  in  the  second  place,  a»  being 
taqMotOTfl  of  temperance  and  violence,  they  shonld  chastise  him 
who  requires  chastisement  Touching  articles  of  sale,  tJiey 
should  tirst  see,  whether  the  articlea  which  tlie  citizens  are 
under  regulations  to  sell  to  strangers  are  sold  to  them,  aa  the 
law  ordains.  And  let  the  law  be  as  follows  ;  On  the  first  <Uy 
of  the  month,  the  persons  in  oharge,  whoever  they  are,  whether 
Itrangers  or  slaves*  who  havo  the  charge,  shall  produce  to  the 
•trangers  the  portion  which  fjilU  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  a 
twelfth  portion  of  the  com ;  tlie  stranger  nhjiU  purchase  com 
for  the  whole  month,  and  other  food,  on  the  firttt  market  day , 
and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  mouth  the  one  party  shall  sell,  and 
the  other  buy,  liquids  sufficient  to  last  during  the  whole  month  ; 
and  on  the  twenty-third  day,  there  shall  be  a  sale  of  animals 
and  of  utensils,  and  of  other  things  which  huflb.andmcn  requirtt 
such  ns  skins  and  tdl  kinds  of  clothing,  cither  wovtm  or  made  of 
felt,  and  other  good?  of  the  same  sort ;  and  strange m  shall  be 
compelled  to  buy  and  purchase  them  from  otliers.  Aii  to  tlia 
retail  trade  in  these  things,  whether  of  barley  or  wheat,  made 
into  flour,  or  any  other  kind  of  food,  no  one  shall  sell  them  to 
citizens  or  their  slaves,  nor  shall  any  one  buy  of  any  such  per- 
(|ons  ;  but  let  the  stranger  sell  them  in  tlie  market  of  strangervp 
10  artisuns  and  their  slaves,  making  an  exchange  of  wine  and 
food,  which  is  commonly  called  retail  trade.  And  butchers  fchaU 
Jkewise  offer  for  sale  dismembered  animals  to  the  straugere, 
and  artisans,  and  their  servants*  Let  any  stranger  who  likes 
buy  fuel  f^om  day  to  day  wholesale,  from  those  who  have  the  care 
cf  it  in  the  country,  and  let  him  sell  to  the  strangers  as  moeli 
as  he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases.  A^  to  other  goods  and  imp 
plements  which  are  likely  to  be  wanted,  they  shall  sell  them  In 
the  common  market,  at  any  place  which  the  guardians  of  the 
law  and  the  wardens  of  the  market  and  city,  choosing  aooordaog 
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k  tholr  jadgments,  sliall  determine ;  at  fiuch  places  they  shaU 
exchange  money  for  goods,  and  goods  for  money,  neither  party 
P giving  credit  to  the  other ;  and  he  who  gives  credit,  whether 
he  obtain  his  money  or  not,  must  be  satisfied,  for  in  such    ^^^ 
exchanges  he  will  not  be  protected  by  law.     But  whenever 
property  has  been  bought  or  sold,  greater  in  quantity  or  value 
than  is  allowed  by  the  law,  which  has  determined  within  what 
limits  a  man  mity  increase  and  diminish  his  possessions,  let  the 
be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  guardians  of  the  law ; 
Br  in  cast)  of  diminution,  let  there  be  an  erasure  made.     And 
llet  the  same  rule  be  observed  about  the  registration  of  the  prop- 
lerty  of  the  medcs*     Any  one  who  likes  may  come  and  be  a 
Qetic  on  certain  conditions ;  a  foreigner,  if  he  likes,  and  is  able 
llo  settle,  may  dwell  in  the  land,  but  he  must  practice  an  art^ 
nd  not  abide  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  at  which 
lie  has  registered  himself;  and  he  sbidl  pay  no  sojoumer*s  tax 
lliowever  small,  except  good  conduct,  nor  any  other  tax  for  buy- 
ling  and  selling*     But  when  the  twenty  years  have  expired,  he 
ehall  take  his  property  with  him  and  depart.     And  if  in  the 
course  of  these  years  he  should  chance  to  distinguish  himself 
by  any  considerable   benefit    which    he  confers    on  the  state, 
I      and  he  thinks  tliat  he  can  persuade  the  council  and  assembly, 
^Leither  to  grant  him  delay  in  leaving  the  country,  or  to  allow 
^Bbim  to  remain  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  let  him  go  and  per- 
^■fuade   the   city,  and  whatever  they  assent  to  at  his  instance 
^  ihall  take  effect     For  the  diildren  of  the  metics  being  artisans, 
and  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  let  the  time  of  their  sojourn  com- 
■^^■pe  after  their  fifteenth  year ;  and  let  them  remain  for  twenty 
^^^IPi  and   then  go    where  they  like ;  but  any  of  them  who 
^Hl^es  to  remain,  may  remain,  if  he  can  persuade  the  council 
^Emnd  assembly*     And  if  he  do  not  remain,  let  him  erase  all  the 
intries  which  have  been  made  by  him  in  the  registry  kept  b| 
,  ^  archona. 
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-L3I  tions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  will  come  suits  of  law. 
Those  which  relate  to  agriculture  have  been  already  describedv 
but  the  more  important  have  not  been  described.  Having  men- 
tioned them  severally  under  their  usual  names,  we  will  proceed 
to  say  what  punishments  are  to  l)e  inflicted  for  each  offense^ 
and  who  are  to  bo  the  judges  of  them. 

Cle,  Very  good. 

Ath.  There  is  a  sense  of  disgrace  in  legislating,  as  we  are 
about  to  do,  for  all  the  details  of  crime  in  a  state  which,  as  wa 
say,  is  to  be  well  regulated  and  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  To  assume  that  in  such  a  state  there  will 
arise  some  accomplice  in  crimes  :is  great  as  any  which  are  ever 
perpetrated  in  otlier  states,  and  that  we  must  legislate  for  him 
by  anticipation,  and  threaten  and  make  laws  against  him  if  he 
should  arise ;  in  order  to  deter  him,  and  punish  his  acts,  under 
the  idea  that  he  will  arise  —  this,  as  I  was  saying,  is  in  a  man- 
ner disgraceful.  But  seeing  that  we  are  not  like  the  ancient 
legislators,  who  gave  laws  to  demi-go<1s  and  sons  of  gods,  being 
themselves,  according  to  tlie  poi)ular  belief,  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  and  legislating  for  others,  who  were  also  the  children  of 
divine  parents,  whereas  we  are  only  men  who  are  legislating  fcr 
the  sons  of  men,  there  is  no  uncliaritablcncss  in  apprehending 
that  some  one  of  our  citizens  may  be  like  a  seed  hardened  bj 
the  ex's  horn,  and  have  a  heart  wliici)  cannot  be  softened  any 
nore  than  thone  .seeds  can  bo  soft<.Mied  by  Are.  Among  oar  citi- 
zens there  m:iy  be  tliose  who  cannot  l>e  subdued  by  all  tha 
•trength  of  the  laws ;  and  for  their  sake,  though  an  ungraciooi 
task,  I  will  proclaim  my  (irst  law  al)out  the  robbing  of  temples, 
81  case  such  a  crime  should  ever  be  committed.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect or  imagine  that  any  well-brought-up  dticen  will  evet  takt 
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the  disorder,  but  their  aenranta,  and  sirangerg,  aud  strangers*  ser^ 
vants,  may  attempt  manj  crimes  of  this  sorL  And  with  a  j. ,  . 
view  to  them  especiuJlj,  and  yet  not  without  a  provident 
eye  to  the  weakness  of  huooan  nature  generally,  I  will  proclaim 
the  law  about  robbers  of  temples  aad  similar  incurable,  or  ^- 
most  incurable  cnmlnals.  Having  already  agreed  that  such 
enactments  ought  always  to  have  a  short  prelude,  we  may 
speak  to  the  criminal  whom  some  tormenting  desire  by  night 
»nd  by  day  tempts  to  go  and  rob  a  temple,  in  words  of  admo- 
uition  and  exhortation :  O  sir,  we  will  say  to  him,  the  impulse 
which  moves  you  to  rob  temples  is  not  a  malady  of  man,  nor 
yet  from  Heaven,  but  a  sort  of  madness  which  is  begotten  in 
men  fi*om  ancient  and  unexpiated  crimes,  the  curse  of  which 
revolves  in  a  cycle  ;  against  this  you  must  guard  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  how  you  are  to  guard  I  will  explain  to  you.  Wlien 
any  such  thought  comes  into  your  mind,  go  and  perform  expia- 
tions, go  us  a  suppli^mt  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  who  ivert 
evils,  go  to  the  society  of  those  who  are  called  good  men  among 
you ;  hear  them  tell,  and  yourself  try  to  repeat  after  them,  that 
every  man  should  honor  the  noble  and  the  just.  Fly  from  the 
company  of  the  wicked  —  fly,  and  turn  not  back  ;  and  if  thy 
disorder  is  lightened  sensibly  by  the  use  of  these  remedies,  well 
and  good,  but  if  not,  then  acknowledge  death  to  be  nobler  than 
life^  and  depart  hence. 

These  are  the  preludes  which  we  sing  to  all  those  who  have 
thoughts  of  unholy  and  treasonable  actions,  and  to  him  who 
obeys  them  tlie  law  has  nothing  more  to  say.  But  to  liim  w*ho 
b  disobedient  when  the  prelude  is  over,  cry  with  a  loud  voice, 
—  He  who  is  taken  iu  the  act  of  robbing  temples,  if  he  be  a 
flave  or  stranger,  shall  have  his  evil  deed  engraven  on  his  face 
'And  hands,  and  shall  be  beaten  with  as  many  stripes  as  may 
i^m  good  to  the  judges,  and  be  cast  naked  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  land*  And  if  he  suffers  this  punishment  he  will  proba* 
b.y  be  corrected  and  improved ;  for  no  penalty  w^hich  is  inflicted 
■coordiog  to  law  is  designed  for  evil,  but  always  makes  him 
who  suffers  either  better  or  not  so  bad.  And  if  any  citizen  be 
found  doing  anything  of  this  sort,  I  mean  to  say,  if  he  be  guilty 
of  any  great  and  unmentionable  wrong,  either  in  relation  to  th^ 
gods,  or  his  parents,  or  the  state,  let  the  judge  deem  him  to  be 
mcurable,  remembering  what  an  education  and  training  he  haf 
.aad  from  youth  upward,  and  yet  has  not  abstained  from  th*^ 
ireateat  of  crimes.     The  penalty  of  death  is  to  him  \be  laav^ 
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of  bfUs  ;  and  otliers  will  be  benefited  by  hi«  example^ 
he  be  dishonored  and  diRpntched  Vi^yntnl  th*-*  hnrdt*r«   of 
the  liiml.     But  let  hia  clitldreu  und   '  ''  iUt?y  avuid  the 

ways  of  their  father,  have  glory,  and    \  ible  mention  be 

roadie  of  theuu  as  having  nobly  and  manfully  c^icaped  out  of 
avil  into  good,  None  of  thern  should  have  tlieir  goods  cotiHs- 
cated  to  the  atate,  in  which  the  lots  ought  always  to  coutluae 
the  saniu  and  equ^il*  Touching  the  exaction  uf  penaltieit,  when 
m  man  appears  to  have  done  anything  wliich  de»ervej*  a  fiae,  he 
•liali  pay  the  fine,  if  ho  liavc  anything  in  ex«3C89  of  the  lot  which 
19  assigned  to  him  ;  but  more  than  that  he  Hhal)  not  pay.  Axid 
with  a  view  to  exactness,  let  the  guardians  of  the  law  refer  to 
the  registers,  and  inform  the  judges  of  the  precise  truth,  in  or> 
der  that  none  of  the  lota  may  go  uncultivated  for  want  of  moDej. 
And  if  any  one  Beem<«  to  deserve  a  greater  penalty,  unless  sodm 
of  his  fritnid^  are  willing  to  be  surety  for  him,  and  liberate  him 
by  becoming  partners  in  the  fine,  let  him  be  imprisooed  for  a 
time  and  otherwise  dishonored.  And  let  no  one  be  outlawed 
for  any  olfense  whatever,  nor  be  banished  beyond  the  frontier» 
but  let  him  rocwive  punishment  —  di^ath,  or  bonds,  or  blowsr  ot 
uncomfortable  positions,  staudij^g  or  posted  at  a  temple  on  the 
borders  of  tlie  laud,  or  let  him  pay  ni«jney  peualtiea,  aa  we  said 
before.  In  eases  of  death,  let  the  judges  bo  the  guardltuis  of 
the  law,  and  a  court  selected  a<xording  to  merit  from  last  years* 
magistrates.  But  how  tiie  oauaes  are  to  be  introduccdt  and  the 
summonses,  and  manner  of  proceeding  and  the  tikc^  may  be 
lel^  to  the  younger  generation  of  legislators  to  detormme  i  the 
manner  of  voting  we  must  determine  ourselves. 

Let  the  vote  be  given  openly ;  but  before  they  come  to  the 
vote,  let  the  judges  sit  in  order  of  seniority  over  against  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  let  all  the  cidKens  who  can  spare  time  hear 
vnd  mke  a  serious  interest  in  listening  to  such  causes.  First 
of  all  the  plaintitF  shall  make  one  speecli,  and  then  the  defend- 
as;:  shall  make  another  ;  and  after  the  speeches  have  been  made 
the  eldest  judge  shall  begin  to  examine  the  parties,  and  proceed 
to  make  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  what  has  been  siaid ;  and 
after  the  oldest  has  spoken,  every  one  shall  proceed  in  order  to 
investigate  what  he  would  desire  to  have  stated  or  not  stated  by 
either  party ;  he  who  has  nothing  more  to  ask  t^hall  pass  over 
the  examination  to  another*  And  on  so  much  of  what  has 
beeQ  said  as  is  to  the  purpose,  they  shall  put  the  seals  of  aU  the 
iuilgea  with  their  signatures  in  writing,  and  place  the  i     ' 
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OH  the  altar  of  Hestia.  On  the  next  dajr  tliey  aliall  meet 
aDd  in  like  manner  put  their  questions  and  gc 
ugli  the  cause,  and  ag^n  set  their  seals  upon  'he  evidence ; 
d  when  they^  have  three  times  doue  this,  &iid  ha/e  bad  wit- 
lesaes  and  evidence  enough^  they  &haU  each  of  them  give  jl 
o\j  vota,  after  promi^ng  by  Hestia  that  thej  will  decide  justly 
d  truly  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  so  they  shadl  put 
end  to  the  suit. 

Next,  fkfter  what  relates  to  the  gods,  foUows  what  relates  to 

,6  di^olut'ion  of  the  state:  Whoever  by  promoting  a  man  to 

w^  enslaves  the  laws,  and  subjects  the  city  to  factions,  using 

olence  and  stirring  up  sedition  contrary  to  law^  him  we  will 

m  the  greate&t  enemy  of  the  whole  state.   But  he  who  takefl 

part  in  such  proceedings,  and  yet  being  the  chief  magistrate 

the  state,  knowing  of  them  or  not  knowing  of  them,  by  rea- 

►n  of  cowardice  does  not  interfere  on  behalf  of  his  country, 

ch  a  one  we  must  consider  nearly  as  bad.     Every  man  who 

worth  anything  will  inform  the  magistrates^  and  bring  the 

inspirator  to  trial  for  making  a  violent  and  illegal  attempt  to 

ge  the  government.    The  judges  of  the  traitor  shall  be  the 

e  aa  of  the  robbers  of  temples ;  and  let  the  whole  proceed- 

be  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  and  the  vote  of  the  majority 

ndemn  to  death.     But  let  there  be  a  general  rule,  that  thtf 

ace  and  punishment  of  the  father  is  not  to  be  vi&ited  on  the 

en,  except  in  the  case  of  some  one  whose  father,  grand- 

ther,  and  great-grandiather  have  successively  undergone  the 

alty  of  death*     Such  persons  the  city  shall  send  awayt  with 

their  possessions,  reserving  only  and  wholly  their  appointed 

t  to  tbeir  original  city  and  country.     And  out  of  the  citizena 

ho  have  more  than  one  son  of  not  less  than  ten  years  of  agdt 

ey  shall  select  ten  whom  their  father  or  grandfather  by  the 

mother  8  or  father  s  side  sliall  appoint,  and  let  them  send  to 

Delphi  the  names  of  those  who  obtain  the  lot,  and  him  whom 

the  God  appoints  they  shall  establish  as  heir  of  the  house  which 

haft  failed ;  and  may  he  have   better  fortune  than  his  predeces- 

•oibI 

Ofo.  Very  good- 

Mh<  Once  more  let  there  be  a  third  general  law  respecting 
le  judges  who  are  to  give  judgment,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
tf acting  suits  against  those  who  are  tried  on  an  accusation  of 
treason  ;  and  as  concerning  the  remaining  or  departure  of  « ^^ 
'Jieir  descendants, —  there  shall  be  one  law  for  all  thre^ 
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for  the  tnutor,  luid  Uie  robber  of  totnplea,  and  tlie  auK 
bj  violence  of  the  law*  of  the  state.  For  a  thief,  whetbar 
Bteal  much  or  tittle,  let  there  be  one  1aw«  imd  one  puubhmcini 
for  aU  alike;  in  the  first  place,  let  bim  pay  double  th«  amounl 
of  the  theft  if  be  be  convicted,  and  if  he  has  W3  much  over  am 
above  the  allotment*  If  he  have  not,  he  thaU  be  bound  until 
he  paj  the  penalty,  or  persuade  him  who  has  got  the  Henteoce 
against  bim  to  forgive  hiru.  But  if  a  person  \a  convicted  of  a 
theft  against  the  state,  then  if  he  can  persuade  the  city,  or  if  he 
will  pay  back  twice  the  amount  of  the  theft,  he  shall  be  set  ^il 
firora  his  bondf. 

Cle,  Wliat  makes  you  fiay,  Stranger,  that  the  theft  is  all  onoi 

whether  the  thief  has  taken  much  or  little,  and  ^^'  from 

aacred  or  secular  places;  and  these  are  not  tho  onl  lioes 

thefts :  seeing,  then,  that  they  are  of  many  kinds,  ought  not 

"the  legtmlator  to  adapt  htmsolf  to  them«  and  impose  upon  them 

entirely  diiTerent  penAltlea  ? 

Ath,  Excellent.     I  was  runninsr  on  too  fkst»  ClelniaA^  and  you 

impinged  upon  me,  and  brouglil  me  to  my  senses,  reminding  ms 

[>f  what,  indeed,  bad  occurred  to  my  mind  already^  that  l 

Won  was  never  yet  rightly  worked  out,  as  I  may  say  in 

ITo  whiit  urn  I  referring  7     That  was  not  a  bad  imag«  in  which' 

^  T  likened  tho  men  for  whom  laws  are  now  made  to  sla^^es  whOj 

are  doctored  by  slaves.     For  of  this  you  may  be  very  sure,  thrrf 

if  one  of  those  empirical  physicians,  who  practioa  medicme 

without  science,  were  to  oome  upon  the  genUeiiiaii  physieiaii 

Iking  to  his  gentle  patient,  and  using  the  language  almost  of 

[lUosophy  —  beginning  at   the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and 

discoursing  about  the  whole  nature  of  the  body,  he  would  bui 

into  a  hearty  laugh — he  would  say  what  most  of  thot«c  wh< 

are  called  doctors  always  have  at  their  tongue*8  end :  Foolish 

fellow,  he  would  say,  you  are  not  healing  the  sick  man^  but  j& 

are  educating  him ;  and  he  does  not  want  to  be  made  a  dociori] 

but  to  get  well. 

Cfbf.  And  would  he  not  be  right  in  saying  that  ? 
Ath*  Perhaps  he  would  ;  and  he  might  remark  upon  us, 
he  who  discourses  about  laws,  as  we  are  now  doing,  is  giving 
the  citizens  education  and  not  laws;  that  would  be  imtbar  a 
telling  observation 
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Ath,  But  we  are  fortunate. 
Oh.  In  what  way  ? 
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AtA*  Inasmuch  as  we  are  uat  compelled  to  give  laws,  bat 

ire  may  take  into  consideration  every  form  of  jy^vemment,  and 
Mcertain  what  is  b<3st  and  what  is  most  needful,  and  how  they 
may  both  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  we  may  also,  if  we 
please,  choose  what  is  best,  or,  if  we  prefer,  what  is  most  nec- 
essary ^ —  which  shall  we  do  ? 

Cle.  There  is  something  ridicnlous.  Stranger,  in  our  propos- 
ing such  an  alternative,  as  if  we  were  legishuors,  simply  l>ound 
under  some  great  necessity  which  cannot  be  deferred  to  the 
morrow.  But  we,  as  I  may  by  the  grace  of  Heaven  affirm, 
like  gatherers  of  stones  or  beginners  of  some  composite  work* 
may  coUect  a  heap  of  materials,  and  afierwardg,  at  our  leisure, 
select  what  is  suitable  for  our  intended  oonstruction.  Let  ua 
then  suppose  ourselves  to  be  at  leisure,  not  of  necessity  build- 
ing, but  rather  like  men  who  ai'e  partly  providing  materials,  and 
partly  putting  them  together.  And  we  may  truly  say  that  some 
of  our  laws,  like  stones,  are  already  fijced  in  their  places  ;  and 
others  lie  about  provisionally^  and  are  put  by. 

AiA.  Certainly,  in  that  case,  Cleixiias,  our  view  of  law  will  bo 
more  in  accordance  with  nature.  For  there  is  another  matter 
affecting  legislators,  which  I  must  earnestly  entreat  you  to  con* 
sider. 

0«.  What  is  that  ? 

Aih*  Divers  other  persons,  and  not  legislators  only,  hav« 
eomposed  writings  and  speeches. 

CTs.  To  be  sure. 

AiL  Shall  we  give  heed  rather  to  the  writings  of  those  others^ 
^^  poets  and  the  Hke,  who  either  in  metre  or  out  of  metre  have 
recorded  their  own  notes  of  life,  and  not  to  the  writings  of 
le^slators,  or  shall  we  give  heed  to  them  above  all  ? 

de.  Yes;  to  them  above  all  others. 

Aih*  And  of  those  who  write  about  the  beautiful,  the  goodp 
%nd  the  juBt,  ought  any  one  but  the  legislator  to  advise  con- 
cern Lng  them,  and  to  teach  what  they  are,  and  how  they  are  to 
be  pursued  by  those  who  intend  to  be  happy  ? 

C/e.  Certainly  not, 

Ath,  And  h  it  more  disgraceful  for  Homer  and  Tyrtaeus  and 
ether  poets  to  lay  down  evil  precepts  in  their  writings  respect- 
ing life  and  the  pursuits  of  men,  but  not  so  disgraceful  for  Ly- 
enrgus  and  Solon  and  others  who  wore  legislators  as  well  as 
writers  ?  Of  all  the  writings  which  there  are  In  cities,  are  not 
:hoae  which  relate  to  laws,  when  yon  unfold  them,  found  to  be 
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by  far  the  noblest  and  the  l>e«U  and  do  not  oUier 
either  apjeo  witii  them,  or  if  thej  dUa^ree,  are  ihoy  not 
ridiculnus  ?  We  should  canBider  whether  Uie  Uwa  of  fitatei 
ought  to  lippeitr  in  the  dmracler  of  loviag  luifl  wise  ptireuta^  or 
ot  tyrants  »ud  umsters^  who  commuud  and  thi-eatbn,  aud»  after 
writing  their  decrees  ou  Widk,  go  their  ways;  and  whether,  iq 
fliA(X)ursing  of  laws,  we  shall  regani  them  as  parents,  a  view 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attaiufthle,  but  to  which  we,  at  any 
rate,  will  nhow  our  rnadinedfi  to  give  elFect*  and  be  pre|>ared  to 
undergo  whatever  may  he  the  result.  And  may  the  rentUt  ba 
good,  and  by  the  favor  of  Heavey  it  shall  be  good  1 

Oh*  Excellent ;  and  let  us  do  as  you  say* 

Ath.  Then  we  will  now  consider  accurately,  as  we  propoi 
what  relates  to  robbers  of  temples,  and  all  kinds  of  tbelU  and 
nifenses  in  general ;  and  we  muKt  not  be  annojr^d  ift  in  thm 
course  of  legislation,  we  liave  enacted  some  tlli^gl^  and  have 
not  made  up  our  minds  about  some  othem  :  for  as  yet  we  an» 
not  legislators,  but  are  only  preparing  to  be  l^tslators,  in  wblok 
attempt  we  hope  to  succeed*  Let  us,  theiii  as  I  propose^ 
iider  these  matters,  if  you  do  not  object* 

OU,   By  all  means. 

Ath*  CoQoeniing  all  pnnciph^a  of  honor  and  justice,  lot  HI 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far  we  are  djusintent  with  oorselTes^ 
and  how  far  wo  ai*e  inconsistent,  acknowledging  Indeed  tliat  our 
aim  is  to  contradict  the  uij^jority — and  we  oiay  note  bow  hi 
the  many  are  inconsistent  with  one  another, 

Ole.  What  are  tlie  inconsistencies  which   you  observe  in  us  ? 

Ath*  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  If  I  am  not  mii»tAkcn,  we 
■re  agreed  tliat  justice  and  just  men  and  things  and  actions  ai« 
all  Ikir,  so  tltat,  if  a  person  were  to  maintain  tliat  just  meu 
even  when  they  are  deformed  in  body,  are  still  perfectly  beau- 
dful  in  respect  of  the  excellent  justice  of  their  minds,  ao  one 
Would  say  that  there  was  any  inconsistency  in  this. 

OU,  They  would  be  quite  right. 

Ath.  Perhaps  ;  but  let  us  consider  further,  that  even  If  all 
things  which  are  just  are  fair  and  honorable,  there  are  always 
passive  states  deemed  by  us  to  be  equivalent  to  tho  active  ouea 

Clif*  And  what  is  the  inference  fi'om  that  ? 

Ath,  The  inference  is,  that  a  just  action  in  partakuig  of  the 
just  partakes  ahio  in  the  same  degree  of  the  fiiir  and  bouor^ 
thle. 

£%    Certainly. 
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Aik,  And  mint  not  a  sufiTering  wbicU  partukes  of  the  jtssi 
pHnciple  be  admitted  to  be  in  tbe  same  degree  Mr  and 
honorable,  if  the  argument  Is  eousisteut])^  carried  out  ? 

ae.  True. 

Mh,  But  if  we  admit  suffering  to  be  just  and  jet  dishonor- 
able, and  the  term  *•  dlfibonorable "  is  applied  to  justice,  ;bei* 
the  just  and  the  honorable  will  disagree  ? 

Cle,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Alh,  A  thing  not  difllcult  to  understand;  the  laws  which 
liave  been  already  enaiited  would  seem  to  annotinoe  pxineiples 
directly  opposed  to  what  we  are  saying. 

Cle.  To  what  ? 

At/i,  We  were  saying,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  robber 
€f  temples^  and  he  who  was  the  enemy  of  law  and  ordert  might 
justly  be  put  to  death,  and  we  were  proceeding  to  make  divers 
other  enactments  of  a  similar  nature.  But  we  re&ained,  be* 
cause  we  saw  that  these  inflictions  of  suffennga  are  infinite  in 
Dumber  and  degree,  and  are,  at  once^  the  most  just  and  also 
the  most  dishonorable  of  all  sufferings*  And  if  this  is  true, 
are  not  the  just  and  the  honorable  at  one  time  all  the  same, 
and  at  another  time  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  ? 

Ule,  That  appears  to  be  the  case. 
I     Ath    In  this  discordant  and  inconsbtent  fitshion  does  the  lan- 
gu**ge  of  the  many  rend  asunder  the  honorable  and  just. 

Citt.  That,  Stranger*  appears  to  be  true- 

Ath,  Then  now,  Cleinias,  let  us  see  how  far  we  are  consistent 
about  these  matters, 

Cle.  Consistent  in  what  ? 

Ath.  I  think  that  I  have  clearly  stated  in  the  former  part  of 
Hid  discussion,  but  if  I  did  not,  let  me  now  state  — 

Clfi,  What? 

Ath,  That  all  bad  men  are  always  involuntarily  bad ;  and  if 

B  is  true,  then  I  must  proceed  to  make  a  further  inference. 

Cle,  What  is  that  ? 

Ath*  That  the  unjust  man  may  be  bad,  but  that  he  is  bad 
against  hts  will.  Now  that  an  action  which  is  done  involunta* 
lily,  should  be  voluntary,  b  a  contradiction ;  wherefore  he  who 
loain tains  that  injustice  h  involuntary  will  deem  that  the  evil* 
doer  does  evil  involuntarily.  That  I,  t*x),  must  now  admit,  tor 
1  say  that  all  men  do  evil  involunLarily*  and  if  any  one  from 
va>tives  of  strife  or  party  says  that  there  are  men  who  are  evil- 
ioen  against  their  will,  and  yet  that  many  do  evil  willingly,  I 
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certainly  cannot  agree  with  him*  Bat,  then,  how  ran  T 
bciag  inconsifltent  with  mynelft  if  voti,  CleiniJia,  and  ytm.  Me* 
giUtig,  «ay  to  me,  —  Wt*ll,  Stranger,  nud  bow  about  leginlaliiig 
for  Uie  citj  of  the  Mii^etes  —  shall  we  legbliito  or  not —  what 
do  you  advise  ?  Certaiuly  we  will,  I  ihould  reply.  Then  wfll 
you  determine  for  them  what  are  volunUry  and  what  i*pe  into]- 
untary  crimes,  and  ahall  we  make  the  piinishments  grealrtr  of 
voluntary  errors  and  crimes  and  leas  for  the  '  ^nr  i  or 

8haU  we  make  the  punishment  of  all  to  hi^  mder  tlje 

idea  that  there  is  no  fiucb  thing  a«  vohintjiry  crime  ? 

Ole,  Very  good,  Slraoger ;  and  what  ahall  we  say  Id  atiswer 
to  these  objections  ? 

Ath*  ThjU  is  a  very  fkir  question.   In  the  first  place  let  oa  — 

CI41,  Do  what  ? 

Ath,  Let  ui  remember,  what  baa  been  well  said  by  us 
tu.  -eady,  that  our  ideas  of  jostioe  were  in  the  highest  degree 
oonJ^d  and  luconsistent  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  os  pro- 
eeed  to  ask  ourselves  once  more  whether  we  have  discovered  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Have  wci  ever  deterrainod  in  what 
respect  these  two  cliisses  of  actions  differ  from  one  another  ? 
For  in  all  states  and  by  utl  legislators  whiitsoeveir  twti  kinds  of 
iK!tioria  have  been  distinguished  —  the  one,  voluntary,  the  oth^, 
involuntary ;  and  tliey  have  logisltiUHl  about  them  accordingly. 
But  sliall  this  new  word  of  ours,  like  an  oracle  of  God,  be  only 
spoken,  and  have  no  explanation  or  verification  ?  How  can  a 
word  not  understood  be  the  basis  of  legislation  ?  That  is  im- 
possible. Before  proceeding  to  legislate,  then,  we  must  prove 
that  they  are  two,  and  what  is  the  diiference  between  them, 
that  when  we  impose  the  penalty  upon  either,  eyerj  one  may 
understand  our  proposal,  and  be  able  in  socne  way  to  judge 
whether  the  penalty  is  fitly  or  unfitly  enacted. 

de,  I  agree  with  you,  Stranger,  for  one  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain :  either  we  must  not  say  that  all  crimes  are  involuntary, 
or  we  must  show  the  meaning  and  trutli  of  this  statement. 

Ath,  Of  these  two  alternatives,  the  one  is  quite  intolerable^ 
not  to  speak  what  I  know  to  be  the  truth  would  be  to  me  uu- 
lawful  and  unholy.  But  if  they  do  not  differ  as  voluntary  aad 
involuntary,  I  must  endeavor  to  find  some  other  distinction  in 
them. 

Ole,  Very  true.  Stranger,  that  is  the  only  way  in  whl<^  the 
natter  can  be  considered  by  us. 

Alh.  Eeflect,  then  ;  there  are  hurts  of  variotts  kindi  ddne  bj 
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the  citlzenft  to  one  another  in  the  Interconrse  of  life^  afTording 
plentiful  examples  both  of  the  Yoluntarj  and  involiintary. 

Cie.   Certainly, 

Ath,  I  would  not  have  anj  one  suppose  that  all  these  horta 
are  injuries,  and  that  irjjuries  are  of  two  kinds,  —  one  rolun- 
tarjr,  and  the  other,  involuntary  ;  for  the  involuntary  hurts  are 
quite  as  many  and  as  great  as  the  yolantary.  And  please 
to  consider  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  what  I  am  goLu^ 
to  say;  for  I  deny,  Cleinias  and  Kegillus,  that  he  who  harms 
another  involuntarily  does  him  an  injury  involuntarily,  nor 
should  I  legislate  about  such  an  act  under  the  idea  that  I  am 
legislating  for  an  involuntary  injury.  Bat  I  should  rather  say 
that  such  a  hurt,  whether  great  or  small,  is  not  an  injury  at  all ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  right,  when  a  benefit  is  wrongly 
conferred,  tlie  author  of  the  benefit  may  ofien  be  said  to  injure. 
For  I  maintam,  O  my  firiends,  that  the  mere  giving  or  taking 
away  of  anything  \b  not  to  be  described  either  as  just  or  unjust ; 
but  the  legislator  has  to  consider  whether  any  one  does  goo*i  or 
uarm  to  another  out  of  a  just  principle  and  intention.  On  the 
distinction  between  injustice  and  hurt  he  must  fix  his  eye ;  and 
when  there  is  hurt,  he  must,  as  far  as  be  can,  make  the  hurt 
good  by  law,  and  save  that  which  is  ruined,  and  raise  up  that 
which  is  fallen,  and  make  that  which  is  dead  or  wounded  whole. 
And  when  compensation  is  given^  the  law  must  always  seek  to 
win  over  the  doers  and  sufferers  of  the  several  hurta  from  feel- 
ings of  enmity  to  those  of  friendship* 

Cte,  That  is  good, 

Ath,  Then  as  to  unjust  tiurts  or  gama,  supposing  tliat  soma 
one  by  doing  wrong  causes  a  gain  to  another,  —  of  these  we 
may  heal  as  many  as  are  capable  of  being  healed^  regarding 
them  as  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  the  cure  of  injustice  will  take 
the  following  direction  — 

Cfe.  What  direction  ? 

Ath.  When  any  one  commits  any  iiyustioe,  small  or  great, 
the  law  will  admonish  and  compel  him  either  never  at  all  tc  do 
the  like  again,  or  never  voluntarily,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  far  less 
d^ree ;  and  he  must  in  wldition  pay  for  the  hurt.  Whether 
«h€  end  is  to  be  attained  by  word  or  action,  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  by  giving  or  taking  away  privileges,  by  means  of  penaltieu 
or  ^fU,  or  in  whatsoever  way  the  law  shall  make  a  man  hate 
injustice,  and  love  or  not  hate  the  nature  of  the  just,  this  is  the 
mobleat  work  of  law.     But  if  the  legislator  sees  any  one  who 
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if  incurable,  for  him  be  wili  make  a  law  and  fix  a  peualtj.  He 
knows  quite  well  that  to  such  men  tht^mselvea  there  U  no  profit 
in  the  contintiaiic©  of  tlieir  lives*  and  that  Uiey  would  ^lo  a 
double  good  to  the  rest  of  iminkind  if  they  would  take  their  dis- 
jvpo    partnre,  inasmuch   a8   they  woulti  Ik'  ule  to  other 

raen  not  to  oftend,  and  they  would  tv  city  of  bad 

citlxens.  In  such  caaea,  and  in  sudi  cjisei  only,  the  legislator 
ought  to  inllict  death  as  the  puiiishmeut  of  offcsusea.. 

OU.  WXihi  you  Imve  said  appears  to  me  to  be  very  reaaoo- 
ahln,  hut  will  you  favor  me  by  stattug  a  little  more  clearly  tho 
dlt!crence  between  hurt  and  i^justicei  and  the  varioiu  oompli* 
oattoDS  of  the  involuntary  and  rohtnUiry  which  ari»e  in  these 
eaaea? 

Aih*  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request :  CoQoem* 
tng  the  soul,  thus  much  would  be  generally  said  and  allowed, 
that  oae  element  in  her  nature  ia  pasaion  ;  which  may  l>e  dci- 
scribod  either  as  a  st4ite  or  a  part  of  the  souU  ^iud  \h  hard  to  he 
striven  agiiinst  and  contended  with,  and  by  irrational  force  over- 
turns miiny  tlilnga. 

Clr.  Very  true* 

Aih.  And  pleasure  is  not  tbe  sai&e  with  passion,  but  hiMi  an 
op[K>8ito  power,  working  by  persQftticm  atid  by  the  force  of  Hf^ 
ceit  in  all  things. 

Ole*  Quit«  true. 

AtL  A  man  may  tnily  say  that  ignorance  Is  a  third  cause  of 
crimes.  Ignorance,  however,  may  be  conveniently  divided  by 
the  legislator  into  two  sorts :  There  is  eim{UD  ignorance^  which 
is  the  source  of  lighter  offenses,  ana  double  ignorance,  which  it 
accompanied  by  oonoeit  of  wisdom ;  and  he  who  ia  under  the 
hitluenoe  of  the  latten  &iides  that  he  knows  all  about  mattera 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.  This  second  kind  of  ignorance* 
when  possessed  of  power  and  strength,  will  be  held  by  the 
legislator  to  be  the  source  of  great  and  monstrous  crtmea,  bol 
when  attended  with  weakness  will  only  result  in  tlie  errors  ^ 
ohildreit  and  old  men ;  and  theae  he  will  treat  as  errors^  and 
will  make  laws  accortlingly  for  those  who  commit  them»  whidi 
will  be  the  mildest  and  most  merciful  of  all  laws. 

(%.  That  is  reasonable* 

Ath*  We  all  of  us  remark  of  one  man  that  he  is  superior  te 
pleasure  and  passion,  and  of  another  that  he  is  inferior  to  iheia 
uid  this  is  tme* 

01$.  Quite  true. 
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Ath.  Bat  no  one  was  ever  yet  heard  to  saj  thai  one  of  q§  li 
iQperior  and  the  other  inferior  to  ignorance  ? 

C7e.  Very  true* 

Ath.  AIJ  these  are  inotivea  of  wbich  we  sar  that  they  incite 
men  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  will ;  although  thej  may  often 
csontend  one  with  another  and  draw  aa  individual  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time* 

Oli*  That  is  very  often  the  case. 

Ath*  And  now  I  can  define  to  you  cleitrly,  and  without  ambi- 
guity, what  I  mean  by  the  just  and  unjust,  aocordmg  to  my  no- 
tion of  them  :  When  anger  and  fear,  and  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
jealousies  and  desires,  tyrannize  over  the  soul,  whether  they  do 
any  harm  or  not  —  I  call  them  all  injustice.  But  when 
the  opinion  of  the  best,  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  re- 
lation of  the  best  to  them  in  states  or  individuals,  gets  the  up^ 
per  hand,  and  orders  the  souls  of  individuals,  even  though  some- 
times  in  error,  yet  what  is  done  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
the  principle  in  individuals  which  olveys  this  rule,  and  is  best 
for  the  whole  life  of  man,  is  to  be  called  just;  although  the  ac- 
tion, done  in  error»  la  thought  by  the  multitude  to  be  involuntary 
injustice*  Leaving  the  question  of  names,  about  which  we  are 
aot  going  to  quarrel,  and  having  already  delineated  three  sorts 
of  errors,  we  may  begin  by  recalling  them  somewhat  more  viv- 
idly to  our  memory :  One  kind  was  of  the  painful  sort,  which 
wo  denominate  anger  and  fear  ? 

Cle,  Quite  right. 

ML  There  was  a  second  dass  of  pleasures  and  desires,  and 
a  third  class  of  hopes,  which  aimed  at  true  opinion  about  the 
beet*  This  latter  being  further  subdivided  into  three,  there 
arise  five  kinds  of  actions,  and  for  these  five  kinds  we  will 
make  laws  of  two  kinds. 

€U»  What  are  the  five  kinds  of  which  you  are  speaking  ? 

Ath.  There  is  the  kind  of  actions  done  by  violence  and  in 
tho  light  of  day,  and  another  kind  of  actions  which  are  done 
in  darkness  and  with  secret  deceit,  or  sometimes  both  with  vio- 
lence and  deceit ;  the  laws  concerning  these  last  ought  to  have 
a  character  of  severity. 

Ok,  Naturally. 

Ath.  And  now  let  us  return  from  thia  digression  and  com 
plete  the  work  of  legislation.    Laws  have  been  already  enacted 
liy  1»  concerning  the  robbers  of  the  gods,  and  concerning  frai- 
t09^;  ai^i  also  CDacemin^  thoae  who  oomi^ c  the  laws  for  th# 
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purpote  of  subvertiDg  the  goyenunent  A  man  maj  rmj 
likely  commit  some  of  these  crimes,  either  iu  a  state  of  mad- 
ness or  when  affected  by  disease,  or  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  old  age,  or  in  a  fit  of  childisli  wantonness,  himself  no 
better  than  a  child.  And  if  this  be  made  evident  to  one  of 
tlie  judges  elected  to  try  the  cause,  on  the  appeal  of  the  crim- 
inal or  his  advocate,  and  he  l>e  judged  to  have  been  in  tfaif 
state  when  he  committed  the  offense,  he  shall  simply  pay  for 
the  hurt  which  he  may  have  done  to  another ;  but  he  shall  be 
exempt  from  other  penalties,  unless  he  have  slain  some  one, 
and  have  on  his  hands  the  stain  of  blood.  And  in  that  case 
he  shall  go  to  another  land  and  country,  and  there  dwell  for  m 
year ;  and  if  he  i*eturn  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  which 
the  law  appoints,  or  even  set  his  foot  at  all  on  his  native  land, 
^r^^  he  shall  be  bound  by  the  guardians  of  the  law  as  a  public 
prisoner  for  two  years,  and  then  go  free. 
Having  iK^giin  to  speak  of  homicide,  let  us  endeavor  to  lay 
down  laws  concerning  every  different  kind  of  homicide ;  and, 
first  of  all,  concerning  violent  and  involunUiry  homicides.  If 
any  one  iu  an  athletic  contest,  nn<l  at  the  public  gamea,  invol« 
untjirily  kills  a  friend,  and  he  dies  cither  at  the  time  or  aflar- 
wanls  of  the  blows  which  he  has  received;  or  if  the  like  mia- 
fortune  hap[>en  to  any  one  in  war  or  military  exercises,  or 
mimic  contests  of  which  the  rulers  enjoin  the  practice,  whether 
with  or  without  arms,  when  he  has  boen  purified  according  to 
the  law  brought  from  Delphi  relating  to  these  matters,  he  shall 
be  innocent  And  so  in  tiie  case  of  physicians,  if  their  patient 
die  against  their  will,  they  sliall  be  held  guiltless  by  the  law. 
And  if  one  slay  another  with  his  own  hand,  but  unintentionally, 
whether  he  be  unarme<l  or  have  some  instrument  or  dart  in  hia 
hand  ;  or  if  he  kill  him  by  giving  him  food  or  drink,  or  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  cold,  or  by  suffocating  him,  whether  he 
do  the  deed  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  agency  of  others,  he 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  agent,  and  shall  suffei  the  following 
penalties :  If  he  kill  a  slave  thinking  that  he  is  his  own,  he 
shall  bear  the  master  of  the  dead  man  harmless  from  loss,  or 
ihall  i>ay  a  penalty  of  twice  the  value  of  the  dead  man,  and 
the  judges  shall  assess  the  value  of  the  slave ;  but  they  must 
use  purifications  greater  and  more  than  in  the  case  of  those 
who  committed  homicide  at  the  games ;  what  they  are  to  be, 
cho  interpreters  whom  the  Qod  appoints  shall  be  authorized  te 
declare.     And  if  a  man  kills  hb  own  slave,  when  he  has 
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pofided  according  to  law,  he  shall  be  quit  of  the  homicide. 
And  if  a  man  kills  a  freeman  UDtntentionaUy,  hc;  shall  undergo 
the  same  purification  as  he  did  who  killed  the  slave.  But  let 
him  not  forget  also  a  taJe  of  the  olden  time,  which  is  to  this 
effect :  He  who  has  suffered  a  violent  eud^if  he  has  had  the  soxil 
of  a  freeman  in  life,  is,  when  newly  dead,  angrj  with  the  author 
of  his  death  ;  and  being  himself  full  of  fear  and  panic  by  roa» 
Bon  of  his  violent  death,  when  he  sees  his  murderer  walking 
about  iu  his  own  accustomed  haunts,  he  is  said  to  become  dis* 
oixiered,  which  disorder  of  his,  aided  bj  the  guilty  recollection 
the  other,  is  communicated  by  him  with  overwhelming  force, 
the  munlerer  and  his  deeds.  Wherefore  he  must  get  out  of 
e  way  of  the  sufferer  far  the  entire  period  of  a  year,  and 
ust  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  places  that  belong  to  him  in 
the  whole  country*  And  if  the  dead  man  be  a  stranger,  he 
flball  abstain  from  the  whole  country  of  the  stranger  dur-  ^-* 
ing  a  like  period.  If  any  one  volunt^arily  obey  this  law,  the 
iiext  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  seeing  all  that  has  happened,  shall 
take  pity  on  him,  and  make  peace  with  him,  and  deal  with  him 
as  he  ought*  But  if  any  one  is  disobedient,  and  either  ven< 
turea  to  go  to  any  of  the  temples  and  sacrifice  unpurified,  or 
will  not  continue  in  exile  during  the  appointed  time^  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  deceased  shall  proceed  against  him  for  murder ; 
and  if  he  be  convicted  every  part  of  his  punishment  shall  be 
doubled.  And  tf  the  nest  of  kin  do  not  proceed  against  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  then  the  pollution  shall  bo  deemed  to 
fall  upon  his  own  head ;  the  sufferer  shall  call  for  vengeance 
upon  him,  and  he  who  has  a  mind  to  proceed  agiunst  him  may 
compel  him  to  be  absent  from  his  country  during  five  yearsy 
according  to  law*  If  a  stranger  involuntarily  kill  a  stranger 
who  is  dwelling  in  the  dty,  he  who  likes  shall  prosecute  the 
cause  according  to  the  snme  rules.  If  he  be  a  metlc^  let  him 
be  absent  for  a  year,  or  if  he  be  an  entire  stranger,  in  addition 
to  the  purification,  whether  he  slay  a  stranger,  or  a  metic^  or  a 
citizen,  he  shall  be  banished  for  life  from  the  country  which  Is 
under  the  dominion  of  our  laws*  And  if  he  return  conUarj 
to  law,  let  the  guardians  of  the  law  punish  him  with  death  ;  and 
let  them  hand  over  his  property,  if  he  have  any,  to  him  who  i« 
next  of  kin  to  the  sufferer.  And  if  he  be  wrecked,  and  driven 
>n  the  coast  against  his  will,  he  shall  take  up  his  abode  on  the 
•ea-shore,  wetting  his  feet  in  the  sea,  and  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tnnitj  of  sailing ;  but  if  he  be  brought  by  land  and  is  not  hit 
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owD  masterf  let  the  magUtrftte  whom  ho  first  comM  acroai  Is 
the  city  release  hira,  and  send  him  uuharmiHl  over  the  border. 

If  any  one  Hluya  a  freemuu  witii  hb  owu  hundf  and  the  deed 
be  done  in  passion,  in  the  ciise  of  such  actiom  we  muBt  begin 
by  making  a  distioctioii*  For  a  deed  is  done  irom  paavioa 
dither  when  men  Buddeniy,  and  without  mtention  to  kill,  cauat 
che  death  of  another  by  tlow»  and  the  like  on  a  momentary 
impulse,  and  are  sorry  for  the  deed  immediately  afterwards  \  or 
a,  when,  after  having  l>een  insulted  in  deed  or  wonL  men 
Kmue  revenge,  and  kill  a  person  intentionally,  and  ar#  not 
lorry  for  their  deed.  And,  therefore,  we  must  assume  that  thers 
are  two  kinds  of  homicide,  both  of  them  arising  from  paaaioni 
^^^  which  may  be  justly  said  to  be  in  a  mean  between  Uie  volun^* 
tary  and  involuntary  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  neith^f 
of  them  anything  more  than  a  UkeoMs  or  ihadow  of  either: 
He  who  treasures  up  his  anger,  and  iv  iragelf,  not  imme- 

diately and  at  the  moment,  but  with  i  deMigu  and  afUf 

an  interval,  la  like  tlie  voltmtary  ;  but  he  who  does  not  IreaBUTi 
up  hiA  anger,  and  cakes  vengeance  on  the  initant,  and  wltliottt 
malice  prepense,  approaches  to  the  involuntary ;  and  yet  even 
he  is  not  altogether  involuntary,  but  is  only  the  image  or  shadow 
of  the  involuntary ;  wherefore  about  homicides  committed  in 
hot  blood,  there  ia  a  diiHculty  in  determining  whether  in  leg* 
islating  we  shall  reckon  them  as  voluntary  or  as  partly  invol- 
untary. The  beat  and  truest  view  is  to  regard  either  %m  m 
likeness  only  of  tlie  voluntary  or  involuntary.  We  may.  how- 
ever, divide  them  accordingly  as  they  are  done  with  or  without 
premeditation.  And  we  may  make  the  penalties  heavier  for 
those  who  commit  homicide  with  angry  premeditation,  and 
lighter  for  those  who  do  not  premeditate,  but  smite  upon  the 
instant ;  for  that  which  is  like  a  greater  evil  should  be  puniahed 
more  severely,  and  that  which  is  like  a  leaa  evil  should  be  pan- 
ished  less  severely :  this  shall  be  the  rule  of  our  laws. 

Ole.  Certainly. 

AUu  Let  us  proceed:  If  any  one  slays  a  freeman  with 
awn  hand,  and  the  deed  be  done  in  a  moment  of  anger,  and 
without  premeditation,  let  the  offender  suffer  in  other  reipecta 
as  the  involuntary  homicide  would  have  suffered^  undergoing  an 
exile  of  two  years,  that  he  may  learn  to  school  his  passions. 
But  he  who  slays  another  from  passion,  yet  with  premeditation, 
•hall  undergo  the  same  penalty  as  the  former ;  and  to  this  stiaL 
le  added  an  exile  of  three  instead  of  two  years, — hia  paniBb 
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meot  ii  to  be  longer  beeaiise  his  passion  is  greater.  The  msn» 
oer  of  their  return  shall  be  on  this  wise  (and  here  the  Inw 
has  difficiUtj  in  determining  exactly  ;  for  in  soire  cases  tha 
murder  which  is  judged  by  the  law  to  be  worse  mij  really  be 
the  less  cruel,  and  he  who  is  judged  the  less  cruel  may  be 
really  the  worse,  and  may  have  executed  the  murder  ia  a  more 
savage  maimer,  whereas  the  other  may  have  been  gentler*  But 
in  general  the  degrees  of  giiUt  will  be  such  as  we  have  described 
theoi.  Of  all  the^e  things  the  guardians  of  the  law  must  take 
cognizance)  ;  when  either  of  tliem  has  completed  his  term  of 
exile,  they  shall  send  twelve  judges  to  the  borders  of  the  land ; 
the^e  in  the  interval  shall  have  been  informed  of  the  actions 
ot  the  criminals,  and  they  shall  judge  respecting  their  pardon 
and  reception  ;  and  the  homicides  shall  abide  by  their 
judgment.  But  if  after  they  have  returned  home,  either 
of  them  in  a  moment  of  anger  repeats  the  deed,  let  him  be  aa 
e,  and  return  no  more  ;  or  if  he  return^  let  him  suffer  as 
e  stranger  was  to  sufier  in  a  sinular  case.  He  who  kills  his 
iwn  slave  shall  undergo  a  purification,  but  if  he  kills  the  slave 
Uf  another  in  anger,  he  shall  pay  twice  the  amount  of  the  losa 
to  his  owner.  And  if  a  homicide  is  disobedient  to  the  law,  and 
Without  purification  pollutes  the  agora,  or  the  games,  or  the 
temples,  he  who  pleases  may  bring  to  trial  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  dead  man  for  permitting  him,  and  the  murderer  with  him, 
and  may  compel  the  one  to  exact  and  the  other  to  suffer  a 
double  portion  of  fines  and  purifications  ;  and  the  accuser  may 
bimself  receive  the  fine  which  is  imposed  by  law.  If  a  slave 
in  a  fit  of  passion  kills  his  master,  the  kindred  of  the  deceased 
man  may  do  with  the  murderer  (provided  only  they  do  not 
spare  his  life)  whatever  they  please,  and  tbey  will  be  pure ;  or 
if  he  kills  a  freeman,  who  is  not  his  master,  the  owners  shall 
ve  up  the  slave  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  they 
1  be  under  an  obligation  to  put  him  to  deaths  but  this  may 
done  in  any  manner  which  they  please.  And  if  (which  is 
rare  occurrence,  but  does  sometimes  happen)  a  &ther  or  e 
other  in  a  moment  of  passion  slay  a  son  or  daughter  by 
ows,  or  some  other  violence,  they  shall  undergo  the  same 
^purification  as  in  other  cases,  and  be  exiled  during  three  years } 
but  when  they  return  from  exile  the  wife  shall  separate  from 
the  husband,  and  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  they  shall 
never  afterwards  beget  children  together,  or  live  under  the 
lame  roof,  or  partake  of  the  same  sacred  Hte*  with  those  whom 
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die  J  have  doprived  of  a  child  or  of  a  brother.  And  hc»  i»bf 
la  impious  tuid  disobedieat  In  such  a  cose  shall  be  brought 
trial  for  impietj  by  any  one  who  plcnxtsa.  If  in  a  fit  of  an^ 
a  husband  kills  his  wifo,  or  the  wile  her  hu^sband,  they  gha 
undergo  the  eame  purification,  and  their  term  of  etUe 
be  three  years.  And  when  he  who  has  coounitted  anyJ 
crime  returns,  let  him  have  no  oomrannion  \n  sacr«d  fit 
his  children,  neither  let  him  sit  at  the  same  tahlo  with  thoti 
and  the  father  or  sun  who  disobeys  shall  be  liable  to  be  brougl 
to  trial  for  impiety  by  any  one  who  pleases.  If  a  brotb| 
or  sister  in  a  fit  of  passion  kills  a  brother  or  a  sister^, 
•hall  undergo  a  purificntion  and  a  yoar*s  exile,  as 
wise  with  parents  who  kill  their  offspring:  they  shall  not 
under  the  same  roof,  or  share  in  the  Bacre<l  rites  of  thos«  wli 
„g«  they  have  deprived  of  their  brethren,  or  of  their  chlltl 
And  be  who  is  disobedient  shall  be  justly  liable  lo 
law  ooncernirii;  impiety,  which  rolaU^s  to  these  matters*  If  aaj 
one  is  so  violent  in  his  passion  a<^ainst  hig  parents,  that  in  tbe 
madness  of  his  anger  he  dares  to  kill  one  of  them,  if  the  doad 
man,  when  dying,  of  liis  own  accord  aG(|uits  tlie  munlerer,  \ 
him  undergo  the  purification  which  is  assigned  to  those  wh 
have  been  guilty  of  involuntary  homicide,  and  do  as  they 
and  he  shall  be  pure.  But  if  he  be  not  acquitted^  the  per 
trator  of  Kuch  a  deed  shall  be  amenable  to  many  laws,  for 
shall  tic  ameuable  to  the  extreme  punishments  for  assault,  an 
impiety,  and  robbing  of  temples,  in  that  he  has  robbed  lij 
parent  of  life ;  and  if  a  man  could  be  slain  more  than  one 
most  justly  would  he  who  in  a  fit  of  passion  has  elaln  father  i 
mother,  undergo  many  deaths*  How  can  he,  whom,  even 
defense  of  his  life,  and  when  about  to  suflTer  death  at  the  hand 
of  his  parents,  no  law  will  allow  to  kill  his  father  or  his  mothc 
who  are  the  authors  of  his  being,  and  whom  the  legislator  wi] 
command  to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  this  —  how 
he,  I  say,  lawfully  receive  any  other  punishment  ?  Let  deati 
then  be  the  appointed  punishment  of  him  who  in  a  6t  of 
lion  fl^ays  his  fatlter  or  his  mother.  But  if  brother  kill  broths 
fi  a  civil  broil,  or  under  other  like  clrcumHtaDr^es,  if  the  otlisr 
have  begun,  and  be  only  defend  lilmsclt^  let  him  be  free  fnjm  gnUti 
as  he  would  be  if  be  had  bIuIu  an  enemy.  And  if  a  citizen  kill 
a  citueu,  ur  a  stranger  a  stranger  ;  or  if  a  stranger  kill  a  citiiei^. 
0r  a  dtixen  a  stranger,  let  him  be  free  from  guilt  in  like  manner  \ 
tod  io  in  the  case  of  a  slave  who  has  killed  a  slave ;  but  If 
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flAve  have  killed  a  freeman  in  self-defense,  let  Uim  bo  subject 
to  the  same  law  as  he  who  has  killed  a  Either;  and  let  the  law 
about  the  romi^ioD  of  penalties  in  the  case  of  parricide  apply 
equally  to  every  other  remission.  Whenever  any  sufferer  of 
his  own  accord  remits  the  guilt  of  homicide  to  another,  and  de- 
elares  his  act  to  have  beea  involuntary,  let  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deeil  undergo  a  purification  and  remdn  in  exile  for  a  year^ 
accoi'ding  to  law. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  murders  violent  and  inyoluntarji 
and  committed  in  passion  :  we  have  now  to  speak  of  voluntary 
crimes  done  with  every  sort  of  injustice  and  premeditation* 
through  the  in^uence  of  pleasures,  and  desires,  and  jealoosiefi. 

Cle.  Very  good. 

Ath,  Let  us  first  speak,  as  far  as  we  are  able^  of  the  number 
and  nature  of  these  causes  of  them.  The  greatest  is  lust, 
which  gets  the  mastery  of  the  soul  maddened  by  desire ; 
and  this  is  most  commonly  found  to  exist  where  the  passion 
reigns,  which  is  strongest  and  most  prevalent  among  the  mass 
of  mankind :  I  mean  where  the  power  of  wealth  breeds  endless 
desires  of  never  to  be  satisfied  acquisition,  originating  in  natural 
ksitiou,  and  a  miserable  want  of  education.  Of  this  want 
lucation,  the  false  admiration  of  wealth  which  is  bruited 
">bout  among  Hellenes  and  barbarians  is  the  cause ;  they  deem 
that  to  be  the  first  of  goods  which  in  reality  is  only  the  third. 
And  in  this  way  they  wrong  both  posterity  and  themselves, 
for  nothing  can  be  nobler  and  better  than  that  the  truth  about 
wealth  should  be  spoken  in  all  states  —  namely,  that  riches  sre 
for  the  sake  of  the  body  as  the  body  Is  for  the  sake  of  the  souJ. 
They  are  good,  and  wealth  is  intended  by  nature  to  be  for  tho 
sake  of  diem,  and  is  therefore  inferior  to  them  both,  and  third 
in  order  of  excellence.  This  argument  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  who  would  be  happy  ought  not  to  seek  to  be  rich,  or 
rather  he  should  seek  to  be  rich  justly  and  temperately,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  murders  in  states,  which  require  to  be 
purged  away  by  other  munlers.  But  now,  as  I  said  at  first, 
avarice  is  the  chiefest  cause  and  source  of  voluntary  homicide, 
and  hence  the  worst  trials  arise.  A  second  aiuse  is  the  habit 
of  ambition :  this  creates  jealousies,  which  are  troublesome 
^mpanions,  above  all  to  the  jealous  man  himself  and  in  a  lesa 
degree  to  the  chiefe  of  the  state*  And  a  third  cause  h  cawardly 
and  unjust  fear :  this  has  been  tne  occasion  of  many  murders. 
When  a  man  is  doing  or  has  done  something  which  he  desiret 
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thftt  no  ane  s!iould  know  liirn  to  be  doing  or  to  have  doiM, 
mil  take  the  life  of  those  who  are  Hkeljr  to  inform  of  aach 
things,  if  lie  have  no  other  meaiia  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
this  be  said  aa  a  prelude  concerning  all  these  matters  s  and 
tnU9t  not  omit  to  mention  a  tradition  which  is  believed  bj 
and  hajs  been  rect^ived  from  those  who  arc  learned  in  the  m; 
teries ;  they  say  that  such  crimes  will  be  punUhed  in  tlie  wor! 
below,  luid  that  when  tlie  perpetrators  return  to  thia  world  th 
will  suffer  what  tlicy  did  bj  a  compensation  of  nature*  and 
their  lives  in  like  manner  hj  the  hand  of  another.  If  be  ^ 
is  about  to  commit  a  crime  belle VGf  this,  and  is  indaoed  bj 
prelude  to  fear  such  a  penalty,  there  i«  no  need  to  proceed  wii 
the  proclamation  of  the  law.  But  if  he  be  unl>erieving^  let 
following  law  be  d6clare<l  and  registered  against  blni' 
Whoever  shall  wrongfully  and  of  design  alay  with  hia  o 
hand  any  of  his  Itinsmen,  shall  in  the  first  place  be  deprived 

.legal  privileges ;  he  shall  not  pollute  the  temples^  or  the  agora, 
or  the  harbors,  or  any  other  place  nf  meeting,  whether  be  is  for- 

k bidden  of  men  or  not;  for  the  law,  which  represents  the  whole 
forbids  him»  and  always  is  and  will  he  in  the  attitude  at 
arbidding   him.     And  he  who,   being  of  the   kindred  of 
sedy  whetlier  on  the  male  or  female  side,  does  not  pi 

l^eute  the  homicide  when  ho  ought,  and  proclaim  him  an  outla^ 
shall  in  tlie  first  place  be  involved  in  the  jwllution,  and   iD« 
the  liatred  of  tlie  gods,  even  ai  the  curse  of  the  law  stirs 

I  die  voicejj  of  men  against  him ;  and  in  the  second  pinoe  hi3  A\ 
be  in  the  power  of  any  one  who  is  willing  to  inflict  retribute 
oa  behalf  of  the  dead*  And  he  who  wishes  to  puniah  him  si 
observe  all  the  precautionary  ceremonies  of  1avatioQ>  and  any 
others  which  the  gods  command  in  cases  of  this  kind.  X/et  him 
ke  proclamation,  and  then  go  forth  and  compel  the  perpe- 
trator to  su^er  the  execution  of  justice  aocording  to  the  Uw. 
Now  the  legislator  may  eaaOy  show  that  these  things  most  be 
accompanied  with  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  certata  gods, 
are  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  murders  in  stutes. 

^who  these  gods  are,  and  what  should  be  the  true  manae? 
bringing  such  trials  before  the  God,  the  guardbns  of  the  la* 
aided  by  the  interpreters,  and  the  propheta,  and  the  God,  shsO 
determine,  and  when  they  have  determined  let  tliem  carry  oo 
the  prosecution  at  law.  The  cause  shall  have  tAe  same  jndgei 
who  were  appointed  to  decide  finally  in  the  case  of  tlioae  vhfl 
plunder  temples.     Let  him  who  is  convicted  be  pumahed  will 
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icath^  and  let  him  not  be  buried  in  the  country  of  the  murdered 
in:m,  for  this  would  be  shameless  as  well  as  impiouja.  But  if  he 
fij  and  will  not  stand  his  trial,  let  him  f] j  forever ;  or,  if  ha 
sot  foot  anywhere  on  anj  part  of  the  murdered  man*8  coantry, 
let  an  J  relation  of  the  deceased,  or  any  other  citizen  who  may 
first  happen  to  meet  with  him,  kill  him  with  Impunity,  or  bind 
and  deliver  him  to  the  ai'chons  who  determine  suits^  that  they 
may  put  him  to  death  ;  and  let  the  prosecutor  demand  surety 
of  him  whom  he  prosecutes  ;  three  sureties  sufficient  in  the 
opinion  of  tbe  magistrates  who  try  the  cause,  shall  be  provided 
by  him,  and  they  shall  promise  to  produce  him  at  the  trial. 
But  if  ho  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  appoint  enretieSf  then  the 
magistrates  shall  take  him  and  keep  him  in  bonds,  and  produce 
him  at  the  day  of  triaL  If  a  man  do  not  commit  the  ^^^ 
murder  with  his  own  hand,  but  has  contrived  the  death  of 
another,  and  is  the  author  of  the  deed  in  intention  and  deaigUt 
having  his  soul  not  pure  of  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  he  is  dwelK 
ing  in  the  city,  let  him  be  tried  in  the  same  way,  except  in  what 
relates  to  the  sureties  ;  and  also,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  he  shall 
have  burial  in  his  native  land,  but  iii  all  other  respects  this  case 
shall  be  as  the  former ;  and  whether  a  stranger  shall  kill  a  citi- 
zen, or  a  citizen  a  stranger,  or  a  slave  a  slave,  there  sh«iii  be  no 
dififerenoe  as  touching  the  mere  intention  and  thi»  actual  per- 
formance, except  in  the  matter  of  sureties ;  and  the»e,  as  has 
been  said,  shall  be  required  of  the  actual  murderer  only,  and 
he  who  proclaims  the  crime  shall  bind  them  over  at  the  time. 
If  a  slave  slay  a  freeman  voluntarily,  either  with  his  own  hand 
or  in  intention,  and  he  be  convicted,  let  the  public  executioner 
take  him  either  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  a  place  ai  which  he  can 
vee  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  and  inflict  upon  him  as  many 
•tripes  as  the  person  who  took  him  orders,  and  if  he  surviveif 
let  him  put  him  to  deatL  And  if  any  one  kills  a  slave  who  haa 
ilono  no  wrong  because  he  is  afraid  that  he  may  inform  of  some 
base  and  evil  deeds  of  his  own,  or  for  some  similar  reason,  in 
such  a  case  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  murderi  as  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  slain  a  citizen.  There  are  things  about  which 
it  is  terrible  and  unpleasant  to  legislate,  but  impossible  not  to 
legislate.  It  for  example,  there  should  be  murders  of  kinsmen, 
either  per])etrated  by  the  hands  of  kinsmen,  or  by  their  coutn- 
yance,  and  out  of  malice  p^pense,  which  may  often  happen  in 
Ul*regolated  states,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  country  where  a  man 
would  not  expect  to  find  them,  we  must  repeat  once  more  the 
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tele,  wliich  we  narmtad  a  litilti  while  ages  in  ttiA  hopa 

^%ho  hears  m  will  be  the  more  dlspoaed  to  abstain  voluoii 
OB  these  gr':iiid0  from  murderfi,  which  are  utterly  abominabh 
For  the  tale  or  tradition^  whetlier  under  this  or  §ome  oUic 
name,  has  been  plainly  set  forth  by  priests  of  old  j  thtjy  hav 
pronouticed    that  the  justice  which  iuspects  and  avettges 

['blood   of  kindred*  foUowa  the  law  of  retaliation,   and   or 
tliat  he  who  has  done  any  munlcrous  act  should  of  nee 

*  suffer  that  which  ho  hag  done.  He  who  has  slain  a  father  i 
hlmaelf  be  slain  at  some  time  or  other  by  his  children,  and  if 
he  have  slain  his  mother  he  shall  of  necessity  take  a  womau'g 
nature,  and  lose  his  life  at  the  hauda  of  liis  oifApriug  in  aflef  ] 
iges;  for  where  a  family  is  polluted  with  blood  there  is  n< 
other  purification,  nor  can  the  pollution  be  washed  out  unt 
^_„  the  homicidal  soul  which  did  the  decHl  has  given  life  fo^ 
life,  and  has  propitiated  and  laid  to  sleep  tlio  wrath  of 
the  whole  family.  These  are  the  retributions  of  Htiaveu,  lUidi 
by  such  punishments  men  should  be  deterred*  But  if  they  are^ 
not  deterred »  and  any  one  nhould  be  incited  by  some  fatal  misery 
to  deprive  his  father,  or  mother,  or  brethren,  or  children  of  Ufil 
volunturily  and  of  pui"]>06e,  for  him  the  eartlily  lawgiver  letgtt* 
tates  aj4  follows:  There  shall  be  the   same  proclamations  abooS 

'  outlawry,  and  there  shall  be  the  same  sureties  whldi  have  been 
enacted  in  the  former  cases.  But  in  his  case,  if  he  be  ooo- 
victed«  the  servanti  of  the  judges  and  the  magistrates  shall  slai 
him  at  an  appointcnl  plat^.e  where  three  ways  meet,  and  cast ' 
naked  out  of  the  oity^  and  all  the  m/i^strates  on  l>elialf  of 
whole  city  glial  1  carry  stones,  and  each  of  them  shall  ca^t 
Btone  upon  the  hejid  of  the  detid  man*  luid  deliver  the  city 
pollution  ;  and  aft^r  that,  they  shall  bear  him  to  Uie  borders  > 
the  land,  and  throw  him  out  unburied,  according  to  law. 
what  shall  he  suffer  who  slays  him  who  of  all  men  is  aatd  to 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him  ?  I  mean  the  isuicid<%  who  depfiv 
himself  by  violence  of  hi»  appointed  share  of  life,  not  beGatisa 
the  law  of  the  state  compels  him,  nor  yet  under  the  eompulaloii 
of  some  painful  and  inevitable  fortune  which  has  come  iipon 
him,  nor  because  he  has  had  to  suffer  from  irremediable  and 
intolerable  &>hame,  but  who  from  indolence  or  cowardice  imposat 
upon  himself  an  unjust  penalty.  For  him,  wliat  ceremonies 
there  are  to  be  of  purilieation  and  burial  God  knows,  and  aboot 
these  the  next  of  kin  should  inquire  of  the  interpreters  aad  of 
he  laws,  and  do  accord hig  to   their  injunctions.     Those , 
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BMet  their  death  in  this  way  shall  be  buried  alone,  and  nona 
ihall  be  laid  by  their  side ;  they  shall  be  buried  ingloriously  in 
the  borders  of  the  twelve  portions  of  the  land,  in  such  places 
aa  are  uncultivated  and  nameless^  and  no  column  or  name  shall 
mark  the  place  of  their  interment.  And  if  a  beast  of  burden 
or  other  animal  cause  the  death  of  any  one,  except  in  the  case 
of  anything  of  that  kind  happening  in  the  public  contestdt  the 
kinsmen  of  the  deceased  shall  prosecute  the  slayer  for  murder, 
and  the  wardens  of  the  country,  such,  and  so  many  as  the  kina- 
men  appoint,  shall  try  the  cause,  and  let  the  beast  when  con- 
demned be  slain  by  them^  and  caat  beyond  the  borders.  And 
if  any  lifeless  thing  deprive  a  man  of  life,  except  in  the  caae  of 
ft  thunderbolt  or  other  fatal  dart  sent  from  the  gods  —  whether 
a  man  is  killed  by  lifeless  objects  falling  upon  him^  or  his  fidl* 
ing  upon  them,  the  nearest  of  kin  shall  appoint  the  nearest  r.^^ 
neighbor  to  be  a  judge^  and  thereby  acquit  himself  and 
the  whole  family  of  guilL  And  he  shall  cast  forth  the  guilty 
thing  beyond  the  border,  as  has  been  said  about  the  animals. 

If  a  man  is  found  dead,  and  his  murderer  be  unknown,  and 
titer  ft  diligent  search  cannot  be  detected,  there  shall  be  the 
tftine  proclamation  as  in  the  pre%'ious  ca^es,  and  the  same  inter* 
diet  on  the  murderer ;  and  tLey  shall  proceed  against  him,  and 
announce  in  the  agora,  that  he  who  has  slain  such  and  such  a 
person*  and  has  been  convicted  of  murder,  shall  not  set  liis  foot 
in  tlie  temples,  nor  at  all  in  the  country  of  the  murdered  man^ 
ftnd  if  he  appears  and  is  discovered  he  shall  die,  and  be  cast 
forth  tmburied  beyond  the  border.  Let  us  enact  this,  which 
shall  be  one  of  our  laws  about  murder. 

Enough  of  murder :  and  now  let  the  cases  in  and  for  which 
the  murderer  may  be  rightly  deemed  pure  be  recited:  If  ft 
man  catch  a  thief  coming  into  his  hotise  by  night  to  steal,  and 
he  take  him  and  kill  him,  or  if  he  slay  a  footpad  in  self-de- 
fense, he  shall  be  guiltless.  And  any  one  who  does  violence  to 
a  free  woman  or  a  youth,  shall  be  slain  with  impunity  by  the 
liyured  person,  or  by  his  or  her  father  or  brothers  or  sons.  If 
a  man  find  his  wife  suffering  violence,  he  may  kill  Uie  violator, 
ftnd  be  guiltless  In  the  eye  of  the  law ;  or  if  a  person,  in  ward- 
ing off  death  from  his  father,  who  is  doing  no  wrong,  or  from 
bis  mother  or  cliildren  or  brethren  or  wife,  kiU  another,  he  sbaJ] 
lasuredly  be  guiltless- 

l*hu8  much  as  to  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  Tmuf 
•ou!  of  man,  with  which  he  can  !ive,  and  without  which,  if  hi 
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unfortitiiatoly  be  without  them,  he  cftonot  liv6 ;  and  abo  ooiii 
oeruiog  the  punishments  which  are  to  be  inflicted  for  Tioloat 
deatliB,  let  thus  much  be  enacted.  Of  the  nurture  and  educa- 
tion  of  the  body  we  have  spoken  before,  and  now  we  have  td 
tpeak  of  deeds  of  violence,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  wliieh 
men  do  to  one  another ;  these  we  will  distinguiah  according  to 
their  nature  and  number,  and  determine  what  will  bo  the  suit- 
able penaltiea  of  each ;  this  appears  to  be  their  proper  place 
Iti  the  series  of  our  enactments*  The  poorest  legislator  will 
ha^e  no  difficulty  in  determining  that  wounds  and  mutilations 
arising  out  of  wounds  Bhould  follow  next  in  order  after  deaths. 
I^t  wounds  be  divided  as  homicides  were  divided  —  into  those 
whicli  are  invohintary,  and  which  are  given  in  passion  or  from 
fear,  and  those  wliicb  are  voluntary  and  premeditnted  acta.  Coo- 
oerning  all  this,  we  must  make  srjuie  such  prodaoiation  as  the  fol* 
^^^  lowing:  Mankind  must  have  laws,  and  conform  to  them,  or 
their  Ufa  would  be  as  bad  aa  that  of  the  most  savage  beast. 
And  the  reason  of  this  la^  that  no  man's  nature  is  able  to  know 
what  is  beat  for  the  social  state  of  man  ;  or  knowing,  always 
able  to  do  what  is  he^L  In  the  first  place,  there  b  a  dilBculty 
in  apprehending  tlmt  tlio  true  art  of  politics  is  concenied*, 
not  with  private  but  witli  public  good ;  for  public  good  binds 
together  states,  but  private  only  distracts  them,  —  nor  do  men 
always  see  that  the  gain  is  greater  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  state,  when  the  state  and  not  the  individual  is  first  consid- 
ered* In  the  second  place,  even  if  a  person  know  as  a  matter 
of  science  that  this  ia  the  truth,  but  is  possessed  of  absolute  and 
irresponsible  power,  he  will  never  be  able  to  abide  in  this  prin- 
ciple or  to  persist  in  regarding  the  public  good  as  primary  in  the 
state,  and  the  private  good  as  secondary.  Human  nature  will  ba 
always  drawing  him  into  avarice  and  selfishness,  avoiding  pain 
and  pursuing  ple^isure  witliout  any  reason,  and  will  bring  these 
ttj  the  fronU  observing  the  juster  and  better ;  and  so  working 
darkness  in  his  soul  will  at  last  fill  with  evfls  both  him  and  the 
whole  city.  For  if  in  the  order  of  nature  and  by  divine  des- 
Siny  a  man  were  able  to  apprehend  the  truth  about  these  things^ 
bo  would  have  no  need  of  laws  to  rule  over  him  ;  for  there  is 
no  law  or  order  which  is  above  knowledge,  nor  can  mind,  with 
■>ut  impiety,  be  deemed  the  subject  or  slave  of  any  man,  bu 
rather  the  lord  of  all.  I  speak  of  mind,  true  and  free  and  in 
liarmony  with  nature.  But  then  there  is  no  such  mind  any 
where,  or  at  least  not  much  ;  and  therefore  we  must  choose  tha 
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a«ooiid  best,  which  is  law  and  order.  Yet  these  look  at  thbgi 
%s  they  exist  for  the  most  part  only,  and  aro  unable  to  survey 
the  whole  of  them.     I  have  told  you  my  reason  for  saying  this. 

And  DOW  we  will  determine  what  penalty  he  ought  to  pay  or 
suffer  who  has  hurt  or  wounded  another.  Any  one  may  easily 
imagine  the  questions  which  ought  to  be  asked  :  What  did  be 
wound,  or  whom,  or  how,  or  when  ?  for  there  are  innumerablo 
particulars  of  this  sort  which  greatly  vary  from  one  another. 
And  to  allow  courts  of  law  to  determine  all  these  things,  or 
not  to  determine  any  of  them,  is  alike  impossible.  There  b 
one  particular  which  they  must  determine  in  all  cases  —  the 
question  of  fact.  And  then,  again,  that  the  l^islafcor  should 
not  permit  them  to  determine  what  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  in  any  of  these  cases,  but  should  himself  decide 
about  all  of  them,  smalJ  or  great,  is  next  to  impossible, 

Cle,  Then  what  is  to  be  the  inference  ? 

Ath*  The  inference  is,  that  some  things  should  be  left  to 
courts  of  law,  and  the  others  the  le^lator  must  decide  for  him- 
self. 

Cle*  And  what  ought  the  legislator  to  decide,  and  what  ought 
he  to  leave  to  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  ? 

Atk,  I  may  reply,  that  in  a  state  in  which  the  courts  are  bad 
and  mute,  and  decide  causes  secretly  and  clandestinely  ;  or  what 
is  worse,  when  they  are  disorderly  and  noby,  as  in  a  theatre, 
clapping  or  hooting  in  turn  this  or  that  orator  ^ — I  say  that 
where  this  is  the  case  there  arises  a  very  serious  evil,  which  af- 
fects the  whole  state.  Unfortunate  is  the  necessity  of  having 
to  legislate  for  such  courts,  but  where  the  necessity  exists,  the 
le^slator  should  only  allow  them  to  ordain  the  penalties  for  the 
smallest  offenses  ;  if  the  state  for  which  he  is  legislating  be  of 
this  character,  he  must  take  most  matters  into  his  own  bands 
and  speak  distinctly.  Bat  when  a  state  has  good  courts,  and 
the  judges  are  well  trained  and  scrupulously  tested,  the  determi- 
aation  of  the  penalties  or  punishments  which  shall  be  inilicted 
an  the  guilty  may  fairly  and  with  advantage  be  le^  to  tlicm. 
And  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  legislating  couoeming  all 
that  large  class  of  matters  which  judges  far  worse  eduoated 
than  they  are  in  our  state  would  be  able  to  de tannine,  assigning 
lo  each  offense  the  duo  proportiou  of  wrong  done  and  suffered. 
They  are  skillful  judges  for  whom  we  are  legislating,  and  there* 
fore  to  them  the  greater  part  may  be  left  At  tlie  same  Ume, 
as  I  have  often  said,  we  should  exhibit  to  the  judges,  as  wt 
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Itftve  done,  the  oulJme  liud  form  uf  the  puniahments  to  bel 
^flict«dj  aiid  then  they  will  not  trau^gresi  tlie  just  rule.  That 
waa  an  excellent  practice^  which  we  obsenred  l>dfore«  and  now 
that  we  are  resuming  the  work  of  ]egifllaUon«  may  with  adTfto* 
tage  bo  repcat4)d  by  ur. 

Let  the  enaf^tmetit  about  wounding  h%  in  the  following  tcrmi; 
If  any  one  has  a  purpose  and  intaution  to  slay  another  who  ii 
dot  his  enemy,  and  wliom  the  law  doe*  not  permit  him  to  flay, « 
and  he  woumia  him,  but  is  unable  to  kill  Iiim,  he  who  hud  the 
^^-    intent  and  has  wounded  him  is  not  to  be  pitied  —  aa  a 
murderer  he  is  to  he  regarded,  and  indicted  for  tlie  crinM 
of  murder  and  notliing  else.     Still,  having  respect  to  tlie  for^  I 
tuns  which  has  in  a  manner  favored  him,  and  to  Uie  providono<» 
who  in  pity  to  him  and  to  the  wuunJeti  man  saved  the  one  fn>m 
a  &tal  blow,  and  the  other  from  an  accursed  fate  and  calamity 
—  as  a  thank-oifering  Xo  this  deity,  and  in  order  not  to  opposo 
his  will ;  in  such  a  case  the  law  will   remit  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  only  compel  the  otTcnder  to  emigrnte  to  a  neighbor- 
ing city  during  his  life  ;  where  he  nlmll  remuiu  in  the  enjoyment  | 
of  all  his  possessiona.     But  if  he   have  injured  the  wounded 
man»  he  shall  make  tuch  compensation  for  the  injury,  as  the 
court  deciding  the  cauae  shall  assess,  and  the  same  judges  shall 
decide  who  would  have  docidod   if  the   man  hud  died  ot  hit 
wounds.     And  if  a  child  intentionally  wound   his  parenta,  or] 
a  servant   his  master,  death  shall    l>e   the   penalty.     And  if  a] 
brother  or  a  sister  intentionally  wound  a  brotlier  or  a  suster,  j 
and  is  found  guilty,  death  ahalj  be  the  fieiiuUy.     And  if  a  hus- , 
band  wound  a  wife,  or  a  wife  a  husband,  with  intent  to  kllU  let 
him  or  her  undergo  perpetual   exile  ;  if  they   have  sons  or  | 
daughters  who  are  still  young,  the  guardians  shall  take  C4ire  of 
tlieir  property,  and  have  charge  of  the  children  as  orplions*     If  j 
their  sons  are  grown  up,  they  shall  be  undiir  no  obUgatioi:  to 
support  the  exiled  parent,  but  they  shall   possess   the  property 
themselves.     And  if  he  who  meets  with  such  a  misfortune  has 
no  children,  his  kindred  to  the  degree  of  sons  of  CDUsins  of  the 
exiled  man,   both  on  the  male    and    female   sida    shall    meet 
together,   and   after    consulting    with   the    guardians   and  the  { 
priests,  shall  appoint  a  5040th  citizen  to  be  the  heir  of  thi  i 
house,  considering  and  reasoning  that  no  house  of  all  the  5040 
belongs  to  the  inhabitant  or  to  the  whole  £EkmUy,  in  the  sam« 
sense  as  it  is  the  public  and   private   property  of  the  state. 
Cfow,  the  state  should  seek  to  have  its  houses  as  holy  and  happy 
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ii  possible.  And  if  an  j  one  of  ^e  houaes  be  unfortuoate,  and 
ttained  with  impiety,  and  the  heir  leave  no  posterity ^  and  diei 
unmarried  or  married  and  childless^  buving  sufiered  death  &»  the 
penalty  of  murder  or  fiome  other  crime  committed  against  the 
gods  or  against  hiB  feBon^-cltizeos*  of  which  death  is  the  penalty 
diitinctly  laid  down  in  the  law ;  or  if  any  of  the  citizens  be  in 
perpetual  exile,  and  also  childless,  that  bouse  shall  first  of  all 
be  purified  and  undergo  expiation  according  to  law  ;  and  then 
*dt  the  kinsmen  of  the  house,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  and 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  meet  and  consider  what  family  g.^ 
ther3  is  in  the  state  which  is  of  the  highest  repute  for  vir- 
tue and  also  for  good  fortune,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of 
««>ua  ;  and  let  them  adopt  one  of  them,  and  introduce  him  to 
the  £&ther  and  forefathers  of  the  dead  man,  and  call  him  their 
son^  for  the  sake  of  the  omen,  that  he  may  be  the  contiuuer  of 
their  family,  the  keeper  of  their  hearth,  and  the  minister  of 
their  property  and  sacred  rites  with  better  fortune  than  his 
father  had ;  and  when  they  have  made  this  supplication,  they 
lihall  make  him  heir  according  to  law,  and  the  offending  person 
they  shall  leave  nameless  and  childless  and  portionless  when 
calamities  such  as  these  overtake  him. 

Now,  there  is  not  in  all  things  a  limit  which  touches  limit ; 
many  things  have  a  common  boundary  which  is  betwixt  and  be- 
tween them ;  and  we  were  saying  that  what  is  done  from  pas- 
sion is  of  this  nature,  and  is  in  a  mean  between  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  If  a  person  be  convicted  of  having  inHlcted 
wounds  in  a  passion,  in  the  first  place  he  shall  pay  twice  the 
amount  of  the  injury,  if  the  wound  be  curable,  or,  if  incurable^ 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  injury ;  or  if  the  wound  be  cuntr 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  great  and  notable  disgrace  lo 
the  wounded  person,  he  shall  pay  fourfold.  And  in  case  any  one 
m  wounding  another  injures  not  only  the  sufferer,  but  also  the 
dty,  and  makes  htm  incapable  of  defending  his  country  against 
the  enemy,  he,  besides  the  other  penalties,  shall  pay  a  penalty 
'or  tlie  loss  wliich  the  state  has  incurred*  And  the  penalty 
shall  be,  that  in  addition  to  his  own  times  of  service,  he  shall 
serve  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  person,  and  shall  take  his  place 
in  war ;  or,  if  he  refuse,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  by  law 
i>f  deserting  his  duty.  The  amount  of  the  injury,  whether  to 
be  paid  twofold  or  threefold  or  fourfold,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
judges  who  convict  him.  And  if,  in  like  manner,  a  brother 
wounds  a  brother,  the  p vents  and  kindred  of  eith  ir  sex,  indud- 
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ing  tlie  eliddren  of  oousiaa,  whether  on  the  nude  or  femftle  side^ 
fthall  meet,  and  when  they  have  judged  the  cause,  they  shftl]  in* 
tniHt  the  AssessmcDt  of  damages  to  the  parents,  who  are  the 
natural  persons,  to  determine  ;  m\i\  if  the  eatimate  bo  disputed, 
tljeu  the  arbitrators  on  the  male  side  shall  make  the  cutirnate, 
or  if  tljey  cannot,  they  shAll  Cfjmmit  the  matter  to  tlio  guiirdiatii 
of  thi5  law*  And  when  similar  chargeg  of  wounding  are  brought 
by  children  against  their  purents,  those  who  are  more  than  aixty 
years  of  age,  having  children  of  their  own,  and  not  adopted, 
shall  be  required  to  deciclo  ;  and  if  any  one  is  convicted,  tli«y 
shall  determine  whether  he  ought  to  die^  or  sufler  some  other 
punishment  either  greater  than  this,  or,  at  nny  rate,  not  mtioh 
less.  None  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  offender  shall  be  al* 
lowed  to  judge  the  cause,  not  even  if  he  be  of  the  age 
permitted  by  the  law.  If  a  slave  in  a  fit  of  anger  wound  i 
freeman,  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  give  him  up  to  the 
wounded  man,  who  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  him,  and  if  he  do 
not  give  him  up,  he  shall  make  go«>d  the  injury.  And  If  any 
one  says  that  the  slave  and  the  wounded  man  are  eonsptring 
together,  let  him  argue  the  piint,  and  if  he  Is  cast,  he  shall  pay 
the  injury  three  times  over,  but  if  he  convict  the  other  two,  the 
freem.-in  who  conspired  with  the  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  made 
a  slave.  And  if  any  one  unititentimially  wounds  another  he  shall 
simply  pay  for  the  harm,  for  no  legislator  i%  able  to  control 
chance.  In  his  case  the  judges  shall  be  the  same  as  thosa  who 
are  appointed  in  the  case  of  children  and  their  patients,  and 
they  shall  nstlraate  the  amount  of  the  injury, 

All  the  preceding  injuries  and  every  kind  of  assault  are 
deeds  of  violence ;  and  every  man,  woman,  or  child  ought  to 
consider  that  the  elder  has  the  precedence  of  the  younger  in 
honor,  boUi  among  the  gods  and  also  among  men  who  would 
Jve  happ'dy,  Wherefore  it  is  a  Ibul  thing,  and  hateful  to  the 
gods  to  see  an  elder  man  assaulted  by  a  younger  In  the  city  \ 
and  it  is  reasonable  that  a  young  man  when  stnick  by  an  elder, 
should  lightly  endure  his  anger,  laying  up  in  store  for  himself 
a  like  honor  when  he  is  old.  Let  this  be  the  law :  Every  one 
sliall  reverence  his  elder  in  word  and  deed ;  he  shall  re«peet 
any  one  who  is  twenty  years  older  than  himself,  whether  male 
or  fumale,  regarding  him  or  her  as  his  father  or  mother ;  and  he 
shall  abit^n  from  laying  hands  on  any  one  who  is  of  an  age  to 
have  been  hb  father  or  his  mother,  as  a  tribute  to  the  gods  who 
ver  btrt*i ;  and  in  like  manner  he  ^hall  abstain  from  a 
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•tnmgerf  whether  he  bft  mx  old  inhabitiint  or  newlj  airive^l ;  he 
thjiU  iiot  vcL:ttire  to  correct  such  a  one  bj  blows,  cither  as  the 
aggressor  or  in  &elf-defeiise.  If  he  thinks  that  some  stranger 
has  struck  blm  out  of  wantonnesa  or  insolence,  aud  ought  to 
be  punished,  he  shaJl  take  him  to  the  wardens  of  the  cit),  bul 
let  him  not  strike  hiau  that  he  niaj  be  kept  far  awaj  fi-om  the 
|)OSiibilitj  of  lifting  up  his  hand  against  a  citizen,  and  let  the 
ens  of  the  city  take  the  offender  and  examine  hinif  not  for* 
Qg  their  duty  to  the  Gt>d  of  strangers,  and  in  case  the 
stranger  appear  to  have  struck  the  citizen  unjustly,  let  tliem 
intlict  upon  him  as  many  blows  as  he  has  himself  indicted,  aud 
quell  his  insolence.  But  if  he  have  done  no  wrong,  then  they 
shall  threaten  and  rebuke  the  accuser,  and  let  them  botli  go* 
If  a  person  strike  another  of  the  same  age  or  somewhat  ^^^ 
older  than  himself  who  has  no  children,  whether  he  be  an 
old  man  who  strikes  an  old  man»  or  a  young  man  who  strikes  a 
joung  man,  let  him  defend  himself  in  the  natural  way  without 
a  weapon  and  with  his  hands  only*  He  who,  being  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  dares  to  fight  with  another,  whether  he  be 
the  aggressor  or  in  self-defense,  shall  be  regarded  as  rude  and 
ill-mannered  and  slavish  ;  this  will  be  a  disgraccftti  ptmishment, 
and  therefore  suitable  to  him*  The  obedient  nature  will  readUj 
yield  to  such  exhortations,  but  the  disobedient,  who  heeds  not 
the  prelude,  shall  have  the  law  ready  for  him.  If  any  man 
smites  another  who  is  older  than  himself,  either  by  twenty  or 
by  more  years,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  meet^  him,  not  being 
younger  than  the  oombatants^  or  their  equal  in  age,  shall  sepa- 
rate them,  or  be  disgraced  according  to  law ;  but  if  he  be  the 
equal  in  age  of  the  person  who  is  struck,  or  younger,  he  shall 
defend  the  pesson  injured  as  he  would  a  brother  or  father  or 
still  older  relative.  Further,  let  him  who  d;ires  to  smite  an 
elder  he  tried  for  assault,  as  I  have  ssiid,  and  if  he  be  found 
guilty,  let  him  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  a 
year,  or  for  a  longer  period  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judges.  But 
if  a  stranger  or  metic  smite  one  who  is  older  by  twenty  years 
or  more,  the  same  law  shall  hold  about  the  bystanders  assisting, 
and  he  who  is  found  guilty  in  such  a  siiit^  IT  be  be  a  stranger 
and  not  a  sojourner,  shall  be  imprison od  during  a  pericid  of  two 
years ;  and  let  him  who  is  a  metic  and  flisobeys  the  laws  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years,  unless  the  court  assign  him  a  longer 
time  of  punishmenL  And  let  him  who  was  present  in  any  of 
%he&e  cases  and  did  not  assist  according  to  law  be  punished,  if 
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lie  bo  of  the  highfjst  ^laas,  by  payiug  a  fine  of  a  mina  ;  or  If '' 
De  of  tlie  second  class,  of  lillty  drtvchmai;  or  If  of  the  thlnl  iJns^ 
by  a  fuie  of  thirty  drachmas  ;  or  if  he  be  of  the  fourth  iIlih^,  b> 
a  fine  of  twettty  drachioas  ;  and  the  generals  and  taxinrohH  and 
phylarchs  and  hipparchs  shall  form  the  court  in  such  ca«oa. 

Laws  are  partly  framed  for  tlic  sake  of  good  men^  In  order 
to  instnict  tltem  how  they  may  live  on  frieadly  terms  with  one 
another,  and  partly  for  the  Rake  of  tliose  who  refuse  to  Vm  in- 
«tnicted,  whoHo  6[>irit  cannot  be  subdued,  or  softened,  or  hindered 
from  going  to  all  evil.  The^  are  the  persons  who  cause  tha 
word  to  be  spoken  which  I  am  about  to  utter  ;  for  them  the  leg- 
islator Iegialat(.^s  of  necessity,  and  in  tlie  hope  that  there  may 
Im3  uo  need  of  his  laws.  He  who  shall  dare  to  lay  violent  hasdi 
upon  his  fatlier  or  mother*  or  any  still  older  relative^  having  uiv 
fear  either  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  above,  or  of  the  punlshmenui 
^^.  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  world  below,  but  transgresses  in 
contempt  of  ancient  and  univeraal  tradition  as  though  he 
knew  what  he  does  not  know,  requires  some  extreme  meaaum 
of  prcn^ention.  Now  deatli  b  not  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  | 
men ;  far  worse  are  the  punishments  which  are  said  to  pursue 
them  in  the  world  below.  But  althuugh  they  are  moj«t  true 
tales,  tliey  work  on  such  souls  no  prevention ;  far  if  they  had 
any  eflTciit  there  woiiki  he  no  slayers  of  mothers,  or  impiooa 
hands  lifteti  up  against  parents,  and  therefore  the  punishments 
of  Uxis  world  which  are  inflicted  during  lifti  ought  not  in  such 
cases  to  fall  short,  if  posaihle,  of  the  ternirs  of  tlie  worhl  below. 
Let  our  enactment  then  be  as  follows :  If  a  man  dare  to  ttrika 
his  father  or  his  mother,  or  their  fathers  or  motliers,  he  being 
at  the  time  of  sound  mind,  in  the  first  place  any  chance  person^ 
as  has  been  already  said,  shall  be  required  to  come  to  the  reactte, 
and  the  metic  w  stranger  who  comes  to  the  rescue  shall  be 
called  to  the  fi^^t  place  in  the  games ;  and  if  he  do  not  come 
to  the  rescue  h«^  shalJ  suffer  tlie  punishment  of  perpetual  exile* 
He  who  is  not  a  metic,  if  he  comes  to  the  rescue  shall  hav« 
praise,  and  if  he  do  not  come  blame.  And  if  a  slave  come  to 
the  i^scue  let  him  bo  made  free ;  but  If  he  do  not  come  to  the 
rescue  let  him  receive  100  strokes  of  tlie  whip,  by  order  of  the 
wardens  of  the  agora,  if  the  occurrence  take  place  in  the  agorai 
or  if  in  any  place  in  the  city  the  wardens  of  the  city  who  are 
present  shall  punish  him  ;  or  if  in  the  country  then  the  chiet 
officers  of  the  wardens  of  the  country.  And  if  the  person  pres* 
dnt  be  a  native  of  the  land,  whether  he  be  a  youth,  or  man,  i 
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wonum,  let  him  come  to  the  rescue  and  coll  upon  the  impious 
offender  bj  name,  and  he  who  does  not  come  to  the  rescue  shaL 
fill!  under  the  curse  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  kindred  and  of  ancestry, 
according  to  law.  And  if  anj  one  is  found  guiltj  of  assaulting 
a  parent,  let  him  in  the  first  place  be  foiover  banished  from 
the  citj  into  the  country,  and  let  him  abstain  from  all  sacred 
rites ;  and  if  he  do  not  abstain,  the  wardens  of  the  country  shall 
punish  him  with  blows,  or  in  any  way  which  they  please,  and  if 
he  return  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  And  if  any  freeman  eat  or 
drink,  or  have  any  other  sort  of  intercourse  with  him,  or  only 
meeting  him  has  voluntarily  touched  him,  he  shall  not  enter  into 
any  temple,  nor  into  the  agora,  nor  into  the  city,  until  he  be 
purified :  for  he  should  consider  that  he  has  become  a  partaker 
of  a  fatal  crime.  And  if  he  disobey  the  law,  and  pollute  the 
city  and  the  temples  contrary  to  law,  the  magistrate  who  sees 
him  and  does  not  indict  him,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
magistracy  shall  be  liable  to  the  heaviest  charges  in  this  partic- 
ular. 

If  a  slave  strike  a  freeman,  whether  a  stranger  or  a  cit-  ^^^ 
izen,  let  any  one  who  is  present  come  to  the  rescue,  or  pay 
the  penalty  already  mentioned ;  and  let  those  who  are  standing 
by  in  company  with  the  wounded  man  bind  him,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  injured  person,  and  he  receiving  him  shall  bind 
him  in  chains,  and  inflict  on  him  as  many  stripes  as  he  pleases ; 
but  having  punished  him  he  must  surrender  him  to  his  master 
according  to  law,  and  not  deprive  him  of  his  property.  Let 
the  law  be  as  follows :  The  slave  who  strikes  a  freeman,  not  at 
the  command  of  the  magistrates,  his  owner  shall  receive  bound 
from  the  man  whom  he  has  stri<^en,  and  not  release  him  until 
the  slave  has  persuaded  the  man  whom  he  has  stricken  that  he 
ought  to  be  released  and  live.  And  let  there  be  the  same  laws 
about  women  in  relation  to  women,  and  about  men  and  women 
ID  relation  to  one  another. 
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Mi  A  ^^  ^^^  having  spoken  of  araanltSy  let  in  lam  xtp  all 
JLX.  acts  of  violence  under  a  single  law,  which  shall  be 
as  follows :  No  one  shall  take  or  carry  away  any  of  his  neigh- 
bor's goods,  neither  shall  he  use  anything  which  is  his  neighbor's 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  for  these  are  the  offenses 
which  are  and  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  source  of  all 
the  aforesaid  evils.  The  greatest  of  them  are  excesses  and 
insolences  of  youth,  and  are  offenses  against  the  greatest  when 
they  are  done  against  religion;  and  especially  great  when  in 
«Q-  violation  of  public  and  holy  rites,  or  of  those  in  whidi 
tribes  and  phratries  partake ;  and  in  the  second  degree 
great  when  they  are  committed  against  private  rites  and  sepul- 
chres ;  and  in  the  third  degree  (not  to  repeat  the  acts  formerly 
mentioned),  when  insults  are  offered  to  parents;  the  fourth 
kind  of  violence  is  when  any  one,  regardless  of  the  authority  of 
the  rulers,  takes  or  carries  away,  or  makes  use  of  anything 
which  belongs  to  them,  not  having  their  consent ;  and  the  fifth 
kind  is  when  the  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  individual  citi- 
zens invites  retaliation :  There  should  be  a  common  law  em- 
bracing all  tliese  cases.  For  we  have  already  said  in  general 
terms  what  shall  be  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  whether  fraud- 
ulent or  violent,  and  now  wo  have  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
the  punishment  of  those  who  speak  or  act  insolently  toward  the 
gods.  But  first  we  must  give  them  an  admonition  which  may 
be  in  the  following  terms :  No  one  ever  intentionally  did  any 
unholy  act,  or  uttered  any  unlawful  word,  retaining  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  but  he  must  have  supposed  one 
of  three  things:  either  that  they  did  not  exist, —  that  is  the 
first  possibility ;  or  secondly,  that  if  they  did  they  took  no  caro 
of  man  ;  or  thirdly,  that  they  were  easily  appeased  by  8acrifla^ 
or  turned  fi  om  their  course  by  prayers. 
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CIi.  Whmt  shall  we  8aj  or  do  to  these  peraoiu  ? 

AtL  Mj  good  friends,  let  us  first  hear  the  jestt  which  I  wof^ 
pect  that  they  in  their  superioritj  will  utter  against  us. 

Cle.  What  jests? 

AtL  They  will  make  some  proToking  speech  of  this  sort :  0 
inhalutants  of  Athens,  and  Sparta,  and  Cnosus,  thej  will  reply, 
in  that,  you  speak  truly ;  for  some  of  us  deny  the  rery  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  while  others,  as  you  say,  are  of  opinion  that 
they  do  not  care  about  us;  and  others  that  they  are  turned 
fix>m  their  course  by  gifts.  Now  we  have  a  right  to  daim,  as 
you  yourself  allowed,  in  the  matter  of  the  laws,  that  befbre  you 
are  hard  upon  us  and  threaten  us,  you  should  argue  with  us  and 
eonvinoe  us  —  you  should  first  attempt  to  teach  and  conTinoe  us 
that  there  are  gods  ;  let  that  be  shown  to  us  by  reasonable  ert* 
deuces — and  also  that  they  are  too  good  to  be  unrighteous,  or 
to  be  propitiated,  or  turned  from  their  course  by  gifts.  For 
when  we  hear  these  and  the  like  things  said  of  Uiem  by  those 
who  are  esteemed  to  be  the  best  of  poets,  and  orators,  and 
prophets,  and  priests,  and  innumerable  others,  the  thoughts  of 
most  of  us  are  not  set  upon  abstaining  from  unrighteous  acts, 
but  upon  doing  them  and  making  atonement  for  them.  When 
lawgivers  profess  that  they  are  gentle  and  not  stem,  we  think 
that  they  should  first  of  all  use  persuasion  to  us,  and  show  us 
the  existence  of  gods,  if  not  in  a  better  manner  than  other  men, 
at  any  rate  in  a  truer;  and  who  knows  but  that  we  shall  hearken 
to  them  ?  If  then  our  request  is  a  fiur  one,  please  to  accept 
our  challenge. 

Cle.  But  is  there  any  difficulty  in  proTing  the  exittenoe  of 
the  gods? 

4th.  How  would  you  prove  their  existenoe  ? 

Ole.  How  ?    In  the  first  place,  the  earth  and  the  tun,  and 
the  stars  and  the  universe,  and  the  fiur  order  of  the  seasons,  g^^ 
and  the  division  of  them  into  years  and  months,  f^tmlsh 
proo&  of  their  existenoe;  and  also  there  b  the  fiict  that  aU 
Hellenes  and  barbarians  believe  in  them. 

Atlu  I  am  afriud,  my  sweet  friend,  though  I  will  not  say  I  am 
ashamed,  of  the  oontempt  with  whidi  the  profkne  will  be  likelj 
JO  assail  us.  For  you  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  their 
oomplaint  and  fancy  that  their  minds  rush  into  impiety  only 
§nm  a  lore  of  sensual  pleasure. 

dp.  Why,  Stranger,  what  other  reason  is  there  ? 

All  One  which  j<m  who  lire  in  another  part  of  the  world 
would  never  j 
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Oh.  WliiU  m  thai  ? 

Ath,  A  very  griei'ouA  iort  of  Ignonmco  wiuch  ii  Imagiiied  it 
be  the  greatest  wisdom- 

(?&•  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath^  At  Athens  there  are  talea  preserved  in  writing  which 
the  virtue  of  your  state,  as  I  am  informed,  refuses  to  admit. 
They  speiik  of  Uie  gods  m  prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  the  old* 
est  of  them  tdl  of  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and  the  ^urhl, 
and  as  thoy  proceed  not  far  from  tlio  beginning  tlicy  uariate  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  and  how  after  they  were  born  they  behaved 
to  one  another.  Whether  these  stories  have  a  good  or  a  bad 
influence  I  shoull  not  like  to  be  severe  upon  them,  because 
they  are  ancient ;  but  I  must  say,  Uiat  looking  at  tIiL«m  with  rcf-> 
ereaod  to  the  duties  of  children  to  Uielr  parents*  I  cannot  praiae 
them,  or  thmk  that  they  are  useful,  or  at  all  true.  Of  the 
words  of  the  ancients  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  *i  and  I  should 
wish  to  say  of  them  only  what  is  pleasing  to  the  God.  But  as 
to  our  younger  generation  and  their  wisdom,  I  cannot  let  them 
off  when  they  do  mischief.  For  do  but  murk  the  etfect  of  their 
words :  when  you  and  1  argue  that  there  are  goib,  and  produoe 
the  Bun,  moon,  and  stars  as  gods  or  divine  beings,  if  we  *  would 
listen  to  the  aforesaid  philosophers  we  should  say  that  they  are 
earth  and  stones  only,  which  can  have  no  care  at  all  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  all  this  is  a  cooking  up  of  wonls  and  a  make- 
believe. 

Cie,  One  such  teacher,  O  Stranger,  would  be  bad  enoughi 
and  yott  imply  that  there  are  many  of  them,  which  is  worse. 

Ath*  Well,  then ;  what  shall  we  say  or  do  ?  shall  we  aasaaie 
that  some  one  is  accusing  us  among  unholy  men,  and  that  they, 
g*-  and  not  we,  are  the  real  defendants  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation ;  they  will  say  of  us :  How  dreadful  that  we  should 
legislate  on  tlie  supposition  that  there  are  gods  !  and  shall  we 
make  a  defense  ?  or  shall  we  leave  them  and  return  io  our  laws, 
lest  the  preamble  should  become  longer  than  tlie  Jaw  ?  For 
the  discourse  wiU  certainly  extend  to  great  length,  if  we  are  to 
treat  the  impiously  dispoaed  as  they  desire ;  partly  arguing  with 
them,  as  they  demand,  partly  brightening  them,  or  iuBpiring 
aversion  in  them,  and  then  proceed  to  the  requisite  enuctmentSb 

C2e.  Yes,  Stranger ;  but  then  how  often  have  we  repealed 
already  that  there  is  no  reason  why  brevity  should  be  preferred 
to  length  ;  for  there  is  nobody  U>  hurry  us,  and  it  would  be  paltry 
1  Eeadliig  hiyoi^«p> 
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iad  fidicoloDs  to  prefer  the  shorter  to  the  better.  It  la  a  mat* 
lor  of  oo  small  conseqaenoe,  thnt  our  reascna  in  proof  of  the 
■Aiertion,  that  there  are  gods^  and  that  the;  are  good,  and 
re^|%rd  justice  more  than  men,  should  carry  some  sort  of  con- 
Tiction  with  them.  This  would  be  the  l>est  and  noblest  pream- 
.^e  of  all  our  Uws.  And,  therefore,  without  impatience,  and 
without  hurry,  let  us  summon  as  far  as  possible  all  the  power 
Okf  persuasion  which  we  possess,  and  unreservedly  ooosider  tho 
irhole  matter. 

Atk  When  1  see  you  thus  earnest,  I  feel  impelled  to  offer 
up  a  prayer^  and  can  no  longer  refrain.     Tell  me,  I  say,  who 
can  preserve  calmness,  having  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  the 
gods?     For  he  must  hate  and  abhor  the  men  who  are  and 
haTe  been  the  cause  of  these  words  of  ours ;  I  speak  of  those 
who    will  not  believe^  the  words    which  they  have  heard  as 
babes  and  sucklings  from  their  mothers  and  narsea,  who  used 
them  as  charms,  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  whom  also  they  have 
heard  and  seen  offering  up  sacrifices  and  prayers — sights  and 
•oands  delightful  to  children  —  of  their  parents  sacrificing  in 
most  earnest  manner  on  behalf  of  them  and  of  themselves, 
with  eager  interest  talking  to  the  gods*  and  beseeching 
bem,  as  though  Uiey  were  firmly  conWnced  of  their  existence ; 
moreover,  they  see  and  hear  the  genuflections  and  prostrations 
which  are  made  by  Hellenes  and  barbarians  to  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  and  moon,  in  all  the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  not  as  if  they  thought  that  there  were  no  godd,  but  «■ 
if  there  oould  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence,  and  no  suspicion 
of  their  non-existence;    when  men,  knowing  all   these  th'mgt, 
despise  them   on    no  real  grounds,  as  would  be  admitted  bj 
all  who  have  any  particle  of  intelligence,  and  when  they    ggg 
force  us  to  say  what  we  are  now  saying,  how  can  any  one 
in  gentle  terms  remonstrate  with  the  liko  of  them,  when  he  hai 
to  begin  by  provmg  to  them  the  very  existence  of  the  gods  ? 
Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made  j  for  it  would  be  unseemly  that 
one  half  of  mankind  should  go   mad  with  lust,  and  th«3  other 
\ailf  in  righteous  indignation  at  them.     Our  address  U)  theao 
lost  and  perverted  natures  should  not  be  spoken  in  passion ;  let 
vs  suppose  ourselves  to  select  some  one  of  them,  and  gfiatly 
reason  with  him,  smothering  our  anger  :  O  my  son,  we  say  to 
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lum,  yaa  are  yoang,  and  the  advance  of  time  will  make  yoo 
reverse  many  of  the  opinions  which  you  now  hold.  Watti 
therefore,  until  the  time  comes,  and  do  not  attempt  to  judge  of 
high  matt  era  at  present;  and  that  is  tli-    '  of  which  you 

think   nothing — to  know   the  gods  ri-  i  to  live  acoonl- 

tngly*  And  in  the  first  place  let  me  iadicaie  to  you  one  point 
which  is  of  great  importance  aDd  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
quite  certain :  You  and  your  fHends  are  not  the  first  who  have 
held  this  opinion  about  the  grwls.  Tliere  have  always  been  per* 
sons  more  or  less  nnmeroua  who  have  had  the  same  disorder, 
I  have  known  many  of  them,  and  can  tell  you  this,  that  no  one 
who  had  taken  up  in  youth  this  opinion,  that  the  gods  do  not 
exist,  ever  continued  in  the  same  until  he  was  old ;  the  two 
other  notions  certainty  do  continue  in  some  cases,  but  not  lu 
many ;  the  notion,  I  mean,  that  tlie  gods  exist,  hut  take  no 
heed  of  human  tilings,  and  also  the  notion  that  they  do  take 
heed  of  them«  but  are  eadly  propitiated  with  sacrifices  and 
pi-ayers.  What  may  he  the  true  doctrine,  if  you  are  parent 
and  take  my  advice,  you  will  hereafter  discover^  by  the  help  of 
the  legislator  and  of  others*  In  the  mean  time  take  heed  lost 
you  ofiend  about  tlie  gods.  For  the  duty  of  the  legislator  ia 
and  always  will  be  to  tench  you  the  truth  of  these  mattert. 

O/i?.  Your  addresR,  Htmnger,  thus  far,  is  excellent. 

Ath.  Most  true,  Mcgillud  and  Cleinias,  but  I  am  afraid  thai 
we  have  unconsciously  lighted  on  a  strange  doctrine. 

Ok>  What  doctrine  do  you  mean  ? 

Atlu  The  wisest  of  all  doctrines,  in  the  opinion  of  many. 

Cfe*  I  wish  that  you  would  speak  plainer. 

AtL  The  doctrine  that  all  things  which  are  or  have  been  or 
will  be,  exist,  some  by  nature,  some  by  art,  and  some  by  chance* 

Cle.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Ath*  Well,  philoflophers  are  probably  right ;  at  any  rate,  we 
^»-  may  as  well  follow  in  their  tmck,  and  examine  what  ia  the 
meaning  of  them  and  their  disciples. 

€U,  By  all  means. 

Jih.  They  eay  that  the  greatest  and  fairest  things  are  done 
by  nanire  and  chance,  and  the  lesser  by  art,  which  reoeivei 
fh}m  nature  all  the  greater  and  primeval  creations,  and  fietshioni 
them  in  detail ;  and  these  leoaer  works  are  generally  termed 
artificial. 

Cfh,  What  do  yon  and  they  mean  ? 

.^i  Yon  will  understand  their  meaning  better,  if  I  take  tlie 
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ftlBmwitt  M  an  example ;  thej  metn  to  saj  thftt  flr«  simS  w«6^^ 
and  earth  and  air,  all  exist  bj  nature  and  cljAnoe^  a^  IMH  ^ 
art :  and  that  at  to  the  bodies  whidi  oome  next  in  or^r^'^  ttm^k, 
and  aim,  and  moon,  and  start,  —  thej  are  created  b}  tbe  bel}^  gf 
these  absolutely  inaTihnat4^  existences,  and  that  tie/  ar#  m$V' 
erally  moved  bj  chance  aad  some  inherent  inEuence  aceordiMf 
to  certain  affinities  of  hot  with  cold,  ov  d  dry  with  tuuistt  or 
of  soft  with  hazd,  and  other  chance  adfluxtnres  of  <^ppnmU>$ 
wliich  have  imited  of  neoessitj,  and  that  on  this  ma.uiMtf'  the 
whole  hearen  has  been  created,  and  all  that  is  in  the  heaireii^ 
indnding  animals  ajid  all  phmts,  and  that  all  the  seasons  4)ottt» 
fixHn  these  etonemts,  not  bj  the  action  of  aund,  as  thejr  9Mf^  or 
of  any  god,  or  &om  art,  bat  as  I  was  a^rix^  by  naUtre  and 
chance  only;  and  that  art  qma^  vp  after  tiiese  and  oot  of 
them,  aortal  and  of  aortal  birth,  and  produced  in  play  oertiiiii 
images  and  TCEry  partial  inotatioiis  of  the  troth,  having  an  aftn^ 
itj  to  one  another,  aach  as  mane  and  painting  create  and  their 
companion  arts.  And  ihcro  are  other  arts  whkk  \uit¥i^  a  sen^nis 
pozpoae,  and  these  coaperate  withnatans,  iodb«  fiir  esamjAief  as 
medirine,  aadkoAandry^  and  gyianastaf .  Jksd  they  say  that  pol* 
itios  cooperate  with  aataia,  bat  ia  a  less  degme,  and  kunv^^  more 
of  art ;  ako  that  byslatifai  Is  ^Blardj  a  wmk  of  mri,  attd  is 
baaed  en  assnmjitinni  wteh  aae  not  trae. 
CIb.  Hflwdo  joaaHaa? 

.itL  In  the  fbst  piaeB,  asy  dear  fiaead,  %y  would  ssgr  that  the 
fais  enat  neifliBr  by  aatare  or  by  art,  bat  auly  by  the  laws  of 
,  windi  are  diflhiiiit  m  diftwait  pbeei;,  aeeor^^g  it;  i^ 
ofliiaae  whaamike^ieBi;  aad^atttbe  bciMtfaitk;  ia 
^m^  by  aasane  and  aao^Mr  ^aiug  by  law,  and  thai  the 
\  of  jaatjoe  baae  ao  nmimudt  at  all  in  natim:.  Inii  that 
tahnns  tfjapaitiiig  ahiiut  ihaai  and  aberii^  ifai»  i 
ban  ihe  aihiiiBiiiiia  adudi  ma  mtt&k^  by  art  and  by  kim  ^^ 
nolaaBs  in  aaxasa,  bat  aff^  of  aathun^  luf  ibe  mkim 
and  m,  ihe  lime  Mt  wbicb  ihev  an;  madi;;  -flieiM:,  aiy 
the  andafi  of  wist:  xuaa.  yi^e^  and  fmtm  wriutm, 
i  £ad  a  way  mw  ihe  auaas  irf^  yimuf  m^sa.  H^ef  w^  "Mi 
by  4an  ^at  ihe  hjieaiaf  ^q^  h  mupje^maiA  m  Hut  wiry  im 
r  jftQ  insi,  inipa<iaa  aartar  Iim:  ^Ma^  iaat  ib^^  ftidi»  m^  uut 
» ihfr  law  bids  imm  mmps^  imm>^ ;  and  Jm*^  arjM;  «,^oi«^ 
m  jaukao|MBft  ifcviltt^  Im»  14^  mA  a  ma;  liis 
[Xoaaaavk.-iaacbiiiS'ltK^ii^  aail  fbaiiiii<a  urvaraib 
;iBbyaIaaiiJafllwit^d 


What  a  dreadfol  picture,  Strang:cr,  have  you  given  i 
mcu^  and  how  great  is  the  injury  which  they  infliet ' 
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AiL  True,  Cleinias ;  hut  then  what  should  the  lawgiver  do 
when  this  evil  is  of  long  standing  ?  should  he  only  rise  up  b 
the  state  and  threaten  all  mankind,  declaring  tfiat  if  they  wUl 
not  say  and  think  that  the  god«  are  %urh  hx  thn  law  ordainn 
(and  this  may  be  extendetl  generally  to  the  honorahln^  the  jutt, 
»nd  all  other  important  prmdples  which  have  to  do  with  virtue 
and  vice),  he  will  insist  on  their  actions  confurming  to  the  copy 
which  the  law  gives  them  ;  and  that  he  who  will  not  submit  to 
Ihe  established  religion  shall  die,  or  suffer  stripes  and  bonds,  or 
privation  of  citizenship,  or  in  some  cases  be  puni#ihnd  by  Iom 
of  property  and  exile  ?  Should  ho  not  rather,  when  ho  is 
making  laws  for  men,  at  the  same  time  infuse  the  spirit  of  f)er< 
suasion  into  his  words^  iu  order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  tiiem 
as  far  as  he  can  ? 

CU*  Why,  Stranger,  if  such  persuasion  be  at  all  possible, 
then  a  legislator  who  has  anything  in  him  ought  never  to  weary 
of  persuading  men  ;  he  ought  to  leave  nothiug  unsaid  in  support 
of  tfie  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  gods,  and  of  all  those  other 
truths  which  you  wore  just  now  mentioning ;  he  ouglit  to  sup^ 
port  the  law  and  also  art,  and  acknowledge  that  botli  alike  exiit 
by  nature,  or  by  that  which  is  not  inferior  to  nature,  if  they  «re 
the  creations  of  mind  in  accordance  with  right  reason,  as  yo« 
appear  to  mo  to  maintain^  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you 
In  thinking. 

AtL  Yes,  my  enthusiastic  Cleinias ;  but  are  not  these  thli^ 
when  spoken  to  a  multitude  hard  to  be  understood,  not  to  men- 
tion tliat  they  take  up  a  dismal  length  of  time  ? 

CU,  Why,  Stranger,  shall  we,  whose  patience  faQed  not 
when  drinking  or  music  were  the  themes  of  diacnurse,  weary 
oow  of  discoursing  about  the  gods,  and  about  divine  things? 
And  tbe  greatest  help  to  rational  legislation  is  that  laws  when 
-Q-  once  written  down  are  always  at  rest;  they  can  be  put 
to  tlie  test  at  any  future  time,  and  therefore,  if  on  first 
hearing  they  seem  difficult,  tliere  is  no  reason  for  apprehension 
al>out  thera,  because  any  man  however  dull  can  understand  them, 
if  he  go  over  them  often  ;  nor  if  they  are  tedious  but  usefnly  ii 
there  any  reason  or  religion  in  any  man  refusing  to  maintain 
this  argttment  of  ours  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  P 

Meg.  \  am  of  opinion,  Stranger,  that  Cleiaias  is  right  In  tsy 
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AA.  YeSi  MegOlus,  and  we  should  do  as  he  proposes ;  for  if 
hoLpioos  disooarses  were  not  scattered,  as  I  may  say,  thronghont 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  argument  in 
support  of  the  existence  of  the  gods  —  but  seeing  that  they  are 
spread  &r  and  wide,  such  arguments  are  needed;  and  who 
■hould  oome  to  the  rescue  of  the  greatest  laws,  when  they  are 
being  undermined  by  bad  men,  but  the  legislator  himself? 

Meg.  There  is  no  more  proper  champion  of  them. 

Aih.  Well,  then,  tell  me,  Cleinias,  for  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
mj  partner,  —  does  not  he  who  talks  in  this  way  conceive  fire 
and  water  and  earth  and  air  to  be  the  first  elements  of  all 
things?  these  he  calls  nature,  and  out  of  these  he  supposes  the 
tool  to  be  formed  afterwards  ;  and  this  is  not  a  vague  suspicion 
of  his,  but  he  really  means  and  confidently  asserts  that  this  is 
the  case. 

Cfe.  Very  true. 

Aih.  Then,  by  Heaven,  we  have  discovered  the  source  of  this 
Yun  opinion  of  all  those  physical  investigators ;  and  I  would 
have  you  examine  them  with  the  utmost  care,  for  their  impiety 
is  a  very  serious  matter ;  they  not  only  make  a  bad  and  mis- 
taken use  of  their  dialectic,  but  they  lead  away  the  minds  of 
others :  that  is  my  opinion  of  them. 

Cle.  Very  true  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  this 
happens. 

Aih.  I  am  afraid  that  the  argument  might  seem  singular. 

Cle,  Do  not  hesitate.  Stranger ;  I  see  that  you  are  afraid  of 
■odi  a  discussion  carrying  you  out  of  the  limits  of  legislation. 
But  if  there  be  no  other  way  of  showing  our  agreement  in  the 
belief  of  the  gods  whom  the  law  is  now  said  to  approve,  let  us 
take  this  way,  my  good  sir. 

AiJu  Then  I  suppose  that  I  must  repeat  the  singular  argument 
of  those  who  manufacture  the  soul  according  to  their  own  im- 
pious notions  ;  they  afiirm  that  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the 
generation  and  destruction  of  all  things,  to  be  not  first  but  last, 
and  that  which  was  last  to  be  first,  and  hence  they  have  fiillen 
Into  error  about  the  troe  nature  of  the  gods. 

Cle,  Still  I  do  not  understand  you.  g^^ 

Aih,  Nearly  all  of  them,  my  friends,  seem  to  be   igno- 
rant of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  soul,  especially  in  what  re- 
!ates  to  her  origin  :  they  do  not  know  that  she  is  among  the 
ilrst  of  bocUes,  and  before  them  all,  and  is  the  chief  author  of 
their  changes   and  transpositions.     And  if  this  is  true,  and  if 
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the  eoiU  k  alder  than  tho  body,  must  not  the  thiagf  which 

af  the  80ttl*&  kuidrjd  be  of  tiecessitj  before  tlxose  which  apper- 

tab  to  the  body  ? 

CU.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Then  thought  and  care,  and  mmd  and  art,  and  law  will 
be  prior  to  that  which  ii  hard  and  sofl,  and  heavy  and  light 
and  the  great  and  primitive  works  and  actions  will  be  works  of 
art ;  they  will  be  the  first,  and  after  them  will  come  nature  and 
works  of  ujiture,  which  however  is  a  wrong  term  to  apply  to 
them ;  theae  will  foDow,  and  be  under  the  government  of  art 
and  mind* 

CU,  But  why  is  the  word  **  nature  "  wrong  ? 

Ath.  Because  those  who  use  the  term  mean  to  say  that  natma 
U  the  Hrst  creative  power ;  but  if  the  soul  turn  out  to  be  tba 
primeval  elemtiut  and  not  tire  or  air,  then  in  the  truest  sense 
and  beyond  other  things  the  soul  may  bo  said  to  have  a  natural 
or  creative  power  :  and  this  would  bo  true  if  you  proved  that 
the  soul  is  older  than  the  body^  but  not  otherwise. 

Cfe-   You  are  tjuite  right. 

AtL  Shall  we  then,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  oooaide? 
this  point  ? 

CU.  By  all  means. 

Ath.  I  fear  that  we  may  be  quite  deoeivedp  and  that  the 
g/eenness  with  which  we  let  the  argument  escape  us,  may  ludi- 
crously contrast  with  the  ripeness  of  our  ages  \  who  knows  but 
we  may  be  aiming  at  the  greater,  and  fail  of  attaining  the 
lesser  ?  Suppose  that  we  three  have  to  pass  a  rapid  river,  and 
I  being  the  youngest  of  the  three  and  experienced  in  rivers, 
have  the  duty  thrown  upon  me  of  making  the  attempt  first  by 
myself ;  leaving  you  in  safety  on  the  bank,  I  am  to  examine 
whether  the  liver  is  passable  by  older  men  Hke  yourselves,  and 
if  such  appears  to  be  the  case  then  I  will  invito  you  to  follow, 
and  help  you  across  by  my  knowledge  ;  but  if  the  river  is  im- 
passable by  you,  then  I  shall  have  had  all  the  danger  myself,  -^ 
does  not  that  seem  to  be  a  v^ry  fair  proposal  ?  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  argument  in  prospect  is  likely  to  be  too  violent,  and  in- 
deed almi>8t  impassable  to  men  of  your  dialectical  powers,  and 
^^g  I  should  be  afraid  that  the  stream  of  questions  addressed 
to  you,  might  create  in  you  who  are  unaccustomed  to  ba 
fjuestioned,  giddiness  and  confusion  of  mind,  and  hence  a  feel 
big  of  unpleasantness  and  unsui table ness  might  arisen  I  thiiik 
therefore  that  I  had  better  first  ask  and  answer  the  (|tietliQBi 
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aijtelf  while  you  listen  in  safetj ;  in  that  waj  I  can  carry  on 
the  argument  until  I  have  completed  the  proof  that  the  soul  Ib 
prior  to  tli©  body. 

C7e.  KxcdUeot,  Stranger,  and  I  hope  that  yon  will  do  as  you 
propose* 

Ath*  Come,  then,  and  if  ever  we  are  to  ciiU  upon  the  gods, 
Bt  U8  call  upon  them  now  in  all  seriousness  to  come  to  the 
demonstration  of  their  own  existence.  And  bo  holding  fa^^t  ta 
the  rope  we  will  venture  upon  the  depths  of  the  argument : 
When  questions  of  this  sort  are  asked  of  me,  my  safest  answer 
would  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  Some  one  says  to  me^  **  O  Stran- 
ger, are  dl  things  in  rest  and  nothing  in  motion,  or  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  this  true,  or  are  some  things  in  motion  and  others 
^at  rest?"  To  this  I  shall  reply  that  some  are  in  motion 
^HDd  Others  at  rest.  *^And  do  not  things  which  move,  move  in 
^^Uace,  and  are  not  the  things  which  are  at  rest,  at  rest  in  place  ?  ** 
^ppertainly.  '^And  some  move  in  one  place  and  some  in  more 
^places  than  one  ?  '*  You  mean  to  say,  we  shall  rejoin,  that 
those  things  which  rest  on  a  centre  move  in  the  same  place, 
like  revolving  circles,  which  are  said  not  to  move  ?  "  Yes.'* 
And  we  observe  that^  in  the  revolution,  the  motion  which  car- 
ries round  the  larger  and  the  lesser  circle  at  the  same  time  ii 
proportionally  distributed  to  greater  and  smaller,  and  is  greater 
and  smaller  in  a  certain  proportion.  And  this  is  a  source  of 
infinite  wonder,  that  the  same  motion  should  impart  swiftness 
and  slowness  in  due  accord  to  larger  and  leseer  circles,  and  is 
%  sort  of  phenomenon  seemingly  impossible."  That  is  very 
true.  **  And  when  yon  speak  of  bodies  moving  in  many  placesi 
you  seetn  to  me  to  mean  those  which  move  from  one  plaea  to 
another,  and  sometimes  have  one  centre  of  motion  and  some^ 
times  several  In  the  course  of  their  revolutions  ;  and  sometimes 
impinging  upon  each  other  they  com©  against  bodies  which  are 
At  rest,  and  are  divided  by  them,  and  meeting  other  bodies  which 
are  coming  violently  ^m  an  opposite  direction  unite  with  theoL 
and  interpenetrate  them*"  I  admit  the  tnith  of  this.  Also 
when  they  unite  they  grow,  and  when  they  are  divided  they 
waste  away,  —  that  is  supposing  the  constitution  of  each  to 
remain^  or  if  that  fails,  then  there  is  a  second  reason  of  their 
diasolution.  **  And  how  are  things  affected  when  they  are 
jereated  ?  "     Clearly,  they  are  created  when  the  principle 

motion  receives  increase  and  attains  the  second  dimension» 
bd  from  this  arrives  at  the  one  which  it  neighbor  to  this,  ajid 
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ilUr  rtactiiiig  the  third  becomea  perceptible  to  senie.  E^etT^ 
thing  which  is  thus  changtng  and  moviog  is  in  process  of  gen* 
©ration,  and  haa  real  existence  only  when  at  rest,  but  when 
paMing  into  another  ftti&te  is  destroyed  utterly.  Have  we  not 
mentioned  all  the  kinds  of  motion,  and  by  the  help  of  o  amber 
comprehended  them  undar  their  kiuda  with  the  exception,  my 
IHends,  of  two  ? 

Ch.  Wliid)  are  they? 

Ath*  JuBt  the  two,  my  good  friendsi  with  which  our  preaent 
inquiry  ia  concerned* 

OU.  Speak  plainer, 

Atk.  I  suppose  that  our  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  soul  ? 

Ole.  Yet  J  true. 

Aih,  Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  motion  able  to  moTe 
other  thIngR,  but  not  to  move  itself,^ that  is  one  kind;  and 
there  is  aDother  kind  which  can  move  iUelf  as  well  as  other 
thing>9,  working  in  composition  and  decomposition,  by  increaae 
and  ciimlnution,  and  generation  and  destruction,  —  tliat  is  also 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  motion  ? 

(He,  Let  us  suppose  thaL 

Ath,  And  we  will  assume  that  which  moTet  other;  aad  is 
ehange<l  by  other,  to  be  the  ninths  and  that  which  changea  ttaell 
and  others,  and  has  a  place  in  every  action  and  in  every  passion, 
and  is  the  true  principle  of  change  in  all  that  truly  is»  —  that 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  call  the  tenth. 

Ofe.  Certainly. 

Aih*  And  wliich  of  these  ten  motions  ought  we  to  prefer  aa 
being  the  mightiest  and  most  efficient  ? 

Cls,  I  must  say  that  the  motion  wliich  is  able  to  move  itself 
ii  ten  thousand  times  superior  to  all  the  others. 

Ath.  Very  good ;  but  may  I  make  one  or  two  oorrectiona  in 
what  I  have  been  saying  ? 

OU.  What  are  they  ? 

Ath,  When  I  spoke  of  the  tenth  sort  of  motioUr  that  wia 
not  quit(9  correct. 

Ok*  What  was  the  error  ? 

Ath,  According  to  the  true  order,  the  tenth  was  really  the 
first  in  generation  and  power*,  then  foUows  the  seoondt  which 
waa  improperly  termed  the  ninth  by  us* 

Ole.  What  do  you  mean? 

Ath.  I  mean  this:  when  one  thing  moves  another,  and  tint 
tooiher,  will  there  be  any  primary  changing  element  ?     Ou 
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there  bo,  conaidering  that  what  changes  first  will  always  have 
been  chaugedby  another?  There  cannot*  And  when  tho  self* 
moved  changes  other,  and  that  again  other,  anei  thus,  thousaudii 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  bodies  are  set  in  motion,  must  not 
the  beginning  of  all  this  motion  be  the  change  of  the 
•elf-moving  principle  ? 

Ck*  Very  true,  and  I  quite  agree. 

AjlL  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  way :  If,  as  most  of 
these  philosophers  have  the  audacity  to  affirm,  all  things  were 
at  rest  in  one  mass,  which  of  the  abov^mentioned  principles  of 
motion  would  first  spring  up  among  them  ? 

CU,  Clearly  the  self-moving ;  for  there  could  be  no  change 
m  them  arising  out  of  any  external  cause,  If  there  had  been  no 
previous  change  in  themselves* 

Aihn  Then  we  must  say  that  self-motion  being  the  origin  and 
beginning  of  motion*  as  well  among  things  at  rest  as  among 
things  in  motion,  is  the  eldest  and  mightiest  principle  of  chang6y 
and  that  which  is  changed  by  another  and  yet  moves  other  ifl 
i€oond. 

Ch.  That  is  very  true, 

AiK  At  this  stage  of  the  argument  let  us  put  a  qnesdon. 

CU,  What  question  ? 

Ath.  If  I  were  to  see  this  power  existing  in  any  earthy, 
watery,  or  fiery  substance,  simple  or  compound  —  what  should 
I  say  that  the  power  is  ? 

Cle,  You  mean  to  ask  whether  I  should  call  the  self-moving 
power  life  ? 

Ath.  1  do. 

C/c.  Yes,  I  certainly  should- 

Atk.  And  when  we  see  soul  in  anything,  must  we  not  do  tho 
\  wme  —  must  we  not  admit  that  thia  is  life  ? 

Ck,  We  must« 

AtJu  And  now,  I  beseech  you,  reflect ;  you  would  admit  that 
we  have  a  threefold  knowledge  of  things? 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Alh.  I  mean  that  we  know  the  essence,  and  that  we  know 
he  definition  of  the  essence,  and  the  name,  —  these  are  the 
diree ;  and  there  are  two  more  questions  which  may  be  raised 
about  anything* 

Cle^  How  two  ? 

Aihn  Sometimes  a  person  may  give  the  name  and  ask  tha 
definition ;  or  he  may  give  the  definition  and  ask  the  name.  I 
may  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way^ 
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a*.  How? 

Aih,  Number  like  other  things  ia  capable  of  being  diviiled 

Into  iMjiml  ptiria  ;  when  thiw  divided  number  is  termed  **  even," 
aud  ih«?  dodiiition  of  the  term  **  erea  "  is  ^  number  divisible  into 
two  eqiml  parta  ?  •• 

C/f.  True* 

Ath.  I  mean  to  say,  that  when  we  are  asked  about  the  defi- 
nltiou  aud  give  the  name,  or  when  we  are  asked  about  the  tiame 
and  give  tho  detinition  —  in  either  case  we  are  dividing  number 
in  two  equaJ  parts,  and  the  name  and  definition  of  ^  erea  "  have 
the  same  import. 

VU,  Quite  true. 

Aik,  And    what   is   the    definition  of  that  which  is  uamed 

M(%  "  ^^^  ^  *'     ^^^  ^®  conceive  of  any  other  than  that  which 

has  been  already  given  —  the  motion  which  is  self-movod  ? 

C?e.  You  mtMin  to  say  tliat  the  essence  which  b  defined  as 
Hie  8elf-moved  U  identical  witli  that  which  we  call  soul  ? 

Atiu  Yea  :  and  if  this  is  true,  do  we  still  maintain  that  tbeia 
is  anything  wanting  in  the  proof  that  the  soul  is  the  first  origin 
and  moving  power  of  alt  that  1h,  or  has  been,  or  will  be,  and 
their  cotitrarieg,  when  fihe  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the 
source  cf  change  and  motion  in  all  things  ? 

OUn  Certa'mly  not ;  the  soul  us  being  the  source  of  motion^ 
has  been  moat  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  things, 

Ath.  And  is  not  that  motion  which  takes  place  in  another*  or 
by  reason  of  another,  but  nerer  has  any  self-moving  power  at 
all  liemg  in  truth  the  change  of  an  inanimate  Ivody,  to  be  reck- 
oned in  the  second  degree*  or  in  any  lower  degree  which  you 
may  prefer  ? 

OU.  Very  true. 

AtL  Then  we  are  right,  and  speak  the  most  perfect  and  ab* 
solute  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  body, 
and  that  the  body  is  second  and  comes  afterwards,  and  is  bom 
to  obey  the  soul  which  is  the  ruler  ? 

Ote,  Th.at  is  very  true. 

Ath^  Do  you   remember  our   old  admission,  that  if  the  soi 
9BA  prior  to  the  boily  the  things  of  the  soul  were  also  prior  ta 
vhose  of  Uio  body  ? 

C/s»  Certainly. 

Atk,  And  characters  and  manners,  and  wishes  and  reasomngii 
and  true  opinions,  and  refiections,  and  recollections  are  prior  to 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  strength  of  bodies,  if  the  souu 
is  prior  to  the  body* 
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Ck.  Of  y>tirie. 

Aih*  In  the  next  place,  moat  we  not  of  necessity  ftdmtt  that 
the  soul  is  the  cause  of  good  and  evil^  h$Mt  and  houorablo,  juit 
and  ui^ust^  and  of  all  other  oppoAitea,  if  we  suppo&e  her  to 
he  the  cause  of  all  things  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And  as  the  soul  orders  and  Inhabita  all  things  moring 
every  way,  must  we  not  say  that  she  orders  also  the  heavens  ? 

CU.  Of  course- 

Jik  One  soul  or  more  ?  More  than  one  ^  I  will  answer  for 
f  ou  ;  at  any  rate^  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  are  leu  than 
two  —  one  the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  eril. 

CU.  Very  true. 

AiL  Yes,Tery  ttue ;  the  soul  then  directs  all  things  in  heaT- 
mOj  and  earthy  and  sea  by  her  moirements,  and  these  are  do- 
acribedby  the  terms —  will,  consideration,  attention^  dellb-  g^- 
eration,  opinion  true  and  false,  joy  and  sorrow,  confldenoe, 
lear^  hatred^  contentment,  and  other  primary  motions  akin  to 
these ;  which  iigain  receive  the  secondary  motions  of  corporate 
substances,  and  guide  all  things  to  growth  and  decay,  to  com- 
position  and  decomposition,  and  to  the  qualities  which  accom- 
pany  them,  such  as  heat  and  cold,  heavinetis  and  lightness,  hard* 
ness  and  softness,  blackness  and  whiteoeas,  bilteruaas  and  aweelo 
iiesSr  and  all  those  other  qualities  wliioh  the  tool  otea,  herself  ft 
goddess,  when  truly  receiving  the  divine  mtnd  and  disdpBnlog 
ell  things  rightly  to  their  happiness ;  but  when  the  oompenioci 
of  fially,  doing  tJie  very  contrary  of  all  this.  Shall  we  aentme 
this,  or  do  we  still  entertain  doubts  ? 

Oie,  There  is  no  room  at  all  for  doubt. 

Mh.  8baU  we  say  then  that  soul  is  the  nature  which  eoetrole 
lieaven  and  earth,  and  the  whole  drcomferenoe ;  the  principle 
fd  wisdom  and  virtiie,  or  thai  whi^fa  hai  neiilier  wisdom  nor 
vitt»B  I    Sopipoee  thai  we  make  aaewer  ei  fivllowm : 

Ck,  How  would  yon  entwer? 

Aik.  It,  my  friend,  we  ear  thai  te  wMe  {nUIi  of  heatrenf 
end  tlie  noveneot  of  all  thai  is  therein,  is  bj  nalnre  lUn  to 
Jlw  BOfeBent  and  revolntion  end  cnlmliHon  of  abd,  end  pn^ 
hj  kindred  Inwa,  Hioi,  ee  ii  plsin,  we  ttaH  mj  ttaal  the 
■oid  takes  care  oc*  the  wrHd  end  gi^dee  It  along  the  good 
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Oh*  That,  ai^a  Ji»  h  true. 

Ath*  Of  what  HAture  la  th«  moTemeiit  of  iimd  ?  That  i^ 
indeerJ,  a  \mn\  fjtiestioiu  mj  frieiids,  to  determine  wisely,  atid 
therefore  I  ought  to  &ami  you  in  frumiog  Uie  azuwer. 

Ck.  Very  good. 

Ath,  Then  let  us  not  aaswer  as  if  we  would  look   right 
the  eun,  making  ourfldves   darkneei  from  exceu  of  lights — I 
meau  aa  if  we  werts  under  tlie  impression  that  we  could 
with   mortal   eyes,  or  know  adequately  tJie   nature  of  mmd 
it  will  be  safer  to  look  at  the  image  oaly. 

Oie,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  Let  u«  select  of  the  ten  motions  the  one  which  mind 
chiefly  resembles ;  this  I  will  bring  to  your  recollection,  and 
will  then  retjuest  you  to  asstflt  me  in  giving  the  answer. 

Ofo,  That  will  be  excellent. 

Athn  You  will  surely  remember  our  saying  that  dl  tliizigi 
were  either  at  rest  or  in  motion  ? 

CU.  Yes. 

Aih*  And  that  of  things  in  motion  some  were  moving  la  OM 
j.gg   place,  and  others  in  more  than  one  ? 
0<5f.  That  U  true, 

Ath*  Of  these  two  kinds  of  motion,  that  which  moves  in  one 
place  must  move  about  a  centre  after  tlio  manner  of  a  top,  and 
is  most  entirely  akin  and  similar  to  the  circular  movement  of 
mind. 

Ch.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Aih»  In  saying  that  both  mind  and  the  motion  which  ii  b 
one  place  move  in  the  same  and  like  mamier,  iu  and  about  the 
same,  and  in  relation  to  the  same,  and  according  to  one  law  and 
order^  and  are  like  the  motion  of  a  top,  we  invented  a  fair  im- 
age, which  did  no  dUcredit  to  our  ingenuity. 

Ck,  That  is  very  true. 

Ath*  And  tbe  motion  of  tlie  otlier  sort  which  is  not  after  the 
same  manner,  nor  in  the  same,  nor  about  the  same,  nor  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  same,  nor  in  one  place,  nor  in  order,  nor  according 
to  any  rule  or  proportion,  may  be  said  to  be  akin  to  senseless- 
ness and  folly. 

Cl^,  That  is  most  true. 

Ath.  Then,  after  what  has  been  said,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ilistinctly  stating,  that  since  soul  carries  all  things  round,  either 
the  best  soul  or  the  contrary  must  of  neceRsity  carry  roimd,  and 
Older  and  arrange  the  revolution  of  the  heaven. 
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Cti.  And  judging  from  what  has  been  said^  StiTinger,  there 
iroald  be  impiety  in  asserting  that  anj  but  the  most  perfect 
lOttl  or  BOttU  carries  round  the  heavens. 

Aih»  You  have  understood  my  meaning  right  well,  Clemias^ 
and  now  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

Ck,  What  are  you  going  to  ask  ? 

At/i*  If  the  soul  carries  round  the  sun  and  moon,  and  th^ 
other  stars,  does  she  not  carry  round  each  individual  of  them  ? 

Ole.  Certainly. 

AiA*  Then  of  one  of  them  let  us  speak,  and  the  same  argu- 
meM  will  apply  to  aU. 

(X$*  Which  will  you  take  ? 

Ath*  Every  one  sees  the  body  of  the  sun,  but  no  one  seea 
his  soul*  nor  the  soul  of  any  other  body  living  or  dead ;  and  yet 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  nature,  unperceived  by 
any  of  our  senses,  is  drcumfused  around  Uiem  all,  but  is  appre- 
hended by  mind  only  ;  and  only  by  reflection  do  we  ascertain 
wiiat  I  am  about  to  mention* 

Ole.  What  is  that? 

At/u  If  the  soul  carries  round  the  sun,  we  shall  not  be  fSftr 
wrong  in  supposing  one  of  three  alternatives. 

Oie,  What  are  they  ? 

Ath*  Either  the  soul  which  moves  the  sun  this  way  and  that, 
resides  widiiii  the  drcular  and  visible  body,  just  as  the  soul  in 
us  Ci&rries  us  aboat  every  way  ;  or  the  soul  provides  herseli'witli 
an  external  body  of  Hre  or  air,  as  some  affirm,  and  vio-  ^^^ 
teutly  propels  body  by  body  ;  or  thirdly,  being  incorporeal, 
she  has  some  extraordinary  and  wonderful  guiding  power. 

Cie*  Yes,  certainly ;  the  soul  can  only  order  all  things  in  one 
of  these  three  ways. 

Ath,  And  this  soul  of  the  sun,  which  is  therefore  better  thaa 
the  sun,  whether  taking  the  sun  abcJit  in  a  chariot  to  give  light 
to  men,  or  acting  from  without,  or  in  whatever  way,  ought  by 
every  man  to  be  deemed  a  god. 

Ofo*  Yes,  by  every  man  who  has  the  least  particle  of  sense. 

Atk,  And  of  the  stars  too,  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  years, 
and  montlia,  and  seasons,  must  we  not  say  in  like  manner,  thut 
since  a  soul  or  souls  are  the  causes  of  all  of  them  having  every 
sort  of  excellence,  those  scih  are  divine,  whether  they  are  liv- 
ing beings  and  reside  in  bodies,  and  in  this  way  order  the  whole 
heaven,  or  whatever  be  the  place  and  mode  of  their  existence  ; 
and  will  any  one  who  admits  all  this  voi.ture  to  deny  that  all 
things  are  fidl  of  gods  ? 
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di,  Ko  one,  Stranger,  would  be  sneb  a  amdmaii  ts  la 

that 

AOt,  An*\  now,  MegilluB   and  Clemiaa,  let  as  offer  an  alter> 
D&tivis  to  him  who  had  hitherto  denied  the  exiitenoe  of  the 
and  leave  hloL 

Ck.  Wliat  alternative  ? 

AtL  Either  he  shall  teach  us  that  we  were  wrong  in  aaying 
that  the  soul  is  the  original  of  all  thingi;^  and  what  foUowed 
upon  this ;  or,  if  he  be  not  able  to  my  atiythiug  hett4jr,  then  he 
mm%  yield  to  as  and  live  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
belief  that  there,  are  gods :  Liot  us  see.  then,  whether  we  ha^e 
aaid  enough  or  not  enough  to  those  who  denj  that  there  are 
gods. 

Cte.  Certainlj,  quite  enough.  Stranger. 

AtL  Then  we  will  say  no  more  to  them*  And  now  we  am 
to  address  him  who,  believing  t^t  tJ>ere  are  gods,  helieyes  alao 
that  they  take  no  heed  of  hutna-n  pffyra;  Q  thou  best  of  oieo 
(this  is  what  we  will  say  to  him),  in  believing  that  there  ar« 
go<ls  you  are  led  by  some  affinity  to  them,  which  attracts  yon 
towanis  your  kindred  and  makes  you  honor  and  believe  in 
them.  But  tht?  fortunes  of  evil  and  unrighUioas  men  in  pTivate 
as  well  as  public  life,  wliieh,  though  not  really  happy,  are 
wrongly  counted  happy  in  the  judgment  of  men,  and  are  sung 
or  spoken  of  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  draw  you  aside  from 
^^  your  natural  piety.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  impious  men 
growing  old  and  leaving  their  children's  children  In  high 
offices^  and  tliat  shakes  your  faith ;  you  have  known  or  heard 
or  been  yourself  an  eye-witness  of  many  monstroua  impietiea» 
and  have  beheld  men  by  these  criminal  means  from  small  begin* 
nings  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  oonsidering  fltl 
these  things  you  do  not  like  to  accuse  the  gods  of  them,  be* 
cause  they  are  your  relatives ;  and  so  from  some  want  of  rea* 
ioning  power,  and  also  tVom  an  unwillingness  to  find  fault  with 
them,  you  are  led  to  believe  that  they  eiist  indeed^  but  have  no 
ihought  or  care  of  human  things.  Now,  that  your  present  evil 
opinion  may  not  grow  to  still  greater  impiety,  and  that  we  may 
if  possible  use  arguments  which  may  drive  away  the  poilutioa 
of  error,  we  will  a<ld  another  argumetit  to  that  whidi  we  ail* 
dressed  to  him  who  utterly  deuied  the  existenee  of  the  goda.. 
And  do  you,  Megillus  aud  Cleinias,  answer  for  the  young  man 
as  you  did  before ;  and  if  any  difficulty  arises  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  1  will  talte  the  word  out  of  your  mouths,  aiii2 
mny  you  over  the  river  as  I  did  before. 
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Ch.  Yery  good ;  do  at*  joa  say,  aud  we  will  help  joa  aa 
well  aa  we  can. 

Ath,  There  will  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  him  that 
the  gtxia  care  about  the  small  aa  well  as  about  the  great  For 
he  was  preseut  and  heard  what  was  said,  that  tliey  are  perfectly 
good^  and  that  the  care  of  all  things  is  most  entirely  natural  to 
them. 

CU*  He  certainly  heard  that 

Ath.  Let  us  consider  together  in  the  next  place  what  we 
mean  by  this  virtue  which  we  ascribe  to  them.     Surely  we 
should  say  that  to  possess  mind  belongs  to  virtue,  and  the  oon- 
^^trary  to  vice  ? 
H     Ck,  Certainly. 

^"      A(L  Yes  ;  and  courage  is  a  part  of  virtue,  and  cowardioa  of 
vice? 

de.  True, 

Aih.  And  the  one  is  dishonorable^  and  the  other  honorable  ? 
Cie,  To  be  sure* 

Aih*  And  the  one,  like  other  meaner  things,  is  a  human  qual* 
ity,  but  the  gods  have  no  part  in  anything  of  the  sort  ? 
Cle.  Ko  one  will  deny  that 
I  AtL  But  do  we  imagine  careleflsnass  and  idleness  and  laxm  j 

to  be  virtues  ?     What  do  you  think  ? 
Cle,  Certainly  not 
I  Ath.  They  rank  under  the  opposite  dasa  ? 

^      Cle.  Yes, 
^B     Aih.  And  their  opposites  would  fall  under  the  opposite 
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Yes, 

But  can  we  suppose  that  one  who  takes  care  of  grest 
and  smtill  will  be  luxurious  and  heedless  and  idle^  like  thoM 
whom  the  poet  compares  to  sUngless  drones?  ^ 

Cle^  And  the  comparison  is  a  most  just  one, 

AtL  Surely  God  must  not  be  supposed  to  hare  a  nature 
which  he  himself  hates  ?  and  if  any  one  dares  to  say  anything 
of  that  sort  he  must  not  be  allowed  for  a  moment 

CAf*  He  must  not  —  of  course  not 

Aih.  Should  we  not  on  any  principle  be  entirely  mistaken  in 
praising  any  one  who  has  some  special  business  intrusted  to 
ainif  he  having  a  miud  which  takes  care  of  great  matters  and 
#o  care  of  small  ones  ?  KeHect ;  he  who  acta  in  this  way 
1  Oniod,  Worki  lod  Dajv,  f.  SOT. 
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wlietliAr  h&  be  God  or  maii«  must  act  from  one  of  two  pflo> 
cfplea. 

Cfe,  What  arc  thoj  ? 

Ath.  Either  he  TQui»t  think  that  the  neglect  of  the  small  ma^ 
tiim  is  of  na  cotiA^qncnon  to  tbo  whole,  or  if  thef  are  of  OOIUM^ 
tjueuce  aiid  \w  r  tUetUi  his  conduct  mtut  be  aitributod  to 

carelesauesa   uni  tice.      In  there  iiny  other  way  i«  which 

hifl  nogloct  can  bo  oxplained  ?  For,  suroly,  he  will  not  neglect 
anything,  whether  smalt  or  great,  from  any  impoMibility  of  tak* 
Ing  aire  of  all  —  or  hrt  careless  about  thone  things  of  which 
an  inferior  being,  who  has  tiot  the  power^  whether  Ood  or  mxOf 
might  bi)  uuablo  to  take  care. 

GU*  IinpOHHible, 

Aih.  Now,  then,  let  us  examine  the  o^enders,  who  lioth  alike 
confngfi  that  there  are  gods,  bat  with  a  diflbrcnce,  —  the  one  say* 
ing  Umt  thny  may  he  appeased,  and  the  other  that  they  have  do 
care  of  small  matterN — there  are  three  of  n»  and  two  of  them* 
and  we  will  say  to  them:  Iti  tlie  first  place,  you  both  acknowl- 
edge that  the  gods  hear  and  see  and  know  all  thmga,  and  that 
nothing  can  escape  them  which  is  matter  of  aense  and  knowl- 
edge :  do  you  admit  this  'f 

Ath.  And  do  you  admit  also  that  they  hare  all  power  whidl 
mortals  luul  immortals  can  liavo  ? 

0!^,  They  will,  of  cour8e»  admit  this  also. 

AtL  And  surely  wo  three  and  they  two —  five  m  all  ^  hava 
Bcknowitdged  that  they  are  good  and  perfect  ? 

Cle.  Assuredly. 

Ath»  But,  if  they  are  sucli  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  can 
we  poisihly  suppose  that  tliey  ever  act  in  the  spirit  of  careless- 
ness and  Indolence  ?  For  in  us  inactivity  is  the  child  of  cow- 
ardico,  and  carelessness  of  inactivity  and  indolenoe. 

CU.  Most  true. 

Ath.  Then  not  from  inactivity  and  careleosness  ia  any  god 
ever  negligent ;  for  he  has  no  cowardice  in  him. 

Ck,  That  iji  y^xy  true. 

Atk  Then  the  alternative  which  remainB  is,  that  hk  the 
gods  ne<^1ect  the  lighter  and  lesser  concerns  of  the  universal 
they  neglect  them  because  they  know  that  they  ought  not  to  care 
ibout  »uch  matters ;  what  otlier  alternative  is  there  bn 
they  have  no  knowledge  ? 

Ck*  Theie  Is  none* 
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Ath,  And,  O  most  excellent  and  best  of  men,  do  I  understand 
you  to  mean  that  they  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  know  that  thejf 
ought  to  take  care,  or  that  they  know  and  jet  like  the  meanest 
tort  of  meoy  knowing  the  better  choose  the  worse  because  they 
are  overcome  by  pleasures  and  pains  ? 

Cle*  Impossible* 

Ath.  Do  not  all  human  things  partake  of  the  nature  of  soul  i 
And  is  not  man  the  most  religious  of  all  animals  ? 

OU*  That  is  certainly  true. 

Ath,  Surely  we  say  Uiat  all  mortal  creatures  are  the  property 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  also  the  whole  of  heaTen  belongs  ? 

Cfif.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And,  now,  whether  a  person  says  that  these  things  to 
the  gods  are  great  or  small  ^ — In  either  case  the  gods  who 
own  us  and  who  are  the  most  carafnl  and  the  best  of  owners, 
are  not  likely  to  neglect  us.  There  is  also  a  further  considera- 
tion* 

OU.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath,  Sensation  and  power  are  in  an  ioTerse  ratio  to  each 
other  in  respect  to  their  ease  and  difficulty. 

Ole,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  mean  that  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  seeing  and 
bearing  the  small  than  the  great,  but  more  facility  in  moving 
them  and  controlling  them  and  taking  care  of  them  than  of 
their  oppositea, 

Cle*  Far  more. 

Ath>  Suppose  the  case  of  a  physician  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  cure  some  living  thing  as  a  whole,  —  how  will  the  whole  fiire 
at  his  hands,  if  he  takes  care  only  of  the  greater  and  neglects 
the  lesser? 

€(e.  Certainly  not  welL 

Ai/l  No  better  would  be  the  result  with  pilots  or  generals, 
or  householders  or  statesmen,  or  any  other  class,  if  they  neg- 
lected the  small  and  regarded  only  the  great ;  as  the  builderf 
tay^  the  laiger  stones  do  not  lie  well  without  the  lesser. 

Cle,  Of  course  not 

Aih*  Let  us  not,  then,  deem  God  inferior  to  human  work- 
men, who,  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  finish  and  perfect  their 
\7orks,  email  as  well  as  great,  by  one  and  the  same  art ;  »^» 
or  that  God»  the  wisest  of  beings^  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  extend  his  care  to  all  things,  like  a  lazy  g<x>d-for-notbing| 
wants  a  holiday,  and  takes  no  thought  uf  smaller  and  easier  mat 
ler%  bat  of  the  greater  only* 
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OU,  Never,  Strangor,  let  nn  admit  such  s  supposition  ftbooT 
the  godft  t  wliieh  U  both  impious  ^intl  fiil^ie* 

Ath*  I  think  that  we  Imve  now  aiud  enoogh  to  him  who 
charges  the  gods  with  neglect. 

C/iT.  Yes. 

Aih.  lie  has  been  forced  to  acknowlodge  that  he  is  in  er 
but  he  still  iieeilia  to  tee  to  need  some  consolation. 

OU*  What  consolatioa  will  you  oHer  him  ? 

Ath,  Let  us§  say  to  the  youth :  "  The  ruler  of  the  universe 
hhs  ordered  all  thin^  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  and  per- 
fection of  the  whole,  and  each  part  has  an  appointed  state  of 
action  and  passion  ;  and  the  small  est  action  or  passion  of  any 
part  oiifecting  the  minut-c^t  fraction  haa  a  prei^iding  minister. 
And  one  of  these  portions  of  the  universe  is  thine  own^  stub- 
born man^,  which^  however  little,  has  the  whole  in  view  ;  and 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  thii  and  every  other  creation 
ia  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  life  of  the 
whole  may  be  blessed ;  and  that  you  are  created  for  the  aake 
of  the  whole,  and  not  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  you*  For 
every  physician  and  every  skUh^l  artist  does  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  whole,  diret!ting  his  effort  towarti  the  com- 
mon gomi  executijjg  the  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  and 
not  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  the  part  And  you  are  an* 
noyed  because  you  do  not  see  how  that  which  is  best  for  you  in, 
as  f>ir  Hs  the  laws  of  the  creation  admit  of  tliis,  best  also  for 
the  universe.*'  Now,  as  the  soul  combining  Jint  with  one  body 
and  then  with  another  undergoes  all  sorU*  of  changes,  either  of 
herself^  or  througli  the  intloence  of  another  soul,  all  tliat  re- 
mains to  the  master  of  the  game  is  that  he  should  transpoise 
the  pieces ;  sending  the  better  nature  to  the  better  place,  and 
the  worse  into  the  worse^  and  so  assigning  to  them  their  propel 
portion. 

Cle,  How  do  you  meim  ? 

Aifu  I  am  proposing  a  plan  which  may  be  supposed  to  make 
the  care  of  all  things  easy  to  the  gods.  For  if  any  one  did  not 
form  or  fashion  *  all  things  with  a  view  to  the  whole, — ^i^  for 
example,  he  formed  a  living  element  of  water  out  of  tire*  in* 
^^  -  stead  of  forming  many  things  out  of  one,  or  one  out  of 
many,  not  at  random,  but  in  regular  order  of  the  first  or 
second  or  third  degree,  tlie  transmutation  would  have  l>een  in 
finite  \  but  now  the  ruler  of  the  world  has  a  wonderfully  eaiiy 
task. 
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Ob    How  U  Uiat? 

Atk.  In  this  waj :  Wken  the  kiog  saw  that  oiu  ftetioni  had 

I  and  that  Uierts  was  moch  Tirtue  in  them  aad  much  vice, 
id  tliat  tho  soul  and  body,  althoui^ih  not  eternal,  were  lude- 
itructible,  like  the  goch  of  popular  opinion  (for  if  oitlior  of 
them  had  been  destroy ed,  there  would  have  been  no  gonrmtion 
of  animals)  :  and  when  he  observed  that  the  good  of  the  Binil 
waa  by  nature  designed  to  profit  men,  and  the  evil  to  luirm 
ihem  —  he,  seeing  all  this,  contrived  m  to  place  Uiem  in  each 
of  the  parts  that  their  position  might  in  tho  oasiest  and  best 
manner  procure  the  victory  of  good  and  the  defcjit  of  evil  in  the 
whole.  And  he  contrived  a  general  plan  by  wliidi  u  Uiing  of 
a  certain  nature  found  a  certain  seat  and  room*  But  the  toruu^ 
tion  ^  of  qualities  he  left  to  the  wills  of  individuals.  For  ever/ 
one  of  us  is  made  pretty  much  what  ho  b  by  the  bent  of  hit 
desires  and  the  nature  of  his  souL 

Cltt,  Yes,  that  is  probably  true. 

AiM,  Then  all  things  which  have  a  soul  change,  and  poMoaa 

themselves  a  principle  of  change^  and  in  clianging  move  ao> 
cording  to  law  and  the  order  of  destiny  r  lesaer  changes  of 
nature  move  on  level  ground,  but  greater  crimes  sink  into  the 
abyss,  that  is  to  say,  into  Hades  and  other  places  in  the  world 
below,  of  which  the  very  names  terrify  men,  and  about  which 
they  dream  that  they  live  in  them  ali^mnt  from  tlte  body.  And 
when  the  soul  changes  greatly^  eitlier  for  the  l>etter  or  worsei 
by  her  own  impulse  or  the  strong  infloeQce  of  others,  when  the 
has  communion  with  divine  virtue  and  becomes  rlivine,  she  is 
earned  Into  another  and  better  place,  which  U  also  divine  and 
perfect  in  holiness ;  and  when  she  has  communion  with  eril^ 
then  she  ;iIso  changes  the  phftce  of  her  Ufa 


«^Far  tiMl  b  tliejaitioe  of  the  godi  wbo  bJbMt 

O  youth  or  young  man,  who  fuicy  that  yoo  are  neglected  lij 
the  godSf  know  that  if  you  become  worse  you  shall  go  to  the 
worse  souls,  or  if  better  to  the  better,  and  In  eveiy  soooestioii 
3i  life  and  death  you  will  do  and  su^r  what  like  may  fitly  saf* 
§&t  at  the  handjB  of  lute*  This  is  a  diriiie  jastice,  which  neither 
you  nor  mny  other  unfortunate  will  ever  giury  in  escaping,  and 
wkkh  the  ordaining  powers  have  specially  ordained ;  take  g^- 
good  heed  of  them,  for  a  day  will  come  when  tbey  will 
inkie  heed  of  you.     If  thoe  sayes* :  1  am  small  and  will 
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Into  the  depthB  of  the  earth,  or  I  am  high  and  will  fly  np  tr» 
heaven,  you  are  not  so  small  or  so  high  but  thru  you  ebail  pay 
the  Utting  penalty,  either  in  the  world  below  or  in  BOme  yet 
more  savage  place  still  to  which  thou  shalt  be  conveyed.  This 
18  aUo  the  explanation  of  the  fate  of  those  whom  you  saw,  who 
had  done  unholy  and  evil  deeds,  and  from  i^ma)]  \w  had 

become  great,  and  you  fiincied  that  from  being  mi  they 

had  become  happy ;  and  iu  their  actions,  as  in  a  mirror,  you 
seemed  to  see  the  universal  neglect  of  the  gods,  not  knowing 
how  they  make  all  thing*  work  together  and  contribute  to  the 
great  whole.  And  thinkest  thou,  bold  man»  that  thou  shouldst 
not  know  this ;  ho  who  knows  not  this  can  never  see  any  true 
form  or  suiy  any  true  word  touching  the  happiness  or  uii happi- 
ness of  life  ?  If  Cleinltis  and  tliis  reverend  company  succeed 
ill  pro\nng  to  you  that  you  know  not  what  you  say  of  the  gods, 
then  will  God  help  you ;  but  should  you  desire  to  hear  moret 
listen  to  what  we  say  to  the  third  opponents  if  you  have  any 
miderstanding  loft  in  you.  For  I  thiuk  that  we  have  stifficiently 
prorcHl  the  existence  of  the  goii%^  atid  that  thoy  have  a  care  of 
mati :  tlmt  they  are  appeased  by  wicked  men,  and  take  gills  ii 
what  I  will  not  allow,  and  what  every  man  Bhould  dispro' 
the  utmost  of  his  power. 

CU.  Very  good ;  let  us  do  as  you  say. 

Ath,  Well,  then,  by  the  gods  themselves  I  ooigure  yon  to 
tell  me,  —  if  they  are  to  be  propitiated,  how  are  they  to  be 
propitiated  ?  Who  are  they^  and  what  is  their  nature  ?  Must 
not  the  eternal  administrators  of  heaven  be  at  least  mien  ? 

Ofo.  True. 

Ath,  And  to  what  earthly  rulers  can  they  be  compared,  or 
who  to  them  ?  How  in  the  less  can  we  And  an  Image  of  the 
greater  ?  Are  they  charioteers  of  contending  pairs  of  steeds, 
or  pilots  of  vessels  ?  Perhaps  they  might  be  compared  to  the 
generals  of  armies,  or  they  might  be  likened  to  physidans  pro* 
g^g  viding  against  the  strife  of  bodily  disease,  or  to  husband* 
men  observing  anxiously  the  efiects  of  the  seasons  or  the 
^Towth  of  plants ;  or  perhaps  to  shepherds  of  flocks.  For  as 
we  acknowledge  the  heaven  to  be  full  of  many  goods  and  also 
of  evils,  and  of  more  evils  than  gomk,  there  is,  as  we  affirm, 
an  immortal  conflict  going  on  among  us,  which  requires  mar* 
velouA  watchfulness ;  and  in  that  contliot  the  gods  and  demi- 
goda  are  our  allies,  and  we  are  their  property.  Ii^justice  and 
tnscience  and  folly  are   the   destruction  of  us,  and  justice  and 
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lBfiip6raD0e  and  wisdom  &re  tho  salvation  of  us ;  and  tliu  plaoe 
of  tlieae  latter  is  In  the  life  of  the  gods,  iind  of  their  virtuea 
lome  yefitige  may  occasioually  he  discerned  amoog  ma u  kind. 
But  upoQ  this  earth  there  dwell  sotila  who  have  an  nnjust  spirit,^ 
and  tliej,  like  brute  animals,  fawn  upon  their  ket*.per«,  who  may 
be  dogs  or  shepherds,  or  may  be  the  beat  and  most  perfect  maa- 
ters ;  and  upon  the^e,  as  the  wicked  dedare,  they  prevail  by 
flattery  and  prayers  aad  incantations,  and  are  allowed  lo  make 
iheir  gains  with  impuDity.  And  this  sin,  which  is  tarmed  dis- 
honesty, is  the  same  evil  as  that  which  is  called  disease  in  living 
bodies  or  blight  in  the  seasons,  and  in  cities  and  govemmeuta 
has  another  name,  which  is  injustice. 

C/e.  Quite  tnie, 

Aih.  That  is  what  he  must  say  who  declares  that  the  gods 
are  always  lenient  to  the  doers  of  unjust  acta,  who  divide  tho 
^oU  widi  them.  That  is  as  if  wolves  might  be  supposed  to 
tosa  a  portion  of  their  prey  to  the  dogs,  and  they,  mollified  by 
the  gi^  suffered  them  to  tear  the  tlocks*  What  but  this  will 
he  say  who  maintains  that  the  gods  are  to  be  propitiated  ? 

Cie*  That  is  what  he  will  say. 

Ath*  And  to  whom  of  the  aboye-meDtioned  classes  of  guar- 
dians would  any  man  grarely  compare  the  gods  ?  Will  he  say 
that  they  are  like  pilots,  who  are  themselves  turned  away  from 
their  duty  by  draughts  of  wine  and  the  savor  of  fat^  and  at  last 
overturn  both  ship  and  sailors  ? 

CU,  Certainly  not 

Ath.  And  surely  they  are  not  like  chaiioteers  who  are  bribed 
to  g^ve  up  the  victory  to  other  chariots  ? 

Cle.  That  would  be  a  fearful  image  of  the  gods. 

At/u  Nor  are  they  like  generals,  or  physicians,  or  husband- 
men, or  shepherds ;  and  no  one  would  compare  them  to  doga 
who  hare  been  silenced  by  wolves. 

Oli,  Bo  not  be  profane. 

Ath*  And  are  not  all  the  gods  the  chiefest  of  all  guar-  q^* 
dians,  and  do  they  not  guard  our  highest  interests  ? 

Ole,  Yes ;  the  chiefesL 

Ath,  And  shtdl  we  say  that  those  who  guanl  our  noblest 
interests,  and  are  tlie  best  of  guardians,  are  inferior  in  virtue  to 
dogs,  and  to  men  even  of  moderate  excellence,  who  would 
aever  betray  justice,  for  the  sike  of  gifts  which  unjust  meo 
mpiottsly  offer  them  ? 
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Cle,  GeiUiiily  not;  nor  is  such  *  notion  to  l>e  endured. 
uid  he  who  holds  this  opinioo  amy  be  ^rly  singled  out  mod 
oharactemed  as  of  all  impious  tnea  the  wickedest  and  most  im* 
pious. 

Aih.  Then  are  the  three  assertion  s,  —  that  th<»  gods  esdsti 
and  that  they  take  care  of  men,  and  that  they  will  not  be  en- 
treated to  injiistice,  now  Bufficieutly  demonstrated?  Majr 
say  that  they  are  ? 

C5f«.  You  have  our  entire  assent  to  your  words. 

Ath,  I  have  spoken  with  vehemence  because  1  was  jetdoos  of 
evil  men ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Cleinias,  what  is  the  reatoo 
of  my  jealousy.  I  would  not  have  them  suppose  thai  the 
wicked,  having  the  sujMiriority  in  argument,  may  do  as  they 
like,  in  accordance  with  thnir  vJiHoun  imaginationj*  about  the 
gods ;  and  this  zeal  has  led  me  to  npeak  more  vehemently ;  but 
if  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  persuading  the  men  to  liate 
themselves  and  love  their  opposttes*  the  preamble  of  our  Lawi 
aboiit  impiety  will  not  have  been  ifipoken  in  vain, 

VI f.  So  let  us  hope ;  and  even  if  we  have  failed,  the  style 
of  our  argument  will  not  discredit  the  lawgiver. 

Ath.  Aher  the  preamble  shall  follow  a  disconrse,  wliieh  wUl 
be  the  interpreter  of  the  law ;  tliis  shall  proclaim  to  all  im- 
pious persons  that  they  must  depart  from  their  ways  and  go 
over  to  the  pious*  And  to  those  who  do  not  obey  them,  let 
the  law  about  impiety  be  as  follows :  If  a  man  is  guilty  of 
any  impiety  in  word  or  deed,  any  one  who  happens  to  be 
present  shall  give  information  to  the  rulers,  in  aid  of  the 
law;  aufl  let  the  rulers  who  receive  the  information  bring 
them  before  the  appointed  court  according  to  the  law ;  and  S 
the  magistrate,  after  receiving  information,  refuses  to  act,  he 
shall  be  tried  for  impiety  at  the  instance  of  any  one  who  ii 
willing  to  vindicate  the  laws  ;  and  if  he  be  cast,  the  oourt  shall 
estimate  tlie  punishment  of  each  act  of  impiety ;  and  let 
aU  such  criminals  be  imprisoned.  There  shall  \m  three 
pnsons  in  the  state :  the  first  of  them  is  to  be  tlie  common 
prison,  in  the  neigh t:>orhood  of  tlie  agora^  for  the  safe  keeping 
if  the  generality  of  offenders  ;  anoUicr  is  to  b»>  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  nocturnal  council,  and  is  t^  be  cjilled  the  "  house 
of  reformation  ;**  another,  to  be  situatx:*d  in  some  wild  and  deso- 
late region  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  shall  be  cidled  by  some 
aame  expiessive  of  retribution.  Now,  men  fall  into  Impiety 
from  three  causes,  wliich   have  been   already  mentioned,  aut 
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from  each  of  these  causes  arise  two  sorts  of  impiety,  1l  all  six, 
reqairiiig  jmlicial  decision,  but  difierlng  greatly  in  their  degrees 
wf  guilt.  For  he  who  does  not  believe  in  the  gods,  and  yet 
has  a  righteous  nature,  hates  the  wicked  and  dislikes  and  re- 
fuses to  do  injustice,  and  avoids  unrighteous  men,  and  lovei  the 
righteous.  But  they  who*  besides  believing  that  the  world  is 
devoid  of  gods,  are  intemperate,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
good  memories  and  quick  wits,  ar©  worse  ;  although  both  of 
them  are  unbelievers,  much  less  injury  is  done  by  the  one  than 
by  the  other.  The  one  may  talk  loosely  about  the  gods  and 
about  sacrifice  and  oaths,  and  perhaps  by  laughing  at  other 
men  he  may  make  them  like  himself^  if  he  be  not  punished. 
But  the  other  unbeliever,  who  is  deemed  a  superior  person, 
is  full  of  stratagem  aud  deceit — men  of  this  class  are  proph- 
ets and  jugglers  of  aU  sorts,  and  out  of  their  ranks  sometimes 
come  tyrants  and  demagogues  and  generals  and  hierophants  of 
private  mysteries  and  the  ingenuities  of  so-called  Sophists*  Of 
these  there  may  be  altogether  many  kinds*  but  two  only  for  whom 
le^slation  is  required ;  one  the  hypocritical  sort,  whose  crime 
18  deserving  of  death  many  times  over,  the  other  having  need 
of  bonds  aud  admonition.  In  like  manner  also  the  notion  thiit 
the  gods  take  no  thought  of  men  produces  two  other  sorts  of 
crimes,  and  the  notion  that  they  may  be  propitiated  produoen 
two  more-  Aasttming  these  divisions,  let  those  who  have  been 
made  what  they  are  only  from  want  of  understanding,  and  not 
from  malice  or  an  evil  nature,  be  placed  by  the  judge  in  the 
house  of  reformation,  and  ordered  to  suffer  imprisonment  ^nn 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  And  in  the 
mean  time  let  them  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other  citizens, 
except  with  members  of  the  nocturnal  council,  and  with  them 
let  tliem  converse  touching  the  improvement  of  their  souls* 
health.  And  when  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  has  expired, 
if  any  of  them  be  of  sound  mind  let  him  be  restored  to  sane 
company,  but  if  not,  and  if  he  be  condemned  a  second  time, 
let  him  be  punished  with  death.  As  to  that  class  of  monstrous 
natures  who  not  only  believe  that  there  are  no  gods,  or  that 
they  are  negligent,  or  to  be  propitiated,  but  conjure  the  souls 
of  the  living,  and  say  that  they  can  conjure  the  dead,  and  prom- 
see  to  charm  the  gods  with  sacrifices  and  pmyers,  and  will  ut 
lerly  overthrow  whole  houses  and  states  for  the  sake  of  money, 
' —  let  him  who  is  guilty  of  any  of  these  tilings  be  condemned 
Wj  the  judge  to  be  bomd  according  to  law  in  the  prison  whioh 
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18  in  the  centre  af  the  land,  and  let  no  n'eeman  ever  uppro^ 
him,  bat  let  him  receive  the  rations  of  footl  appointed  by  the 
]xiagistr»te»  from  the  hands  of  aluvea  ;  and  wheQ  he  is  dead  let 
him  be  cast  out  of  the  bordura  tmburitjd,  uud  if  imy  irecmon 
uaist  in  bujying  him  let  him  puy  tlie  (penalty  of  impiety  to  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  bring  a  suit  against  him.  But  if  he 
leaves  behind  him  children  who  are  fit  to  be  citLzena,  let  die 
guardians  of  orphans  take  care  of  them,  just  as  they  would  of 
any  otlier  orphans,  Irom  the  <Iay  Uiat  their  father  was  cotivictad* 

Iq  all  tboie  cases  there  should  be  one  law,  which  will  make 
men  in  general  lest  liable  to  transgress  in  word  cr  de«»d,  and 
less  foolish,  because  they  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  praeiica  rellg* 
iaos  ritos  contrary  to  law*  And  let  this  be  the  stniple  fom 
of  the  law :  ^o  man  shall  haTe  sacred  rites  in  a  prtvat«  bouMb 
But  when  he  is  disposed  to  saoriHcet  let  him  place  his  offerings 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priestessesi  who  have  under  their 
care  the  holy  Hte,  and  let  him  pray  himself,  and  let  any  one 
who  pleases  join  with  him  in  prayer.  The  reason  of  this  Is  aa 
follows  :  Gods  anc]  temples  are  not  easily  established,  and  to  e#* 
tablish  them  rightJy  is  the  work  of  a  mighty  iotellect.  And 
women  especially,  and  men  too,  when  tliey  are  sick  or  in  dan- 
ger»  or  in  any  sort  of  difficulty,  or  again  on  their  receiving  any 
good  fortune,  have  a  way  of  consecrating  the  occasion,  oflering 
up  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  promisiog  statues  to  gods^  demi* 
gods«  and  sons  of  gods  ;  and  when  they  are  awakened  by  terri* 
ble  apparitions,  and  have  dreams  or  remember  visions,  they  find 
in  altars  and  temples  the  remedies  of  them,  and  will  fill  e^etj 
bouse  and  village  with  them,  placing  them  in  the  open  air  or  in 
any  chance  place ;  and  with  a  view  to  all  tliese  cases  we  should 
act  as  the  law  enacts.  The  law  has  also  regard  to  the  impious, 
and  would  not  have  them  fancy  that  by  the  secret  performance 
of  these  actions  —  by  raising  temples  and  altars  in  private 
louses,  they  can  propitiate  the  God  secretiy  with  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  while  they  are  really  multiplying  their  crimes  infinitely, 
jringing  guUt  from  Heaven  upon  themselves,  and  also  upon 
those  who  permit  them,  who  are  better  men  than  they  are  i 
and  the  con  sequence  is  that  the  whole  state  reaps  the  fhut  foi 
their  impiety,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  deserved :  assured!? 
God  will  not  blame  the  legislator. 

Let  this,  then,  be  the  language  of  the  law :  No  one  shall  poe* 
seas  shrines  of  tlie  gods  in  private  houses,  and  he  who  is  foun^i 
to  posaeta  them,  and  perform  aay  sacred  rites  not  publicly  an 
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thorized,  —  rapposing  the  offender  to  be  some  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  guilty  of  any  other  great  and  impious  crime,  —  shall 
be  informed  against  by  him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
which  shall  be  announced  by  him  to  the  guardians  of  the  law , 
and  let  them  issue  orders  that  he  or  she  should  carry  away  his 
private  rites  to  the  public  temples,  and  if  they  do  not  persuade 
them,  let  them  inflict  a  penalty  on  them  until  they  comply. 
And  if  a  person  be  proven  guilty  of  impiety,  not  merely  from 
childish  levity,  but  such  as  grown-up  men  may  be  guilty  of, 
whether  he  have  sacrificed  publicly  or  privately  to  any  gods, 
let  him  be  punished  with  death,  for  he  has  offered  impure  sacri- 
fices. And  whether  the  deed  has  been  done  in  earnest,  oe  only 
from  childish  levity,  let  the  goaxdians  of  the  law  detenninei  b»> 
faro  they  prosecate  the  oflfonder  for  vnuj^tf. 
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qnire  to  be  Bultablj  regulated.  The  principle  of  I 
is  very  Bimple:  Thou  shalt  not  touch  that  whidi  ia  mine,  if  thorn 
canst  help,  or  remove  tlie  least  thing  which  belongs  to  me  with* 
out  my  consent ;  and  may  I,  being  of  sound  mind,  do  to  others 
as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me.  First,  let  us  speak  of  treas- 
ure-trove :  May  I  never  pray  the  gods  to  find  the  hidden  treas* 
ure,  which  a  man  has  laid  up  for  hiin^elf  and  his  family,  he  not 
being  one  of  my  ancestors,  nor  lift,  if  I  Khould  find,  such  a  treas* 
ure.  And  may  I  never  have  any  dealings  with  the  diviners, 
as  they  are  culled,  who  in  any  way  or  manner  counsel  me  to 
take  up  the  deposit  intrusted  to  the  earth,  for  I  should  not  gun 
so  much  in  the  increase  of  my  possessions,  if  I  take  up  the 
prize,  as  I  should  grow  in  justice  and  virtue  of  soul,  if  I  abstain ; 
and  this  will  be  a  better  possession  to  me  than  the  other ;  for  the 
possession  of  justice  in  the  soul  is  preferable  to  the  possession 
of  wealth.  And  of  many  things  it  is  well  said,  — ''  Move  not 
the  immovables,"  and  this  may  be  truly  regarded  as  one  of  them. 
And  we  shall  do  well  to  believe  the  common  tradition  which 
says,  that  such  deeds  prevent  a  man  from  having  a  family. 
Now,  as  to  him  who  is  careless  about  having  children  and  re- 
gardless of  the  legislator,  taking  up  that  which  he  neither.  de« 
posited,  nor  any  ancestor  of  his,  without  the  consent  of  the 
depositor,  violating  the  simplest  and  noblest  of  laws  which  was 
the  enactment  of  no  mean  man,  who  said  :  **  Take  not  up  that 
which  you  have  not  laid  down,**  —  of  him,  I  say,  who  despises 
these  two  legislators,  and  takes  up,  not  some  small  matter  which 
.le  has  not  deposited,  but  perhaps  a  great  heap  of  treasure,  what 
he  ought  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  tlie  gods,  Gk)d  only  knows; 
but  I  would  have  the  first  person  who  sees  him  go  and  tell  thtt 
irardens  of  the  city,  if  the  occurrence  has  taken  place  in  tbi 
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f,  or  if  the  c»ccurrenc6  ha^  taken  place  in  the  agora  he  shall 
tell  the  wanlens  of  the  agora,  or  if  ia  tlie  country  lie  shall  ^elI 
the  wanleos  of  the  coontry  aad  thuir  officers.  ^Vlien  in*  q.  . 
fornmtion  haa  been  received  they  shall  send  to  Delphi, 
and  whatever  the  God  answers  about  the  money  and  the  re^ 
mover  of  the  money,  that  the  city  shall  do  in  obedience  to  the 
Drade  ;  the  informer,  if  he  be  a  freeman,  shall  have  the  honor 
of  doing  nghtly,  or  if  he  inform  Dot,  the  dishonor  of  doiog 
wrongly ;  and  if  he  be  a  slave  who  gives  inibrmadon,  let 
him  be  freed,  as  he  ought  to  be,  by  the  state,  which  shall  give 
hh  master  the  price  of  him ;  but  if  he  do  not  inform  he  shall 
be  punished  with  death.  Next  in  order  shall  follow  a  similar 
law,  which  shall  apply  equally  to  matters  great  and  small :  If  a 
mail  happens  to  leave  behind  him  some  part  of  his  property, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  let  him  who  may  meet 
with  the  left  property,  suffer  it  to  remain,  reflecting  that  such 
things  are  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  of  wajrsi  and 
are  dedicated  to  her  by  the  law.  But  if  any  one  defies  the 
law,  and  takes  the  property  home  with  him,  let  him,  if  he  be  a 
slave  of  little  worth,  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  by  him  who 
meets  him,  being  a  person  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age* 
Or  if  he  be  a  freeman,  in  addition  to  being  thought  a  mean 
man,  who  has  no  share  in  the  laws,  let  him  pay  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  treasui^e  which  he  has  moved  to  the  leaver.  And 
if  some  one  accuses  another  of  having  anything  which  belongs 
to  him,  whether  little  or  much,  and  he  admits  that  he  lias  this 
thing,  but  says  that  the  property  in  dispute  is  not  the  other's, 
if  the  property  be  registered  with  the  archons  according  to  law, 
he  shfidl  summon  the  possessor,  who  shall  appear  before  the 
magistrates ;  and  when  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  if  it  be  regis- 
tered in  the  public  registers,  to  which  of  the  litigants  it  be- 
longed, let  him  take  it  and  go  his  way.  Or  if  the  property  be 
re^tered  as  belonging  to  some  one  who  b  not  present,  who* 
ever  will  give  sulficient  surety  on  behalf  of  the  absent  person 
that  he  will  give  it  up  to  him,  let  him  take  it  away  as  the  rop- 
resentaUve  of  the  other.  But  if  tlie  property  which  is  deposited 
*:e  not  registered  with  the  archons,  let  it  reoiain  until  the  time 
o'  trial  with  three  of  the  eldest  of  the  archons ;  and  if  that  for 
which  bail  is  given  be  an  animal,  then  he  who  loses  the  sail 
■hall  pay  the  archons  for  its  keep,  and  the  archons  shall  deter* 
mine  the  cause  within  three  days. 

who  is  of  aoond  mind  may  carry  off  his  own  tlave^ 
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and  do  with  him  whatever  he  will  of  ench  things  as  are  lai 
and  he  may  Ciirry  off  the  runaway  slave  of  bdj-  of  his  friendj 
Dr  kiiidretl  with  a  view  Ui  his  Bafe-keeping.  And  if  any  one 
takes  away  him  who  is  b<3in^  carried  ofi*  aa  a  slava*  intending  to 
liberate  \\\nu  he  who  ia  carrying  hiin  off  §hall  let  him  go  :  but 
hg  who  take«  him  away  shall  give  three  sufficjenl  sureties ;  aad  , 
if  he  give  them,  and  not  without  giving  them,  ho  may  Uke  hiip.  j 
a^ay^  but  if  he  take  him  away  after  any  other  manner  he  shall  I 
„  ^  be  guilty  of  violence,  and  being  convicted  shiill  pay  double 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  to  him  from  whom  he  han  taken 
the  slave.  Let  him  also  carry  off  the  freedmao,  if  ho  do  not 
[>ay  respect  or  not  snificieDt  respect  to  him  who  fVoed  hitiL 
Now  tlie  respect  shall  be,  that  Uie  freedman  go  throe  ttmet 
in  the  month  to  the  house  of  the  person  who  free<i  him,  ttad 
offer  to  do  whatever  he  can  and  ought  to  do,  and  hd  abaU  igrao 
fyo  make  aaoh  a  marriage  as  his  former  maatar  pleasea.  Ha 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  have  more  property  than  he  who  gava 
him  liberty,  and  what  more  he  has  shall  belong  ti>  his  maater* 
The  freedman  shall  not  remain  in  the  stat>e  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  like  other  foreigners  shall  go  away,  taking  his  entire 
property  with  him,  unleu  he  have  the  consent  of  tlie  magi«tmtai 
and  of  his  former  master  to  remain.  If  a  fVeedman  or  any 
other  stranger  have  a  property  greater  than  the  oensua  of  the 
third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  day  on 
wliich  this  comes  to  pass^  he  shall  take  that  which  is  his  and  go 
his  way,  and  in  this  case  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  any 
longer  by  the  archons.  And  if  any  one  disobeys  thia  reg- 
ulation, and  is  brought  into  court  and  convicted,  be  eliall  be 
punished  with  death,  and  his  property  shall  be  confiscated. 
Suita  about  these  matters  shall  take  place  before  the  tribes 
unless  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  got  rid  of  the  accusa* 
tion  either  before  their  neighbors  or  before  arbitratorts.  If  a  mad 
lay  claim  to  any  animal  or  anything  else  which  he  declares  to  be 
his^  let  him  who  is  the  possessor  refer  to  some  honest  and  trusts 
worthy  person,  who  has  sold  or  given,  or  in  some  legitimate 
way  made  over  the  property  to  him ;  if  he  be  a  citisien  or  a 
metio,  sojourning  in  the  city,  within  thirty  days,  or,  if  the  prop- 
erty have  been  delivere<l  to  him  by  a  stranger,  within  Hve 
months^  of  which  the  middle  month  shall  be  the  summer  ftoiatioe. 
When  goods  are  exchanged  by  selling  and  buying,  a  mau  thaL 
deliver  them,  and  receive  the  price  of  them,  at  a  fixed  place  ia 
ibe  agora,  and  have  done  with  the  matter ;  but  he  ahaU  not  Imj 
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•r  eeU  anjrirhere  else,  nor  gire  credit  And  if  iu  any  other 
nuinnfir  or  iu  any  other  place  there  be  an  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another,  and  the  seller  with  whom  be  is  dealing  give  him 
credit,  he  must  do  tliis  on  the  understanding  that  the  law  gives 
no  protection  in  cases  of  things  sold  not  in  accordance  with 
these  regulations.  Again,  as  to  contributions,  any  man  who 
likes  may  contribute  as  a  friend  with  friends,  but  if  any  difiTer^ 
enoe  arises  about  the  contribution,  he  is  to  act  on  the  ander- 
•taoding  that  the  law  gives  no  protection  in  such  eaeee*  He 
who  sells  anything  up  to  the  value  of  fifty  drachmas  shall  bo 
required  to  remain  in  the  city  for  ten  days,  and  the  pur-  ^.^ 
chaser  shall  be  informed  of  the  house  of  the  seller,  with  a 
view  to  the  sort  of  charges  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  such  cases, 
and  the  restitutions  which  the  law  allows.  And  let  legal  resti* 
lution  and  illegal  be  on  this  wise :  If  a  man  sells  a  slave  who 
is  in  a  consumption,  or  who  has  the  disease  of  the  stone,  or  of 
strangury,  or  epilepsy,  or  some  other  tedious  and  incurable  dis- 
arder  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  not  discernible  to  the  ordinary 
man,  if  the  purchaser  be  a  physician  or  trainer,  he  shall  have 
no  right  of  restitution ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  right  of  restitxi* 
tion  if  the  seller  has  told  the  truth  beforehand  to  the  buyer. 
But  if  a  skilled  person  sells  to  another  who  is  not  skilled,  let 
the  buyer  appeal  for  restitution  within  six  months,  except  in 
the  case  of  epilepsy,  and  then  the  appeal  may  be  made  within  a 
year,  and  shall  be  determined  by  such  physicians  as  the  parties 
may  agree  to  choose ;  and  he  who  loses  the  suit  shall  pay  double 
the  price  at  which  he  sold.  If  a  private  person  sell  to  another 
private  person,  he  shall  have  the  right  of  restitution,  and  the 
decision  shall  be  given  as  before,  but  he  who  loses  the  suit  shall 
only  pay  back  the  price  of  the  slave.  If  a  person  sells  a  homi- 
cide to  another,  and  they  both  know  of  the  fact,  let  tliere  be  no 
restitution  in  such  a  case,  but  if  he  do  not  know  of  the  fact* 
there  shall  be  a  right  of  restitution,  whenever  a  buyer  makes 
the  discovery,  and  the  decision  shall  rest  with  five  of  the  young* 
est  guardians  of  the  law,  and  if  the  decision  be,  that  the  seller 
was  cogmzant  of  the  fact,  he  shall  purify  the  house  of  the  pur- 
chaser, according  to  the  law  of  the  interpreters,  and  shall  pay 
back  three  times  the  purchase-money. 

He  who  exchanges  either  money  for  money,  or  any  tiling 
whatever  for  anything  else,  either  with  or  without  life,  let  him 
give  and  receive  them  genuine  and  nnadulterated,  in  accordance 
with  the  law.     And  let  us  have  a  preamble  about  all  this  sorl 
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of  roguery,  like  the  preambles  of  our  otLcr  lawi.  Every 
ihould  regard  adiilteratioa  as  a  particular  kind  of  falachoodt 
oonoemiDg  which  the  many  are  too  fond  of  aaying,  that  at 
proper  times,  tlie  praodoe  nuiy  often  be  righL  But  they  leave 
the  time  aad  place  and  ooeaaion  imdeflned  aud  unregulated^ 
and  from  thk  waut  of  definileneaa  in  their  language  they  do  % 
great  deal  of  harm  to  theiii0idv6i  and  to  others.  Now«  a  legia- 
lator  ought  not  to  leave  tlie  matter  uudefiued ;  he  ought  tc  pre- 
icribe  &ume  limit,  either  greater  or  lesjs.  Let  this,  tlien,  be  the 
limit  prescribed ;  No  one  shall  call  the  gods  to  witness,  when 
ho  says  or  does  anything  false  or  deoeitful  or  dishonesty  uiUeai 
ho  would  bo  the  most  hateful  of  mankind  to  them.  And 
he  is  most  hateful  to  them  who  takes  a  false  ontli,  and 
never  thiokj  of  the  gods;  and  in  tho  second  placo,  he  ^rho  tells 
a  falsehood  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  Now^  better  men 
are  the  superiors  of  worse  men«  and  in  general  elders  are  tho 
superiors  of  the  young ;  wherefore  also  parents  are  the  auporiors 
of  their  children,  and  men,  of  women  and  children,  and  rulerii 
of  their  subjects ;  and  all  men  ought  to  reverence  any  one  who 
is  in  any  position  of  authority,  and  especially  those  who  are  ii« 
political  ofllces.  I  have  made  (his  remark  in  refereuce  to  our 
present  discourse.  For  every  one  who  Is  guilty  of  adulteration 
in  the  agora  tells  a  falsehood,  and  deceives,  and  when  he  invokes 
the  gods,  according  to  the  ciistonu  and  cautions  of  the  wardens 
of  the  agora,  he  is  perjured,  and  has  no  respect  eitlier  for  God 
or  man.  Certainly^  it  is  an  excellent  rule  not  lightly  to  pro* 
(iine  the  names  of  the  gods,  after  the  fashion  of  men  in  gen* 
eral^  who  care  little  about  piety  and  purity  in  their  actions.  But 
fa  man  will  not  a>uform  to  this  rule,  let  the  law  be  as  follows: 
He  who  sells  anything  in  the  agora  shall  not  aUc  two  prices  of 
^hat  which  he  sails,  but  he  shall  ask  one  price,  and  if  he  do 
uot  obtain  this,  he  shall  take  away  his  goods  ;  and  on  that  day 
he  shall  not  vidoe  them*  either  at  more  or  less ;  and  there  ihaU 
be  no  praising  of  any  goods,  or  oath  taken  about  them.  If  a 
person  disobeys  this  command,  any  oitben  who  is  presentp  not 
being  less  than  thirty  years  of  age^  may  chastise  and  beat  tho 
swearer,  and  he  shall  he  guiltless,  but  if  he  takes  no  heed  and 
disobeys,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  tho 
laws.  If  a  man  sell  any  adulterated  goods  and  will  not  obey 
these  regulations,  he  who  knows  and  can  prove  the  fiWJt,  and 
does  prove  it  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  if  he  be  o 
•lo've  or  a  metic^  shall  have  the  adtUterated  goods ;  but  If  he  Im 
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1  eitii60,  and  do  not  prove  it,  he  shall  be  d'sgraced  and  deemod 
to  have  robbed  the  gods  of  the  agora;  or  if  he  prove  the 
:barge,  he  shall  dedicate  the  goods  to  the  goda  of  the  agora, 
Ue  who  is  proved  to  have  sold  any  adulterated  goodi^,  in  addi* 
tion  to  losing  the  goods  themselves,  shall  be  beaten  with  s'.ripes^ 
—  a  stripe  for  a  drachma,  according  to  the  price  of  the  goods ; 
and  the  herald  shall  proclaim  in  the  agora  the  offense  for  which 
he  it  going  to  be  beaten.  The  wardens  of  the  agora  and  the^ 
guardianji  of  the  law  shall  obtain  information  from  experienced 
persoDS  about  the  rogueries  and  adulterations  of  the  sellers,  and 
thall  write  up  what  the  seller  ought  and  ought  not  to  do  in  each 
case ;  and  let  them  inscribe  their  laws  on  a  column  in  front  of 
^he  court  of  the  agora,  that  they  niay  be  clear  instructors  of ^ 
those  who  have  business  in  the  agora.  Enough  has  been 
aaid  in  what  has  preceded  about  the  wardens  of  the  city, 
and  if  anything  seems  to  be  wanting,  let  them  communicate  with 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  and  write  down  the  omission,  and 
place  on  a  column  in  the  court  of  the  city  the  first  and  second 
regulations  which  are  laid  down  for  them  aboot  their  office. 

After  the  practices  of  adulteration  naturally  follow  practices 
of  retail  trade.  Concerning  these,  we  will  first  of  all  give  a 
word  of  counsel  and  reason,  and  the  law  shall  come  afterwards. 
Hetail  trade  in  a  city  b  not  by  nature  intended  to  do  any  harm^ 
but  quite  the  contrary ;  for  is  not  he  a  benefactor  who  reduces 
the  inequalities  and  immeasurabilities  of  goods  to  equality  and 
measure  ?  And  this  is  what  the  power  of  money  accomplishes, 
and  the  merchant  may  be  said  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose* 
The  hireling  and  the  tavern-keeper,  and  many  other  occupa- 
tions, some  of  them  more  and  others  less  seemly — all  alike 
have  this  object ;  they  seek  to  satisfy  our  needs  and  equalize 
our  possessions.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  see  what  is  this  dis- 
honor and  appearance  of  unseemliness,  and  what  is  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  retail  trade,  in  order  that  if  not  entirely 
we  may  yet  parually  remove  the  objection  by  law.  To  effect 
.  his  is  no  easy  matter,  and  implies  a  great  deal  of  virtue. 

Ole*  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Dear  Cleinias,  the  class  of  men  is  small  ^*  they  must 
hjfcve  been  rarely  gifted  by  nature,  and  trained  by  education^ 
who,  when  compelled  by  wants  and  desires  of  every  sort,  are 
able  to  hold  out  and  observe  moderation,  and  when  they  might 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  are  sober  in  their  wishes,  and 
prefer  a  moderate  to  a  la*^  gain.     But  the  mas6  of  mankind 


am  the  very  opposite :  their  desires  are  unbounded,  and  whm 
Uiej  might  gain  in  moderatioa  thejr  prefer  gains  without  limil 
wherefuro  ail  that  relates  to  retail  tmde  and  merehimdlse,  and 
keeping  of  taverns^  is  denounced  and  numbered  among  dishon* 
orabte  things.  For  if,  what  I  trust  maj  never  be  and  will  not 
be,  we  were  to  compel,  if  I  may  venture  to  sajr  a  ridiculous 
lliiiig,  Uie  best  men  everywhere  to  keep  taverns  for  a  time,  or 
carry  on  retail  trade,  or  do  anything  of  that  sort ;  or  i^  in  ooose* 
quence  of  some  dire  necessity,  the  best  women  were  compelled 
to  take  to  a  similar  calling,  then  we  should  know  how  agreeable 
and  pleasant  all  these  things  are.  And  if  they  were  carried  on 
according  to  pure  reason,  all  such  occupations  would  be  held  in 
honor,  and  those  who  practiced  them  would  be  deemed  pareni 
Q_    or  nurses  ;  but  now  tliat  a  man  goes  to  desert  places 

builds  houses  which  can  only  be  reached  by  long  joomeyi 
for  the  sake  of  retail  trade,  and  receives  strangers  who  are  in  need* 
at  the  desired  resting-places,  or  gives  them  sweet  calm  when 
they  are  tossed  by  the  storm^  or  cool  shade  in  the  heat ;  and 
then  instead  of  behaving  to  them  as  friends,  and  showing  the 
duties  of  hospitality  to  those  whom  he  has  received  under  his 
roof,  treubs  them  as  enemies  and  captives  who  are  at  his  mercy« 
and  will  not  release  them  untO  they  have  paid  the  highest, 
most  exorbitant^  and  base  price,  —  these  are  the  eort  of  prac- 
tices, and  foul  evils  they  are,  which  cast  a  reproach  upon  the 
succor  of  atlversity.  And  the  legislator  ought  always  to  t>e  de- 
vising a  remedy  for  evils  of  this  sorL  There  is  an  ancient 
iaying,  which  is  abo  a  true  one  — '-''  To  fight  against  two  oppo- 
Hants  is  a  dilUcult  thing/'  as  k  seen  in  diseases  and  in  many 
other  cases.  And  in  this  case  also  the  war  is  against  two  etie* 
mies  —  wealth  and  poverty  ;  one  of  whom  corrupts  the  soul  of 
man  with  luxury,  while  the  other  drives  him  by  pain  into  utter 
shamelessness.  What  remedy  can  a  city  of  sense  find  against 
this  disease?  In  the  first  place,  they  must  have  as  few  as  pos» 
•ible  of  the  ret^  class ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  must 
assign  the  occupation  to  that  class  of  men  whose  corruption 
wUl  be  the  lenst  injury  to  the  state;  and  in  the  third  plac^ 
they  must  devise  some  way  whereby  the  followers  of  these 
occupations  themselves  will  not  readily  faU  into  habits  of  tm* 
bridled  shamelessness  and  meanaeas^ 

Ailer  this  preface  let  our  law  run  as  follows*  and  may  for^ 
tune  favor  us :  No  landowner  among  the  Magnetes,  whose  city 
tlie  God  is  restoring  and  resettling  —  no  cme,  that  is,  of  tb« 
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§040  &iiiiliM,  sliaU  become  a  retaQ  trader  either  volimtiirily 
t>T  involuntarilj  ;  neither  shall  he  be  a  merchant,  or  do  any 
lervice  for  private  persons  who  are  not  his  equals,  except  for 
his  father  or  his  mother,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers ;  and 
in  general  for  his  elders  who  are  freemen,  and  whom  he  serves 
as  a  freeman.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
which  are  worthy  or  unworthy  of  a  freeman,  but  let  those 
who  have  obtained  the  prize  of  virtue  give  judgment  aboul 
ihem  in  accordance  with  their  feelings  of  right  and  wrong.  Ha 
who  in  any  way  shares  in  the  iiliberallty  of  retail  trades  may 
be  indicted  by  any  one  who  likes  for  dishonoring  his  race*  be- 
fore Uiose  who  are  judged  to  be  the  first  in  virtue ;  and  if  he 
appear  to  throw  dirt  upon  his  father^s  house  by  an  unworthy 
oocupation,  let  him  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  abstain  ^^^ 
from  that  sort  of  thing  \  and  if  he  repeat  the  offense,  for 
two  years ;  and  every  time  that  he  is  taken  let  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment  be  doubled.  This  shall  be  the  second  law :  Ho 
who  engages  in  retail  trade,  must  be  either  a  metic  or  a  stran- 
ger. And  a  third  law  shall  be :  That  with  a  view  to  this  class 
of  retail  traders  who  dwell  with  us  in  our  city,  being  as  good 
or  as  little  bad  as  possible*  the  guardians  of  the  law  ought  to 
remember  that  tliey  are  guardians  not  only  of  those  who  may 
be  easily  watched  and  prevented  from  becoming  lawless  or  bad, 
because  they  are  well-bom  and  bred;  but  still  more  should 
they  have  a  watch  over  those  who  are  of  ao other  sort,  and  fol* 
low  pursuits  which  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  make  men 
bad.  And,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  multifarious  occupatbns 
of  retail  trade,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  of  such  of  tliem  as 
are  allowed  to  remain,  because  they  seem  to  be  quite  necessary 
in  a  state,  —  about  these  the  guardlaiis  of  the  law  should  meet 
lad  take  counsel  with  those  who  have  experience  of  theseT* 
3ral  kinds  of  retail  trade,  as  we  before  commanded  concern- 
ing adulteration  (which  is  a  matter  akin  to  this),  and  when  they 
meet  they  should  consider  what  receipts  and  what  expenditure 
will  produce  a  moderate  gain,  and  they  should  fix  in  writing 
«ind  strictly  observe  the  ratio  of  receipt  and  expenditure  ;  this 
^ould  be  done  by  the  wardens  of  the  agora,  and  by  the  war- 
itens  of  the  city,  and  by  the  wardens  of  the  country.  In  this 
If  ay  retail  trade  will  benefit  every  one,  and  dc  the  least  possi* 
ble  injury  to  those  m  the  state  who  practice  it. 

When  a  man  makes  an  agreement  which  he  does  not  fulfill, 
iolew  the  agreement  be  of  a  nature  which  the  law  or  a  vote  ol 
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liie  lusembl  J  does  not  allow,  or  which  ha  has  made  mid 
iiitlueucts  o£  Bome  unjiwt  coinpalsioD,  or  which  he  h  prev€ 
fi*om  fulBUlng  against  his  will  by  aome  uaexpeoled  ehauoe,  the 
other  party  may  go  to  law  with  him  in  the  cotirta  of  the  tnbet 
for  not  having  comploted  his  agreement,  if  the  parties  are  not  j 
ithle  previouiily  to  come  to  terun*  bcforo  urbiters  or  before  thftir 
neighbors.  Tiie  chiss  of  criiiUmen  whu  have  farni-shefl  humiiu 
life  with  the  artH,  in  dedicat4Ml  to  Hephaeiitus  and  Athene  ;  and 
there  ia  a  cka*  of  craftsmen  who  preserve  the  workj*  of  all 
crafUmen  by  arta  of  defense,  the  votaries  of  Ares  and  Athene  s 
and  they  aUo  deserve  to  bo  dedicated  to  the  gods.  All  thata 
cx^utinue  through  life  serving  the  country  and  the  people;  tooie 
of  them  are  leaders  in  battle^  otherit  make  for  liire  implements 
and  wurkj,  and  they  ought  not  to  deceive  in  scch  matters, 
out  of  respect  to  the  gods  who  are  their  ancestofA.  If 
any  craftsman  through  indolence  omit  to  execute  his  work  in  a 
given  time,  not  reverencing  the  God  who  gives  him  the  means  of 
life,  but  considering,  foolish  fellow,  that  he  is  his  own  god  and 
will  let  liim  off  easily ;  in  tlio  first  place,  he  shall  pay  a  penalty 
to  the  God ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  law  sliall  follow  in  a 
glmilar  spirit  He  shall  owe  to  him  who  contracted  wltli  him 
the  price  of  the  works  whlcli  he  has  failed  in  perforoung,  and  \ 
he  shall  begin  again  and  execute  them  gratis  in  the  given  tizne* 
When  a  man  undertakes  a  work,  the  law  gives  him  the 
advice  which  was  given  to  the  seller,  that  he  should  not  attempt 
to  raise  the  price,  but  simply  ask  the  value ;  thb  the  law  en* 
joms  also  on  the  contractor  ;  for  the  eraftaman  iaaviredly  knows 
the  value  of  \m  work.  Wherefore,  in  free  states  the  man  of 
%rt  ought  not  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  private  indlvldualii  hj 
viie  help  of  his  art,  which  h  by  nature  a  true  thing  ;  and  he  who 
ia  wronged  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  shall  have  a  right  of  action 
against  the  party  who  has  wronged  him.  And  if  any  one  lets  out 
work  to  a  crafUman,  and  does  not  pay  him  duly,  according  to 
tlie  lawful  agreement,  disregarding  Zeus  Poliuchus  and  Athene, 
who  are  the  partners  of  the  state,  and  overthrows  the  foundatlcD 
of  society  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gain,  in  his  case  let  tlie  law  and 
thd  gods  maintain  the  common  bonds  of  the  state.  And  let 
him  who,  having  already  received  Uie  work  in  exchange,  doei 
not  pay  the  price  in  the  time  agreed,  pay  double  the  prioe 
and  if  a  year  has  elapsed,  whereas  usury  in  general  is  not  to 
be  taken  on  money  lent  in  our  state,  let  him  for  every  drachma 
which  he  owes  to  the  contractor  pay  a  monthly  intercut  of  «b 
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Suits  about  these  matters  are  to  be  decided  by  tke  courts 
of  the  tribefl;  and,  bj  the  way,  now  that  we  are  mentioniDg 
crafbmeiLf  we  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  generals  and  tacti* 
dant,  who  are  the  craftsmen  of  our  art  of  safety,  which  is  war, 
and  Like  other  craftsmen  undertake  some  public  work  either  of 
their  own  accord^  or  because  they  are  appointed  by  the  state ; 
and  if  they  execute  their  work  well,  the  law  will  never  be 
tired  of  praising  him  who  gives  them^  those  honors  which  aie 
the  just  rewards  of  the  soldier ;  but  if  any  one,  having  already 
received  the  benefit  of  any  noble  service  in  war,  does  not  make 
the  due  return  of  honor,  the  law  wiU  blame  him  i  Let  this  then 
be  the  law,  having  an  ingredient  of  praise,  not  compelling  but 
advising  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  to  honor  the  brave  ^^^ 
men  who  are  the  saviors  of  the  whole  state,  whether  by 
their  courage  or  by  their  military  skill;  they  should  honor 
them,  I  say,  in  the  second  place  ;  for  the  drst  and  highest  trib- 
ute of  honor  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  in  a  special  manner 
honor  the  good  words  of  the  legislator. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dealings  between  man  and  man  have 
been  now  regulated  by  us  with  the  exception  of  those  that  re* 
late  to  orphans  and  the  superviaxon  of  guardians  of  orphans. 
These  follow  next  in  order,  and  must  be  regulated  in  soma 
way.  They  all  begin  with  the  testamentary  wishes  of  the  dy- 
ing and  the  case  of  those  who  make  no  disposition  of  their 
property.  And  when  I  said,  Cleinias,  that  we  must  regulate 
them,  I  had  in  mj  mind  the  diffietdty  and  perplexity  in  which 
they  are  entangled.  You  cannot  leave  them  unregulated,  for 
individuals  would  make  regulations  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  habits  of  the  living  and  to  their 
own  previous  habits,  if  a  person  were  simply  allowed  to  make 
imy  will  which  he  pleases,  and  this  were  to  take  efiPect  in  what- 
ever state  he  may  be  at  the  end  of  life ;  for  most  of  us  lose 
our  senses  in  a  manner,  and  are  prostrated  in  mind  when  we 
vhink  that  we  are  soon  about  to  die. 

Ole,  What  do  you  mean,  Stranger  ? 

Aih*  O,  Cleinias,  a  man  when  he  is  about  to  die  Is  a  fearful 
.liing,  and  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  t« 
the  legislator. 

CU^  How  is  that? 

Mh.  He  wants  to  have  the  entire  control  ot  all  his  property 
ifid  will  use  angry  words. 

t  Raiding,  iccotdlng  to  Sebndte,  ^f  ro^tfts  «f . 
fiQi.  nr.  28 
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Ck,  Wbat  wordA  ? 

Ai/i*  O  jQ  gods,  he  will  sa^r,  how  monstroiiB  that  I  lun  ool 
allowed  to  ^ive,  or  not  to  give,  my  own  to  whom  I  will  —  leM 
to  him  who  huB  been  btid  to  me,  and  tuore  to  him  who  haa  been 
good  to  me,  and  whose  bud ti ess  or  goodness  has  been  testerl  by 
me  In  timo  o(  sickness  or  ia  old  age  and  in  every  other  sort  of 
fortune. 

Cle»  Well,  Stranger,  and  may  he  not  very  fairly  say  that? 

Ath*  I  Uiink,  Cleinias,  that  the  ancient  legmlatora  were  UK 
good-natured,  and  that  they  made  laws  without  suffloieQt  obser 
Tation  or  confide  ration  of  human  things. 

Cie,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Atl^  I  mean,  my  friend,  that  they  were  a^id  of  the  testt. 
tor's  reproaches,  and  so  they  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  di^^pose  of  his  property  in  all  respects 
as  he  likea,  but  you  and  I,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  wUl  have  eoiae- 
M^  tiling  better  to  say  to  our  departing  citizens* 
Ok.  What  is  that 

AtL  O  my  friends,  we  will  say  to  them,  hard  ia  it  for  you 
who  are  creatures  of  a  day,  to  know  wh:it  i.s  yours,  —  hard,  too, 
to  know  yourselves,  as  the  Pythian  Onu^le  suya,  at  this  hour. 
Now  I»  as  the  legiijlator,  regard  you  and  your  possessions,  not 
as  belonging  to  yourselves,  but  as  belonging  to  your  whole  fan^ 
ily,  both  past  and  fiUurn,  and  yet  more  do  I  regard  both  fiimily 
and  poasessions  fL%  belonging  to  tfie  state  ;  wherefore,  if  sotiio 
one  steala  ujjon  you  with  flattery,  when  you  are  tossed  on  the 
tea  of  diiiease  or  old  age,  and  persuades  you  to  dispone  of  your 
property  in  a  way  that  is  not  for  the  bestr  I  will  not,  if  I  can 
help,  allow  this ;  hut  I  will  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  whole, 
considering  what  is  best  both  for  the  state  and  for  the  family, 
fsteeming  as  I  ought  the  feelinj;^  of  an  individual  at  a  lower 
rate ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  depart  in  peace  and  kindne«ft 
towards  ua,  as  you  are  going  the  way  of  all  mankind ;  and  we 
will  impartially  take  care  of  all  your  concerns,  not  neglecting  any 
of  tliem,  if  we  can  possibly  help.  Lot  this  be  our  warning  and 
consolation  of  the  living  and  dying,  Cleinias,  and  let  the  law  be 
as  follows :  He  who  makes  a  disposition  in  a  testament,  being  a 
father  and  having  children,  shall  first  of  all  inscribe  as  his  heir 
any  one  of  his  sons  whom  ho  may  think  lit ;  and  if  he  have 
given  any  of  his  children  to  be  Jid opted  by  another  citiEen,  let 
him  inscribe  the  adoption.  And  if  he  has  a  son  remaining  over 
ind  above  who  has  not  had  any  portion  assigned  to  him,  and 
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irko  ma>  reasonablj  be  expected  to  go  oat  to  a  colony  aooord* 
ng  to  law,  to  him  his  father  may  give  as  much  as  he  pleases  of 
tJie  rest  of  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  paternal  lo. 
and  the  property  on  the  lot-  And  if  there  are  more  sous  than 
one,  let  the  ^ther  distribute  what  there  is  more  than  tlie  lot  in 
mny  way  that  he  pleases.  And  if  one  of  the  sons  has  the  fain- 
ily  inheritance,  he  shall  not  gi^re  him  of  the  money,  nor  shaO 
he  give  money  to  a  daughter  who  is  betrothed  to  a  husband,  bnl 
if  she  is  not  betrothed  he  may  give  her  money.  And  if  any  of 
the  sons  or  daughters  shall  be  found  to  have  \  lot  of  land  in  the 
oonntryf  which  hu^  accrued  aHer  the  testament  has  been  mado^ 
he  sh^  leave  the  lot  which  he  has  inherited  lo  the  heir  of  tb^ 
man  who  has  made  the  will.  If  the  testator  has  no  sons,  but 
only  daughters,  let  him  choose  the  husband  of  any  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  leave  and  inscribe  blm  as  his  son  and  heir.  And 
if  a  man  have  lost  his  son,  when  he  was  a  child^  and  before  ho 
came  to  be  reckoned  among  grown-up  men,  whether  his  own  or 
an  adopted  son^  let  the  testator  make  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance and  inscribe  whom  he  will  to  be  his  second  son,  in 
hope  of  better  fortune ;  and  if  the  testator  haa  no  children 
at  allf  he  may  select  and  give  to  any  one  whom  he  pleases  the 
tenth  part  of  the  property  which  he  has  acquired.  Let  him,  ai 
he  ought,  give  all  the  rest  to  his  adopted  son,  and  make  a  friend 
of  him  according  to  the  law.  If  the  sons  of  a  man  reqtiire 
gtiardians,  and  he  dies  and  makes  a  will  appointing  guardians 
who  are  agreeable  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  his  chUdreo, 
whoever  they  are,  and  as  many  as  he  pleases,  let  the  choice  of 
the  guardians  have  force  according  to  what  he  has  written.  Bal 
if  he  dies  and  has  made  no  will,  or  a  will  in  which  he  has  ai>* 
pointed  no  guardians,  then  the  next  of  kin,  two  on  the  fi&ther*a 
and  two  on  the  mother's  side,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  tl^o  d^ 
ceased^  shall  have  the  authority  of  guardians ;  whom  the  guar- 
*lians  of  the  law  shall  appoint  when  the  orphans  require  gusu** 
Hans.  And  fifteen  of  the  eldest  of  the  guardians  of  the  law, 
according  to  seniority,  shall  have  the  whole  care  and  chargea  of 
the  orphans,  and  shall  divide  themselves  into  threes,  —  a  bo^ly 
of  three  for  one  year,  and  then  another  body  of  three  for  the 
next  year,  until  the  cycie  is  complete,  and  this,  as  lar  as  pos^i* 
Me,  is  to  continue  always.  If  a  man  dies,  havmg  made  no  will 
it  all,  and  leaves  sons  who  require  the  care  of  guardians,  they 
ihall  share  in  the  protection  which  is  affordel  by  these  lawa. 
&jil  if  a  man  dying  by  some  unexpected  £at€  leave  daughter! 
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behind  Iiim,  let  him  patron  the  legifllati>r  if  be  gives  hla  dan 
ter  in  marriagef  having  a  regard  oulj  to  two  oat  of  throe  coa* 
ditiona :  nearness  of  kin  and  the  preaei^ation  of  the  lot,  and 
omita  the  third  oondiuon,  which  u  frither  would  naturally  con* 
eider,  for  he  would  choose  out  of  all  the  citizens  a.  son  for  him* 
self  and  a  hujsbaud  for  his  daughter,  with  a  view  to  his  ohamcter 
and  dbpofiitian :  he  shall  forgive  htm,  I  saj,  if  he  neglects  thla^ 
which  to  him  Is  an  impotsible  consideration.  Let  the  law  about 
these  matters  where  practicable  be  as  follows :  If  a  oian  dies 
without  making  a  will  and  leaves  behind  him  daughters,  let  his 
brother,  being  the  son  of  the  same  mother,  having  no  lot,  marry 
the  daughter  and  have  the  lot  of  the  dead  man.  And  if  ho 
have  no  brother,  hut  onlj  a  brother's  son,  in  like  manner  let 
them  marry,  if  they  be  of  a  suitable  age ;  and  if  there  be  not 
even  a  brothers  son,  but  only  the  son  of  a  sister,  let  them  do 
likewisot  and  so  in  the  fourth  degree  tf  there  be  only  a  father's 
broUier,  or  in  the  liHh  degree  a  father's  brother's  son,  or  in  the 
sixth  degree  the  child  of  a  father's  sister.  Let  kindred  be  al< 
ways  reckoned  in  this  way :  if  a  person  leaves  daughters  the 
Q,^-  relationship  shall  proceed  upwards  through  brother's  and 
brother's  son,  and  first  the  miiies  shall  come,  and  after 
them  the  females  in  the  same  &mily>  The  judge  shall  consider 
and  determine  the  suitableneas  or  unsuiLableness  of  age  in  mar- 
riage ;  he  shall  make  an  inspection  of  the  males  naked,  and  of 
the  women  naked  down  to  the  navel  And  if  there  be  a  lack 
.»f  kinsmen  in  a  family  extending  to  grandchildren  of  a  brotharp 
or  to  the  grandchildren  of  a  gramifather  s  children,  the  maiden 
may  chooije  with  the  consent  of  her  guardians  any  one  of  the 
oitizens  whom  she  will^  and  he  shall  be  the  heir  of  the  dead 
man,  and  tlie  husliand  of  his  daughters.  Circumstances  vary, 
and  there  may  sometimes  be  a  still  greater  lack  of  relations 
within  the  limits  of  the  state ;  and  if  any  maiden  has  no  kin* 
dre<i  living  in  the  city,  and  there  is  some  one  who  has  been 
sent  out  to  a  colony,  and  she  is  disposed  to  make  him  the  heir 
of  her  father*s  possessions,  if  he  be  of  her  kindred,  let  him  pro- 
oeed  to  her  lot  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  law ;  but  if 
he  be  not  of  her  kindred,  and  tliere  be  no  kinsman  witliin  the 
pale  of  the  city,  let  him  be  chosen  by  the  daughter  of  the  dead 
man,  and  empowered  to  marry  by  the  guardians,  and  let  him  re- 
turn home  and  take  the  lot  of  liim  who  died  intestate.  And  h% 
who  has  no  children,  eitlier  male  or  female,  and  dies  withoiii 
making  a  will,  shall  act  in  such  a  case  in  accordance  with  tha 
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Tiotu  laws ;  and  let  a  mau  and  a  woman  go  forth  from  the 
family  and  share  the  deserted  house,  and  let  the  lot  belong  ah 
fiolutely  to  them  ;  and  let  the  heiieas  in  the  first  degree  be  a  els* 
ler,  aod  in  the  second  degree  a  daughter  of  a  brother^  and  in 
|th©  third,  a  daughter  of  a  sister,  in  the  fourth  degree  the  sister 
cf  a  &ther«  and  in  the  £fth  degree  the  daughter  of  a  father'a 
brother,  and  in  the  sixth  degree  of  a  Other's  aister ;  and  these 
dw^jll  with  their  male  kinsmen^  according  to  the  degree  of 
lonship  and  right*  aa  we  enacted  before.  Now  we  must  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  such  laws  are  apt  to  bo  oppressive, 
and  that  there  may  somedmes  be  a  hardship  in  the  lawgiver, 
commanding  the  kinsman  of  the  dead  man  to  marry  his  rela- 
tion ;  he  may  be  thought  not  to  have  considered  the  innumera- 
>l>le  hinderanoes  which  may  arise  among  men  in  the  execution  o£ 
luch  ordinances  ;  for  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  parties  re- 
fuse to  obey,  and  are  ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  marry, 
when  there  is  some  bodily  or  mental  malady  or  defect  among 
those  who  are  bidden  to  marry  or  be  married*  Persons  may 
fitncy  that  the  legislator  never  thought  of  this,  in  which,  however, 
they  are  mistaken  ;  wherefore  let  us  make  a  common  prelude 
on  behalf  of  the  lawgiver  and  of  the  subjects,  the  law  begging 
the  latter  to  forgive  the  legislator,  in  that  he,  having  to  take 
care  of  the  common  weal,  cannot  order  at  the  same  time  the 
Various  circumstances  of  individuals,  and  begging  him  to 
jNU^on  them  if  they  are  sometimes  unable  to  fuMll  the 
act  which  he  in  his  ignorance  imposes  upon  them* 

Ck.  And  what,  Stranger,  can  we  do  that  is  fairest  tmder  the 
circumstances  ? 

Ath.  There  must  be  arbiters  chosen  to  deal  with  such  lawi 
and  the  subjects  of  them. 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  case  may  occur  in  which  the  broth- 
er's son,  having  a  rich  father,  will  be  unwiUiag  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle ;  he  will  have  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  he 
will  wish  to  look  higher.  And  there  are  cases  in  which  tho 
le^slator  will  be  imposing  upon  him  the  greatest  calamity,  and 
he  will  be  compelled  to  disobey  the  law,  if  he  is  required,  for 
example,  to  take  a  wife  who  is  mad,  or  has  some  other  terrible 
malady  of  sou]  or  body,  such  as  makes  life  intolerable  to  the 
iufiarer.  Let  our  law^  then,  ooncemiug  these  cases,  be  on  this 
iriie :  if  any  one  find  fault  with  the  established  laws  respecting 
leataments,  both  as  to  othor  matters  and  especially  in  what  re- 
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mtes  to  marriAge,  and  dedarea  th&t  the  Ic^inlitor,  if  he  wort 
Elive,  would  not  compel  him  to  obej«  —  that  la  to  say,  would 
not  compel  those  who  aro  hy  our  law  required  to  marry  or  be 
Ipven  in  marriage,  to  do  either,  —  ivnd  some  kinsman  or  guar* 
dlaa  assent  to  this,  let  them  say  that  the  legblator  lefl  the  fif* 
teen  guftrdifins  of  the  law  to  be  arbiters  aud  fatherji  to  orphaoi^ 
male  or  female,  and  to  thorn  let  the  dinputunta  have  reooiirsep 
aud  by  their  aid  determine  any  matters  of  this  sort,  admitting 
their  decision  to  be  final.  But  if  any  one  thinks  that  too  great 
power  )9  thus  given  to  the  guardians  of  the  law,  let  him  bring 
his  adversaries  into  the  court  of  the  select  judges,  and  there 
have  the  points  in  dispute  determined.  And  he  who  lo^es  Uie 
oiuse  shall  have  censure  and  blame  firom  the  legialator,  which, 
by  a  man  of  sense,  is  felt  to  be  a  penalty  far  heavier  than  a 
great  loss  of  money. 

Thus  will  orplmn  children  have  a  second  birth  :  A^jer  thetf 
first  birth  we  spoke  of  their  nurture  and  educAtioUf  and  after 
their  second  birth,  when  Uiey  have  lost  their  pareutj*,  we  ought 
to  uke  measures  that  the  misfortune  of  orphanhood  may  be  aa 
little  sad  as  possible  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  aa  we  are  aay* 
ing*  wo  appoint  them  the  guardians  of  the  law^  to  bo  fathers 
to  them,  not  inferior  to  their  natural  fathers.  IMoreover,  we 
bid  thera  take  charge  of  them  in  each  yeiir  as  tlieir  own  kin- 
dred, and  Imve  given  a  suitable  tulmonition  to  them  and  to  the 
--_  guardians  concerning  the  nurture  of  orphans.  And  we 
seem  to  have  spoken  opportunely  in  our  former  discourse, 
when  we  said  that  the  souls  of  the  deatl  have  the  power  after 
their  death  of  taking  an  interest  in  human  affairR,  about  which 
there  are  many  tales  and  traditions,  long,  indeed,  but  true ;  and 
seeing  that  they  are  so  many  and  so  ancient,  we  must  believe 
them»  and  we  must  also  believe  the  lawgivers,  who  tell  us  thai 
these  things  are  true,  if  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  m  utter 
fools.  But  if  the^e  things  are  really  so,  in  the  first  place  men 
should  have  a  fear  of  the  gods  above,  who  regard  the  looeUneia 
of  the  orphans ;  and  in  the  second  plaoe  of  the  sotUa  of  the 
departed,  who  by  nature  incline  to  take  an  espect&l  care  of  Uieir 
own  children,  and  they  are  friendly  to  those  who  honor  them, 
%nd  imfriendly  to  those  who  do  not.  Men  should  also  fear  the 
living  who  are  aged ;  wherever  a  city  is  well  ordered  and  pro»" 
^rous,  their  descendants  cherish  them,  and  so  live  happily  i 
and  they  are  quick  to  see  and  hear  all  that  reUtes  to  them^  aiad 
are  propitious  to  those  who  are  just  in  tlie  fulfillment  of  thea« 
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■Qtles^  and  they  pumsh  those  wha  wrong  the  orphan  and  the 
desolate,  considering  iliat  thej  are  the  greatest  and  mopt  sacred 
of  deposits.  To  all  which  matters  the  guardian  and  magistrate 
ought  to  apply  his  mind,  if  he  haa  any,  and  take  heed  of  ihe 

'  aurture  tind  Vacation  of  the  orphans*  seeking  iu  every  pouible 
way  to  •  lo  them  good,  and  contributing  to  his  own  good  and 
that  of  his  children.  He  who  obeys  the  tale  which  precedes 
the  law  and  does  no  wrong  to  an  orphan^  will  never  have  ex- 
perience of  the  wrath  of  the  legislator.  But  he  who  is  dlsobe* 
dient,  and  wrongs  any  one  who  is  bereft  of  &ther  or  mother, 
shall  pay  twice  the  penalty  which  he  would  have  paid  if  he  bad 
wronged  one  whose  parents  had  been  alive.  As  touching  other 
legislation  concerning  goardians  in  their  relation  to  orphans,  or 

^  concerning  magistrates  and  their  saperintendence  of  the  guar- 
dians, if  they  did  not  possess^  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  children  of  freemen  should  be  brought  up  in  the  bringing 
up  of  their  own  children,  and  of  the  cskve  of  their  property  in 
the  care  of  their  own;  or,  if  they  had  not  just  laws  fi&irly 
stated  about  these  very  things,  —  there  would  have  been  reason 
in  making  laws  for  theou  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  pecul- 
iar class,  and  we  might  distinguish  and  make  separate  rules  for 
the  life  of  those  who  are  orphans  and  of  those  who  are  not  or- 
phans* But  as  the  case  stands,  the  condition  of  orphans  with 
us  is  not  different  from  the  case  of  those  who  have  a  father, 
though  in  regard  to  honor  and  dishonor,  and  the  attention  given 
to  them,  the  two  are  not  usually  placed  upon  a  level.  ^^^^ 
Wherefore,  touching  the  legislation  about  orphans,  tbe  law 
speaks  in  serious  accents,  both  of  persuasion  and  threatening, 
and  such  a  threat  as  the  following  will  be  by  no  means  out  ot 
place :  He  who  is  the  guardian  of  an  orphan  of  either  sex,  and 
he  among  the  guardians  of  the  law  who  has  the  care  of  the 
goardians,  shall  love  the  unfortunate  orphan  as  though  he  were 
his  own  child,  and  he  shall  be  as  careful  and  diligent  as  he 
,Tould  be  in  the  management  of  his  possessions,  or  even  more 
careful  than  he  would  have  been  if  they  were  his  own.  Lot 
every  one  who  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  observe  this  law. 
But  if  any  one  acts  contrary  to  the  law  on  these  matters,  if  he 
be  a  guardian,  the  archon  may  fine  him,  or  if  he  be  the  archon, 
the  guardian  may  bring  him  before  the  court  of  select  judges, 
ind  punish  him,  if  convicted,  by  a  fine,  which  the  court  shall 
iiBpose,  of  double  the  amount.  And  if  a  guardian  appears  is 
1  Reiding  f  I  filr  u^. 
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the  rotfttioDs  of  th  3  orphan,  or  to  any  otner  clUxen,  to  act  neg- 
ligoatly  or  (UshooesUy,  let  them  bring  him  before  the  BamQ 
oourt,  and  whatever  penalty  ia  imposed  tipon  him,  let  him  pay 
fourfold,  and  let  half  belong  to  the  orphan  and  half  to  him  who 
procured  the  ooavicUou.  If  any  orphan  arrives  at  yeara  of  di<* 
fj-etiou,  and  thinks  that  he  has  been  ill*n«ed  by  hi«  giiardiana, 
let  him  within  five  yeara  of  tlie  expiration  of  the  jy^u.irdianship 
be  allowed  to  bring  his  guardian  to  trial  s  and  if  he  be  eon* 
victedf  the  court  shall  determlna  what  he  shall  pay  or  suffer. 
And  if  the  arehon  shall  appear  to  have  wronged  tlie  orphan  hj 
his  negleott  and  he  be  convicted,  let  the  oourt  determine  what 
he  sliall  sufler  or  pay  to  the  orphan,  and  if  there  be  dishonesty 
m  addition  to  neglect,  l>esides  paying  the  fiaet  let  him  be  de- 
posed from  his  office  of  guardian  of  the  law^  and  let  the  atate 
appoint  another  guardian  of  the  law  for  the  city  and  &»r  the 
country  in  his  room. 

Greater  differences  than  there  ought  to  be  sometimes  arise 
between  fathers  and  sons,  on  the  part  either  of  fathers  who  will 
be  of  opinion  that  the  legislator  should  enact  that  they  may,  if 
they  wish,  lawfully  renouuoe  their  son  by  the  proclamation  of 
a  herald  in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  of  sons  who  will  be  of 
opinion  tlmt  they  should  be  allowed  to  indict  their  fathers  on 
tJie  charge  of  imbecility  when  they  are  de^iwled  by  diseaae  or 
old  age«  lliese  things  only  happen  as  a  matter  of  fkct,  where 
the  natures  of  men  are  very  bod  ;  for  where  only  half  is  bad, 
as,  for  example,  if  the  father  be  not  bad,  but  the  son  is  bad«  or 
conversely,  there  is  no  bad  effect  caused  by  this  amount  <3^ 
hatred.  In  another  state,  a  son  disowned  by  his  ^tlier  would 
not  of  necessity  oease  to  be  a  citizen,  but  in  our  state,  of  which 
^aq  these  are  to  be  the  laws,  the  disinherited  must  Deoesai^ 
rily  emigrate  into  another  country,  for  no  addition  can  \m 
made  even  of  a  single  &mily  to  the  5040  households ;  and, 
therefore,  he  who  deserves  to  suflTer  these  things  must  be  re- 
nounced not  only  by  his  father,  who  is  a  single  person,  but  by 
the  whole  family,  and  what  is  done  in  these  cases  must  be 
regulated  by  some  such  law  as  the  following :  He  who  in  the 
sad  disorder  of  his  soul  has  a  mind,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  expel 
from  his  family  a  son  whom  he  has  begotten  and  brought  up, 
ihall  not  lightly  or  at  once  execute  his  purpose ;  but  first  of 
all  l.e  sliall  collect  together  his  own  kinsmen,  extending  to 
oouaius,  and  in  like  manner  his  son's  kinsmen  by  the  mol^er*! 
t^de,  and  in  their  presence  he  shall  accuse  his  son,  setting  fbrtk 
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tliat  lie  desenree  at  the  hands  of  them  all  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  family ;  aii<i  the  son  shall  be  allowed  to  address  them  in  a 

Isiniiiar  manner,  and  show  that  he  does  not  de*erre  to  auffer 
any  of  these  things.  And  if  the  father  persoadea  ihem^  and 
obtains  the  8iiffi*ages  of  more  than  half  of  his  kindred,  exclu* 
live  uf  the  fitther  and  mo-ner  and  the  offender  himself  ^ —  I  saj. 
If  he  obtain  more  than  half  the  suffrages  of  all  the  other 
grown-up  members  of  the  family,  of  both  sexes,  the  father 
ahall  be  permitted  to  put  away  his  son,  but  not  othermse* 
And  if  any  oUier  citizen  is  willing  to  adopt  the  son  who  is  {ml 
away,  no  law  shall  hinder  him  ;  for  the  characters  of  young 
men  are  subject  to  many  changes  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
^m  And  if  he  has  been  put  away,  and  in  a  period  of  ten  years  no 
Hone  is  willing  to  adopt  him,  let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
superabundant  population  that  aro  sent  out  into  colonies,  see 
to  him^  in  order  that  he  may  duly  ahare  in  the  colony.  And 
if  disease  or  age  or  harshness  of  temper,  or  all  these  together, 
make  a  man  to  be  more  out  of  his  mind  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  are,  —  hut'  this  is  not  observable,  except  to  those  who 
K  live  with  him,  —  and  he,  being  master  of  his  property,  is  the 
H  ruin  of  the  house,  and  his  son  doubts  and  hesitates  about  indict- 
ing his  father  for  insanity,  let  the  law  in  that  case  provide  that 
he  shall  first  of  all  go  to  the  eldest  guardians  of  the  law  and 
tell  them  of  his  &ther*s  misfortune,  and  they  shall  duly  look 
into  the  matter,  and  take  counsel  aa  to  whether  he  shall  indict 
him  or  not.  And  if  they  advise  him  to  proceed,  they  shall  be 
botli  bis  witnesses  and  his  advocates ;  and  if  the  father  is  cast, 
he  shall  henceforth  be  incapable  of  ordering  die  least  particular 
of  his  life  ;  let  him  be  as  a  child  dwelling  in  the  house  for  tli« 
remainder  of  his  days*  And  if  a  man  and  his  wife  have  aa 
unfortunate  incompatibility  of  temper,  ten  of  the  guardians  of 

•the  law,  who  are  impartial,  and  ten  of  the  women  who  reg^ 
ulate  marriages  shall  look  to  the  matter,  and  if  they  are   ^^^ 
able  to  reconcile  them  they  shall  be  formally  reconciled ; 
but  if  their  souls  are  too  much  toased  with  passion,  tliey  shall 
endeavor  to  find  other  partners.     Now,  they  are  not  likely  to 

»iiave  very  gentle  tempers ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  endeavor 
to  associate  with  them  deeper  and  softer  natures.  Those  who 
have  no  children,  or  hut  a  few  at  the  time  of  their  separation, 
should  choose  their  new  partners  witli  a  view  to  the  procrea- 
tion of  children  ;  but  those  who  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
^J^dren  shoold  separate  and  form  new  connections  iu  order 
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tlint  one  of  the  two  p&rtners  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  tka 
otlior  ia  o\A  age.  If  a  woman  dies,  leaving  children,  male  or 
foinale,  the  law  will  advise  rather  than  compel  the  huAband  lo 
bring  up  the  children  which  thev  ha  to,  and  not  introduce  into 
the  houiie  a  step- mother.  But  if  he  have  no  children^  then  hs 
Rhall  be  compelled  to  marrj  until  he  have  begotten  a  suf^ient 
number  of  sons  to  his  family  and  to  the  state.  And  if  a  man 
dte  leaving  a  sulHcient  number  of  children^  the  mother  of  his 
children  shall  remain  with  them  and  bring  them  up.  But  if 
she  appeani  to  be  too  young  to  live  virtuously  without  a  hus- 
band, let  her  relations  communicate  with  the  women  who  stt|»er« 
intend  marriage,  and  do  what  they  both  think  for  the  best  in 
tltese  matters  ;  if  there  is  a  lack  of  children,  let  them  make  tbi 
choice  with  a  view  to  cluldren  ;  two  children,  one  of  cither  f»es, 
shall  he  deemed  sufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  When  a  diild 
is  iidruittod  to  be  the  offspring  of  certain  parenU  and  b  ao- 
knowledged  by  them,  but  there  is  need  of  a  deoiaioD  aa  to 
which  parent  tho  child  is  to  follow,  —  in  case  a  fbmale  alave 
have  intercourse  with  a  mate  slave,  or  with  a  freeman  or  froad* 
man,  the  oftspring  shall  always  belong  to  the  master  of  the 
female  slave.  Again,  if  a  free  woman  have  intercourse  with  a 
male  ^tave,  the  offspring  shall  belong  to  the  master  of  Uie 
slave ;  but  if  a  child  be  bom  either  of  a  slave  by  her  mailer, 
or  of  his  mii*trcs8  by  a  slave  —  and  this  be  proven  —  the  off- 
spring of  the  woman  and  tts  father  shall  be  sent  away  by  the 
women  into  another  country,  and  the  guardians  of  the  law  shall 
send  away  the  ofispring  of  the  man  and  tho  mother. 

Neither  God,  nor  a  man  who  has  understanding,  will  ever  ad- 
Tise  any  one  to  neglect  his  parenta.     To  a  <llscourse  concerning 
he  honor  and  dishonor  of  parents,  a  prelude  such  as  the  fol* 
*owing,  about  the  service  of  the  gods,  will  be  a  suitable   intro- 
duction :    There  are  ancient  customs   about  the  gods  which  are 
universal,  and  they  are  of  two  kinds:  soma  of  the  gods  we 
gi|.    tee  with  our  eyes  and  honor  theni,  of  others  we  honor 
the   images ;  raising  statues  of  them  which  we   adore ; 
and  though  they  be  lifeless,  yet  we  imagine  that  the  living  goda 
have  a  good  will  and  gratitude  to  us  on  this  account.     Now,  if 
a  man   has  a  fjither  or  moUier,  or  their  father  or  mother  treas* 
ired  up  in  his  houne  stricken  in  years,  let  him  oonsider  that  no 
tat^ic  can  l>e  more  potent  to  grant  Ids  requesta  than  they  are 
who  are  sitting  at  his  hearth^  if  only  he  knows  how  to  show 
I  no  service  to  them. 
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CZi.  And  whftt  do  you  call  the  true  mode  of  sexylce  ? 

Aihm  I  will  tell  jou,  O  my  friGod,  for  such  things  aie  worth 
listenmg  to. 

Cfo.  Proceed* 

Aih,  Oediptis,  aa  tradition  says,  when  dishonored  by  his  sons, 
uDToked  on  them  the  ftdlillment  of  those  corses  &om  the  God 
which  every  one  declAree  to  have  been  heard  and  ratified  by  the 
gods  \  and  Amyntor  in  his  wrath  invoked  curses  on  his  son 
Phoenix,  and  Theseus  upon  Hippolytust  and  innumerable  others 
have  also  called  down  wrath  upon  their  diildrau,  which  is  a 
plain  proof  that  the  gods  listen  to  the  imprecations  of  pureuU 
against  their  children ;  for  the  curses  of  a  parent  are,  m  they 
onght  to  be,  mi^ty  against  his  children  as  no  others  are.  And 
shall  we  suppose  that  the  prayers  of  a  father  or  mother  who  is 
specially  dishonored  by  his  or  her  cliildreii^  are  heard  by  the 
gods  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  that  if  a  m&u  is  honored 
by  them^  and  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart  earnestly  eo treats  the 
gods  in  his  prayers  to  do  them  good,  he  is  not  equally  heard, 
and  that  they  do  not  minister  to  his  request?  If  noU  they 
would  be  very  unjust  ministers  of  good,  and  that  we  affirm  to 
be  contrary  to  their  nature. 

€k.  Certainly. 

Ath<.  May  we  not  thinks  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  that  we 
e&n  possess  no  image  which  is  more  honored  by  the  gods,  than 
that  of  a  ^ther  or  grand&ther,  or  of  a  mother  strickeo  in 
years  ?  whom  when  a  man  honors,  the  heart  of  tlie  God  rejoices, 
and  he  is  ready  to  answer  their  prayers.  And,  truly,  the  figure 
of  an  ancestor  is  a  wonderful  thing,  ha  higher  than  that  of  a  life* 
less  image.  For  when  they  are  honored  by  us,  they  join  iu  our 
prayerst  and  when  they  are  dishonored,  they  utter  imprecations 
against  XkA  ;  but  lifeless  objects  do  neither.  And,  therefore,  if 
a  man  makes  a  right  use  of  his  father  and  grandfather  and  other 
aged  relations,  he  will  have  the  best  of  aU  images  which  can 
procure  him  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

GU,  That  is  excellent 

Ath,  Every  man  of  understanding  fears  and  respects  the 
prayers  of  his  parents,  knowbg  well  that  many  tiroes  and  to 
many  persons  they  have  been  accomplished.  Now,  these  things 
ueing  thus  ordered  by  nature,  good  men  think  that  they  are  the 
gainers  by  having  aged  parents  living,  to  the  end  of  their 
life,  or  if  they  depart  early,  they  are  deeply  lamented  by 
Ihem ;  and  to  the  bad  they  are  very  terriole.     Wherefore   lei 
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every  inan  honor  with  every  sort  of  lawftil  honor  hi«  owi 
p.arent«  agreeably  to  what  h«w  now  beeo  said.  But  if  thk  pre 
lude  be  an  uameaning  aound  in  the  ears  of  any  one,  let  the 
law  fallow,  which  may  be  rightly  impofied  in  these  terms :  If 
any  one  io  thta  city  be  not  sufficiently  careAil  of  hii  parenU, 
and  do  not  regard  and  gratify  in  every  respect  their  wishes  more 
than  those  of  his  sons  and  of  his  other  offspring  or  of  himself^ 
*— let  him  who  exi>enencea  this  sort  of  treatment  eiUier  oome 
himselfi  or  send  some  one  to  inform  the  three  eldestt  guar- 
fiiaus  of  the  law,  and  tliree  of  the  women  who  have  the  care  of 
inarriages;  and  let  them  look  to  the  matter  and  punish  the 
•!vil-doei's  with  stripes  and  imprisonment  until  they  are  thirty 
years  of  age,  that  is  to  say*  if  they  be  men,  or  if  they  bo  women 
tet  them  undergo  the  same  punishment  up  to  forty  years  of  age^ 
But  it  when  they  are  still  more  advanced  in  yearsi  they  coo* 
tinue  the  same  neglect  of  their  parent*,  and  do  them  any  hurt, 
let  them  be  brought  before  a  court,  in  which  every  single  one 
of  the  eldest  citi^ens  shall  be  the  judges,  and  if  the  offender  be 
convicted,  let  the  court  determine  what  he  ought  to  pay  or  sit^ 
fer,  and  any  penalty  may  be  imposed  on  him  which  a  tuan  can  de 
or  suflcr.  If  the  person  who  has  been  wronged  is  unable  to 
inform  the  archons,  let  any  freeman  who  hears  of  his  caae  in- 
form, and  if  he  do  not,  he  shall  be  deemed  base,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  damages  on  the  requisition  of  any  one  who  lik^s. 
And  if  a  slave  informs,  ho  shall  l>e  free*  and  if  he  be  the  ahivm 
oi  the  injurer  or  injured  party  he  shall  be  enfranchised  by  the 
magistrates,  or  if  he  belong  to  any  other  citizen  the  puhlio  shall 
pay  a  price  on  his  beluilf  to  the  owner,  and  let  tlie  arohona  tid^a 
heed  that  no  one  wrongs  him  out  of  revenge,  and  beoiuae  he 
has  given  information. 

As  to  cases  in  which  one  injures  another  by  poisons,  where 
they  are  fatal  we  have  already  spoken  of  them ;  but  about 
other  cases  in  which  a  person  intentionally  and  of  malice  hamu 
uuother  with  meats,  or  drinks,  or  ointments,  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  determined.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  poisons  osed 
among  men,  which  cannot  clearly  be  distinguished.  There  is 
Q„rt  one  kind  of  poison  which  injures  bodies  by  the  use  of 
bodies  acconiing  to  nature,  and  of  this  we  have  spoken  ;  but 
there  is  atiother  kind  which  injures  by  sorceries,  and  incanta* 
iions,  EJul  magic  bouds,  as  they  are  termed,  and  induces  ona 
slaAS  of  men  to  injure  others  as  far  as  they  cau,  and  persuodet 
Mhera  that  they  above  a.1  peraons  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  tlii 
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powers  of  the  magician*  Now  it  is  not  easj  to  know  the  oii* 
gin  of  all  these  things ;  nor  if  a  man  do  know  can  he  readi]y 
persuade  others  of  his  belief*  And  when  men  are  disturbed  at 
the  sight  of  waxen  iioagea  fixed  either  at  the  doors^  or  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  meet,  or  in  the  sepulchres  of  parents, 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  them  that  they  should 
despise  all  such  things,  because  they  have  no  certain  knowledge 
about  them.  But  we  must  have  a  law  in  two  parts,  concerning 
poisoning,  in  whichever  of  the  two  ways  the  attempt  is  made, 
Mid  we  most  entreat,  and  exhort,  and  advise  men  not  to  have 
raoouTBe  to  such  practices,  hy  which  the/  scare  the  multitude 
out  of  their  wit3,  as  if  they  were  children,  compelling  the  leg- 
islator and  the  judge  to  heal  the  fears  which  the  Horcerer  arouses, 
and  to  tell  them  in  the  first  place,  that  he  who  attempts  to 
poison  or  enchant  others  knows  not  what  he  is  doing,  either  as 
regards  the  body  (unless  he  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine),  or 
tts  regards  his  enchantments,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  diviner 
or  soothsayer.  X^t  the  law,  then,  run  as  follows  about  pobon- 
ing  or  witchcraft :  He  who  employs  poison  to  do  any  injury 
not  fatal  to  a  man  himself^  or  to  his  servants,  or  any  injury 
whether  fatal  or  not,  to  his  cattle  or  his  bees,  if  he  be  a  physi- 
cian, and  be  convicted  of  poisoning,  shall  bo  punished  with  death; 
or  if  he  be  a  private  person,  the  court  shall  determine  what  he 
ts  to  pay  or  suffer.  But  he  who  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  man 
who  iujui^es  others  by  magic  knots,  or  enchantments,  or  incauta* 
tions,  or  any  of  the  like  practices,  if  he  be  a  prophet  or  diviner, 
let  him  die ;  and  i£  not  being  a  prophet,  he  be  convicted  ol 
witchcraft,  as  in  the  previous  case,  let  the  oourt  fix  what  he 
ought  to  pay  or  suffer. 

When  a  man  does  another  any  injury  by  theft  or  violence,  for 
the  greater  injury  let  him  pay  a  greater  penalty  to  the  injured 
man,  and  a  less  penalty  for  the  smaller  injury ;  but  in  all  cases^ 
whatever  the  injury  be,  as  much  as  will  compensate  the  loss. 
And  hesides  the  compensation  of  the  wrong,  let  a  man  pay  a 
further  penalty  for  the  chastisement  of  bis  offense :  he 
who  has  done  the  wrong  tlirough  another's  folly, ^  and  at 
his  instigation,  yielding  to  youthful  impulsiveness  or  the  like, 
•hall  pay  a  lighter  penalty ;  but  he  who  has  injured  another 
through  his  own  folly ^  when  overcome  by  pleasure  or  pain,  in 
toward  ice  and  fear,  or  lust,  or  envy,  or  implacable  anger,  shall 
mdmift  a  k3irier  punishment.  Not  that  he  is  punished  becausi 
I  Ptittuig  tJi«  oomina  after  AXX«rpif . 
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ho  dill  wrong,  for  that  which  Is  done  caa  tierer  be  nndoiie,  hal 
In  order  that  iti  futuro  times,  he«  and  those  who  ftee  him  cor* 
recUad,  may  utterly  hate  injudtice,  or  at  any  rate  abate  much  of 
their  evil-doing.  Having  an  eye  to  all  theso  things,  the  law, 
like  a  good  archer,  should  aim  at  the  right  rncj^uro  of  punish- 
ment, and  in  all  ca>ies  at  the  deserved  punishment.  In  the  ao- 
complisliment  of  this  the  judge  shall  be  a  fellow-worker  with 
the  legislator,  whenever  the  law  leavea  to  him  to  deteruuiis 
what  the  offender  shall  suffer  or  pay  ;  and  he,  like  a  pdBter, 
shall  mi  up  the  outline  with  suitable  detaila.  This  is  what  we 
must  do^  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  in  the  beat  and  fiurest  maimer 
that  we  can :  saying  what  the  punishmeota  are  to  be  of  all  ao 
tious  of  theft  and  violence,  and  giving  laws  of  such  a  kind  ai 
the  gods  and  sons  of  gods  would  have  us  give. 

If  a  man  be  mad  he  shall  not  be  at  large  in  the  city,  but  bla 
relations  shall  keep  him  at  home  in  any  way  which  they  eao } 
or  if  not,  let  them  pay  a  penalty,  —  he  who  is  of  the  highetl 
class  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  drachmas,  whether  he 
be  a  slave  or  a  freemiin  whom  he  neglects ;  and  he  of  the  sec- 
ond chiss  shall  pay  four  fifths  of  n  uiina ;  and  he  of  the  Uilrd 
^lass  three  fifths ;  and  he  of  the  fourth  class  two  tiftlis.  Now^ 
there  are  many  sorts  of  madness,  some  arising  out  of  djseii»e« 
which  we  have  already  described;  and  there  are  other  kJndSi 
which  originate  in  an  evil  and  passionate  temperament,  and  are 
increased  by  education ;  out  of  a  slight  quarrol  this  class  of 
madmen  will  often  raise  a  stonn  of  abuse  against  one  another, 
and  nothing  of  that  sort  ought  to  he  allowed  to  exist  in  a  weU- 
ordered  state.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  law  about  abuse,  whioh 
shall  relate  to  all  cases ;  No  one  shall  speak  evil  of  another ; 
and  when  a  man  disputes  with  another  he  shall  teach  and  learn 

Lof  the  disputant  and  the  company,  but  ho  shall  abstain  ft'om  evil 
speaking ;  for  out  of  the  imprecations  which  men  utter  against 
^^^  one  another,  and  the  feminine  habit  of  casting  aspersions 
on  one  another,  and  using  foul  names,  beginning  in  wonis 
light  as  air,  they  proceed  to  deeds,  and  the  greatest  enmities 
and  hatreds  spring  up.  For  the  speidEer  gratifies  his  angef^ 
which  is  an  ungracious  element  of  his  nature ;  and  nursing  up 
his  wruth  l>y  the  entertainment  of  evil  thoughts,  and  exacerbat- 
ing tliat  jiart  of  his  soul  which  was  formerly  civilized  by  edtiCA» 
lion,  he  lives  in  a  state  of  wild-beast  fury  and  moroseneas,  ana 
peyi  a  bitter  penalty  for  his  anger.  And  in  such  cases  almost 
all  tf  en  have  a  way  of  saying  something  ridiculous  about  thdr 
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gpponoiit^  and  there  is  no  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  lan^dxig 
at  another  who  does  not  miss  virtue  and  earnestness  ai^ogetheri 
or  lose  the  better  half  of  grearjie^.  Wherefore  let  no  one  say 
mnjthing  of  that  sort  at  the  temple,  or  at  the  public  sacrifices, 
or  at  the  games,  or  in  the  agonu  or  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  in 
any  public  assembij.  And  let  him  who  has  the  charge  of  such 
oaatten  chastise  an  offender,  and  he  shall  be  blamdieis  ;  or  if  bo 
&Ut  he  shall  not  claim  the  prize  (tf  virtue  ;  for  he  is  one  who 
heeds  not  the  laws,  and  does  not  do  what  the  legislator  comr 
mands.  And  if  in  anj  other  place  any  one  indulges  ia  these 
sort  of  reviliiigs,  whether  he  have  begun  the  quarrel  or  is  only 
retaliating,  let  any  elder  who  is  present  support  the  law,  and 
control  with  blows  those  who  give  way  to  passion,  which  is  an- 
other great  evil ;  and  if  he  hih  let  him  be  liable  to  pay  the  ap* 
pointed  penalty.  And  we  say  further,  that  he  who  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  reviling  cannot  revile  without  attempting  to 
say  what  is  ludicrous  ;  and  this  is  the  use  of  ridicule,  employed 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  which  we  censure.  Again,  do  we  admit 
into  our  state  the  comic  writers  who  are  so  fond  of  making  man- 
kind ridiculous,  if  they  attempt  in  a  good-natured  manner  to 
turn  the  laugh  against  our  citizens  ?  or  do  we  draw  the  distinc- 
tion of  jest  and  earnest,  and  allow  a  man  to  make  use  of  rid- 
icule in  jest  and  without  anger  about  any  thing  or  person  ;  but 
as  we  wefe  saying,  not  if  he  be  angry  and  have  a  set  purpose  ? 
We  forbid  earnest  —  that  is  unalterably  fixed;  but  we  have 
still  to  say  who  are  to  be  sanctioned  or  not  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  law  in  the  employment  of  innocent  humor.  A  comic  poet» 
or  maker  of  iambic  or  satirical  lyric  verse,  shall  not  be  permit* 
ted  to  ridicule  any  of  the  citizens,  either  by  word  or  image, 
either  in  anger  or  without  anger.  And  if  any  one  is  disobedient, 
the  judges  shall  either  at  once  expel  him  from  the  place,  or  ho 
thai]  pay  a  fine  of  three  minae,  which  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
God  who  presides  over  the  contests.  Those  only  who  have  q-^ 
already  received  permission  shall  be  allowed  to  write 
verses  a^  one  another  without  anger  and  in  jest,  but  in  anger  and 
in  serious  earnest  they  shall  not  be  allowed-  The  decision  of 
this  matter  shall  be  left  to  the  superintendent  of  the  general 
education  of  the  young,  and  whatever  he  may  license,  the  writer 
shall  be  allowed  to  produce,  and  whatever  he  rejects  let  neithet 
llie  poet  himself  exhibit,  nor  ever  teach  any  other^  slave  or  free- 
aian,  under  the  penalty  of  being  dishonored,  and  held  disobedi 
eni  to  the  lawi. 
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Now,  he  b  not  to  be  pitied  who  is  ouly  hungry,  or  who  ii 
fen  anything  of  that  sort,  but  be  who  l^  temperate,  or  baa  other 
Tirtues,  and  at  the  same  time  suflTerB  from  misfortune,  ha  is  to 
be  pitied ;  and  it  would  be  an  extraordiuary  thing  if  such  a 
one,  whether  slare  or  freeman,  were  utterly  forsaken  and  fell 
mto  the  extremes  of  poverty  in  any  tolerably  well-ordered  dtj 
or  government.  WTierefore  the  legislator  may  safely  make  a 
law  applicable  to  such  cases  in  the  following  terms :  Let  thon* 
be  no  beggars  in  our  state  ;  and  if  anybody  begs,  seeking  to 
0)11  ect  the  means  of  life  by  perpetual  prayers,  let  the  wardena 
of  the  agora  turn  him  out  of  the  agora,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
dty  out  uf  the  city,  and  the  wardens  of  the  oountry  send  him 
oat  of  any  other  part  of  tho  oountry  over  the  border^  that  to 
the  country  may  be  cleared  of  this  sort  of  animal. 

If  a  slave  of  either  mx  injure  anything,  which  is  not  his  or 
her  own,  through  inexpenenoe,  or  some  improper  practice,  and 
the  injured  person  be  not  in  part  to  blame,  the  muster  of  the 
shiTe  who  has  done  the  harm  shall  either  make  full  sadsfii^ 
tion^  or  give  up  the  person  who  has  done  the  ii\jury.  Bat  if 
the  master  argue  that  the  charge  has  arisen  by  collusion  between 
the  injured  party  and  the  injurer,  with  a  view  of  depriving  him 
of  the  slave,  let  him  sue  him  who  says  that  he  has  been  injured 
for  malpractice!).  And  if  ho  convict  him  let  him  receive  double 
the  value  which  the  court  fixes  as  the  price  of  the  slave ;  and 
if  he  lone  his  suit,  let  him  make  amends  for  the  Injury,  and  give 
op  the  slave*  And  if  an  animal,  whether  horse  or  dog,  or  any 
other  beast,  iryure  a  neighbor,  the  owner  shall  in  like  maonei 
pay  for  the  injury. 

If  any  man  voluntarily  refiisea  to  be  a  witness,  he  who  wanta 
him  shall  summon  Mm,  and  he  who  is  summoned  shaU  come  to 
the  trial ;  and  if  he  knows  and  is  willing  to  bear  witness,  lei 
him  bear  witness,  but  if  he  says  he  does  not  know  let  him 
swear  by  the  three  divinities,  Zeus,  and  Apollo,  and  Themis, 
that  he  does  not  know,  and  have  done  with  the  cause* 
And  he  who  is  summoned  to  give  witness  and  do^  not  an* 
iwer  to  his  summoner,  shall  be  liable  for  the  harm  which  en- 
f  oes  according  to  law.  And  if  any  one  summons  as  witnasa 
one  who  is  a  jndg),  let  him  give  his  witness,  but  he  shall  not 
afterwards  vote  in  the  cause.  A  l^ee  woman  may  give  her  wit* 
neei  and  plead,  if  she  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age«  aii4 
may  bring  an  action  if  she  have  no  husband ;  but  if  her  boa* 
band  be  alive  she  shall  only  be  allowed  to  bear  witness*     ▲ 
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IilftTe  of  either  sex  and  a  child  shall  be  allowed  to  gire  e^idetio^ 
pud  to  pleads  but  they  must  produce  sufficient  sureties  that  tbej 
knill  cenaiulj  remain  until  the  trial,  if  thej  are  charged  witk 
jRilse  witnesa.    And  either  of  the  parties  in  the  cauae  may  brin^ 
pn  accusation  of  false  witness  against  them,  touching  their  evi- 
Idence  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  he  asserts  that  such  evidence  baa 
S>een  given,  previous  to  the  final  decision  of  the  cause.     The 
magistrates  shall  preserve  the  accusations  of  faUe  witness,  and 
have  them  kept  under  the  seal  of  both  parties,  and  prodnce 
them  on  the  day  when  the  trial  for  false  witness  takes  place* 
If  a  man  be  twice  convicted  of  false  witness,  he  shall  not  be  tb 
^^uired,  and  if  thrice,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bear  witness  # 
^■nnd  if  he  dare  to  witness  af\er  he  have  been  convicted  tliree 
^■times,  let  any  one  who  pleases  inform  against  him  to  the  magia* 
^trates,  and  let  the  magistrate  hand  him  over  to  the  court,  and 
if  he  be  convicted  he  shall  be  punished  with  death.     And  in 
any  case  in  which  the  evidence  is  found  to  be  false,  and  yet  to 
have  given  the  victory  to  him  who  wins  the  suit,  and  more  than 
half  the  witnesses  are  condemned,  the  decision  which  was  gained 

Pbj  these  means  shall  be  rescinded,  and  there  shall  be  a  discus* 
^on  and  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  suit  was  determined  by 
that  false  evidence  or  not ;  and  in  whichever  way  the  decision 
may  be  given,  the  pi-evious  suit  shall  be  determined  accordingly. 
There  are  many  noble  things  in  human  life,  but  to  most  of 
ihem  attach  evils  which  corrupt  and  spoil  them.  Has  not  justice 
been  the  civilizer  of  humanity,  and  is  not  that  noble  ?  And 
must  not  the  profession  of  an  advocate  be  also  noble  ?  And 
yet  upon  this  has  come  an  evil  reputation,  shielded  under  the 
fair  name  of  art.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
contrivance  of  the  law,  which  by  raising  disputes  and  the  other 
arts  of  an  advocate  b  able  to  win  a  particular  cause,  ^^ 
whether  just  or  unjust;  and  that  both  the  art  and  the 
power  of  speech  which  is  thereby  imparted  are  at  the  seivioe 
of  him  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Now,  in  our  state  this 
so-called  art,  whether  really  an  art  or  only  an  experience  and 
practice  destitute  of  any  art,  ought  if  possible  never  to  come 
Into  existence,  or  if  existing  among  us  should  Ibten  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  le^lator  and  go  away  into  another  land,  and  not 
speak  contrary  to  justice.  If  the  offenders  obey  we  say  no 
more ;  but  if  they  disobey  let  them  hear  the  voice  of  the  law , 
If  any  one  thinks  that  he  wUl  pervert  the  power  of  justice  in 
khe  minds  of  \h&  judges,  and  unseasonably  litigate  or  advocate, 
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let  any  one  who  likes  indict  him  for  malpractices  of  law  and 
pleading,  and  let  him  be  judged  in  the  court  of  select  judges } 
and  if  he  be  convicted  let  the  court  determine  whether  he  maj 
be  supposed  to  act  from  a  love  of  money  or  from  contentious- 
ness. And  if  he  be  supposed  to  act  from  contentiousness,  the 
court  shall  fix  a  time  during  which  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
institute  or  plead  a  cause  ;  and  if  he  be  supposed  to  act  as  he 
does  from  love  of  money,  in  case  he  be  a  stranger  he  shall 
leave  the  country,  and  never  return  under  penalty  of  death ; 
but  if  he  be  a  citizen  he  shall  die,  because  he  is  a  lover  of 
money,  however  gained ;  and  equally,  if  he  be  judged  to  hava 
acted  more  than  onoe  from  oontentionsnessi  he  shall  dia. 
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IF  finy  herald  or  ambassador  carry  a  fkhe  mesuge  to  ^ . . 
aiij  other  city,  or  bring  back  a  fklse  measage  from  the 
lity  to  which  he  is  sent,  or  be  proved  to  have  brought  back« 
whether  from  friends  or  enemies,  in  his  capacity  of  herald  or 
ambassador,  what  they  have  never  said^  let  him  be  indicted  for 
having  ot!eiide<l,  contrary  to  the  law,  in  the  sacred  office  and  ap- 
pointment of  Hermes  and  Zeus,  and  let  there  be  a  penalty  fixed, 
which  he  shalJ  saflfer  or  pay  if  he  be  convicted. 

Thef^  is  a  mean,  and  robbery  a  shamelesa  thing ;  and  none 
of  the  sons  of  Zeus  delight  in  fraud  and  violence,  or  ever  prac- 
ticed either.  Wherefore  let  no  one  be  deluded  by  poets  or 
mythologers  into  a  mistaken  belief  of  such  things,  nor  let  him 
suppose  when  he  thieves  or  is  guilty  of  violence,  that  he  is  do- 
ing nothing  base,  but  only  what  the  gods  themselves  do.  For 
that  is  untrue  and  improbable ;  and  he  who  steals  or  robs  con- 
trary to  the  law,  neither  is  nor  ever  was  a  god  or  the  son  of  a 
god  ;  of  this  the  legislator  ought  to  be  a  better  judge  than  all 
the  poets  put  together.  Happy  is  he  and  may  he  be  forever 
happy,  who  is  persuaded  and  listens  to  our  words  ;  but  he  who 
disobeys  shall  have  the  following  law  directed  against  him :  If 
%  man  steals  anything  belonging  to  the  public,  whether  that 
which  he  steals  be  much  or  little,  he  shall  have  the  same  punish* 
ment.  For  he  who  steals  a  little  ateids  with  the  same  wish  as 
he  who  steals  much,  but  with  less  power.  He  who  takes  up 
anything  more  than  he  has  deposited  is  unjust  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  and  therefore  the  law  is  not  disposed  to  in6ict  a  less 
penalty  on  the  one  than  on  the  other,  because  his  theft  is  less, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  thief  may  possibly  be  in  the  one 
case  sdll  curable,  and  in  the  other  case  b  incurable.  If  any 
one  convict  in  a  court  of  law  a  stranger  or  a  slave  of  a  theft 
of  pultlic  property,  let  the  court  determine  what  punishment  he 
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iball  8u0er»  or  what  penalty  ha  ehall  pay^  bearing  b  mmd  tliAl 
bo  18  probably  not  iucurabl«3.  But  the  citisen  who  ha«  beeo 
brought  up,  as  aur  citizens  wiU  have  been,  if  he  be  found  guDtf 
of  robbing  hia  country  by  fraud  or  violence,  whether  he  be 
::aught  in  tlie  act  or  not,  dhall  be  punished  with  death ;  lor  he 
is  incurable. 
942        ^^^  ^^^  expeditions  of  war  much   consideration  and 

many  laws  are  required ;  the  great  principle  of  all  is  that 
no  one  of  either  sex  should  be  without  a  commander  $  oar 
should  the  mind  of  any  one  be  accustomed  to  do  anything 
either  in  jest  or  earnest  of  his  own  motion,  but  in  war  and  in 
peace  he  should  look  to  and  follow  his  leader^  and  in  the  least 
things  be  under  lus  guidance ;  lor  example^  he  should  stand  or 
move,  or  exercise,  or  wash,  or  take  his  meals,  or  get  up  In  the 
night  to  keep  guard  and  deliver  messages  when  he  is  bidden  } 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  should  not  pursue  and  not  retreat 
except  by  order  of  his  superior ;  and  in  a  word,  not  teach  the 
soul  or  accustom  her  to  know  or  understand  how  to  do  anything 
apart  from  others.  Of  all  soldiers  the  life  should  be  in  commoQ 
and  together;  there  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  higher,  or 
better,  or  more  scientific  principle  for  the  attainment  of  safety 
and  victory  than  this.  And  from  youth  upwards  we  ought  to 
practice  tliis  habit  of  commanding  others,  and  of  being  com- 
manded by  others ;  anarchy  should  have  no  place  in  the  life  of 
man  or  of  the  beasts  who  are  subject  to  man*  1  may  add  that 
all  dances  ought  to  be  performed  with  a  view  to  military  excel- 
lence, and  agility  and  ease  should  be  cultivated  with  a  similar 
view  I  and  also  endurance  of  the  want  of  meats  and  drinks,  and 
winter  cold  and  summer  heat,  and  hard  couches ;  and,  above  all, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
bead  and  the  feet  by  surrounding  them  with  extraneous  oover- 
iogt,  and  so  hindering  their  natural  growth  of  hair  and  soles. 
For  these  are  the  extremities,  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body^ 
whether  they  are  preserved  or  not  is  of  the  greatest  oomo* 
quence ;  the  one  is  the  best  servant  which  the  body  has,  aod 
^^   the  other  b  the  lordly  chief  which  by  nature  holds  all  the 

ruling  senses.  Let  the  young  man,  when  I  say  thiA,  im- 
agine that  he  hears  the  praiaes  of  the  military  life ;  and  the  law 
thai!  be  as  follows :  He  shall  serve  in  war  who  is  enrolled  or 
appointed  to  some  special  service,  and  If  any  one  fails  to  serve 
from  cowardice,  and  without  the  leave  of  the  generals,  he 
shall  be  indicted  before  the  military  commanders  for  failure  of 
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when  the  army  comes  home;  and,  in  each  case,  Urn 
ioldiera  shall  he  the  judgea ;  the  heavy-armed,  and  the  cavsJrj^ 
and  the  other  arms  of  the  service  shall  form  separate  coitris  i 
and  thej  shall  bring  the  heavy-armed  before  the  heavy-armed, 
and  the  horsemen  before  tlie  horsemen^  and  the  othei^  in  like 
manner  before  their  peers ;  and  he  who  ia  found  guilty  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prue  of  valor,  or  indict 
another  for  not  senring  on  an  expedition,  or  be  an  accu^r  at  all 
about  military  matters.  Moreover,  the  court  shall  determine 
fhrtiier  what  punishment  he  shall  sufier,  or  what  penalty  he 
shall  pay.  When  the  sevei-al  suits  for  failure  of  service  are 
completed,  the  generals  shall  once  more  hold  an  assembly,  and 
they  shall  adjudge  the  prizes  of  valor  i  and  he  who  likes  shall 
give  judgment  in  his  own  rank  of  the  service,  saying  nothing 
about  any  former  expedition,  nor  producing  any  proof  or  wit- 
nesses to  confirm  his  statement,  but  speaking  only  of  the  actual 
expedition.  The  crown  of  victory  shaU  be  a  branch,  and  the 
victor  shall  offer  this  up  at  the  temple  of  any  war  god  whom 
he  likes,  adding  an  inscription  for  a  testimony  to  last  during 
life,  that  such  a  one  has  received  the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
third  prize-  If  any  one  goes  00  an  expedition,  and  returns 
home  before  the  appointed  time,  when  the  generals  have  not 
vrithdrawn  the  army,  he  shall  be  iDdicted  for  desertion  before 
the  aame  persona  who  took  cognizance  of  ^ure  of  service^ 
and  if  he  be  found  guilty  the  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
on  him.  Now,  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  suit  ought  to 
be  rery  careful  of  bringing  felae  witness  agjunst  any  one,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  if  he  can  help,  for  Justice  is 
truly  said  to  be  a  modest  virgin,^  and  falsehood  is  ntiturally 
hateful  to  modesty  and  josUce.  A  witness  ought  to  be  vexy 
careful  not  to  sin  against  justioe,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
the  throwing  away  of  arms :  he  must  distinguish  the  ttirowing 
them  away  when  necessary,  and  not  make  that  a  reproach,  or 
bring  an  action  against  some  undeserving  person  on  that  aocounU 
To  make  the  distincdon  may  be  difficult ;  but  still  the  law  „ , . 
most  attempt  to  define  the  crime  in  some  way.  Let  me 
endeavor  to  explain  my  meaning  by  the  help  of  a  story :  If 
Patrodus  had  been  brought  to  the  tent  still  alve  but  without 
his  arms  (and  thb  has  happened  to  innumerable  persons),  the 
original  arms,  which  the  poet  says  were  given  to  Peleus  by  the 
|o«fa  as  a  nuptial  gift  when  he  married  Thetis,  remaining  in  the 
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haadi  of  Hector,  then  the  base  fpiriU  of  that  day  might  limf  e  t# 
proached  tha  son  of  Menoetius  with  having  ciat  away  bia  amuL 
Again  there  is  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  thrown  down 
precipices  and  lost  their  arms  ;  and  of  those  who  &t  sea,  and  io 
stormy  places,  have  been  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  floods  of 
water ;  and  there  are  numberleas  things  of  this  kind  which  ont 
might  adduce  by  way  of  consolation,  and  with  the  view  of  gloss* 
ing  over  a  misfortune  which  looks  suspicious.  We  must,  ther^ 
fore,  endeavor  to  divide  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  greater 
And  more  serious  evil  from  the  lesser.     And  language  admits  di 

J  H  difltiiiction  in  the  use  of  the  opprobrious  terms.  A  man  does 
not  always  deserve  to  be  called  the  thrower  away  of  his  shield  | 
he  may  be  only  the  loser  of  his  armo.  For  there  is  a  great 
rather  absolute  diff«freuce  between  him  who  is  deprived  of 
arms  by  a  i^ufticiont  force,  and  him  who  voluntarily  leta  his  shie 
go*  I^t  tlie  law  then  be  as  follows :  If  a  person  be  overtaken 
by  the  euemy,  having  arm»,  and  does  not  turn  round  and  defend 

[lumself,  but  lets  tliem  go  voluntarily  or  throws  them  awayJ 
choosing  a  base  life  and  a  swifl  escape  rather  than  a  oourageou 
and  nuble  and  blessed  death  —  in  such  a  case  of  the  throwii 
away  of  arms  let  justice  be  done ;  jet  the  judge  should  not  Du! 
to  consider  the  previous  case,  for  the  bad  man  ought  always  to 

[  be  punished,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  improved,  but  not  the 
unfortunate,  for  tliere  is  no  use  in  that*     And  what  shall  be  th«, 

I  puni^liment  suited  to  him  who  haA  thrown  away  his  weapons 

afttiit?     Tradiuon   says    that  Caeneus,  the   Thessaliati,  wall 
Jwagai  by  a  god  from  a  woman  into  a  mm ;  hut  the  converse j 

'miracle  C4innot  now  be  wrought,  or  no  punishment  would 
ttiore  proper  than  that  the  man  who  tlirows  away  his  shieWl 
should  be  changed  mto  a  woman.  This,  however,  is  impossibla 
and  therefore  let  us  make  a  law  as  nearly  like  this  as  poesiblei 
that  he  who  loves  his  life  too  well  shall  be  in  no  danger  for  ihei 
remainder  of  his  days,  but  shall  live  forever  onder  the  stigma 
of  cowardice*  And  let  the  law  be  in  the  following  terms: 
When  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  dii^gnaoefhlly  throwing  awaj  hii 
arms  in  war,  no  general  or  milit^iry  officer  shall  allow  him  to 
1^.  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  give  him  any  place  at  all  in  the  ranks 
of  soldiers  ;  and  if  he  give  him  any  place,  he  Bliall  suffer 
a  penalty  which  the  public  examiner  shall  exact  of  him :  If  he 
who  has  placed  the  coward  be  of  the  highest  clas%,  ho  shall  pay 
e  thousand  drachmas ;  or  if  he  be  of  the  second  class,  he  shsj( 
pey  dve  minae ;  or  if  he  be  of  the  third,  three  minae  \  or  if 
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he  af  the  fourth  class,  one  mina.  Aod  he  who  is  fooni 
Ity,  shall  Dot  onlv  be  dismissed  from  manlj  dangers,  vvhich 
is  a  disgrace  appropriate  to  his  nature,  but  he  shall  pay  a  pen- 
%lty  of  a  thousand  drachmas  if  he  be  of  the  highest  class,  and 
fire  minae  if  he  be  of  the  second  class,  and  three  if  he  ba  of 
the  third  class,  and  a  mina,  like  the  preceding,  if  he  be  of  tba 
fourth  class. 

What  regulations  wiU  be  proper  about  examiners,  seeing 
that  some  of  our  magistrates  are  elected  by  lot,  and  for  a  jear, 
and  some  for  a  longer  time  and  from  selected  persons?  Of 
tuch  persons  who  will  be  a  sufficient  censor  or  examiner,  if 
any  of  them,  weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of  office,  and  hia 
own  inability  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office,  be  guilty  of 
any  crooked  practice  —  who  will  be  a  sufficient  examiner  of 
theae  things  ?  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  ruler  who  ex« 
eels  rulers  in  virtue,  but  still  we  must  endeavor  to  discover 
some  censor  or  examiner  who  is  more  than  man.  For  the 
I  truth  is,  that  there  are  many  elementa  of  dissolution  in  a  state, 
I  as  there  are  also  in  a  ship,  or  in  an  animal ;  they  all  have  their 
oords,  and  girders,  and  sinews,  and  one  nature  diffiised  in  many 
places,  and  called  by  many  names ;  and  the  office  of  examiner 
^Ue  a  most  important  element  in  the  preservadon  and  dissolution 
^Hof  states.  For  if  the  examiners  are  better  than  the  magis* 
^Blrates^  and  their  duty  is  fulBUed  justly  and  without  blame,  then 
^'ihe  whole  state  and  country  flourishes  and  is  happy ;  but  if  the 
examination  of  the  magistrates  is  carried  on  in  a  wrong  way, 
(hen  by  the  relaxation  of  that  justice  which  is  the  nniting  prin* 
ciple  of  all  constitutions,  every  power  in  the  state  is  rent  aaun* 
der  from  each  other ;  they  no  longer  incline  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  fill  the  city  with  £»Gtion,  and  make  many  cities  out  of 
one,  and  soon  bring  all  to  destruction,  AVlieiefore  the  ceuson 
ought  to  be  admirable  in  every  sort  of  virtue.  Let  us  invent 
A  mode  of  creating  them,  which  shall  be  as  follows:  Every 
year  alter  the  summer  solstice  the  whole  city  shall  be  required 
vo  meet  in  the  common  precincts  of  Helios  and  A[k>11o,  and 
aliall  present  to  the  God  three  men  out  of  their  own  number, 
each  citizen  selecting,  not  himself^  but  some  other  citizen  ^.„ 
whom  he  deems  in  every  way  the  best,  and  who  is  not 
leas  than  fifty  years  of  age.  And  out  of  the  selected  persons 
who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  they  shall  make  a  far- 
ther  selection  until  they  reduce  them  to  one  half,  if  they  are  im 
Bttmber ;  but  if  they  are  not  an  even  nomber,  they  shall 
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mbtract  the  one  who  haa  th«  smitUeet  Dumber  af  vot^,  aud  tluiU 
leaire  the  rest,  and  then  take  the  half  which  has  the  gr«ftt«r 
ti umber  of  votes.  And  if  two  persons  have  an  equal  ntmk 
ber  of  votes,  and  thus  increase  the  number  beyond  one  halli 
they  shall  deduct  the  yotinger  and  so  do  away  the  exoeiw  ;  and 
then  iiiel tiding  all  the  rest  they  shall  again  vote,  uncil  tliere  art 
lefl  three  having  an  tine<juHl  nuraher  of  votes.  But  if  all 
the  three«  or  two  out  of  the  three,  have  equal  votes,  lot  them 
oommtt  the  election  to  good  fate  and  fortune,  and  separate  off 
by  lot  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third ;  these  they  shaU 
crown  with  a  branch  and  give  them  the  prize  of  exoellenco,  at 
the  same  time  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  the  city  of  tho 
Magnetes,  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  is  again  preserved, 
«nd  presents  to  the  Sun  her  three  best  men  as  the  flrst-fniit^ 
of  Apollo,  dedicated,  accortiing  t<i  the  ancient  law,  to  him  and 
CO  the  Sun,  as  long  as  their  lives  answer  to  the  Judgment 
Ibrmed  of  them.  And  these  shall  appoint  in  their  first  jbbt 
twelve  examiners,  to  continue  until  each  has  completed  seventy- 
five  years  ;  and  hereaHer,  let  three  be  added  yearly^  and  let 
these  divide  all  the  magistracies  into  twelve  parts,  and  prove 
ihe  holders  of  them  freely  by  every  sort  of  test ;  and  let  them 
li\*e,  while  they  hold  office  Jn  the  precinct  of  Helios  and  Apollo, 
in  which  they  were  chosen,  and  let  each  one  form  a  judgment 
of  some  things  individually,  and  of  others  in  company  with  hii 
colleagues ;  and  let  him  place  a  writing  in  the  agora  about  each 
II'  '  V,  and  what  the  magistrate  ought  to  suffer  or  pay, 
i»  t^  the  decision  of  the  examiners.     And  if  a  magi** 

trate  docs  not  admit  that  he  has  been  justly  judged,  let  him 
bring  the  examiners  l>efore  the  select  judges,  and,  if  he  is  ac- 
quitted by  their  decision,  let  him,  if  he  will,  accuse  the  exam- 
iners themselves ;  and  if  he  be  convicted,  and  have  been  ooiu 
demned  to  death  by  the  examiners,  let  Mm  die  (and  of  oourte 
he  can  only  die  once).  But  any  other  penalties  which  admit 
of  being  doubled,  let  him  su^er  twice  over. 

And  now  let  us  pass  under  review  the  examiners  themselves  t 
irheii  are  they  to  be  examined  ?  and  what  rewards  or  puniah* 
■iaot«  are  to  be  assigned  to  them?  During  the  life  of  (heae 
men,  whom  the  whole  state  counts  worthy  of  the  rewardi 
of  virtue,  they  shnll  have  the  first  seat  at  all  public  asaem- 
blies,  and  at  all  Hellenic  sacrifices  and  sacred  missions,  and 
other  public  and  holy  ceremonies  in  which  they  share.  Thi 
ahie£i  of  each  sacred  misai  >n  shall  be  selected  from  them,  arrf 
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obIj  of  all  the  citizens  shall  be  adorned  with  a  crawo  of 
uurel ;  thej  shull  all  be  priests  of  Apollo  and  Helios ;  and 
one  of  the(n«  who  Is  judged  first  of  the  priests  created  in  thai 
jear^  shall  be  chief  priest ;  and  they  shall  write  up  his  name 
in  each  jear  to  be  a  measure  of  time  as  long  as  the  city  lasts ; 
nnd  afler  their  death  the  manner  of  laying  and  carryiiig  them 
out,  and  their  sepulchres,  shall  be  different  ^m  the  burial  of 
the  other  dtiiens :  They  shall  be  decked  in  a  robe  all  cf  white, 
ftnd  there  shall  be  no  cryings  or  lamentations  over  them ;  but 
a  chorus  of  fifteen  youths,  and  another  of  men^  shall  stand 
around  the  bier  on  either  side,  hymning  the  prabes  of  the  dead 
in  alternate  responses,  the  priests  blessing  them  in  song  all  day 
long ;  and  in  the  morning  a  hundred  of  the  youths  who  prao- 
tice  gymnastic  exercises,  tmd  whom  the  relations  of  the  de- 
parted shall  choose,  shall  carry  the  bier  to  the  sepulchre,  the 
young  men,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  warriors,  marching  first,  the 
cavalry  with  their  horses,  the  heavy-armed  with  their  arms,  and 
the  others  in  like  manner.  And  the  youths  around  the  bier 
and  in  front  shall  sing  their  national  hymn,  and  maidens  shall 
follow  behind,  and  with  them  the  women  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  child-bearing;  next  shall  follow  priests  and  priestesses, 
unless  the  Pythian  Oracle  forbid  them,  because  this  burial  is 
free  from  pollution,  although  they  are  interdicted  from  other 
burials*  The  place  of  burial  shall  be  an  oblong  chamber  con* 
itructed  of  porous  stones,  which  will  last  forever,  having  stone 
couches  placed  side  by  side.  And  here  they  will  lay  the  blessed 
person,  and  pile  up  the  ground  around,  and  plant  a  grove  of 
trees  on  every  side  but  one ;  and  on  that  side  the  sepulchre 
shall  be  allowed  to  extend  forever,  and  wiU  not  need  a  mound 
^r  those  who  are  buried  there.  Every  year  they  shall  have 
contests  in  music  and  gymnastics,  and  in  horsemanship,  in  honor 
of  the  dead.  These  are  the  honors  which  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  are  acquitted  by  the  examiners ;  but  if  any  of  themy 
^justing  to  the  scrutiny  being  over,  should^  after  the  judgment 
\mB  been  given,  manifest  the  wickedness  of  human  nature^  !et 
the  law  ordiun  that  he  who  pleases  shall  indict  him,  and  ^^ 
It  the  cause  be  tried  in  the  following  manner:  In  the 
isTst  place,  the  court  shall  be  composed  of  the  guardians  of  the 
•aw,  and  to  them  the  surviving  examiners  shall  be  added  as 
well  as  the  court  of  select  judges ;  and  let  the  pursuer  lay  his 
^dictment  in  this  form :  He  shall  say  that  so-and-so  is  unwor> 
Ihy  of  the  prize  of  virtue  and  of  his  office ;  and  if  the  defend* 
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mnt  be  canvictod  let  hiin  be  deprived  of  his  offices,  iui«i  of 
biiritil,  and  of  tlie  other  honors  given  him*  Bui  If  the  pro^ 
etiutor  do  not  obtain  a  tlAh  part  of  the  votes,  let  him,  if  he  be 
of  the  first  clas*,  paj  twelve  iniuao,  and  eight  if  he  be  of  thb 
second  class^  and  six  if  he  be  of  the  tkurd  class,  and  two  ounae 
if  be  be  of  the  foctrth  class. 

The  so-caUed  decision  of  RhAdamanihns  is  wortli^r  of  all 
admiration.  He  knew  that  the  men  of  his  own  lime  believed 
and  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  goda,  which  was  a  reaaonable 
belief  in  tliose  days,  beoaiud  moat  men  were  the  sons  of  goda» 
and  according  to  tradition  be  was  one  himself  He  appears  ta 
have  thought  tliat  he  ought  to  commit  judgment  to  no  man,  but 
to  the  gods  only,  and  in  this  way  suits  were  simply  and  speedily 
decided  by  him.  For  he  made  the  two  parties  at  iasue  take  an 
oatli  ratpaoting  tlie  points  in  dispatep  and  so  got  rid  of  the  mat- 
ter spe^y  and  s.^ely.  But  now  that  a  oertain  portion  of 
mankiud  do  not  believe  at  all  in  the  existence  of  tho  gods,  and 
others  inm^ne  that  they  have  no  care  of  tts,  and  the  opinion 
of  most  men  and  of  the  worst  men  is  tliat  in  return  for  a  imall 
saoriiioe  and  flatt4sring  words  they  will  aid  them  in  abstracting 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  deliver  them  from  great  and  divert 
penalties,  the  art  of  Hhadamanthus  is  no  longer  salted  to  the 
needs  of  justice,  for  as  tho  opinions  of  men  about  the  gods  are 
changed,  tho  laws  should  also  be  changed :  In  the  granting  of 
BUtta  a  rational  legijilatiou  ought  to  do  away  with  the  oath^  of 
the  parties  on  either  side,  —  he  who  obtains  leave  to  bring  ih 
a  lawsuit  ahould  write  down  the  chiu'ges,  but  not  add  an  oa^ ; 
and  tlie  defendant  in  like  manner  should  give  his  denial  to  the 
magiiitrates  in  writings  and  not  swear  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  know,  when  many  lawsuits  are  going  on  in  a  BL'itCf  that  al<^ 
most  half  tlie  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  one  anotber 
ft  the  public  meals  and  in  other  oompauitis  and  relations  of 
rivate  life  are  perjored*  Let  tho  law.  then,  be  as  follows  :  A 
idge  who  is  about  to  give  judgment  shall  take  an  oath,  and 
^  who  appoints  the  magistrates  of  tho  state  by  oaths  or  by 
iba  giving  of  votes  which  he  carries  from  the  temple,  shalJ  take 
an  oath ;  and  the  judge  of  dances  and  of  all  music,  and  the 
g .»  Bupenntendents  and  umpires  of  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
contests,  and  any  others  in  whtchi  as  far  as  men  can  judgi^ 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  false  oath ;  but  all  caMi 
m  which  a  denial  confirmed  by  an  oatli  clearly  results  in  a 
preat  advantage  to  liie  taker  of  the  oath,  shall  be  decided  witli 
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out  the  oeth  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  anil  the  presiding  judgei 
(hall  Dot  permit  either  of  them  to  use  aa  oath  for  the  sake  o( 
liereaadiog,  nor  to  call  down  curses  on  himself  and  his  nice,  nor 
to  oaa  unseemly  supplicatloiid  or  womanij^^h  laments.  Bat  he 
ihall  teach  and  learn  what  U  just  quietlj,  avoidiug  words  of  ill 
omen,  or  if  he  utter  them,  he  shall  be  supposed  to  speak  beside 
the  point,  and  the  judges  shall  again  bring  him  bock  to  the 
rju^tion  at  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  strangers  in  their  disalin^ 
with  strangers  shall  legally  give  and  receive  oaths,  for  thej  wiH 
not  grow  old  in  the  city,  or  leave  a  fry  of  young  ones  like  them- 
selves  to  be  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  land. 

Let  there  be  no  dtflTerence  in  the  mode  of  granting  sails  ^  to 
■11  persons  who  wish  to  prosecute  others  for  offenses  against  the 
laws,  where  the  penalty  is  less  than  stripes  or  imprisonment  or 
death.  But  as  regards  the  attendance  at  choruses  or  processions 
or  any  other  public  shows  or  services,  or  the  celebration  of  sac- 
rifice in  time  of  peace,  or  of  raising  contributions  in  war ;  in  all 
of  these  cases,  tirst  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  loss  has 
to  be  met ;  and  by  those  who  will  not  obey,  there  shall  be  se- 
curity given  to  tliose  who  are  empowered  by  the  city  and  the 
law  to  exact  the  sum  due ;  and  if  they  forfeit  their  security,  let 
the  goods  which  they  have  pledged  be  sold  and  the  money  given 
CO  the  city ;  but  if  they  ought  to  pay  a  larger  sum,  the  several 
magistrates  shall  impose  upon  the  disobedient  a  suitable  penalty, 
and  bring  them  before  the  court,  until  they  are  willing  to  do 
^hat  they  are  ordered. 

Now,  a  state  which  makes  money  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  only^  and  has  no  foreign  trade,  must  consider  wlmt  it  will  do 
about  the  emigration  of  its  own  people  to  other  countries,  and 
the  reception  of  strangers  from  elsewhere.  About  these  mat- 
ters the  legislator  has  to  consider,  and  he  will  begin  ly  using 
his  intluence  as  far  as  he  can.  The  intercourse  of  cities  with 
one  another  is  apt  to  create  a  confusion  of  manners  ;  straugors 
are  always  suggesting  novelties  to  strangers.  When  states  ^^^ 
are  well  governed  by  good  laws  the  mixture  cauees  the 
Ip^alast  possible  injury ;  but  seeing  that  most  cities  are  the  re 
▼arse  of  well  ordered,  the  confusion  which  arises  in  them  fi  oir 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  from  the  citizens  ihemselves 
ixpaliating  in  other  cities,  wherever  any  one  young  or  cid  de- 
dM  to  travel  abroad  at  any  time  or  to  go  anywhere^  is  of  no 

t  Or,  »« kt  tb«  dteftba  in  printie  niits  V«  ^rai  In  Um  iftios  oAUDcr  m  a  psi 
m  '*    Tb«  ptMftge  tpptiii  to  bt  eoinifit.. 
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iOQfltsquenoe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  reftital  to 
athers  aad  to  allow  their  own  citizeas  to  go  to  other  places  i«  nt' 
terlj  inipo8«ibk»  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  likely  to  appeur 
ruUiless  and  an  civilised  ;  we  caU  the  practice  bj  the  fiatne  X0» 
nehutiii  or  banishment  of  strjingers^  which  is  a  hard  word^  and  ii 
deserSptive  of  hard  and  morose  waja,  as  men  think*  And  to  be 
thought  or  not  to  be  thought  well  of  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
ti  no  light  matter;  for  the  many  are  not  ao  far  wrong  in  their 
jadgment  of  who  are  bad  and  who  are  good,  as  they  are  re* 
inoTed  from  the  nature  of  rirtue  in  tliemselves.  £?eti  bad  meo 
iiave  a  divine  iuBtinot  which  guesses  rightly,  and  y^tj  many 
who  oje  utterly  depraved  form  oc3rrect  notions  and  jodgmenti 
about  the  differences  of  gocnl  and  bad.  Wherefore  also  the 
generality  of  cities  are  right  in  exhorting  men  to  value  a  good 
reputation  in  the  worlds  Ibr  there  la  no  truth  greater  and  more 
important  than  this  —  Umt  he  who  is  really  good  (I  am  speak* 
Ing  of  him  who  would  be  perfect),  seeks  for  reputation,  with,  but 
not  withouti  the  reality  of  goodness.  And  our  Cretan  colony 
ought  also  to  acquire  the  fairest  and  noblest  reputation  for  vir- 
tue from  other  men ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that, 
if  the  reality  answers  to  the  idea,  there  will  be  few  like  her 
among  well-ordered  cities,  beholding  the  fiice  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  other  gods.  Wlierefore,  in  the  matter  of  emigration  to 
other  countries  and  the  recoption  of  strangers,  we  enact  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  Orst  place,  let  no  one  be  allowed  to  go  anywhere 
at  all  into  a  forttign  country  who  is  less  than  forty  years  of  age  t 
and  no  one  shall  gt>  in  a  private  oapacity«  but  only  in  aome  pab- 
llo  one,  as  a  herald,  or  on  an  embassy,  or  on  a  sacred  mtssioii 
Foreign  travel  when  on  an  exp«Mlition  or  in  war  is  not  to  be 
incJuded  among  travels  authorized  by  the  state.  To  Apollo  at 
Delphi  and  to  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  to  Nemea  and  to  the  Isth- 
mus citizens  should  be  sent  to  take  part  in  the  sacriflcea  and 
games  dedicated  to  these  gods ;  and  they  should  send  as  many 
■a  possible,  and  the  best  and  ^rest  that  c^ui  be  found,  and  tiicy 
will  make  the  city  renowned  at  holy  meetings  in  time  of 
peace,  procuring  a  glory  which  shall  be  the  oonvene  of 
that  which  is  gained  in  war ;  and  when  they  come  home  they 
shall  teach  the  young  that  the  institutions  of  other  states  are 
Inferior  to  their  own*  And  they  ahsvll  send  spectators  of  an* 
«ther  sort,  if  they  have  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  being  such 
,itl2en8  as  desire  to  look  a  little  more  at  leisure  at  die  doings 
•f  other  men  \  and  these  no  lawthaU  hinder*  For  a  oity  whtcl 
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no  experience  of  good  and  bad  men  or  intercourse  with 
them,  can  never  be  thoroughly  And  perfectly  civilized,  nor, 
again,  can  the  citizens  of  a  city  properly  observe  the  laws  by 
habit  only,  and  without  an  intelligent  understanding  of  them* 
And  there  always  are  in  the  world  a  few  inspired  men  whoee 
acquaintance  is  beyond  price,  and  who  spring  up  quite  as  much 
in  ill-ordered  as  in  well-ordered  cities.  And  he  who  live*  in  a 
weU-ordered  city  should  be  ever  tracking  them  out,  going  forth 
by  sea  and  land  to  seek  after  him  who  is  incorruptible — seek- 
ing to  establish  more  firmly  the  good  institutions  which  they 
have,  and  amending  what  is  deficient ;  for  without  this  exam- 
ination and  inqmry  a  city  will  never  continue  perfect  any  more 
than  if  the  examination  is  ill^oondacted. 

Clt*  How  can  these  two  objects  be  attained  ? 

Ath.  In  this  way :  In  the  first  place,  our  spectator  shall  be 
of  not  less  than  fifly  years  of  age  ;  he  shall  be  a  man  of  repute, 
especially  in  military  matters,  who  will  exhibit  to  other  cities  a 
model  of  the  guarrlians  of  the  law,  but  when  he  is  more  than 
mxty  years  of  age  he  shall  no  longer  continue  in  his  office  of 
spectator.  And  when  he  has  carried  on  his  inspection  during  as 
many  out  of  the  ten  years  of  his  office  as  he  pleases,  on  his  re- 
turn home  let  him  go  to  the  assembly  of  those  who  review  the 
laws.  This  shall  be  a  mixed  body  of  young  and  old  men,  who 
shall  be  required  to  meet  daily  between  the  hour  of  dawn  and 
the  rising  of  the  sun*  They  shall  consist,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  priests  who  have  obtained  the  rewards  of  virtue ;  and, 
m  the  second  place,  of  guardians  of  the  law,  choosing  the  ten  eld- 
est of  them  ;  the  general  superintendent  of  education  shall  also 
be  a  member,  as  well  the  last  of  them  as  those  who  have  been 
released  from  the  office,  and  each  of  them  shaU  take  witb  him  aa 
hh  companion  a  young  man,  whomsoever  he  chooses,  between  tha 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  These  shall  compose  the  assem-  ^-^ 
bly,  and  they  shaU  always  discourse  about  the  laws  of  their 
own  <^ity  or  any  different  ones  of  which  they  may  hear  existing 
elsewhere ;  also  about  kinds  of  knowledge  which  may  appear 
to  be  of  use,  and  will  throw  light  upon  the  examination,  or  of 
which  the  want  will  make  the  subject  of  laws  dark  and  uncer- 
lun  to  them.  Any  knowledge  of  this  sort  which  the  elders  ap- 
prove^ the  younger  men  shall  learn  with  all  diligence ;  and  if 
«iy  one  of  those  who  have  been  invited  appear  to  be  unworthy, 
ttB  whole  assembly  shall  blame  him  who  invited  him.  The  rest 
eity  shall  watch  aver  those  among  the  young  men  who 
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dUtiDgumli  themaelvesy  havuig  aa  eye  upon  them,  ajid  esf 
honoring  them  if  they  aucoeed,  but  disbouoring  thera  above 
rest  if  they  turn  out  to  be  inferior  to  tiie  reeu  This  is  the  lui* 
iemblj  to  which  he  who  luia  irisited  the  iuatitiitioua  of  other  men 
ou  his  return  home  sbiJl  itfftSghtway  go,  aud  if  he  have  dj«oov* 
ered  any  one  who  ha«  anything  to  gay  about  the  enactment  af 
lawa  or  education  or  nurture^  or  If  he  has  himself  made  any  ob- 
•ervations,  let  him  communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  whole  as- 
sembly*  And  if  he  be  seen  to  have  oome  home  neither  better 
nor  worse,  let  him  be  praised  at  any  rate  for  his  enthusi;ism  ; 
and  if  he  be  much  better,  let  liim  be  much  praised  ;  and  not 
eoly  while  he  lives  but  after  his  death*  let  the  assembly  honor 
him  with  fitting  honors.  Or  if  on  his  return  home  ho  appear  to 
have  been  corrupted,  pretending  to  be  wise  when  he  is  not,  lot 
him  be  prohibited  from  speaking  with  any  one,  whether  young 
or  old ;  and  if  he  wiU  hearken  to  the  rulers,  then  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  live  as  a  private  individual ;  but  if  he  mil  not,  lei 
him  die,  if  he  be  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  interfering  about 
education  and  the  laws.  And  if  he  deserve  to  be  indicted,  and 
none  of  the  magistrates  indict  him,  lot  that  be  oounted  as  a  di^ 
grace  to  them  when  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  decided. 

Let  such  be  the  character  of  the  person  who  goes  abroad,  and 
let  him  go  abroad  under  these  conditions*  lu  the  next  place,  tha 
stranger  who  comes  from  abroad  should  be  received  in  a 
friendly  spirit  Now,  there  are  four  kinds  of  strangers,  of 
whom  we  must  make  Rome  mention  :  the  first  is.  ho  who 
comes  and  stays  throughout  the  summer;  this  class  ore  like 
birds  of  passage,  taking  wing  in  pursuit  of  oommeroe,  and  fly* 
tag  over  the  sea  to  other  cities,  while  Uie  season  lasts ;  he  shall 
be  reoeived  in  market-places  and  harbors  and  public  buildings, 
near  the  city  but  outside,  by  those  magistrates  who  are  ai> 
pointed  to  superintend  these  things  %  and  thny  shall  tike  care 
...  that  a  stranger  of  any  sort  makes  no  innovation,  ^nd  that 
he  duly  receives  justice.  They  shall  hold  the  intercourse 
with  him  which  is  necessary,  but  this  shall  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible* The  second  kind  is  just  a  spectator  who  comet  to 
see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  bis  ears  the  spectacle  of  tha 
Muses  ;  such  ought  to  have  entertainment  at  the  temples  pro* 
vided  thorn  by  Iiospitable  persons,  and  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  the  temple  shotdd  see  and  attend  to  them.  But  they  should 
not  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time ;  let  them  see  and  heal 
that  far  the  sake  of  which  they  came  and  then  go  away,  neitbet 
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fkftTitig  suffered  nor  done  any  harxn.  The  priesta  shall  be  their 
judgea,  if  any  of  them  receiver  or  doe«  any  wraog  up  to  the 
sam  of  ^fiy  drachmas,  hat  if  any  greater  chfirge  id  brought 
against  them,  in  such  cases  the  suit  shall  come  before  the  war- 
dens of  the  agora.  The  third  kind  of  stranger  is  he  who  comet 
on  some  public  business  from  another  land,  and  is  to  be  re- 
ceived widi  public  honors*  He  is  to  be  speciaUy  received  by 
the  commanders  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  host  by  whom  he  it 
entertained,  in  coDJanction  with  the  prytanea,  shall  have  a 
tpedal  care  of  what  concerns  him.  There  is  a  fourth  class  of 
persons  answering  to  our  spectators,  who  come  from  another 
land  to  look  at  ours^  In  the  first  place,  such  visits  will  he 
rare,  and  the  visitor  should  be  at  least  fifty  years  of  age ;  he 
may  possibly  be  wanting  to  see  something  that  is  rich  and  rare 
in  other  statet,  or  himself  to  show  something  in  like  manner  to 
another  city.  Let  such  a  one^  then,  go  unbidden  to  the  doors 
of  the  wise  and  rich,  being  himself  one  of  them :  let  him  ^^ 
for  example,  to  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  education, 
confident  that  he  is  a  fitting  guesit  of  such  a  host,  or  let  him  gu 
to  the  house  of  some  of  those  who  have  gained  the  prij^e  of 
virtue  and  hold  discourse  with  them,  both  learning  from  them, 
and  also  teaching  them ;  and  when  he  has  seen  and  heard  all, 
he  shall  depart,  as  a  friend  taking  leave  of  friends,  aud  be 
honored  by  them  with  gifls  and  suitable  tributes  of  respecL 
These  are  the  customs,  according  to  which  our  city  should  re* 
eeive  all  strangers  of  either  sex  who  oome  to  them  from  other 
ooun tries,  aud  should  send  forth  her  own  citizens,  showing 
respect  to  Zeus,  the  god  of  hospitality,  not  driving  away 
strangers  at  meats  and  sacrifloes  and  by  savage  proclamations, 
as  is  the  manner  which  prevails  among  the  children  of  the 
NUe. 

When  a  man  becomes  surety,  let  him  give  the  security  in  a 
distinct  form,  acknowledgiDg  the  whole  transaction  in  a  written 
d3C!ix&>Lt,  and  in  the  presence  of  not  lees  than  three  witnesset 
^  the  &um  be  under  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  five  witnesses  if 
the  sum  be  above  a  thousand  drachmas.  He  who  sells 
for  another  who  sells  unlawfully,  and  is  not  able  to  make 
good  the  loss,  shall  himself  be  responsible  ;  the  agent  and  the 
udndpal  shall  be  equally  liable.  If  a  person  wishes  to  dis- 
over  anything  in  the  house  of  another,  he  shall  enter  naked, 
tr  having  only  a  short  tunic  and  no  upper  girdle,  having  first 
taken  an  oath  by  the  custooiary  gods  that  be  hopes  to  find  it ; 
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he  shall  thea  make  hb  seftrcb,  and  the  other  §U:ill  throw  o|! 
hifl  hou.^  and  allow  him  to  search  things  both  tealed  aiid  xin 
f(eale<i  And  if  a  person  will  not  allow  the  searcher  to  make 
hia  scMirch,  he  who  is  prevented  shall  go  to  law  witli  hirn,  esti- 
mating the  value  of  che  goods  after  wbidi  he  is  search ingt  and 
if  he  be  convictjed  he  shall  pay  twice  tlie  value  of  th©  article. 
If  the  master  be  absent  from  home,  the  dwelleri  in  the  house 
shall  let  him  saaroh  the  unsealed  property,  and  ou  the  aealed 
property  the  searoher  shall  set  another  seal,  and  shall  appoiot 
any  one  whom  he  likes,  to  guard  them  diinng  fivo  days ;  and 
if  the  master  of  the  house  be  absent  during  a  longer  time,  he 
shall  take  with  htm  the  wardens  of  the  city,  and  so  make  his 
aeareh,  opening  the  sealed  property  as  well  as  the  utiseiiled» 
and  then,  together  with  tho  members  of  the  fiunUy  and  th« 
wardens  of  the  city,  he  shall  seal  them  up  again  as  they  were 
before*  There  shall  be  a  limit  of  time  In  tlie  case  of  disputed 
tilings,  and  he  who  has  had  |x>s8ession  of  them  during  a  certain 
time  shjdl  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  disturbed.  This  shall  nat| 
however,  apply  to  houses  and  lands  ;  but  if  a  man  has  any 
other  possessions  which  he  has  used  and  openly  ithof  m  in  the 
city  and  in  tlie  agora,  and  no  one  has  put  in  a  claim  to  theiBi» 
and  the  other  says  that  ho  was  looking  for  the  goods  at  the 
time,  and  the  owner  is  proved  to  have  made  no  ooncealmenti 
if  they  have  continued  for  a  year,  tlie  one  having  tlie  goods 
and  the  other  looking  for  them*  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
claim  them  aA^^r  the  expiration  of  a  year ;  or  if  ha  does  not 
use  or  show  the  lost  property  in  the  market,  Imt  only  in  the 
oountry,  and  no  one  offers  himself  as  the  owner  duriug  five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the  rlaim  shall  be 
barrtnl  forever  after;  or  if  he  uses  them  in  the  city,  but  in  his 
own  house,  then  the  appointed  time  of  claiming  the  goods  shall 
!mj  tliree  years,  or  ten  years  if  he  has  them  in  the  country  in 
private*  And  if  he  has  them  In  another  land*  there  shall  be 
no  limit  of  time  or  prescription,  and  whenever  any  one  &idi 
them  he  may  claim  them* 

If  any  one  prevents  another  by  force  from  being  present  at 
a  tnaly  whether  a  principal  party  or  his  witnesses  i  if  the  wit- 
ness presented  be  a  slare,  whether  his  own  or  belonging  to 
anotlier,  tlie  suit  shall  be  incomplete  and  invalid ;  but  if  he 
who  is  prevented  be  a  freeman,  besides  the  suit  lieing 
incomplete  the  other  who  has  prerested  him  shall  be 
mprisou^i  for  a  year,  and  may  be  made  a  slave  by  any  oot 
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mho  pleases.  And  if  anj  one  hinders  bj  force  a  competitor  in 
(^miiastic  or  muBic^  or  some  other  sort  of  contest,  &om  being 
present  at  the  contest,  let  him  who  has  a  mind  inform  the 
judges  of  the  contest,  and  they  shall  liberate  him  who  is  desir- 
ous of  contending ;  and  if  they  are  not  able^  and  he  wlio  hiu* 
:  ders  the  other  from  contending  wins  the  prize,  then  they  shall 
r^ve  the  prize  of  victory  to  him  who  is  prevented,  and  inscribo 
him  as  the  conqueror  In  any  temples  which  he  pleases,  and  ho 
who  hinders  the  other  shall  not  be  permitted  to  tnake  any 
cfiering  or  inscription  having  reference  to  that  contest,  and  ha 
ahall  be  liable  for  the  injury  done,  whether  he  be  defeated  or 
whether  he  conquer. 

If  any  one   knowingly  receives   anything  which  has  been 

Rtolen,  he  shall  undergo  the  same  ptmishment  as  the  thie^  and 

(If  a  man  receives  an  exile  he  shall  be  punished  with  death- 

I  £very  man  should  regard  the  friend  and  enemy  of  the  state;  as 

I  his  own  friend  or  enemy  ;  and  if  any  one  makes  peace  or  war 

'  with  any  on  his  own  account,  and  without  the  authority  of  the 

^  etate,  he  shall  in  like  manner  undergo  the  penalty  of  death. 

And  if  any  fraction  of  the  city  declare  war  or  peace  ag^unst 

any,  the  generals  shall  indict  the  authors  of  this  prooeedingi 

and  if  they  are  convicted  death  shall  be  the  penalty.     Those 

who  serve  their  country  ought  to  serve  without  receiving  giitay 

and  there  ought  to  be  no  excusing  or  approving  the  eaying, 

**  Men  should  receive  gifts  as  the  reward  of  good,  but  not  ijf 

evil  deeds ;  *"  for  to  know  what  is  good  and  to  persevere  it^ 

what  we  know  is  no  easy  matter.     The  safest  course  is  to  obey 

the  law  which  says,  *^  Do  no  service  for  a  bribe ; "  and  let  him 

who  disobeys,  if  he  be  convicted,  simply  die.     With  a  view  to 

taxation,  and  for  many  reasons,  every  man  ought  to  have  hia 

property  valued :  the  tribesmen  ought  to  bring  in  a  reginter  of 

the  yearly  province  to  the  wardens  of  the  country,  that  in  Uui 

way  there  may  be  two  valuations ;  and  the  public  officers  may 

use  annually  whichever  on  consideration  they  deem  the  best, 

whether  they  prefer  to  take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole 

value,  or  of  the  annual  revenue,  after  subtracting  what  is  paid 

So  the  common  tables. 

Touching  offerings  to  the  gods,  the  moderate  man  should 
offer  moderate  ornaments.  Now  the  land  and  the  hearth  of 
Che  house  of  all  men  is  sacred  to  all  gods  ;  wherefore  let  no 
man  dedicate  a  second  shrine  to  the  gods.  In  other  cities* 
gold  and  ^ver,  whether  pcdseased  by  private  persons  or  ij) 
VOL.  IV.  to 
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who  10966,  with  the  exception  of  mere  DecoMAiies,  allor  tho  Fotm 
have  lieeo  announced  bj  the  herald  in  the  hearing  of  the  jud^oa, 
Autl  when  the  month  arriveis  following  the  momh  b  wliich  tbt 
courts  are  sitting  (uuloss  the  gainer  of  the  suit  haa  been  pr^ 
vioufllj  i»atiiiflo(i),  the  court  shall  follow  up  the  case,  and  hazid 
aver  to  the  winner  the  goods  of  the  loser ;  but  tf  the^  find  that 
he  hafl  not  the  means  of  paying,  and  the  sum  deficient  ta  not 
le«i  than  a  drachma,  the  insolvent  person  ahall  not  havo  any 
right  of  going  to  law  with  any  other  man  until  he  haTO  aatb- 
lied  the  debt  of  the  winning  party ;  but  other  persona  ahalt  itOl 
have  the  right  of  bringing  mx\»  against  him.  And  if  any  ono 
jStJi^T  he  is  oondemned  refuses  to  acknowledge  tiie  authority^ 
rhtch  oondemned  him,  let  the  magistmtea  who  are  thas  dis* 
prived  of  their  authority  bring  him  before  the  court  of  the 
guardians  of  tho  law,  and  if  he  be  cast,  let  him  be  pnnlsberi 
with  death,  as  a  subverter  of  the  whole  state  and  of  the  laws. 

Thus  is  tt  man  born  and  brought  up  and  begets  and  brings  up 
his  own  children,  and  \\m  his  share  of  dealings  with  other  men, 
and  suffers  if  he  has  done  wrong  to  any  one,  and  receives  satia* 
faction  if  he  has  been  wronged,  and  so  at  tho  appointed  time, 
undpr  the  dominion  of  the  laws,  he  grows  old,  anil  meets  his 
end  in  the  onler  of  nature*  Concerning  lite  deaij  of  either  sex, 
the  religious  oeremoniee  which  may  fittingly  bo  performed, 
whether  appertaming  to  the  gods  of  the  under  world  or  of  tliia, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  interpreters  with  absolute  authority* 
Their  sepulchres  are  to  be  in  places  which  are  not  cultivated* 
and  there  shall  be  no  monuments  to  tliem,  citlier  large  or  small, 
but  they  shall  occupy  that  part  of  the  country  which  ts  naturally 
adapted  for  receiving  and  concealing  the  Ixidies  of  the  dead  with 
a»  little  hurt  as  possible  to  the  living.  No  man,  llTing  or  dead, 
shall  deprive  the  living  of  the  sustenance  which  the  earth«  our 
mother,  is  naturally  inclined  to  bear  to  them.  And  let  not  the 
mound  bo  piled  higher  tlian  would  be  the  work  of  five  men  com- 
plet4?d  in  live  days ;  nor  shall  the  stone  which  is  placed  over  the 
spot  be  larger  than  would  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  praises  of 
the  dead  included  in  four  heroic  lines.  Nor  shall  the  laying-aat 
of  tlie  dead  continue  for  a  longer  time  than  is  suflicient  to 
di&^inguLsh  between  him  who  is  in  a  trance  only  and  him 
who  is  really  dead,  and  speaking  generally,  the  tliinl  ilay  after 
Bath  Trill  be  a  fair  time  for  carrying  out  tlie  body  to  i  he  sopul- 
lire.  Now  we  must  believe  the  legislator  when  he  tells  ui 
that  the  soul  it  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  body,  and  thai 
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sren  in  lifb  what  m^es  each  one  of  us  to  be  what  we  are  » 
onlj  the  soul ;  aud  that  the  body  followB  os  about  in  the  likeneaB 
of  each  of  ua,  and  therefore,  when  we  are  dead^  the  bodiea  of 
the  dead  are  rightly  Baid  to  be  oar  shades  or  images ;  for  that 
the  true  mod  immortal  being  of  each  one  of  us  which  is  called 
the  sou]  goes  on  her  way  to  other  gods  —  that  before  them  shi* 
may  give  an  account  — an  inspiring  hope  to  the  good,  but  rer^ 
terrible  to  the  bad,  as  the  laws  of  our  £sthers  tell  us,  which  also 
lay  that  not  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  helping  a  man  aA 
ter  he  is  dead.  But  the  living  —  he  should  be  helped  by  all  his 
kindred  I  that  while  in  life  he  may  be  the  holiest  and  justest  of 
men,  and  after  death  may  have  no  great  mna  to  be  purdshed  in 
tlie  world  below.  If  this  be  true,  a  man  ought  not  to  waste  his 
substance  under  the  idea  that  all  this  lifeless  mass  of  flesh  which 
18  in  process  of  burial  is  connected  with  Mm ;  he  should  con* 
sider  that  the  son,  or  brother,  or  the  beloved  one»  whoever  he 
may  be,  whom  he  thinks  he  is  laying  in  the  earthy  has  gone 
away  to  complete  and  fulfill  his  own  destiny,  wad  that  his  duty 
is  rightly  to  order  the  present,  and  to  spend  moderately  on  the 
lifeless  altar  of  the  gods  below.  But  the  legislator  does  not 
intend  moderation  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  meanness*  I^et 
the  law,  then«  be  as  follows :  The  expenditure  on  the  entire 
funeral,  of  him  who  is  of  the  highest  class,  shall  not  exceed  ^x^ 
minae  ;  and  for  him  who  is  of  the  second  class,  three  miuae ;  and 
for  him  who  is  of  the  third  class,  two  minae ;  and  for  him  who  is 
of  the  fourth  class  one  mina  will  be  a  Bur  limit  of  expense. 
The  guardians  of  the  law  ought  to  take  especial  care  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent ages  of  life^  whether  childhood  or  manhood,  or  any  other 
age.  And  at  the  end  of  all,  let  there  be  some  one  guardian  of 
the  law  presiding,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  d^ 
daoeaaed  to  sujierintend,  and  let  it  be  glory  to  him  to  fhlfiU  well 
and  with  moderation  the  offices  of  the  dead,  and  a  discredit  to 
him  if  they  are  not  well  fulfilled*  Let  the  layingout  and  other 
ceremonies  be  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the  lawgiver  who 
IS  also  a  citiien  may  concede  something  to  custotn.  It  would 
be  monstrous  to  command  any  man  to  weep  or  abstain  from 
weeping  over  the  dead,  but  he  may  forbid  cries  of  lamen*  «** 
tatio[i,  and  not  allow  the  voice  of  the  mourner  to  be  heard 
outside  tfie  house ;  also,  he  may  forbid  the  bringing  of  the  dead 
body  into  tlie  open  streets^  or  the  processions  of  mourners  in 
the  strnets,  and  muy  require  that  before  daybreak  they  should 
tie  outaide  the  cify.     Let  these,  then,  hf^  our  laws  relating  ta 
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Kuch  matterB,  imd  lot  him  who  obeys  be  free  from  penalty ;  but 
be  who  disobeyft  even  a  single  guardi/in  of  the  law  RhiUl  \m  puo- 
bhed  by  tliem  all  in  a  fitting  peniUty.  Other  modes  of  burial, 
or  again  of  denial  of  burial^  which  is  to  be  refused  in  the  case 
of  robbers  of  temples  and  parricides  and  the  like,  ha-^e  beeo 
describod  and  embodied  in  the  preceding  laws^  ao  that  qow  oat 
work  of  legislation  is  pretty  near  an  end  $  but  in  all  cases  tbl 
end  does  not  consist  in  doing  something  or  acquiring  somethiaf 
or  building  somcUiing,  but  the  end  ahoold  be  considered  to  be 
attained  and  llniilly  accomplished^  when  we  have  provided  for 
the  perfect  and  lasting  continuance  of  our  institutions ;  until 
then  the  work  is  incomplete. 

OU,  That  Is  very  good»  Stranger ;  but  I  wish  you  would  tail 
me  more  clearly  what  your  meaning  is  in  saying  this- 

Ath,  O  ClelniaSt  miiuy  things  of  old  time  were  well  said  and 
sung ;  and  the  saying  about  the  Fates  was  one  of  them. 

Clf*  What  is  that  ? 

Ath*  The  saying  that  Lachesis  or  the  giver  of  the  Iota  is  th« 
first  of  them,  and  that  Clothe  or  the  weaver  is  the  second  of 
them*  and  that  Atropos  or  the  unchanging  one  is  the  third  of 
them  \  and  that  she  is  the  preserver  of  the  things  which  are 
wovitn  [which  may  be  compared  in  a  figure  to  the  welding 
power  of  fire],  working '  an  unchangeable  force  in  them.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  thlngt  which  in  a  state  and  government 
give  not  only  health  and  salvation  to  the  body,  but  law^  or 
rather  preservation  of  the  law  in  the  soul,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
take n,  this  seems  to  be  still  wanting  in  our  laws  ;  we  have  still 
to  see  how  we  can  implant  in  them  this  irreversible  power. 

OSE9.  That  will  be  a  great  matter,  if  there  is  any  way  of  dis* 
icferiug  how  such  a  power  can  be  implanted  in  anything. 

Aih.  But  that  is  not  impossible ;  so  much  I  can  quite  clearly 
see. 

Oh.  Then  let  us  not  think  of  desisting  until  we  have  im* 
part«ad  this  c|tiiility  to  our  laws  ;  for  it  is  ridiculous,  after  a  great 
deal  of  lubor  has  been  spent,  to  place  a  thing  at  last  ou  an  in* 
•ecure  foundution, 

Meg,  \  approve  of  your  suggestioUf  and  am  quite  of  the  sam« 
mind  with  you. 

CT<j.  Very  good :  And  now  what,  according  to  yoU|  is  to  lii 
She  salvation  of  our  government  and  of  these  laws,  and  how  li 
Jus  to  be  ftlfected  ? 
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^K  A^  Were  we  not  saying  that  there  must  1>e  in  our  city  a 
^^H  fiotindl  which  waB  to  be  of  this  sort :  Ten  of  the  oldest  q^. 
I         ^ardians  of  the  law,  and  all  those  who  have  obtained 

|)rizefl  of  virtue,  were  to  meet,  and  the  councU  was  also  to  in- 
clude those  who  had  visited  foreign  countries,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  something  that  might  be  of  use  in  the  preservation  of 
the  laws,  and  who  having  oome  safely  home,  and  having  been 
tested  in  these  same  matters,  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  to 
take  part  in  the  meeting;  each  of  the  members  was  to  select 
tome  young  man  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  him- 
lelf  judging  in  the  first  instance  whether  the  young  man  is 
worthy  by  nature  and  edueation,  and  then  introducing  him  to 
tho  others,  and  if  he  seem  to  them  also  to  be  worthy  he  was  to 
be  adopted  by  them ;  but  if  not,  they  are  forbidden  to  elect 
him,  and  still  more  is  he  forbidden  to  accept  their  nomination. 
The  meeting  of  the  councQ  was  to  be  held  early  in  the  morn* 
ijQg,  when  everybody  was  at  leisure  from  all  other  business, 
whether  pubUc  or  private,^ — something  of  that  sort  was  said  by 
us  before. 

Ck>  True. 

Atk*  Then  now  returning  to  the  coundl,  I  would  say  fiirther, 
_*  that  this  institution  having  all  the  required  conditions,  might 
save  us  all,  and  be  the  anchor  of  the  state,  if  let  down  into  the 
tea* 

Ck.   How  is  that  ? 

AtA,  Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  speak  the  truth  in  all  ear- 
nestnefis* 

Ok,  Well  said,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  fulfill  your  intention. 

Aih,  Know,  Cleinias,  that  every  work  has  a  savior,  as  of  the 
animal  the  life  and  the  head  are  the  chief  savior. 

Cie^  Once  more^  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Aih  Their  virtue  is  obviously  the  preservation  of  every  Ht» 
ing  thing? 

Ole.  How  b  that? 

Ath*  The  soul,  besides  other  things,  contains  mind,  and  the 
head,  besides  other  things,  contains  sight  and  hearing ;  and  the 
mind,  mingling  with  the  noblest  of  the  senses,  and  becoming  one 
with  thorn,  may  be  truly  called  the  salvation  of  all  things. 

Gie.  That  seems  reasonable. 

Aih*  Yes,  quite  retisonable ;  but  with  what  is  that  intellect 
toncemed  iwhich,  mingling  with  the  senses,  is  the  salvation  of 
ihtpi  in  stonuf  as  well  as  in  fair  weather?     In  the  shipi  is  nol 
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that  th«  tQind  of  tlie  pilot ;  and  the  tailors  aaituig  ^eir  per 
eepliooj  with  the  pilotiDg  mind,  presurve  themaelveA  and  tha 
Bhip  ? 

CU,  Very  true. 

AfL  We  do  not  want  manj  illustrations  about  such  matters 
let  us  take  the  example  of  armies*  What  aim  would  the  geD- 
era]  or  the  physician  purpose  to  himself,  if  he  were  seeking  to 
attain  salvation  ? 

Ok*  y^ry  good, 

Ath*  Does  not  the  general  aim  at  victory  and  superi* 
ority  in  war,  and  do  not  the  physician  and  his  undorUngi 
aim  at  producing  health  in  the  body  ? 

Cls*  Certainly. 

AtA*  And  a  physician  who  is  ignorant  about  the  body,  that 
ia  to  say,  who  kuows  not  that  which  we  just  now  caUed  health, 
jr  a  general  who  knows  not  victory,  or  aoy  others  who  aro 
ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  the  arts  which  we  meutiouedt  can* 
uot  be  said  to  have  understanding  about  aoy  of  the«e  matten  f 

Cle.  Impossible. 

Aih.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  state.  If  a  person  prorei 
to  be  igtionint  of  the  aim  to  which  the  staUssman  sliould  look? 
Ought  he  to  be  called  a  ruler  at  all ;  and  furtlier,  will  he  ever 
be  able  to  preaerYe  that  of  which  he  does  not  even  know  the 
aim  ? 

Ole,  Impossible. 

Ath.  And  therefore,  if  our  settlement  of  the  country  is  to  be 
perfect,  we  ought  to  have  some  Lnstttution,  whicli,  as  I  was  tay* 
jtig,  wiJl  tell  what  ia  the  aim  of  the  state,  and  will  inform  us 
how  we  are  to  attain  this,  and  what  law  or  what  man  will  ad- 
vise  us  with  that  view.  Any  state  which  has  no  such  institu* 
tlon  is  likely  to  be  devoid  of  mind  and  sense,  and  In  all  her 
iCtioDs  will  proceed  by  mere  chance. 

Cle.  \idTy  true. 

Ath.  In  which,  then,  of  the  parts  or  institutions  of  the  si 
ii  any  such  guardian  power  to  be  found.     Can  we  say  ? 

Ck*  I  am  not  quite  certmn.  Stranger  ;  but  I  have  a  auspicioti 
that  you  are  referring  to  the  assembly  which  you  just  now  said 
was  to  meet  at  night 

Ath,  Yoa  have  answered  rightly,  Cleinias  ;  and  we  must  as- 
sume as  the  argument  implies  that  this  council  possesses  all  vir 
tue;  and  the  beginning  of  virtue  is  not  to  make  mistaJtes  hf 
guessing  many  thingt,  but  to  look  at  one  thing,  and  on  thli  to 
ix  all  our  lums* 
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€&.  Quite  true* 

Ath,  Then  now  we  dhall  eee  why  there  is  DoUiIng  wonderful 
In  ftUtes  going  Mtray  —  the  reiuon  it  that  their  legi&lators  have 
iuch  different  aims,  nor  is  there  anjtliing  wonderful  in  some 
laying  down  as  their  rule  of  justice,  that  certain  individuals 
ihould  bear  rule  in  the  state,  whether  thej  be  good  or  had,  and 
others  that  the  citizens  should  be  rich^  not  caring  whether  they 
are  the  slaves  of  other  men  or  not.  The  tendent  j  of  otherst 
agaiji^  is  towards  fireedom^  and  some  legblate  with  a  view  to 
bath  at  once ;  they  want  to  be  at  the  same  time  free  and  the 
lords  of  other  states  ;  but  the  wisest  men,  as  they  deem  them* 
selves  to  be,  look  to  all  these  and  similar  aims,  and  there  is  no 
one  of  them  which  they  exclusively  honor,  and  to  which  ^^^ 
they  would  have  all  things  look. 

CU,  Then,  Stranger,  our  old  assertion  will  hold,  for  we  were 
saying  that  laws  generally  should  look  to  one  thing  only  ;  an  \ 
this,  as  we  admitted,  was  rightly  said  to  be  virtue. 

Atlu  Yes. 

(?/«.  And  we  sjud  that  virtUA  was  of  four  kinds  ? 

Aih.  Quite  true. 

C/d.  And  that  mind  was  the  leader  of  all  four,  and  to  her 
ihe  three  other  virtues  and  all  other  things  ought  to  have  regard. 

Atk,  You  follow  me  capitally,  Cleinias^  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  fdllow  me  to  the  end,  for  we  have  said  that  the  pilot,  and 
die  general,  and  the  physician  have  a  single  aim  to  which  they 
ought  to  look  ;  and  now  we  turn  to  the  statesman  and  are  about 
to  interrogata  him,  aa  though  he  were  a  living  man :  To  him 
we  say,  O  wonderM  being,  and  to  what  are  you  looking  ?  The 
physician  is  able  to  tell  his  single  aim  in  life,  but  you,  the  supe* 
rior,  as  you  declare  yourself  to  be  of  all  intelligent  beings,  when 
you  are  asked  are  not  able  to  telL  Can  you,  Megillos,  and 
you,  Cleinias,  say  distinctly  what  the  aim  of  the  statesman  la, 
in  return  for  the  many  explanations  of  things  which  I  have 
given  you  ? 

C/s.  We  cannot.  Stranger. 

Alh.  Well,  but  ought  we  not  to  desire  to  see  it,  and  to  see  id 
wltat  it  is  found  ? 

Cle*  For  example,  in  what  ? 

Atk.  For  example,  we  were  saying  that  there  are  four  Idnda 
cf  virtue,  and  as  there  are  Ibttr  of  them,  each  of  them  must  ba 
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Aih*  And  further,  all  four  of  tbem  we  call  one ;  for  we  iaj 
thftt  courage  m  a  virtue,  and  that  prudence  is  a  Tirtuo,  and  thfl 
amine  of  two  others,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  not  nmnj  but  one. 

Gie.  Certainly. 

Ath,  There  u  no  difficulty  in  fleeing  in  what  way  tho  two 
differ  iroxn.  one  another,  and  have  received  two  nanKS^  and  ao 
of  the  rest-  But  there  is  more  difficulty  in  explaining  why  we 
call  these  two  and  Uie  rest  of  them  hy  the  single  name  of  Tiitlia* 

CU.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  what  I  mean.  Let 
as  distribute  the  subject  into  questions  and  answers. 

Cie*  Once  more,  what  do  you  moan  ? 

Ath.  Do  you  aak  me  what  is  that  one  thing  which  I  call  tit 
Cue,  and  then  again  speak  of  as  two  —  that  is  to  say,  courage 
and  wisdom  ?  I  will  tell  3^ou  how  that  ooours :  One  of  them 
has  to  do  with  fear;  in  this  the  beasia  ahio  participate,  and 
quite  young  childroni  —  I  mean  in  courage;  for  a  courageous 
tOOlper  is  a  gifl  of  nature  and  not  of  reason.  Hut  without 
reason  there  never  has  lieen,  or  is,  or  wiU  he  a  wise  nml  under- 
standing soul ;  and  this  implies  that  courage  and  wisdom  are 
difibrent* 

Ck,  Tliat  is  true* 

Ath,  I  have  now  told  you  in  what  way  the  two  are  dlf* 
ferent,  and  do  you  in  retuni  toll  me  in  what  way  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  Conceive  of  me  as  unking  you  in  what 
way  the  four  are  one,  and  when  you  have  shown  that,  you  will 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  me  in  return  in  what  way  they  are  four ; 
and  then  let  u*3  proceed  to  inquire  whether*  in  the  case  of  things 
which  have  a  name  and  also  a  definition  u)  them,  true  knowl- 
edge consists  in  knowing  the  name  oidy  and  not  the  definition? 
Can  he  who  Is  good  for  anything  be  ignorant  about  great  and 
glorious  matters  without  discredit? 

&e,  I  suppose  not 

Ath,  And  is  there  anything  greater  to  the  legislator  and  the 
guardian  of  tlie  law,  and  to  him  who  thinks  that  he  excels  all 
9ther  men  in  virtue,  and  has  the  rewards  of  virtues,  than  these 
irery  qualities  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  —  courage,  tern 
perance,  wisdom,  justice  ? 

CU,  How  can  there  be  anything  greater  ? 

AiL  And  ought  not  the  interpreters,  the  teachers,  the  law- 
givers^  the  guardians  of  others  to  excel  all  other  men,  and  per- 
fectly to  show  him  who  desires  to  learn  and  know»  or  whose 
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evU  actions  require  to  be  pmufilied  and  reproved,  wLat  is  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice  —  shall  the  teadier  be  some  poet  who 
may  find  his  way  into  the  city,  or  some  chance  instractor  of 
youth  who  professes  to  be  better  than  him  who  has  won  the 
palm  in  every  virtue  ?  And  can  we  wonder  that  when  the 
guardians  are  not  adequate  in  speech  or  action,  and  have  no  ad- 
equate knowledge  of  virtue,  the  city,  being  unguarded,  ahouM 
experience  the  common  fate  of  cities  in  our  day? 

CU*  That  is  not  wonderfuL 

Ath.  WelL,  then,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  what  are  we  to 
io  ?  How  can  we  provide  our  guardians  with  a  more  excellenl 
virtue  in  speech  or  action  than  is  usual,  or  in  what  way  can  our 
city  be  truly  likened  to  the  head  and  senses  of  rational  beings 
because  possessing  such  a  gtiardian  power? 

CU,  What,  Stranger,  is  the  meaning  of  (Ms  comparison  ? 

AiJt,  Do  we  not  see  diat  the  city  is  the  trunk,  and  are  nofc 
the  younger  guardians,  who  are  chosen  for  their  natural  gifUi 
placed  in  the  head  of  the  state,  having  their  souls  all  full  of 
eyes,  with  which  they  look  around  the  whole  city?  They 
keep  watch  and  hand  over  their  perceptions  to  the  memoryi 
and  inform  the  elders  of  all  that  happens  in  the  city ;  ^^^ 
and  those  whom  we  compared  to  the  mind,  because  they 
have  many  wise  thoughts  —  that  is  to  say,  the  old  men  —  tAke 
counsel,  and  making  use  of  the  younger  men  as  their  mimstera, 
and  advising  with  them ;  in  this  way  both  together  truly  pre-^ 
serve  the  whole  state :  Shall  this  be  the  order  of  our  state,  or 
shall  we  have  some  other  order  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  all 
alike  the  owners  of  the  state,  and  not  merely  individuals  among 
them  who  have  had  the  most  careful  training  and  educadon  ? 

CU,  That,  my  good  sir»  is  impossible. 

Ath*  Then  we  ought  to  proceed  to  some  more  exact  training 
than  that  which  has  preceded. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And  must  not  that  of  which  we  are  in  need  be  tba 
one  to  which  we  were  just  now  alluding? 

CZf.  Very  true. 

AtL  Did  we  not  say  that  the  workman  or  guardian,  if  ha 
be  perfect  in  every  respect,  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  see 
the  many  aims,  but  he  should  press  onward  to  the  one  which 
he  should  know,  and  knowing,  order  all  things  with  a  view  to 
that? 

Ot.  True. 
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Ath*  And  can  any  one  haye  a  more  exact  waj  of  oonfltd^iing 
Ct  contemplating  anything^  than  the  bdug  able  to  look  at  one 
U<)a gathered  from  many  difierent  things? 

C7-e.  Perhaps. 

Ath.  Not  "perhaps,'*  but  "ye»,  truly,**  my  good  «ir,  U  tlie 
Hght  answer.  There  never  has  been  a  inter  method  thmi  thia 
iiscovered  by  any  man. 

Ck.  I  bow  to  your  auUiority,  Stranger :  let  lu  prooeed  itt 
the  way  which  you  propose. 

Ath.  Then,  as  would  appear,  we  must  compel  the  guardlana 
of  our  divine  state  to  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  what  that 
principlo  is  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  four  —  the  aame,  aa  w» 
ifflnn,  in  courage  and  in  temperance,  and  in  justioe  and  in  pru* 
deuce,  and  which  being  one,  we  call  as  we  ought  by  the  single 
name  of  virtue.  To  this,  my  friends,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
hold  &fit,  and  not  let  go  until  we  have  sufBctendy  explained 
what  tliat  is  to  which  we  are  to  look,  whether  to  be  regarded 
as  one  or  aa  a  whole,  or  as  both,  or  in  whatever  way.  Are  we 
likely  ever  to  be  in  a  virtuous  condition,  if  we  cannot  tell 
whether  virtue  ia  many,  or  four,  or  one  ?  Certainly,  if  you 
will  take  our  advice,  we  shall  in  some  way  contrive  that  thia 
principle  has  a  place  amongst  us;  but  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  that  we  should  let  the  matter  alone,  we  will. 

Cle*  We  must  not,  Stranger,  I  swear  by  the  God  of  atran* 
gers  that  wo  must  not ;  for  in  our  opinion  you  speak  most  trdyt 
but  we  should  like  to  know  how  you  will  aooompllsh  your  por- 
poae. 

^gg        Ath,  W^t  a  little  before  you  ask  that ;  and  let  us,  first 
of  all,  be  quite  agreed  with  one  another  that  the  purpott 
has  to  be  accomplished. 

Ok.  Certainly,  if  that  is  possible. 

Ath*  Well,  and  about  the  good  and  the  honorable,  are  we  to 
take  the  same  view  —  that  each  of  them  are  many,  but  thai 
our  guardians  are  to  regard  them  as  in  some  sense  one  ? 

Cle.  We  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  in  what  sense* 

Ath.  And  are  we  only  to  consider  that,  and  be  unable  to  eel 
flbrth  our  conceptions  in  words  ? 

Ok,  Certainly  not ;  that  would  be  the  state  of  a  slave. 

AfL  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  all  good  iiiaii,^^ 
that  the  true  guardians  of  the  laws  ought  to  Iqlow  their  tmtk 
and  to  be  able  to  interpret  them  in  words,  and  carry  them  o«l 
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b  action,  judging  of  what  is  and  of  what  is  LOt  well,  accuiding 
lo  nature  ? 

Qe.  Certainly. 

Aih*  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  gods  one  of  the  noblest 
•orts  of  knowledge;  to  know  that  they  are  and  know  how 
great  is  their  power,  as  far  as  in  man  lies  ?  We  do  indeed  ex- 
case  the  majority  of  mankind,  who  only  follow  the  Toice  of  the 
laws,  but  refuse  to  admit  as  guajdiAns  any  who  do  not  labor  ta 
obtain  every  possible  evidence  that  there  is  respecting  the  gods  i 
they  are  forbidden  and  not  allowed  to  choose  as  a  guardian  of 
the  law,  or  to  place  in  the  select  order  of  virtue,  him  who  is 
not  an  inspired  man,  and  has  not  labored  at  these  things. 

Cle*  It  is  certainly  just,  as  you  say,  that  he  who  is  indolent 
about  such  matters  or  incapable  should  be  rejected,  and  that 
tiungt  honorable  should  be  put  away  from  him. 

AA^  Are  we  assured  that  there  are  two  things  which  lead 
men  to  believe  in  the  gods^  as  we  previously  staled  ? 

aU.  What  are  they  ? 

Atk,  One  is  the  argument  about  the  soul,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  —  that  it  is  the  eldest  and  most  divine  of 
all  things,  to  which  motion  attaining  generation  gives  perpetual 
existence ;  the  other  was  an  argument  from  the  order  of  motion 
of  the  heavens,  and  of  all  things  of  which  the  mind  that  or- 
dered the  universe  is  the  author.  If  a  man  look  upon  the 
world  not  lightly  or  foolishly,  there  was  neyer  any  one  so  god- 
less who  did  not  experience  an  effect  opposite  to  that  g-- 
which  the  many  imagine.  For  they  think  that  those  who 
landle  these  matters  by  the  help  of  astronomy,  and  the  accom- 
panying arts  of  demonstration,  may  become  godless  ;  because 
they  see,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  things  happening  by  necessity, 
and  not  by  an  intelligent  will  accomplishing  good. 

Ck,  But  what,  then,  is  the  fact  ? 

AJth*  Just  the  opposite  of  that  opinion  which  once  previdled 
among  men,  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  without  soul*  Even  at 
that  time  men  wondered  about  them,  and  tiiat  which  is  now 
.iscertained  was  then  conjectured  by  those  who  attained  exact 
knowledge  of  them  —  that  if  they  had  been  things  without  soul, 
and  had  no  mind,  they  could  never  have  moved  according  to 
such  exact  calculations ;  and  even  at  that  time  some  ventured 
to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  mind  was  the  orderer  of  all  things 
^at  there  are  in  heaven*  But  these  same  persons,  again  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  the  soul,  which    they  concelvod    to    be 
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fomtgpt  and  Dot  older  than  the  bodj^once  more  ovenurued  thi 
QniTeney  or  rather*  T  fihould  Ray,  theniselves,  for  what  thej  saw 
before  their  eyes  in  heaveu,  all  appeared  to  be  full  of  stone*, 
and  earth,  and  many  other  lifeless  bodies,  which  divided  be- 
tween them  the  cauiei  of  the  world.  Such  studies  gave  rise  to 
much  fitheUm  aad  perplexity,  and  the  poets  took  oocaaioa  to  be 
abusive, — comparing  the  philosophers  to  she-dogSt  uttering  vain 
bowlings,  and  saying  other  nonsense  of  the  same  sort.  But 
IsoWt  aa  I  said^  the  case  is  reversed* 

C^.  How  is  that? 

Ath,  No   man  can  be  a  true  worshipper  of  the  gods  who 
does  not  know  tbese  two  principles  —  that   the   soul    is    the 
eldest  of  all  things  which  are  born,  and  is  immortal  and  rules 
over  all  bodies ;  moreover,  as  I  have  now  said  several  timcji, 
he  who  has  not  contemplated  the  iniud  of  nature  which  is  said  J 
to  exist  in  the  stars,  and  acquired  the  previous  knowledgf%  and] 
f^oeu  the  coaiiection  of  them  with  music,  and  hannouiiKed 
all  with  laws  and  institutions,  is  not  able  to  give  a  reaaon  of  1 
•uch  things  as  have  a  reason.    And  he  who  is  unable  to  acquire  ' 
this  in  addition  to  the  ordiniiry  virtues  of  a  citizen,  cani 
hardly  lie  a  good  ruler  of  a  whole  state ;  but  he  should  I 
be  the  subordinate  of  other  rulers.     Wherefore,  Cleinias  and] 
Mcgillus,  let  us  consider  whether  we  may  not  add  to  all  the] 
other  laws  which  we  have  discussed  this  furtljer  one, —  that! 
tlie  nocturnal  assembly  of  tlie  magistrates!  which  has  also  beonj 
associated  with  im  in  our  whole  scheme  of  education,  shall  be] 
a  guard  set  according  to  law  for  the  salvation  of  the  stat^i 
Shall  wo  propose  this? 

Ck.  Certainly,  my  good  &iend,  we  will  make  that  addit]on« 
if  possible* 

Ath.  I>et  us  strive  to  the  utmost  that  we  may  succeed  in 
this  ;  I  shall  be  eager  to  give  you  aaaistance.  Of  these  matters 
I  have  had  much  ejtperience,  and  have  often  considered  them, 
and  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  be  able  to  find  others  who  will  ako 
help. 

Ole,  I  agree,  Stranger,  that  we  should  proceed  along    the 
road  in  which  God  is  guiding  ua  ;  and  how  we  can  pi 
rightly  hsa  now  to  be  invetftigated  and  explained, 

Ath*  O,  McgilluB  and  Cleinias,  about  these  matters  we 
not  legislate  further  until  the  city  is  established ;  when   tliat  is 
lone,  then  we  will  determine  what  authority  the  dtixeus  shaL 
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Ittre  of  their  own  \  but  the  explanation  of  bow  this  U  all  to  bt 
ordered  would  only  be  given  rightlj  in  a  long  dlacoorse. 

OEe.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  F 

Aik,  In  the  first  place,  a  liat  would  have  to  be  made  out  of 
those  who  by  their  ages  and  studies,  and  dispositioQa  and  hab- 
it8f  are  weU  Btted  for  the  duty  of  a  guardian.  In  the  next 
place,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  discover  themselves  whal 
they  ought  to  learn,  or  become  the  disciple  of  one  who  haa 
already  mode  the  discovery.  Furthermore,  to  write  down  the 
times  at  which,  and  during  which,  they  ought  to  receive  the 
aeveral  kinds  of  instruction,  would  be  a  vain  thing  ;  for  the 
learners  themselves  do  not  know  what  is  learned  to  advantage 
until  the  knowledge  which  ts  the  result  of  learning  has  found  % 
place  in  the  soul  of  each.  Hence  what  relates  to  these  matters, 
although  they  would  not  be  truly  said  to  be  secret,  might  be 
said  to  be  incapable  of  being  stated  beforehand,  because  when 
Stated  they  would  have  no  meaning, 

Ofe.  What  then  are  we  to  do,  Stranger,  under  these  drcum 
stances? 

Ath*  There  is  a  proverb  of  universal  application  which  may 
also  be  applied  to  us :  We  must  risk  the  whole  constitution  on 
the  chance  of  throwing  thrice  six  or  thrice  ace,  and  I  am  will* 
ing  to  share  with  you  the  danger  of  stating  and  explaining  «^^ 
to  you  my  views  about  education  and  nurture,  which  is 
the  question  coming  to  the  surface  again :  The  danger  is  not  a 
slight  or  ordinary  danger,  and  I  would  advise  you,  Cleinias,  in 
particular,  to  see  to  the  matter ;  for  if  you  order  rightly  the 
fity  of  the  Magnetes,  or  whatever  name  Grod  may  give  it,  you 
will  obtain  the  greatest  glory ;  or  at  any  rate  you  will  be 
thought  the  most  courageous  of  men  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. Dear  companions,  if  this  our  divine  assembly  can  only 
be  established,  to  them  we  will  hand  over  the  city ;  none  of 
:he  present  company  of  legislators,  as  I  may  call  them,  would 
hesitate  about  that.  And  the  state  will  be  perfected  and  be- 
come a  waking  reality,  which  a  little  while  ago  we  attempted 
to  create  as  a  dream  and  in  idea  only,  mingling  together  rea^u 
and  mind  in  one  image,  in  the  hope  that  our  citizens  might  be 
duly  mingled  and  rightly  edu<»ted;  and  being  educated,  and 
dwelling  in  the  citadel  of  the  land,  might  become  perfect  ^lard- 
ians,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  in  all  our  previous  life,  for 
their  saving  virtue* 

Dear  Cleiaiast  after  all  that  has  been  said,  either  we 
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mult  deUun  the  Strmngery  and  bj  suppUettums  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  waji  make  him  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  dtj,  or 
we  mufit  ^ve  up  the  undertaking. 

Qe.  That  ib  very  tme,  Megillui ;  and  yon  maat  joui  with 
me  in  de^^tning  hinL 

JKy.  }wilL 
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It  ieeinf  iiopossible  to  teparmte  hy  anj  exmd  line  th«  ^onlM 
writiii^i  of  Plato  from  the  spurioiis.  The  only  external  eTldenca  to 
them  utiieh  tfl  of  much  ralue  1b  thnt  of  Aiiftotle ;  for  the  Alcxan* 
dilan  cat&lo^es  of  a  centaiy  later  include  manifeit  fbrgoHiHi.  And 
leveral  of  the  citations  of  Arbtotle  omit  the  DAine  of  Plato,  and 
iome  of  them  omit  the  name  of  the  dtnlo^ua  fitxn  which  thejr  af» 
taken.  Prior,  however,  to  the  inquhy  about  tiie  wiittnp  of  a  pai^ 
ticatar  author,  general  cooiiderations  which  equally  aSeot  all  itri- 
dence  to  the  gcnuineneaa  of  andeot  writbgi  are  the  following : 
Shorter  works  are  mori  likelj  to  have  been  forged,  or  to  hare  r^ 
ceived  an  erroneouB  design  ation^  than  longer  ooea ;  and  wHlie  kl&di 
of  compoftitioo,  inch  as  epistles  or  paneg/rical  oratiofiti  m  mom 
liable  to  suspicion  than  others ;  those,  again,  which  hare  a  taflte  of 
•ophistTf  in  them,  or  the  ring  of  a  later  age,  or  the  sUgfater  eharao- 
ter  of  a  rhetorical  exerdae,  or  in  which  a  motiTe  or  some  affinity  ta 
spurious  writings  can  be  detected,  or  which  seem  to  have  or1<^nated 
In  a  name  or  statement  leallj  oecniring  in  tome  classical  author,  are 
also  of  doabtfhl  credit ;  whUe,  peribape,  there  is  no  instance  of  aaf 
andent  writing  pro'ved  to  be  a  fiirgerf ,  whieh  combines  great  eacel- 
lence  with  considerable  leiif^  A  realty  great  writer  would  hare 
an  object  in  ^thering  his  works  on  Flaio ;  and  to  the  Ibrger  or  tmi* 
latofi  the  ''tiicnuy  hack"  of  Alejujidria  and  Atfaeaa,  the  godi  did 
Bod  g^sat  crigMial  genius.  Further  in  attempting  to  balaooe  the 
•▼ideBoe  ibr  and  againat  a  Platonic  Dfalogoe,  we  must  aoC  br^pBi 
ibafc  the  ibtm  of  the  Flalooie  writhig  wai  oomaon  to  aereral  of  hia 
contaBporaneiL  Aeacbhias^  Euclid,  Phaedoi  Avtistbeaca,  and  in  the 
oezi  geaeradoB  Ariitotley  are  all  mM  to  hawm  eompoped  dhdogaeiy 
and  therdbre  mistakea  may  ha^e  aometimei  hsppeaed.  Oiiek  tlta^ 
^ure  in  the  diM  eeatoiy  bdfare  ClirlsCp  vm  afaaosl  aa  fetmauw 
as  our  own,  aad  witlioai  the  salepmnla  of  i^golar  poblioatioB,  m 
priolia^  er  hinilin^  er  eren  ot  amlteel  liliBik 
laigl  waa  aalAuaQy  attffbnIaQ  to  a  ksowa  wrtMar 
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uid  oplnioDi  of  the  mmter  with  those  of  his  schakn.  To  %  latet 
Pktomst,  the  difimooe  between  Fkfeo  md  his  ImiUiors  wsj  not 
peroeptibte  tt  to  ourtelTei.  The  Me&orftbUhi  of  Xeoophoo,  a&d 
the  Diftlogues  of  Fkto^  are  but  a  part  of  a  considermble  Sooralio 
literature  which  has  passed  away.  And  we  must  ocmilder  how  we 
should  regard  the  question  of  the  genulaenMs  of  a  particular  writ* 
b|f,  if  this  lost  literature  had  beea  preferred  to  ut. 

^lese  considerations  lead  us  to  adopt  the  following  criteria  of 
genuineness :  (1)  That  is  most  certainly  Plato's  which  Aristotle  at- 
tribatcs  to  liim  by  namOi  which  (2)  is  of  considerable  length,  of  (S) 
great  excellence,  and  also  (4)  in  liarmony  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Platonic  writinp.  But  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  has  variooa 
degrees  of  itnportance.  Those  writings  wliich  he  dtes  without  mail* 
turning  Plato,  under  their  own  names,  e.  g.  the  Hippiaa»  Uie  fUaeral 
oratioDf  the  Phoedo^  etc.«  have  an  inferior  degree  of  endence  in 
Iheir  faror.  Ihey  may  hare  been  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  writ- 
lags  of  Another^  idthough  b  the  case  of  really  great  works,  «*  ^.  the 
Phaedoi  this  is  not  credible ;  those  again  which  are  quoted  but  not 
namedt  are  stiii  more  defective  in  their  oxtumal  cre<lentials«  There 
may  be  also  a  possibility  that  Aristotle  was  mistaken,  or  may  hare 
egofused  ihts  master  and  his  scholars  in  the  case  of  a  short  writing; 
but  tlils  is  inconceivable  about  a  more  important  work,  e.  g,  the 
Laws,  especially  when  we  remember  that  he  was  living  at  Athens, 
and  a  fiisquenter  of  the  groves  of  the  academy,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Plato's  life.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  all  his 
numerous  citations  irom  the  Platonic  writings,  he  never  attributei 
any  passage  found  in  the  extant  dialogues  to  any  one  but  Plato. 
And  lastly,  we  may  remark  that  one  or  two  great  writings,  such  as 
the  Parmenidet  and  the  Politicus,  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  Aris- 
totelian (I)  credentials  may  be  fairly  attj-ibuted  to  Plato,  on  the 
ground  of  (2)  length,  (3)  excellence,  and  (4)  accordance  with  tha 
general  spirit  of  his  writings. 

Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  we  appear  to  arrive  at  the  ooi^ 
elusion  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the  writings  which  have  ever  been 
ascribed  to  Plato,  are  undoubtedly  genuine.  There  is  another  portion 
of  them,  including  the  Epistles,  the  Epinomis,  the  Diulogues  rejected 
by  the  ancients  Uiemseives,  namely  the  Axiochus,  De  justo,  De  vir- 
vute,  DemodoGus,  Sisyphus,  Eryxias,  which  on  grounds,  both  of  in* 
ternal  and  external  evidence,  wu  are  able  with  equal  certainty  to 
reject*  But  there  still  remains  a  small  portion  of  which  we  are  iin^ 
able  to  aflinn  either  that  they  are  genuine  or  spurious.  They  may 
nave  been  written  in  youth,  or  possibly  like  the  works  of  soma 
palnten,  may  be  partly  or  wholly  the  compositions  of  scholars ;  or 
Ihaj  may  have  been  the  writings  of  some  contemporary  transferred 
by  accident  to  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Plato,  or  of  some  Pl^ 
lonist  in  the  iMzt  generation  who  aapired  to  imitate  his  master.    Kofi 
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ferou]ldf  eitlieT  of  language  or  philoaoplij  we  ahoald  Ughtlf 
m.  Some  dififeronce  of  style,  or  Inferiority  of  executioiw 
Istency  of  thougbti  can  hardly  be  oonsidered  declsiTe  of 
their  fipurioua  character.  For  who  alwayv  does  justice  to  his  own 
powers,  or  writes  with  equal  care  at  all  times  ?  Certainly  not  Plato, 
who  exhibits  the  greatest  differences  in  dramatic  power^  in  the  for- 
mation of  sentences,  aiid  in  the  use  of  wordsi,  if  his  earUer  writing 
are  compared  with  his  later  ones,  say  the  Flrotagoras  or  Phaedruf^ 
with  the  Laws.  Or  who  can  be  expected  to  Ounk  always  like  hint- 
self  during  a  period  of  authorship  extending  over  abore  fifty  years,  in 
an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity,  aa  weU  ai  of  political  and  liter- 
ary transition  ?  Certainly  not  Plato,  whoM  earlier  writings  arc  sep- 
arated from  his  later  ones  bj  at  wide  an  interval  of  philosophical 
ipeculatiOQ  as  that  which  separatea  hb  later  writings  from  Aiia- 
totle. 

The  works  of  Plato  which  have  been  translated  in  the  Appendix, 
as  appearing  to  have  the  next  claim  to  genuineness  among  the 
Platonic  writings,  are  the  Lesser  Hippias,  the  First  Alcibiades,  the 
Menexenus,  or  funei^  oration*  Of  these,  the  Leaser  Hippias  and 
the  funeral  oration  are  cited  by  Aristotle ;  the  first  in  the  Metaphys- 
icsy  iv.  2d,  5,  the  latter  in  the  Bhetoric,  iiL  14,  11.  Neither  of 
them  are  expressly  attributed  to  Plato,  and  in  his  citation  of  both  of 
them  he  seems  to  be  referring  to  paasagee  in  the  extant  dialoguea. 
From  the  mention  of  **  Hippiaa"  in  the  singular  by  Aristotle,  we 
may,  perhaps,  infer  that  he  waa  unacquainted  with  a  second  dialogue 
bearing  the  same  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  existence  of 
ft  Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias,  and  of  a  First  and  Second  Alcibiadea^ 
doea  to  a  certain  extent  throw  a  doubt  upon  both  of  them.  Though 
a  very  clever  and  ingenious  work,  the  Lesser  Hippias  does  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  anything  beyond  the  power  of  an  imitator,  who  was 
also  a  careful  student  of  the  earlier  Platonic  writings,  to  in  rent. 
The  motive  or  leading  thought  of  the  dialogue  may  be  detected  in 
Xen.  Mem.  iv.  3,  31,  and  there  is  no  similar  instance  of  a  **  motive  "^ 
In  an  undoubted  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  is  taken  from  Xenophon* 
On  the  other  hand«  the  upholders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue 
will  find  in  the  Hippias  a  true  Socratic  spirit ;  they  will  eontpare 
the  lo  as  being  akin  both  in  subject  and  treatment;  they  will  urge 
llie  authority  of  Aristotle  ;  and  they  will  delect  in  the  treatment  of 
tiie  Sophist,  in  the  satirical  reasoning  upon  Homer,  in  the  rtductw 
ad  akturdum  of  the  doctrine  that  vice  is  ignorance,  traces  of  a 
Platonic  authorship^  In  reference  to  the  la^  point  we  are  doubts 
ibl,  aa  in  some  of  the  other  dialognee,  whether  the  author  is  aseert^ 
Ing  or  overthrowing  the  paradox  of  Socrates,  or  merely  following 
the  argument  **  whither  the  wind  blowe.'*  That  no  conclusion  is  ar 
4ved  at  la  also  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  earlier  di» 
The  resemblances  or  imitations  of  the  Gorgias,  Protagoraa 
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nod  EutHydemaB,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  llippini, 
with  certAinty  be  adduced  on  either  side  of  the  argnnKint. 

The  MenexcnuB  or  funeral  oration  is  cited  bj  AristoUe,  and  it  in* 
e^rciting  M  tupplying  an  example  of  the  manner  in  whirsh  the  or»» 
tort  praiaed  **  the  AthenianB  among  the  Atheniana***  &]alfying  pei^ 
font  and  datea,  and  casting  a  veil  over  the  gloomter  eventi  ol 
Atlienian  hi(»tory<  It  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  Thuc>'dide0,  and  was,  perhapa,  intended  to  nval  that  great 
work.  If  genuine>  the  proper  place  of  thu  Mcueitenus  would  be  at 
the  end  of  the  Phaedrus.  The  tatirical  opening,  aod  the  conclud- 
ing wonls,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  earlier  dialogues ;  the 
oration  itself  is  prof^ssedlf  a  mimetio  work,  like  the  speeches  In  the 
Phaedrus,  and  cannot  therefore  be  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
other  writings  of  Plato.  The  fnoera]  oration  of  Perioles  is  expressljr 
mentioned  in  the  Phaedrus^  and  this  may  have  suggested  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  same  manner  that  the  Cleltophon  appears  to  be  sn;^ 
(jested  by  the  slight  mention  of  Oeitophon,  and  his  attachment  to 
Thraaymachns  in  the  Bepubllc,  cp.  465  A ;  and  the  Theagea  by  the 
mention  of  Theagea  in  the  Apology  and  Republic  ;  or  as  the  Second 
Alcibiadea  seems  to  be  (bunded  upon  the  text  of  Xenophon,  Mem. 
I.  8f  1*  A  similar  taste  for  parody  appears  not  only  in  the  Phaedmi, 
but  in  the  Protagoras,  in  the  Symposium,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  Parmen ides. 

To  these  two  doubtfbl  writings  of  Plato  I  have  added  the  Fbvt 
Aloiblades,  which,  of  all  the  disputed  Dialogues  of  Plato,  han  the 
greatest  merits  and  is  a  work  of  somewhat  greater  length,  thoo^ 
not  venHed  by  the  testimony  of  Ari^otle,  and  greatly  at  variance 
with  tli«  Symposium  in  the  de»cripUon  of  the  relations  of  Socrataa 
and  Aicibiades.  Like  the  two  preceding  works,  if  genuine  it  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Plato.  The  motive  of  the 
piece  may,  perimps,  be  found  in  that  passage  of  the  Sympofium  in 
which  Aicibiades  describes  himself  aa  self-oonvietBd  by  the  words  of 
Socrates,  316  B,  C.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  dispara^ 
bg  manner  In  which  Schleiermacher  has  spoken  of  this  diabgti& 
At  the  same  time,  the  lesson  imparted  appears  to  be  simple^  a:  d  thft 
Irony  more  transparent  than  in  the  undoubted  Dialogues  of  Plata 
We  know,  too,  that  Aicibiades  was  a  favorite  thesi^  and  thmt  at  least 
Sve  or  bIx  dialogues  bearing  this  name  passed  current  in  antiquity, 
ind  are  attribnted  to  contemporaries  of  Socrates  and  Plato  In  the 
intire  absence  of  real  external  evidence  (for  the  catalogues  of  ch« 
Alexandrian  librarians  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy) ;  and 
(2)  in  the  absence  of  the  highest  marks  either  of  poetical  or  philo- 
sophical excellence ;  and  (3)  considering  that  we  have  express  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  contemporary  writings  bearing  tike  name 
sf  Aicibiades,  we  are  compelled  to  suspend  our  judgment  on  the 
|enainess  of  the  extant  dialogue. 
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Neither  at  this  point»  nor  at  an j  other,  do  we  propose  to  draw  an 
absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  genuine  and  spurious  writings 
of  Plato.  They  fade  off  imperceptiblj  finom  one  class  to  another. 
There  may  have  been  degrees  of  genuineness  in  the  Dialogues  them- 
selves, as  there  are  certainl^r  degrees  of  evidence  hy  which  they  are 
supported.  The  traditions  of  the  oral  discourses  both  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  ma^r  have  formed  the  basis  of  semi-Platonio  writings ;  some 
of  them  ma^r  be  of  the  same  mixed  character  which  is  apparent  in 
Aristotle  and  EGppocrates,  although  the  form  of  them  is  different. 
The  three  Dialogues  which  we  have  offered  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
criticism  of  the  reader  ma^r  possibly  be  spurious ;  that  is  an  altem»* 
tive  which  must  be  frankl^r  admitted.  Nor  can  we  maintain  of  some 
other  Dialogues,  such  as  die  Parmenides,  and  the  Sophist,  and  Polit- 
icus,  that  no  considerable  objection  can  be  urged  against  them, 
though  greatly  overbalanced  hj  the  weight  (chiefly)  of  internal 
evidence  in  their  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Greater  Hippias  and  the  Cleitophon  may  be 
genuine.  The  nature  and  object  of  these  send-Platonic  writings 
require  more  careful  study  and  more  comparison  of  them  with  one 
another,  and  with  forged  writings  in  general,  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, before  we  can  finally  decide  on  their  character.  We  do  not 
consider  them  all  as  genuine  until  they  can  be  proved  to  be  spuri- 
ous, as  is  often  maintained  and  still  more  often  implied  in  this  and 
similar  discussions ;  but  should  say  of  some  of  them,  that  they  are 
neither  proven  nor  unproven  until  further  evidence  about  them  can 
be  adduced.  And  we  are  as  confident  that  the  Epistles  are  spurious, 
as  that  the  Republic,  the  Timaeus,  and  the  Laws  are  genuine. 

On  the  whole,  not  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  writings  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Plato,  if  we  exclude  the  works  rejected  by  the 
ancients  themselves,  can  be  fairly  doubted  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  allow  that  a  considerable  change  and  growth  may  have  taken 
place  in  his  philosophy,  ^lat  sixteenth  debatable  portion  scarcely 
in  any  degree  affects  our  judgment  of  Plato,  either  as  a  thinker  or  a 
writer,  and  though  suggesting  some  interesting  questions  to  the 
•dwlar  and  critie,  is  of  little  importance  to  the  general  reader. 
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Tbk  Leaser  Hlppias  may  be  compared  with  the  earlier  DialogoM 
iif  FlatOy  io  which  the  contrast  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  is  most 
rftronglj  exhibited.  Hippias,  like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  though 
^wHf  if  Tain  and  boastful ;  he  knows  all  things ;  he  can  make  any- 
ihtii^  including  his  own  clothes ;  be  Is  a  manufaetorer  of  poems  and 
declamations,  and  abio  of  seal-rings,  shoes,  strigils ;  his  girdle  which 
he  has  woven  himself  is  of  a  finer  than  Persian  quality.  He  is  a 
rainer,  lighter  nature  than  the  two  great  Sophists  (cp.  Prota^,  314, 
337),  but  of  the  same  character  with  them,  and  equally  impatient 
of  the  short  cut-and^thrust  method  of  Socrates,  whom  he  endeavotrs 
to  draw  Into  a  long  oration.  At  last,  he  gets  tired  of  being  defeated 
at  every  point  by  Socrates,  and  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  piroeeed 
(compare  Thrasymacbus,  Protagoras,  Callicles,  and  others,  to  whom 
the  same  reluctance  is  ascribed)* 

Hipptas  like  Protagoras  has  common  sense  on  his  side,  when  he 
argues,  citing  passages  of  the  Diad  in  support  of  his  view,  that 
Homer  intended  Achilles  to  be  the  bravest,  Odysseus  the  wisest  of 
the  Greeks.  But  he  is  easily  overthrown  by  the  superior  dialectics 
of  Socrates,  who  pretends  to  show  that  Achilles  is  not  true  to  his 
word,  and  that  no  slmOar  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in  Odysseus. 
Hippias  repliea  that  Achilles  unintentionally  but  Odysseus  iotentioi>- 
ally  speaks  fklsehood^  But  is  It  better  to  do  wrong  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  t  Socrates  relying  on  the  analogy  of  the  arts  main- 
tains the  former,  Hippias  the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives.  All  this 
*s  quite  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  who  is  very  far  from  mak- 
ng  Socrates  always  azgue  on  the  side  of  truth.  The  ovcr^reason- 
mg  on  Homer,  which  is  of  oourae  satiricid,  is  also  in  the  spirit  of 
Plato.  Poetry  turned  logic  is  more  ridiculous  than  "  rhetoric  turned 
logic,"  and  equally  fallacious.  There  were  reasoner*  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times,  who  could  never  receive  the  natural  ini- 
presBioa  of  Homer,  or  of  any  other  book  which  they  read.  The 
argument  of  Socrates,  in  which  he  picks  cut  the  apparent  inconsia- 
tencies  and  discrepancies  in  the  speech  and  actions  of  Achilles,  and 
the  Enal  paradox,  "  that  he  who  b  true  is  also  false/*  remind  us  of 
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the  explanation  of  Fittacna  in  the  Protagoraf,  and  of  dmOar  na* 
■oningf  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bepublic  The  diierepanciei  whidi 
Socratet  ditcoven  in  the  wordi  of  Achilles  are  perhaps  as  great  as 
those  discovered  by  some  of  the  modem  separatists  of  the  Homerie 
poems. 

At  last,  Socrates  haying  canght  ffippias  in  the  toils  of  the  vol- 
untarj  and  involuntary,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  wandering 
about  in  the  same  labyrinth;  he  makes  the  reflection  on  himseli 
which  others  would  make  upon  him  (op.  Protagoras,  Mub  JinJ),  Hf 
does  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  a  difficultj,  but  he  wonders  at 
Hippias,  and  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  the  titnatkiOf 
when  ordinarf  men  like  himself  can  no  longer  go  to  tlM  wiaa  i 
hetaoi^bjr 


LESSEE  HIPPIA8, 


FEB80K8    OF   THE   DIALOOUZ. 
Etmioirs^  Soo&ATSt^  Hippiaa. 

Ettd.  \\}  HY  are  yoa  silent,  Socrates,  after  the  magnifi*   «^ 

'  T  csent  display  which  Hipplas  has  been  makiag? 
Why  da  you  not  either  refote  his  wordsi  if  he  eeeniB  to  yon  to 
have  been  wrong  in  any  pointy  or  join  with  us  in  oommending 
him  ?  There  is  the  more  reason  why  you  should  speak,  be* 
cause  we  are  now  alone,  and  the  atidleuce  is  confined  to  those 
who  may  £urly  claim  to  take  part  in  a  philosophical  discussion. 

SocrcUes.  I  should  much  like,  Eudicus,  to  question  Hipplas 
about  what  he  was  just  now  saying  of  Homer*  I  have  heard 
your  father,  Apemantus,  declare  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  b  a 
finer  poem  than  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  degree  that  Achillei 
was  a  better  man  than  Odysseus  ;  for,  as  he  said,  Odysseus  ii 
the  central  figure  of  the  one  poem  and  Achillea  of  the  other. 
Kow,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Hippias  has  no  objection  to  tell 
me,  what  is  his  opinion  about  these  two  heroes,  and  which  of 
them  be  maiTi^^^^nf  to  be  the  better ;  he  has  already  told  us  in 
his  exhibition  many  things  of  various  kinds  about  Homer  and 
divers  other  poets* 

£ucL  I  am  sure  that  Hipplas  wiU  have  no  objection  to  an- 
swer anything  that  you  ask  him  ;  tell  me,  Hippias,  if  Socrates 
asks  you  a  question,  will  you  answer  him  ? 

Bippicu,  Indeed,  Eudicus,  I  should  be  strangely  inconsistent 
if  I  refused  to  answer  Socrates,  when  at  each  Olympic  festival, 
as  I  went  up  from  my  house  at  Ells  to  the  temple  of  Olympia, 
where  all  the  Hellenes  were  assembled,  I  continually  professed 
my  willingness  to  perform  any  of  the  exhibitions  which  I  had 
prepared,  and  to  answer  acy  questions  which  any  one  had  lo 
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Soc*  Trdy,  Hipplas,  a  lutppy  mao  are  you,  If  at  6T«iy 
Olympic  festiviiJ  you  hare  such  an  eDCouragiDg  opinion 
of  your  own  powers  when  you  go  op  to  the  temple.  I  doabi 
whether  any  muscular  hero  would  be  as  fearless  and  confident 
hi  offering  his  body  to  the  oombat  at  Olympian  aa  you  are  in 
offering  your  mind* 

Utp.  And  with  good  reason «  Socrates;  for  since  tlie  day 
when  I  first  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  1  neyer  found  any 
one  who  was  my  superior  lo  anything. 

So€*  What  an  ornament^  Hippias,  will  the  reputation  of  your 
wisdom  be  to  the  city  of  Klis  and  to  your  parents  t  But  to 
retnm  :  what  Aq  you  say  of  Odysseus  and  Achilles  ?  Which 
of  the  two  IB  the  better  of  them  ?  and  in  what  particular  doef 
either  surpass  the  other?  For  when  you  were  exhibiting  in 
public  and  company  was  in  the  room,  though  I  could  not  follow 
you,  I  did  not  like  to  ask  what  you  meant,  because  there  were 
other  people  present^  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  question  might 
interrupt  your  exhibition.  But,  now  that  there  are  not  Ml 
many  of  us»  and  my  friend  Eudicus  bids  me  ask«  I  wish  yon 
would  tell  me  what  you  were  saying  about  these  two  heroes, 
so  tliat  I  may  dearly  understand ;  how  did  you  distingiiish 
them  ? 

Hip.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure,  Soorates,  in  explainuig  to 
you  more  clearly  than  I  could  in  public  my  views  about  theta 
and  also  about  other  heroes.  I  say  that  Homer  intended 
AchiDes  to  be  the  bravest  of  those  who  went  to  Troy,  and 
Nestor  tlie  wisest,  and  Odysseus  the  wiliest. 

Sac.  O  rare  Uippias,  will  you  be  so  good  aa  not  to  laugh, 
If  I  find  a  difficulty  in  following  yoo,  and  repeat  my  qtiesdoni 
several  times  over  ?     Please  to  answer  me  kindly  and  gently. 

Hip,  I  should  be  greatly  ashamed  of  myseU^  Soorates,  if  I^ 
who  teach  others  and  take  money  of  them,  could  not,  when  I 
was  asked  by  you,  answer  in  a  civil  and  agreeable  manner* 

Soe,  Thank  you :  the  fact  is,  that  I  seemed  to  understand 
what  you  meant  when  yon  said  that  the  poet  intended  Achilles 
to  be  the  bravest  of  men,  and  also  that  he  intended  Nettor  to 
be  the  wisest ;  but  when  you  said  that  he  meant  Odysaeoi  to 
be  the  wiliest,  I  must  oonfesa  that  I  could  not  understand  what 
you  said.  WiU  you  tell  me,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  under- 
stand you  better ;  has  not  Homer  marie  Achilles  equally  wily  t 

Hip*  Certainly  not,  Socrates ;  he  is  the  most  straightforward 
ff  mankind,  and  in  the  passage  called  the  Prayers,  when  ht 
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m&kei  them  talkii^  with  one  another,  Adulles  U  supposed  hj 
the  poet  to  saj  to  Odysseus :  — 

**  Son  of  Lwrte«,  ipnnig  from  baifCOf  cnSij  Odjrtw,  I  wiO  ipiak  oot    5^ 
pl*iitlr  Uw  word  which   1  intMsd  to  a«t,  ind  wbieh  X  b<li«TO  will  be  acetmi- 
pJinhi-ii,     For  I  hat«  bicn  lUce  Ui«  fptitt  of  dMtbf  who  tbbki  od«  thlug  wnA.  mjt 
juiutlier.     But  I  will  ipeak  th*t  whiob  thall  be  tooompliihed.*' 

Now,  in  these  yerses  he  clearly  Indicates  the  character  of  the 
two  meu  ;  he  shows  Achilles  to  be  true  and  simple,  and  Odys- 
seus to  be  wiJy  and  false  ;  for  he  supposes  Achilles  to  be  ad^ 
dreaaing  Odysseus  in  these  lines. 

Soe.  Now,  Hippias,  I  think  that  I  understand  your  meaniog; 
when  you  say  that  Odysseus  is  wily,  you  clearly  mean  that  he 
is  Mie? 

iEp.  Exactly,  Socrates,  and  that  is  the  character  of  Odysseus, 
IS  represented  by  Homer  in  many  passages  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Soe*  And  Homer  must  be  presumed  to  have  meant  that  the 
true  man  is  not  the  same  as  the  false  ? 

Hip*  Of  course,  Socrates. 

Soe,  And  is  that  your  own  opinion,  Hlppias  ? 

Hip*  Certainly  ;  how  can  I  have  any  other  ? 

Soc.  Well,  then,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  asking  Homer 
what  he  meant  in  these  verses  of  his,  let  us  leave  him ;  but  as 
you  are  a  friead  of  his,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  his  cause,  will 
you  answer  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  him  ? 

Hip,  I  will ;  ask  shortly  anything  that  you  like- 

Soc*  Do  you  say  that  the  &lse  like  the  sick  have  no  power 
to  do  things,  or  that  they  have  power  to  do  things  ? 

Hip*  I  should  say  that  they  have  power  to  do  many  things, 
and  in  particular  to  deceive  mankind. 

Soc.  Then,  according  to  you,  they  are  both  powerful  and 
way,  are  they  not  ?  And  are  they  wily,  and  do  they  deceive 
ky  reason  of  their  simplicity  and  folly,  or  by  reason  of  their 
cunning  and  a  certain  sort  of  prudence  ? 

Hip*  By  reason  of  their  cimning  and  prudence,  I  should  say. 

Sbc  Then  they  are  prudent^  I  suppose  ? 

Hip*  That  they  are  —  ^erj. 

Soe.  And  If  they  are  prudent,  do  they  know  or  do  they  not 
know  what  they  do? 

Hip*  Of  course,  they  know  very  well  indeed ;  and  that  is 
why  they  do  mischief  to  others. 

Soc.  And  having  this  knowledge,  are  they  ignorant,  or  are 
Jior  wise? 
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Btp.  Wlse»  cerUunlj ;  ftt  least,  in  to  fiir  as  Uiey  oia  deceits 

ggg        5i9r.  Stopf  and  let  tw  recall  to  mind  what  jou  ars  aaj« 

iDg ;  are  you  not  saying  that  the  false  are  powcrf^tl  and 

prudent  and  knowing  and  wise  in  those  things  about  which  they 

are  false  ? 

Hip*  That  U  what  I  am  saying. 

Soc*  And  the  true  are  difierent  &om  the  hke ;  and  tha  tro* 
and  the  ^ilse  are  the  very  opposite  of  eaeh  oihftr  ? 

/ftp.  That  ia  my  view. 

Sq€>  Then,  according  to  your  viewt  St  woold  seem  that  tlit 
fiiise  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  poweHiil  and  wise  ? 

Jiip.  Assuredly. 

Soe,  And  when  you  say  that  the  fabe  are  powerfhl  and  wise 
in  so  far  sa  they  are  fiilse,  do  you  mean  that  they  have  or  have 
not  the  power  of  uttering  their  falsehoods  if  they  like  ? 

ffip^  I  mean  to  say  that  they  have  the  power, 

Soe^  In  a  word^  then ;  the  ^se  are  they  who  are  wise  and 
have  the  power  to  speak  falaely  ? 

^p.  Yes, 

Sac.  Then  a  man  who  haa  not  the  power  of  speaking  Mselj 
and  is  ignorant  cannot  be  &Ue  ? 

Ifip>  You  are  right- 

Soe,  And  every  man  has  power  who  does  that  which  he 
wishes  at  the  time  when  he  wishes :  I  am  not  speaking  in  any 
special  case  of  his  being  prevented  by  disease  or  something  of 
that  sort,  but  I  am  speaking  generally,  aa  I  might  say  of  you, 
that  you  are  able  to  write  my  name  when  you  like.  Would 
you  not  call  a  man  able  who  could  do  that  ? 

lEp,  Yes. 

tSoe*  And  tell  me,  Hippias,  are  you  not  a  skiMil  calculator 
and  arithmetician  ? 

Jiip,  YeSf  Socrates,  assuredly  X  am. 

Sac,  And  if  some  one  were  to  ask  you  what  is  the  sum  of  S 
multiplied  by  700,  you  would  tell  him  the  true  answer  to  a  mo- 
nent,  if  you  pleased  ? 

inp.  Certainly,  I  could. 

Sac.  Is  not  that  because  you  are  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  men 
m  these  matters  ? 

Hip,  Yes. 

Sac*  And  are  you  only  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  men,  and  no* 
also  the  best  in  these  matters  of  calculation  in  which  yovi  art 
hn  ablest  and  wisest  ? 
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JKp.  To  be  6iir6f  SocrataSf  I  am  the  best. 

Socn  And  you  would  be  the  be«t  able  to  tell  the  truth  abonl 
these  matters,  woold  ^oo  not  ? 

Hip*  Ye««  I  ehould. 

Soc.  And  could  jrou  speak  Calsehoods  about  them  equally 
well  ?  I  most  beg,  Hipptas,  that  you  will  answer  me  with  the 
game  firankueas  and  magnanimity  which  jou  have  hitherto 
shown.  If  a  perBoa  were  to  ask  you  what  is  the  sum  of  9 
multiplied  by  70O,  would  you  not  be  the  best  teller  of  a  false- 
hood, having  always  the  power  of  speaking  falsely  as  you  hare 
of  speaking  truly,  about  these  same  matters,  if  you  wanted  to 
tell  a  &lsehood^  and  not  to  answer  truly  ?  Would  the  ^„j 
Ignorant  man  be  better  able  to  tell  a  falsehood  in  matters 
of  calculation  than  you  would  be»  if  you  chose  ?  Might  he  not 
sometimes  stumble  upon  the  truth,  when  he  wanted  to  tell  a 
Kie^  because  he  did  not  know,  whereas  you  who  are  the  wise 
man«  if  you  wanted  to  tell  a  lie  would  always  and  uniibrmly 
Ue? 

Bip*  Yea ;  you  are  quite  right  in  that* 

Soc.  Does  the  £dse  man  tell  lies  about  other  thinga,  but  not 
about  number,  or  when  he  is  making  a  calculation  ? 

Hip.  To  be  sure ;  he  would  speak  Msely  about  number  as 
about  aU  other  things. 

Soc,  Then  may  we  further  assume,  Hipptas,  that  there  are 
men  who  are  false  about  calculation  and  number  ? 

Hip*  Yes. 

Soc,  Who  can  they  be?  For  you  have  i^ready  admitted 
tliat  he  who  is  false  must  have  the  ability  to  be  &lse  r  you  saidt 
as  you  will  remember,  that  he  who  is  unable  to  be  &lse  will 
Dot  be  false* 

Hip.  Yes,  I  remember,  that  was  certainly  said- 

Soe*  And  were  you  not  yourself  just  now  shown  to  be  beal 
able  to  speak  falsely  about  calculation  ? 

Hip.  Yes ;  that  was  also  said. 

Soc,  And  are  you  not  likewise  said  to  speak  truly  about  cal- 
culation ? 

Hip*  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  is  not  the  same  person  able  to  speak  both  wisely 
and  truly  about  calculation  ?  And  tha^^  person  is  he  who  la 
good  at  calculation  or  the  arithmetidaii  ? 

Hip*  Yes. 

Soc*  WhO|  then,  HippiaSf  is  discovered  to  be  fklse  at  calcul*^ 

T«w  tr.  ii 
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tioQ  ?   h  bo  aot  the  good  man  f   For  the  good  man  is  the  Mm 
man,  aad  he  is  the  true  mao. 

Hip.  That  IB  evident 

Soc,  Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  tlie  same  mnn  is  Iklie  and 
ftlao  true  about  the&e  matters  ?  And  the  true  maa  ia  doI  a 
whit  better  than  the  false ;  fur  indeed  he  U  the  Bame  wilb 
him  and  not  tlie  very  opposite,  as  you  were  just  now  Lamgioii^* 

Ifip,  That  appears  to  be  the  case  in  that  instance. 

Soc*  Shall  we  examine  other  instances? 

Hip.  Certainly,  if  you  are  disposed. 

^4?.  Are  you  not  also  skilled  in  geometry  ? 

Hip*  I  am. 

Soe,  Well»  and  does  not  the  same  hold  in  that  ?     Is  not 
aame  person  best  able  to  speak  falsely  or  to  tpeak  truly  about 
diagrams ;  and  he  is  the  geometrician  ? 

Mp.  Yea 

Sac*  And  he  and  no  one  else  is  good  at  that  ? 

Hip,     Yes,  he  and  no  otie  else. 

Soc.  Then  the  good  and  wise  geometer  has  this  double 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  if  there  be  a  man  who  is  fkUe  aborat 
diagrams  the  good  man  will  be  the  man,  for  ho  is  ablo  to  be 
&lse  t  whereas  the  bad  was  unable,  and  for  this  reason  was  not 
fklse,  as  lias  been  acknowledged. 

Hip.  True. 

Soc.  Once  more  —  let  us  examine  a  tliird  case  ;  that  of  tlia 
astronomer,  in  whose  art,  again,  you,  Hippias,  are  a  stlU  gneator 
proAcieut  than  in  the  previous  arts  —  are  you  not  ? 

Hip,  Yes«  I  am. 

Sac,  And  does  not  the  same  hold  of  astronomy  f 
Hip.  True,  Socrates. 

Sac*  And  in  astronomy,  too,  if  any  man  be  able  to  si 
fidsely  he  will  be  the  good  astronomer,  but  he  who  is  not  able 
will  uot  speak  falsely,  for  he  has  no  knowledge. 

Hip.  That  appears  to  bo  true. 

Soc.  Then  in  astronomy  also,  the  same  man  will  bo  true 
fidse? 

Hip.  That  seems  to  be  ihe  case. 

Soc*  And  now,  Hippias,  consider  the  question  at  large 
all  the  sciences,  and  see  whether  the  same  priDciple  does  not 
always  hohL  I  know  that  in  most  arts  you  are  the  wisest  of 
men,  as  I  have  heard  you  boasting  in  the  agora  at  the  tables  of 
the  money-cbangersj  when  you  were  setting  farth  the  great  and 
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invkUe  Mores  of  your  wisdom ;  and  jou  ft&id  that  upoD  cod 
oocision,  when  you  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  all  that  jou 
liad  on  your  person  was  made  by  yourself  In  tho  first  place« 
there  was  your  ring  ;  you  began  with  that,  which^  you  sdcL  was 
of  your  own  workmanship,  and  that  you  could  engrave  rings  i 
and  you  had  another  seal  which  was  also  of  your  own  work- 
manship, and  a  strigil  and  an  oil  iSask,  which  you  made  your* 
self ;  you  said  also  that  you  had  made  the  shoes  which  you  had 
on  your  feet,  and  the  cloak  and  the  tunic ;  but  what  appeiared 
to  us  all  most  extraordinary  and  a  proof  of  singular  art  —  yon 
showed  us  the  girdle  of  your  tunic,  which^  you  said,  was  as  fine 
as  the  most  costly  Persian  ^bric,  and  of  your  own  weaving ; 
iDoreover,  you  said  that  you  came,  bringing  with  you  poems^ 
epic,  tragic,  and  dithyrambic,  as  well  as  prose  writtngs  of  the 
most  various  kinds  ;  and  you  said  that  your  skill  was  aleo  pro* 
eminent  in  the  arts  which  I  was  just  now  mentioning,  and  in 
the  true  principles  of  rhythm  and  harmony  and  of  orthography ; 
and  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  a  great  many  other  ac- 
complishments in  which  you  excelled.  I  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion your  art  of  memory,  which  you  regard  as  your  special 
glory,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  have  forgotten  many  other  things ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  only  look  to  your  own  arts  —  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  —  and  to  thos^  of  others  ;  and  tell  me,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  admissions  which  you  and  I  havo  made, 
whether  you  discover  in  any  department  of  art  that  the  true 
and  £ds6  are  different  and  not  the  same  —  I  include  any  sort  of 
wisdom  or  cunning,  or  however  you  please  to  call  them ;  q^q 
nay,  you  cannot,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  —  teU  me  if 
there  is. 

Hip,   I  cannot  tell  you,  Socrates^  without  consideration* 

Soc,  Nor  wiU  consideration  help  yon4  Hippias,  as  I  believe ; 
but  then  if  I  am  rights  remember  what  the  oonsequence  will  be. 

J^/>*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Socrates. 

Sac,  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  using  your  art  of  memory^ 
doubtless  because  you  think  that  such  an  acoomplishment  is  not 
needed  on  the  present  occasion.  I  will  therefore  remind  you  of 
what  you  were  saying :  were  you  not  saying  that  Achilles  was 
m  true  man,  and  Odysseus  fills©  and  wUt? 

^p,  Tes,  I  was  saying  that. 

Soc*  And  now  do  you  perc^uve  that  the  same  person  hai 
turned  out  to  be  false  as  well  as  true?  And  if  Odysaeus  m 
fiiise  he  m  alao  tmei  and  if  Achilles  is  ime  he  is  also  (abe,  and 
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the  two  men  are  not  different  from  one  anotlieri  bat  lihejr  ato 
the  same. 

Hip.  O  Socrates,  you  are  always  weaving  the  meebea  of  io 
Aliment,  selecting  the  moat  difficult  potnt^  and  fastening  upon 
rdetaib  instead  of  grappling  with  the  matter  in  hand  as  a  whole 
ae  now,  and  I  will  demonstrate  to  you,  if  you  wiU  allow 
me^  by  many  satisfiictory  proo&,  that  Homer  has  made  AehilJea 
a  better  man  than  Odysseus,  and  a  truthfiil  man  too ;  and  tly>l 
he  has  made  the  other  crafty,  and  a  teller  of  maoy  untruthsi 
and  infbrtor  to  Achilles.  And  then,  if  you  plca«e»  you  shall 
make  a  speech  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  prove  that  Ody»» 
sous  is  the  better  man ;  and  this  may  be  compared  to  mine,  and 
then  tlie  company  will  know  which  of  us  Is  the  better  speaker* 

Sac.  O  Hippias,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  wiser  than  I 
am.  But  I  have  a  way,  when  anybody  says  anything,  of  giv» 
ing  close  attention  to  him,  especially  if  the  speaker  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  wise  man ;  having  a  desire  to  understand,  I  question 
him,  and  I  examine,  and  analyze,  and  compare  what  he  sayst 
in  order  that  I  may  understand  ;  but  if  the  speaker  appears  to 
me  to  be  little  worth,  I  do  not  interrogate  him,  or  trouble  my- 
self about  him,  and  you  may  know  by  this  who  they  are  whom 
I  deem  to  be  wise  men,  for  you  will  see  that  when  I  am  talking 
with  a  wise  man,  I  am  very  attentive  to  what  he  says ;  and  I 
ask  questions  of  him,  in  order  that  I  may  learn,  and  be  improved 
by  him.  And  I  could  not  help  remarking  while  you  were 
speaking,  that  in  the  verses  which  you  recited  in  order  to  show 
that  Achillea  attacked  Odysseus  as  a  deoeiver,  I  thought  ymi 
must  be  wrong,  becauae  Odysaeas,  the  man  of  wiles,  is  new 
_^  found  to  tell  a  lie ;  but  Achilles  is  found  to  lie  wily  on  your 
own  showing.  At  any  rate  he  speaks  falsely  ;  for  ^rst  he 
utters  these  words,  which  you  just  now  repeated,  — 

**  Hi  It  balflfut  to  (M  wna  m  tbo  gaiei  of  dmth,  who  ihlnki  oq«  thing  mmI  my% 
mother. " 

And  then  he  says,  a  little  while  afterwards,  he  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  Odysseus  and  Agamemnon,  neither  will  he  remain 

at  Troy ;  but,  says  he,  — 

^  To-marrow,  when  I  b«fv  oflbrsd  mBtidem  to  Zeat  And  all  th«  godi,  I  will  iiw^ 
mj  ihipt  down  loto  the  d«ep,  and  will  l«d  ibtia  wall;  *iid  tii«a  jmi  ihaU  ms,  If  joe 
fam  m  mind*  tad  tf  tucb  things  an  ft  osra  to  jon,  «Aiij  in  tfa*  tncmiiig  my  tbipi 
•mOlan  enr  the  fiihj  HaUMpoot,  iiid  my  mni  m^vif  pulling  tilt  osr;  mad.  If  tka 
Ulnf triont  thAkar  of  tlk«  mxth  gixm  nw  a  good  rojAge,  oo  Um  lliinl  daj  I  thaiX  n^k 
Uw  rertUe  Pbthift." 

And  before  that,  whei  he  was  reviling  Agamemnon,  he  said»  <^ 
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to  ratam  bomt  in  tbi  hmked  tklyn  it  ^ 
tmn,  whOt  I  im  dbbooorMl,  nill  reoeii* 


MlalBVirtoPbtiibl  will  go^ 
!  Iia«r,  oor  do  I  think  th&t  joa 
tiohm  wid  «eAlUi/* 

But  although  on  that  occasion^  in  the  presence  of  the  whoto 
army,  he  said  this,  and  on  the  other  occasion  to  his  coropaniooSi 
he  appears  never  to  have  made  any  preparation  or  attemrt  to 
draw  down  tJie  ships,  as  if  he  had  the  least  intention  zi  <3 ailing 

Ikome  J  so  entirely  regardless  is  he  of  speaking  truth.  Now  1, 
Hippiaa,  origiualjy  asked  you  the  question,  because  I  was  in 
Doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  heroes  was  intended  by  the  poet 
to  be  the  best,  and  because  I  thought  that  both  of  them  were 
Ihe  best,  and  it  was  di^icult  to  decide  which  was  the  better  of 
Ihanif  not  only  in  respect  of  truth  and  falsehood,  but  of  virtue 
generally,  for  even  In  this  matter  of  speaking  the  truth  they 
are  much  upon  a  par* 

ffip.  In  that  you  take  a  wrong  view,  Socrates,  for  in  as  far 
as  Achilles  speaks  falsely  there  is  evidently  no  intention  on  his 
part  of  uttering  a  Msehood.  He  is  compelled  against  his  will 
to  remain  and  rescue  the  army  in  their  misfortune ;  but  when 
Odysseus  speaks  falsely  he  is  voluntarily  and  iDt^ntionally  false. 
4S<?c.  You,  sweet  Hippias,  like  Odysseus,  su-e  a  deceiver  your- 
self. 

Htp^  Certainly  not,  Socrates ;  what  makes  you  siiy  that  ?  „-. 
Soc,  Because  you  say  that  Achilles  does  not  speak  falsely 
from  design,  when  he  is  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  in  the  picture 
which  Homer  has  drawn  of  him,  a  master  in  the  art  of  false- 
hood, and  so  far  superior  to  Odysseus  in  lyiog  and  deception, 
that  he  dares  to  contradict  himself  and  Odysseus  does  not  find 
him  out ;  at  any  rate  he  does  not  appear  to  say  anything  !o  him 
rhich  would  imply  that  he  perceived  his  falsehood. 
Mp.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  Did  you  not  observe  that  afterwards,  when  he  is  speak- 
ng  to  Odysseus,  he  says  that  he  will  sail  away  with  the  early 
dawn ;  but  to  Ajax  he  tells  quite  a  different  story. 
Mp.  Where  is  that  ? 
Soe.  Where  he  says,  — 

*»  I  wSL  not  think  ftbout  bbodj  wwt  tmtil  the  •em  of  wartika  Priam,  lUfutnoni 
Hector,  oocDM  to  tbt  t«nU  and  ihips  of  the  Myrmidoni,  ftbughierlng  tbe  Argivn, 
^od  bumibg  Uie  ships  with  (ir&i  Mad  I  tusptci  tbiit  about  mf  tent  and  dark  akip, 
Hector,  altfao<i^  m^  ior  tU  batda,  wiU  jk  itajp  bJa  kand.'* 

Now,  do  you  really  think,  Hippias,  that  the  son  of  Thetia  and 
:he  pupil  of  the  sage  Chiron  had  such  a  bad  memory,  consider- 
ing that  be  had  been  assailing  liars  in  the  most  violeut  tenai 
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only  the  instant  before,  or  that  he  would  have  canied  lying  ae 
hr,  as  to  say  to  Odysseus  that  he  would  sail  away,  and  to  ^ai 
that  he  would  remain,  and  that  he  was  not  rather  practicing 
upon  the  simplicity  of  Odysseus,  and  thinking  that  he  would 
get  the  better  of  him  by  his  cunning  and  falsehood  ? 

ffip.  No,  I  do  not  think  that,  Socrates ;  but  I  believe  that 
Achilles  is  induced  to  say  one  thing  to  Ajax,  and  another  to 
Odysseus  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  whereas  Odyasenii 
whether  he  speaks  falsely  or  truly,  speaks  always  out  of  design. 

Soc,  Then  Odysseus  would  appear  after  all  to  be  better  than 
Achilles  ? 

Hip.  Certainly  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Why,  were  not  the  voluntary  liars  only  jost  now  shown 
to  be  better  than  the  involuntary  ? 

Hip.  And  how,  Socrates,  can  those  who  intentionally  err,  and 
voluntarily  and  designedly  commit  iniquities,  be  better  than  those 
g-^  who  err  and  do  wrong  involuntarily?  Surely  there  is  a 
great  excuse  to  be  made  for  a  man  telling  a  &lsehood,  or 
doing  ail  injury  or  any  sort  of  harm  to  another  in  ignorance. 
And  the  laws  are  obviously  far  more  severe  on  those  who  lie, 
or  do  evil  voluntarily,  than  on  those  who  do  evil  involuntarily. 

Soc,  You  see,  Hippias,  as  I  was  truly  saying,  how  pertina- 
cious I  am  in  asking  questions  of  a  wise  man.  And  I  think 
that  this  is  the  only  good  point  about  me,  for  I  am  full  of  de- 
fects, and  always  getting  wrong  in  some  way  or  other.  And 
this  is  proved  to  me  by  the  fact  that  when  I  meet  one  of  you 
who  are  famous  for  wisdom,  and  to  whose  wisdom  all  the  Hel- 
lenes are  witnesses,  I  am  found  out  to  know  nothing.  For 
speaking  generally,  I  hardly  ever  have  the  same  opinion  about 
anything  which  you  have,  and  what  proof  of  ignorance  can  be 
greater  than  to  differ  from  wise  men  ?  But  I  have  one  singu- 
lar good  quality,  which  is  my  salvation  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
learn,  and  I  ask  and  inquire,  and  am  very  grateful  to  those 
who  answer  me,  and  never  fail  to  give  them  my  gratefbl 
thanks  ;  and  when  I  learn  a  thing  I  never  deny  my  teacher, 
or  pretend  that  the  lesson  is  a  discovery  of  my  own  ;  but  I 
praise  his  wisdom,  and  proclaim  what  I  have  learned  from  him. 
And  now  I  cannot  agree  in  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  strongly 
disagree.  Well  I  know  that  this  is  my  own  fault,  and  is  a 
defect  in  my  character,  but  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
I  am ;  and  my  opinion,  Ilippias,  is  the  very  contrary  of  what 
you  are  saying.     For  I  maintain  that  these  who  hurt  or  injart 
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inkind,  Mid  speak  Mselj  and  deoeive,  and  err  voliuitarOj 
are  better  far  than  those  ^ho  do  Trrong  iiiYoliintarilj.  Sime- 
limes,  however,  I  am  of  the  opposite  opinion  ;  for  I  am  all 
abroad  in  my  ideas  about  this  matter,  and  my  perplexity  if 
obviously  ocoisioned  by  my  not  knowing.  And  jiist  at  this 
moment  I  am  in  a  crisis  of  my  disorder  at  which  tho&e  who 
err  voluntarily  appear  to  me  to  be  better  than  those  who  err 
involtmtarily.  And  I  should  ascribe  my  present  state  to  our 
previous  argument,  which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  in  gen* 
eral  those  who  do  wrong  involuntarily  are  worse  than  those 
who  do  wrong  voluntarily,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  you  will 
be  good  to  me,  and  not  refuse  to  heal  me ;  for  you  will  do  ma 
a  much  greater  benefit  if  you  cure  my  soul  of  ignorance,  than 
you  would  if  you  were  to  cure  my  body  of  disease.  I  «-« 
must,  however,  tell  you  beforehand,  that  if  you  make  a 
long  oration  to  me  you  will  not  cure  me,  for  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  follow  you ;  but  if  you  wiU  answer  me,  as  you  did  just 
now^  you  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  win  be  any  the  worse  yourself  And  I  have  some  daim 
upon  you  also,  O  son  of  Apemantus,  for  you  incited  me  to  con- 
verse with  Hippias ;  and  now,  if  Hippias  wiE  not  answer  md| 
you  must  entreat  him  on  my  behalf 

MudL  But  1  do  not  think,  Socrates,  that  Hippias  will  require 
any  entreaty  of  mine  ;  for  his  profession  is  that  he  will  refuse 
to  answer  no  man :  Did  you  not  say  that,  Hippias  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  I  did :  but  then,  Eudicus,  Socrates  is  alwaya 
troublesome  in  an  argument,  and  appears  to  be  dishonest. 

Soc,  Excellent  Hippias,  that  is  not  intentional  on  my  part 
(that  would  show  me  to  be  a  wise  man  and  a  master  of  wiles, 
as  you  would  argue),  but  unintentional,  and  therefore  you  must 
pardon  me  ;  for,  as  you  say,  he  who  is  unintentionally  dishon* 
eat  should  be  pardoned* 

JBud*  Yes,  Hippias,  do  as  he  says ;  and  for  our  sake,  and 
also  that  you  may  not  belie  your  profession,  answer  whatever 
JSocrates  asks  you* 

Hip.  I  will  answer,  as  you  wish ;  and  do  you  ask  whatever 
f  ou  like. 

Soc»  I  am  very  desirous,  Hippias,  of  examining  this  questton, 
aa  to  which  are  the  better — those  who  err  voluntarily  or 
inyoluntarily  ?  And  if  you  will  answer  me,  I  thiak  that  I  caa 
pot  you  in  the  way  of  approaching  the  subject :  You  would 
•dmi^  would  you  not,  that  there  are  good  runners? 
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Bip.  Yet. 

Sae.  And  thef6  are  bad  nmnen  f 

Hip*  Yob. 

Soc.  And  he  who  run§  weH  ii  a  good  numeri  and  bo  iritt 
ruDfl  ill  IS  a  bad  nianer  ?  i 

Hip.  Very  true. 

iSicw.  And  he  who  nmi  dowly  ruDi  01^  and  ho  who  rmii 
|uickly  runs  well  ? 

/r*jP.  Yes, 

Soc.  Then  in  a  race,  and  in  ninmng,  twiftxiess  ia  a  good  and 
alownesa  U  an  otO  ? 

^ip.  To  be  iure, 

Soc,  Wliich  of  the  two  then  b  a  better  nmner  ?  He  who 
runs  slowly  voluntarily^  or  he  who  nma  slowly  uiYoIantarily  f 

Hip,  He  who  runs  slowly  voluntarily, 

Soc,  And  iR  not  runniDg  a  spocies  of  doing? 

Hip*  Certainly. 

Soc,  Aud  if  a  spedea  of  doings  also  a  speoiei  of  motion  f 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soe*  Then  he  who  runs  badly  does  a  bad  and  dishonorabla 
action  in  a  race  ? 

Hip,  Yea ;  a  bad  action,  certainly. 

Soc,  And  he  who  runs  slowly  rutts  badly  } 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  the  good  nmner  does  this  bad  and  diigraoeM 
action  voluntarily,  and  the  bad  involuntarily  ?  | 

Hip*  That  is  to  be  inferred.  ' 

&)<?.  Then  he  who  in  voluntarily  does  evil  actons,  it  woraa 
at  a  race  than  he  who  does  them  roltintarily  ? 

Hip*  Yes^  in  a  race* 

Soc*  Well ;  but  at  a  wrestling  match  ^  which  it  Hbm  ' 
better  wrestler,  he  who  fells  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  ?j 

Hip*  He  who  &lls  voluntarily,  doubtless. 

Soc.  And  is  it  worse  or  more  dishonorable  at  a  wreetUnf  ^ 
match  to  fall  or  to  throw  another? 

Hip.  To  fiilL 

So€,  TlioQ*  at  a  wrestling  match,  he  who  volantarily  does 
base  and  dishonorable  actions  is  a  better  wrestler  than  he  whe 
does  thorn  involuntarily  ? 

Hip*  Tha*i  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

Hic*  And  what  would  you  say  of  any  other  bodily  eierdii^ 

0 11  not  he  who  has  the  stronger  firame  able  to  do  both  ttm 
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whicH  is  stroQg  and  that  which  b  weak  —  that  whldi  Is  honor* 
able  aBd  that  which  is  dishonorable  —  ao  that  when  he  doet 
bail  actions  with  the  body,  he  who  has  the  better  frame  doea 
them  volantarOy,  and  he  who  has  the  worse  frame  doea  them 
involuntarily  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  tme  about  strength. 

Soe.  And  what  do  yon  say  about  grace,  Hippias  ?  Is  nol 
tlie  better  frame  able  to  make  eyil  and  disgraceful  figurea  aad 
postures  Yoluntarily,  as  he  who  has  the  worse  frama  makea 
them  ii^rolnnt&rily  ? 

Blp,  True. 

Soc.  Then  voluntary  ongracefulaess  comes  from  exoeUeiiflS 
of  the  bodily  framei  and  inTolontary  from  the  defect  of  the 
bodily  frame  ? 

Bip.  True. 

iSbc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  an  unmusical  Toioe  ;  would 
you  prefer  the  voice  which  b  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  out 
iif  tune  ? 

Bip.  That  which  is  voluntarily  out  of  tune. 

Sac,  The  involuntary  is  the  worse  of  the  two? 

JKp.  Tes. 

Soe.  And  would  you  choose  to  possess  goods  or  evili? 

Bip,  Goods. 

Soe,  And  would  you  raUier  have  feet  which  are  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  lame? 

Bip.  Feet  which  are  voluntarily  lame. 

Soc*  But  is  not  lameness  a  defect  or  deformity  ? 

Bip,  Yes. 

Soe.  And  is  not  blinking  a  defect  in  the  eyes  ? 

Bip,  Yes. 

Soe,  And  would  you  rather  always  have  eyes  with  which 
you  might  voluntarily  blink  and  not  see,  or  with  which  you 
mig^t  involuntarily  blink  ? 

Bip,  I  would  rather  have  eyes  which  voluntarily  bliuk. 

Soe.  Then  in  your  own  case  you  deem  that  which  voluii* 
tanly  acts  ill,  better  than  that  which  involuntarily  acts  iU  ? 

Btp,  Yes,  certainly,  in  such  casas  as  that 

Soe.  And  does  not  the  same  hold  of  ears  or  nostrils,  raoutb, 
and  all  the  senses  —  that  those  which  involuntarily  act  OJ  ar# 
»ot  to  be  desired,  as  being  defective ;  and  that  those  whick 
niliixitarily  act  ill  are  to  be  desired  as  being  good  ? 
Sp,  I  think  that  b  true. 
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Soo.  And  wlmt  woald  you  saj  of  instrimieiiU  ;  which  M% 
the  bett^ar  Bort  of  instninieDts  —  those  with  which  a  inan  acti 
ill  voluntarily  or  involuntarily?  For  example,  had  a  man 
better  have  a  rudder  with  which  he  will  steer  ill,  vokntarily 
or  involuntarily  ? 

Bip,  He  had  better  have  a  rudder  with  which  he  will  steer 
lU,  voluntsuriiy. 

Soe.  And  does  not  the  same  bold  ol  the  bow  and  the  lyi% 
the  fiuto  and  all  other  things  ? 

lltp»  Very  true* 

Sot,  And  would  yon  rather  have  a  horse  of  such  a  temper 
that  you  may  ride  him  ill,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  ? 

Hip*  I  would  rather  have  a  horse  which  I  could  ride 
ill,  voluntarily. 

Soc,  That  would  be  the  better  temper  ? 

ffip*  Yes. 

Soe,  Then  with  a  horse  of  better  tem^ier  a  man  would  vol* 
untarily  perform  the  vicious  actions  of  that  temper ;  and  with 
a  horse  of  bad  temper  he  would  involuntarily  peiform  them  ? 

Hip,  Certainly, 

Sac*  And  that  would  be  true  of  a  dog,  or  of  any  other  ani- 
mal ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

So€*  And  IS  it  better  to  possess  the  mind  of  an  archer  who 
voluntarily  or  iti voluntarily  nu&8es  the  mark  ? 

Hip.  Of  him  who  voluntarily  misses. 

Soc.  That  would  be  the  better  mind  for  the  purpoee  tt 
archery  ? 

Hip*  Yes. 

Soc*  Then  the  mind  which  involuntarily  errs  Is  wg 
that  which  errs  voluntarily  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  certiiinly,  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 

Soe*  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  art  of  medicine  :  has 
not  the  mind  which  works  harms  to  the  body  voluntarily,  more 
of  the  healing  art? 

Hip*  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  in  the  art  of  medicine  the  voluntary  is  better 
than  the  involnntary  ? 

Hip*  Yes. 

Soc.  Well,  and  in  lute-playing  and  in  flute-j^ylng,  and  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  is  not  that  mind  the  better  which  volun* 
tarily  does  what  is  evil  and  dishonorable,  and  goes  wrong,  an<! 
U  not  the  worse  that  which  does  all  this  involuntarily  ? 
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Bip,  That  U  eyident 

Soc*  But  what  would  jon  «ay  of  the  character*  of  aliiTei  f 
Bhould  we  not  prefer  to  haire  those  who  Toluntanly  do  wroag 
uid  make  mUtakea,  and  aro  they  not  better  in  their  mifitakei 
than  those  who  commit  them  involuntarily  ? 

Bip.  Yes, 

Soe*  And  ghoi^d  we  not  desire  to  ha^e  our  own  mlndi  In 
the  best  atate  possible  ? 

Btp*  Yea. 

Soe,  And  will  our  minds  be  better  if  they  do  wrong  and 
make  mistakes  voluntarily  or  involtmtarOy  ? 

Bip,  O,  Socrates,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  say  that 
those  who  do  wrong  voluntarily  are  better  than  those  who  do 
WTotig  involuntarily  I 

Soc.  And  yet  that  appears  to  be  the  inferenoe. 

Bip.  1  do  not  agree  to  that 

&e.  But  I  thought,  Hippias,  that  you  did  agree  to  thaL 
Please  to  answer  once  more :  Is  not  justice  a  power,  or  knowl- 
edge^  or  both  ?  Must  not  justioe,  at  all  events,  be  one  of 
ihese? 

Bip,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  tf  justioe  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  then  the  soul 
which  has  the  greater  power  is  also  the  more  just ;  for  that 
which  has  the  greater  power,  my  good  friend,  has  been  proved 
bry  us  to  be  the  better. 

Bip»  YeSf  that  has  been  proved* 

Soc.  And  if  justice  b  knowledge,  then  the  wiser  soul  will 
be  the  juster  soul,  and  the  more  ignorant  the  more  unjust. 

Mp.  Yes. 

*S<^,  But  if  justice  be  power  as  weH  as  knowledge  —  then 
will  not  that  soul  which  has  both  knowledge  and  power  be  the 
more  just,  and  that  which  is  the  more  ignorant  [and  weaker} 
be  the  more  unjust  ?     Must  not  that  be  so  ? 

Bip*  That  is  evident. 

Sac,  And  is  not  that  soul  which  has  the  greater  power  and 
wisdom  also  better,  and  better  able  to  do  both  good  and  evO 
te  every  action  ? 

Bip,  Certainly. 

Soe,  The  houI,  then  which  acts  iU,  ads  involuntarily   _g 
ty  power  and  art  —  and  these  either  one  or  both  of  them 
ire  elements  of  justice  ? 

Bip,  That  seems  to  be  true. 
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Soe.  And  to  do  ii^'oBtioe  istodoQ^andiiottodo  lBJmM» 
is  10  do  well  ? 

Btp.  Tea. 

Soe.  And  will  not  tha  better  and  aUer  soul  when  it  does 
wrong,  do  wrong  Yolontarilyy  and  the  bad  sonl  inYoliintarilj  ? 

Hip.  That  is  plain. 

Soe.  And  the  good  man  is  he  who  has  the  good  soiC  and 
the  bad  man  is  he  who  has  the  bad  one  ? 

Bip.  Tes. 

Soe.  Then  the  good  man  will  Yolantarilj  do  wrong,  and  the 
bad  man  inyoluntiuilji  if  the  good  man  is  he  who  has  the  good 
sool? 

Hip.  He  certainly  has. 

Soe.  Then,  Hippias,  he  who  Tolantarilj  does  wrong  and 
disgraoefbl  things,  if  there  be  snch  a  man,  will  be  the  good 
man? 

Btp.  There  I  cannot  agree  with  yon. 

Soe.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  myself  Hippias ;  and  yet  that 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  deduction  which  at  this  moment 
must  follow  from  our  argument.  As  I  was  saying  before,  I 
wander  up  and  down,  and  being  in  perplexity  am  always  chang- 
ing my  opinion.  Now,  that  I  or  any  ordinary  man  should 
wander  in  perplexity  is  not  surprising ;  but  if  you  wise  men 
also  wander,  that  seems  to  be  a  serious  matter  to  us  as  well  as 
to  you,  for  in  that  case  we  cannot  go  to  yon  and  cease  from 
onr  wandering. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tbm  Firft  Alcfbiadea  is  a  conrersatioii  between  Socr&tet  and 
Alcibiades.  Socrates  is  represented  in  the  character  which  he  at- 
tribQtes  to  himself  in  the  Apology  of  a  know-nothing  who  detects 
the  conceit  of  knowledge  in  others.  The  two  have  met  already  in 
the  Protagoras  and  in  the  Symposium ;  in  the  latter  DLalogtie,  as  in 
diiSf  the  rela^on  between  diem  is  that  of  a  lover  and  his  beloved. 
But  the  narrative  of  their  loves  is  told  diflerently  in  different 
places  :  for  in  the  Symposium  Alciblades  is  depicted  as  the  impas- 
sioned but  rejected  lover ;  here,  as  coldly  receiving  the  advances  of 
Socrates,  who,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  lies  in  wait  for  the  aspiring 
and  ambitiotts  youth* 

Alciblades,  who  b  described  as  a  very  young  man,  is  about  to 
enter  on  public  Hfe^  having  an  inordinate  opinion  of  himself,  and  an 
extravagant  ambition.  Socrates,  •*who  knows  what  is  in  man," 
astonishes  him  by  a  revelation  of  his  designs.  But  has  he  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  them  out  ?  He  is  going 
to  persuade  the  Athenians  —  about  what?  Not  about  any  particu- 
lar irt»  but  about  politics  —  when  to  fight,  and  when  to  make  peace. 
Now,  men  should  fight  and  make  peace  on  just  grounds,  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  justice  and  injustice  must  enter  into  peace  and 
war ;  and  he  who  advises  the  Athenians  must  know  the  difiereoce 
between  them.  Does  Alcibiades  know  ?  If  he  does,  he  must  either 
have  been  taught  by  some  master,  or  he  must  have  discovered  the 
nature  of  them  himself.  If  he  has  had  a  master,  Socrates  would 
like  to  be  informed  who  he  is,  that  he  may  go  and  learn  of  him  aiso. 
Alcibiades  admits  that  ha  has  never  learned*  Then  has  he  inquired 
for  himself?  He  may  have,  if  he  was  ever  aware  of  a  time  when 
he  was  ignoranL  But  he  never  was  ignorant;  for  when  he  played 
with  other  boys  at  dice,  he  charged  them  with  cheating,  and  this  inn 
plied  a  knowledge  of  just  and  unjust  He  learned  of  the  multitude  — 
that  is  his  own  explanation.  And  why  should  he  not  learn  of  them 
the  nature  of  justice,  as  he  has  learned  the  Greek  language  of  them? 
To  tills  Socrates  answers,  tiiat  they  can  teach  Greek,  but  they  can- 
not teach  justice ;  for  they  are  agreed  about  the  one,  but  they  are 
«Qt  agreed  about  the  other  :  and  therefore  Alcibiades,  who  hs^  ad^ 
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biitt«9d  that  if  lie  knows  lie  muit  either  hay«  learned  from  % 

or  have  discovered  for  himself  the  nature  of  juHtice*  is  convict^  out 

of  his  own  mouth. 

Alcibiodes  rejoms,  that  the  Athenians  debate  not  aboQl  what  it 
just  and  unjust,  but  about  what  is  expedient  and  Lnexpedieot ;  these 
he  aflinns  to  be  different  and  opposed.  Socrates,  by  a  aeries  of 
questions^  compeb  him  to  admit  that  the  just  and  the  expedient 
coincide.  JUcihiadoa  \a  thus  reduced  to  the  humiliating  conclusion 
that  be  knows  nothing  of  poll  tics,  even  if,  aa  he  sayt|  they  arc  con* 
cemed  with  the  expedient. 

However,  he  is  no  worse  than  other  Athenian  statesmen ;  and  he 
will  not  need  training,  for  others  are  as  ignorant  as  he  is.  Socrates 
reminds  him  that  he  has  to  contend,  not  only  with  his  own  ooon* 
trymen,  but  with  their  enemies  —  with  the  Spartan  kings  and  with 
tha  great  king  of  Persia ;  and  he  can  only  attain  this  higher  asm  of 
ambition  by  the  asalstance  of  Socrates.  Not  that  he  himaelf  pn^ 
feasea  to  have  attained  tmt  the  questiona  which  he  aaki  brizig  otken 
to  a  knowledge  of  themielveai  ftod  ihia  b  the  &rit  step  in  the  prae- 
ti43e  of  virtue. 

Hie  Dialogue  continues  t  We  wish  to  become  as  good  as  poatiblei. 
Btit  to  be  good  in  what?  Alciblades  replies  —  **  Good  in  transact* 
ing  business."  But  what  business  ?  "  The  business  of  the  most  in* 
telligoot  men  at  Athens."  The  cobbler  is  intelligent  in  shoemaking, 
and  is  therefore  good  in  that ;  he  is  not  intelligent,  and  therefore 
not  good^  in  weaving*  Is  he  good  in  the  sense  which  Alcibiades 
means,  who  is  also  bad ?  "I  mean,"  replies  Alcibiadea^  ** the  man 
who  is  able  to  command  in  the  city-"  But  to  comnmnd  what—* 
homes  or  m^rn  ?  and  if  men,  under  what  circumstances  ?  **  I  mean 
to  say,  tiiat  he  is  able  to  command  men  living  in  aocial  and  political 
relations."  And  what  it  their  aim  ?  '^  Tlie  better  prcsen-ation  of 
the  city/'  But  when  ia  a  city  better  ?  *^  When  there  is  unanimityi 
such  as  eitista  between  husband  and  wife/*  Then,  when  husbanda 
and  wivee  perform  their  own  special  duties,  there  can  be  no  unan* 
imity  between  them ;  nor  can  a  city  be  well  ordered  wlien  eaoh  cit- 
iaen  dooa  hie  own  work  only*  Alcibiades,  having  tuted  fint  that 
goodneat  conalata  in  the  unanimity  of  citizens,  and  tlien  in  each  of 
them  doing  hit  own  separate  work,  li  brougjit  to  the  required  poinl 
of  telf-contradiction,  leading  him  to  oonleia  lili  own  igooranise. 

But  ho  is  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  may  ttaU  arrive  at  the  tnth, 
if  he  is  willing  to  be  cross^xamined  by  Socratea.  He  must  know 
himself;  that  is  to  say,  not  his  body,  or  the  things  of  the  body,  but 
his  mind,  or  truer  aelf.  The  physician  knows  the  body,  and  the 
tradesman  knows  his  own  business,  but  they  do  not  neoesaai^y  know 
themselves.  Self-knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  looking  into 
the  mind  and  virtue  of  the  ioal»  which  is  the  diviner  part  of  a  man, 
«s  we  see  our  own  image  in  another's  eye.  And  if  we  do  not  know 
Mmelveg^  we  cannot  know  what  bebngs  to  ourselves  or  belongs  to 
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,  and  are  unfit  to  take  a  part  in  political  aflairti.  Both  for  the 
I  of  tlie  indiridiml  and  of  the  state,  we  ou^ht  to  aim  at  justice 
and  temperance,  not  at  wealth  or  potrer.  The  evil  and  unjust 
ahoald  ha^e  no  power,  —  thej  should  be  the  slaves  of  better  men 
than  tbexnaelves.  None  but  the  virtuous  are  deserving  of  freedom. 
And  are  you,  Alcibiades,  a  freeman  ?  *^  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
but  I  hope^  Socrates,  that  by  your  aid  I  may  bec^ome  fi^ee,  and  from 
this  day  forward  I  will  never  leave  you.*' 

The  Aldbiadea  has  several  pointa  of  resemblance  to  the  other 
Dialogues.  The  prooeas  of  interrogalion  ii  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  Socrates  practices  upon  the  youthful  Cleinias  in  the  £uthyd« 
emna;  and  he  chariM^teristlcally  attributes  to  Alcibiadea  the  an> 
swers  which  he  has  eUeited  from  him.  The  definition  of  good  is 
narrowed  by  suocetaiTe  questions,  and  virtue  is  shown  to  be  iden- 
tical with  knowledge.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Sooralea  awakens  the 
eonsciousoess  not  of  sin  but  of  ignorance.  Sel^ttmiliatkm  is  the 
first  step  to  knowledge,  even  of  the  commonest  things.  No  man 
knows  how  ignorant  he  is,  and  no  man  eao  arrive  at  virtue  and  wis- 
dom who  has  not  once  in  his  life,  at  least,  been  convicted  of  error. 
The  process  by  which  the  soul  is  elevated  is  not  n alike  that  which 
n?Iigious  writers  describe  under  the  name  of  **  conversion/'  if  we 
substitute  the  sense  of  ignorance  for  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

In  some  respects,  the  Dialogue  differs  from  any  other  Platonic 
composition.  The  name  is  more  directly  ethical  and  hortatory,  the 
process  by  which  the  antagonist  is  undermined  is  simpler  than  in 
«ylher  Platonic  writings,  and  the  conclusion  more  decided.  There 
b  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pride  of  Alci- 
blades,  and  of  the  Greeks  generally,  is  supposed  to  be  taken  down 
by  the  Spartan  and  Persian  queens ;  and  Uie  Dialogne  has  consideiv 
able  dialectical  merit.  But  we  have  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  same  writer,  who  has  given  so  profound  and  complex  a  notion 
of  the  characters  both  of  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  in  the  Symposium, 
should  have  treated  them  in  so  thin  and  superficial  a  manner  in  the 
Alcibiades,  or  that  he  should  have  imagined  that  a  mighty  nature 
like  his  could  have  been  reformed  by  a  few  not  very  conclusive 
words  of  Socrates.  For  the  arguments  bj  which  Alcibiades  is  r»> 
formed  are  exceedingly  unsound ;  as  in  the  Gorgias,  Plato  seems  to 
arrive  at  his  idealism  by  crooked  and  tortuoos  paths^  in  which  many 
pitfalls  are  concealed.  The  anaehronism  of  making  Alcibiades 
about  twenty  years  old  during  the  life  of  his  nncle,  Pericles,  may  ba 
noted ;  also  the  repetition  of  the  favorite  observation,  which  occurs 
tn  the  Laches  and  elsewhere,  that  great  Athenian  statesmen,  likt 
Pericles,  failed  in  the  education  of  their  sons.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  nc  no  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  in  which  there  Is  so  little  dramatic 
ferisimilitude. 

TOU  IT  U 
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PERSONS  OP  THE  DULOGUl- 

,  SOCBA^I 


the,  T  D4RE  bslj  tbat  yon  may  be  surprUed  to  find,  0  .^^ 

A  son  of  Cleinias,  that  I,  who  ain  your  first  Iotbt, 
not  hating  Bpoken  to  you  for  many  years,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  wearjriog  you  with  their  attentions^  am  the  last  of 
your  lovers  who  still  speaks  to  jou.  The  reason  was,  that  I 
was  hindered  from  speaking  to  you  by  a  power  —  not  human 
but  divine,  the  nature  of  which  I  will  some  day  explain  to 
you ;  that  impediment  has  been  now  removed,  and  I  present 
myself  before  you,  hoping  that  the  hinderance  will  not  again  oc* 
cur.  Tkleanwhile^  I  have  observed  that  your  pride  has  been  too 
much  for  the  pride  of  your  admirers  ;  they  were  very  numai^ 
ousy  but  they  have  all  run  away,  overpowered  by  your  supe- 
rior force  of  character  ;  not  one  of  them  remains.  And  I  waal 
you  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  ascendency  which  you 
exercise  over  them*  You  imagine  that  you  have  no  need 
of  any  other  man  at  all,  as  you  have  great  possessions  and  abon* 
dance  of  all  things,  beginning  with  the  body,  and  ending  witb 
the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  you  think  that  you  are  the  £drest 
and  tallest  of  the  citizens,  and  this  every  one  who  has  eyes  sees 
to  be  true ;  in  the  second  place,  that  you  are  among  the  noblest 
of  them^  highly  connected  both  on  the  Other's  and  the  icother  s 
side,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the  greatest  fiimilies  in  your  own 
•tate,  which  is  the  greatest  in  Hellas,  and  having  many  friends 
and  kinsmen  of  the  best  sort,  who  can  assist  you  when  in  need ; 
and  there  is  one  potent  relative,  who  is  more  to  you  than  all 
the  rest,  Perides,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  whom  your  father  left 
guardian  of  you  and  your  brother,  and  who  cannot  only  do  as 
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he  pleases  in  this  city,  but  in  all  Hellas,  aud  among  nuwy  and 
mighty  barbarous  nations.  Moreover,  you  are  rich  ;  but  I  most 
say  that  you  value  yourself  least  of  all  upon  your  possessions. 
And  all  these  things  have  lifted  you  up,  and  you  have  overooma 
your  lovers,  and  they  have  acknowledged  Uiat  you  were  too 
much  for  them.  Have  you  not  remarked  their  absence  ?  And 
now  I  know  that  you  wonder  why  I  have  not  gone  away  like 
the  rest  of  them,  and  what  can  be  my  motive  in  remaining. 

Alcihiadei.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  you  are  not  aware  that  I  was 
just  coming  to  ask  you  the  same  question  —  What  do  yon 
want?  And  what  is  your  motive  in  annoying  me,  and  al* 
ways,  wherever  I  am,  making  a  point  of  coming?  I  do  really 
wonder  what  you  mean,  and  should  greatly  like  to  know. 

Soc,  Then,  if  you  desire  to  know,  I  suppose  that  you  wiQ  be 
willing  to  hear,  and  I  may  consider  myself  to  be  speaking  to  an 
auditor  who  will  remain,  and  will  not  run  away  ? 

AL  Certainly :  let  me  hear. 

Soc.  You  hod  better  be  careful,  for  I  may  very  likely  be  as 
unwilling  to  end  as  I  have  hitherto  been  to  begin. 

AL  Proceed,  my  good  man,  and  I  will  Ibten. 

Soc.  I  will  proceed ;  and,  although  no  lover  likes  to  speak 
with  one  who  has  no  feeling  of  love  in  him,  I  will  make  an 
^^r  effort,  and  tell  you  what  I  meant:  My  love,  Aldbiades^ 
which  I  hardly  like  to  confess,  would  long  ago  have  passed 
away,  as  I  flatter  myself,  if  I  saw  you  loving  your  good  things, 
or  thinking  that  you  ought  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
But  I  know  that  you  entertain  other  thoughts  ;  and  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  I  have  always  had  my  eye  on  you  by  declaring  them. 
Suppose  that  at  this  moment  some  god  came  to  you  and  sud: 
O  Alcibiades,  will  you  live  as  you  are,  or  die  in  an  instant  if 
you  are  forbidden  to  make  any  further  acquisition  ? —  I  verfly 
believe  that  you  would  choose  death.  And  I  will  tell  you  the 
hope  in  which  you  are  at  present  living :  Before  many  days 
\Lave  elapsed,  you  think  that  you  will  come  before  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  will  try  to  prove  to  them  that  you  are  more 
worthy  of  honor  than  Pericles,  or  any  other  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  having  proved  this,  you  will  have  the  greatest  power 
in  the  state ;  and  wiien  you  have  got  the  greatest  power  among 
us,  you  will  go  on  to  other  Hellenic  states,  and  not  only  to  Hel* 
lenes,  but  to  all  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  the  same  continenf 
with  us.  And  if  the  Grod  were  then  to  say  to  you  again :  Han 
b  Europe  is  to  be  your  seat  of  empire,  and  you  most  not  ( 
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0T6I  into  Asia  ot  meddle  with  Asiatic  afiUIrSf  I  do  not  l^lieTe 
Ihat  you  would  choose  to  live  upon  these  terms ;  but  tbo  world, 
as  1  may  say,  must  be  fulfilled  with  your  power  aud  name  — 
no  man  less  than  Cyrus  and  Xerxes  is  of  any  account  with  you. 
^^ow,  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  your  hope  —  I  am  not  guesa- 
ing  only  —  and  very  likely  you^  who  know  that  I  am  aaying 
the  truth,  will  reply,  Well,  Socrates,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  explanation  which  you  promised  of  your  unwillingueaa 
to  leave  me  ?  And  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  teU  you,  sweet 
son  of  Cleinias  and  Binomache.  The  explanation  is,  that  all 
these  designs  of  yours  cannot  be  accomplished  by  you  without 
my  help ;  such  is  the  power  which  I  believe  myself  to  have  over 
you  and  your  concerns  ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  reason 
why  the  God  has  hitherto  forbidden  me  to  converse  with  you,  and 
I  have  been  long  expecting  bis  permission*  For,  as  you  hope  to 
prove  your  own  great  value  to  the  state,  and  having  proved 
this^  to  attain  at  once  absolute  power^  so  do  I  indulge  hope  that 
I  shall  have  the  supreme  power  over  you.  If  I  am  able  to  prove 
my  own  great  value  to  you,  and  to  show  you  that  neither  guar- 
dian, nor  kinsman,  nor  any  one  is  able  to  deliver  into  your  hands 
the  power  which  you  desire,  but  I  only,  God  being  my  helper, 
bw,  when  you  were  young  and  your  hopes  were  not  yet  ma- 
I  should  have  wasted  my  Ume,  and  this,  as  I  conceive, 
the  reason  why  the  God  forbade  me  converse  with  you ; 
but  now,  having  his  permission,  I  will  speak,  for  now  you  .  »g 
will  listen  to  me. 

AL  Your  silence,  Socrates,  was  always  a  marvel  to  me.  I 
never  could  understand  why  you  followed  me  about,  and  now 
that  you  have  begun  to  speak  again,  I  am  still  more  amazed* 
Whether  I  think  all  this  or  not»  is  a  matter  about  which  you 
seem  to  have  already  made  up  your  mind,  aud  therefore  my 
denial  will  have  no  effect  upon  you.  But  granting,  if  I  must, 
that  you  have  perfectly  divined  my  intentions,  why  is  your  as^ 
gistance  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  them  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  why  ? 

Sac.  I  suppose  that  you  want  to  know  whether  I  can  maka 
a  long  speech,  such  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing ;  but  that 
is  not  my  way.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  prove  to  you  the 
tmth  of  what  I  am  saying,  if  you  will  grant  me  oi?6  little  favor. 

AL  Yes,  if  the  favor  which  you  mean  be  not  a  troublcsomt 


^l^e  pi 
B^ow, 

KJ^Tt] 


Soe,  Will  yon  be  troubled  at  having  questions  to  answer? 
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to  ftntwer. 


AL  No. 

Soe.  Then  pi 

AL  Ask  me. 

Sqc,  HibVd  jou  not  the  intention  wbich  I  tttribtite  to  jruti  ? 

AL  I  say  '*  YeS|**  m  the  hope  of  healing  what  more  yoa  haft 
to  Wf. 

See,  Tou  do>  then,  meao,  as  I  was  sajlng,  to  come  forward 
In  a  little  while  in  the  character  of  an  arlviser  of  the  Atheniaiu? 
And  suppose  that  when  you  are  aaconding  the  hemsL,  I  pull  jou 
hy  tiiQ  sleeve  and  say,  Alcibiades,  you  are  getting  up  to  adviaa 
the  Athenians  ;  about  what  are  they  going  to  deliberate^  and  do 
you  know  that  matter  better  than  they  ?  How  would  jou  m- 
gwer  me? 

AL  I  should  replyi  that  I  was  going  to  adrise  them  about 
what  I  do  know  better  than  they. 

Sac,  Then  you  are  a  good  adviser  about  the  things  which 
you  know? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  do  you  know  anything  bat  what  you  ha^e  learned 
of  others,  or  found  out  yourself? 

AL  That  is  all. 

Soc*  And  would  you  have  ever  learned  or  discovered  if 
had  not  been  willing  either  to  learn  of  others  or  to  exa^nt 
yourself? 

AL  I  should  not 

Soc.  And  would  you  have  been  willing  to  leam  or  to  eaiinliia 
what  you  supposed  that  yoa  knew  ? 

AL   Certainly  not. 

Soc,  Then  there  was  a  time  when  you  thought  that  y<m  dU 
not  know  what  you  are  now  supposed  to  know  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc,  I  think  that  I  know  the  extent  of  what  you  know  ;  and 
you  must  tell  me  if  I  forget  anything :  if  I  remember  rightly 
you  learned  the  art  of  writing  and  playing  on  the  lyre  and 
wrestling;  the  flute  you  never  would  learn ;  this  is  the  sum  of 
your  aocomplishments^  unless  thore  were  some  which  you  ac- 
quired in  secret ;  and  I  think  that  secrecy  was  hardly  possible, 
as  you  could  not  huve  come  out  of  your  door,  either  by  day  of 
night,  without  my  seeing  you. 

AL  Yes,  that  was  the  whole  of  my  schooling. 

Soc,  And  are  you  going  to  get  up  in  the  Athenian 
lembly,  and  give  them  advice  about  writing  ? 
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of  deliberati&g  about 


70U  propose 
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At  No,  indeed 

Soc,  Or  about  the  touch  of  the  lyre? 

Al  Certamlj  not 

Soc,  And  thej  are  not  in  the   habit 
uresUIng  in  the  assembly  ? 

M,   Hardly. 

Soc  Then  what  are  the  deliberations  in  which 
to  advise  them  ?     Surely  not  about  building  ? 

Al  No. 

Soe,  For  the  builder  will  adriae  about  that  better  than  yo« 
will? 

AL  Ye%. 

Soc.  Nor  about  divination  ? 

AL  No. 

Sac,  The  diviner^  agaln«  will  advise  about  that  better  than 
you  will  ? 

AL  True, 

Soc.  Whether  he  be  little  or  great,  good  or  ill-lookbg,  noUa 
or  ignoble  —  that  makes  no  difference  ? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soc,  A  man  b  a  good  adviser  about  anything,  not  in  propor* 
tion  to  his  wealth,  but  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  ? 

AL  Assuredly. 

&>e*  Wliether  their  counselor  Is  rich  or  poor,  is  not  a  mat* 
ter  which  will  make  any  difference  to  the  AUienians  when  they 
ire  deliberating  about  the  health  of  the  cidzens ;  they  only  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  a  physician* 

AL  That  is  reasonable. 

Soc,  Then  what  will  be  the  subject  of  deliberation  about 
which  you  will  be  justified  in  getting  up  and  advising  them  ? 

AL  About  their  own  concerns,  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  mean  about  shipbuilding,  for  example,  when  the 
question  is  what  sort  of  ships  they  ought  to  build  ? 

AL  No,  I  do  not  mean  that 

Soc,  1  suppose,  because  you  do  not  understand  thipbuilding : 
is  that  the  reason  ? 

AL  Yes,  that  is  the  reasoxL 

Soc,  Then  about  what  concerns  of  theirs  will  you  advise 
them? 

AL  About  war,  Socrates,  or  about  peace,  or  about  any  other 
concerns  of  the  state. 

Soc,  You  mean,  when  they  deliberate  with  woom  Uiey  ought 
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to  make  peaoe,  and  with  whom  they  ought  to  go  to  waiy  nd  la 

what  manner? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  they  ought  to  go  to  war  with  thoio  againat  whoa 
it  ia  better  to  go  to  war  ? 

Al  Yes. 

Soc.  And  when  it  is  better? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  better  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe,  But  suppose  the  Athenians  to  deliberate  with  whoK 
they  ought  to  close  in  wrestling,  and  whom  they  shall  seiae  bj 
the  hand,  would  you,  or  the  master  of  gymnastics,  be  a  better 
adviser  of  them  ? 

AL  I  should  say,  the  master  of  gymnastics. 

Soe,  And  can  you  tell  me  with  a  'view  to  what,  the  master 
of  gymnastics  would  judge,  with  whom  they  ought  or  ought  not 
to  close,  and  when  and  how  ?  I  mean  to  say  this  sort  of  thing: 
Would  he  not  say  that  they  should  wrestle  with  those  against 
whom  it  is  best  to  wrestle  ? 

AL  Yes. 
1 AQ        ^'  -^^^  ^  much  as  is  best  ? 
^"®       AL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  at  such  times  as  are  best  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe,  Again ;  you  sometimes  accompany  the  lyre  with  the 
long  and  dance  ? 

Al  Yes. 

Soe.  When  this  is  well  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  as  much  as  is  well  ? 

AL  Just  that. 

Soe,  And  as  jou  speak  of  an  excellence  of  playing  the  lyie^ 
and  of  an  excellence  or  art  of  the  best  in  wrestling,  I  wish  yo« 
would  tell  me  what  you  call  the  excellence  of  playing  the  lyre; 
when  I  speak  of  the  excellence  of  wrestling,  I  call  that  the  art 
of  gymnastic,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  call  the  other. 

AL  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Soe,  Then  try  to  do  as  I  do ;  for  I  answered  that  which  ii 
always  right,  and  when  I  say  right,  I  mean  that  whidi  is  in  afr 
»rdance  with  the  rules  of  art. 

AL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  was  not  the  art  of  which  I  spoke  gymnastic? 
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^     AL  CertaiDlj. 

Soe*  And  I  called  the  exoellence  in  wieslling  gjmiastio  ? 

Jl  You  did* 

Soc^  And  I  was  right? 

AL  \  think  ihEt  you  were. 

So€*  Well,  now»  as  you  ought  to  leam  ta  arg^e  prettUj,  I 

uk  you  in  retnm  to  tell  me,  drst  of  all,  what  is  that  art  of 

'^-  which  playing  and  singiDgf  and  the  corresponding  motion  of  in/^ 

^Rdanoe  are  parts^  what  is  the  name  of  the  whole  ?     I  think  that 

^^hy  this  time  you  must  be  able  to  telL 

AL  Indeed  I  cannot 

Soc,  Then  ]et  me  put  the  matter  in  another  way ;  what  do 

Ijou  call  the  goddesses  who  are  tlie  patronesses  of  the  arts  ? 
•    AL  The  Moses,  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 
Soc.  Very  good  ;  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  art  which  ii 
called  after  them  ? 

AL  I  suppose  that  you  mean  music 

SoCn  Yes^  that  U  my  meaning ;  and  what  is  the  excellenoa 
of  the  art  of  music,  as  I  told  you  truly  that  the  exceUence  of 
wrestling  was  the  art  of  gymnastic —  what  is  the  exceUence  of 
music —  to  be  what  ? 

AL  Tohe  musical,  I  suppose. 

Soe.  Very  good ;  and  now  please  to  tell  me  what  ia  the  ex- 
cellence of  war  and  peace  ;  as  the  more  musical  waa  the  moro 
excellent,  or  the  more  gymnastical  waa  the  more  excellent ; 
tell  me,  what  name  do  you  give  to  the  more  excellent  in  war 
and  peace? 

Jd*  But  I  cannot 

Soc,  But  if  you,  ofTering  advice  to  another,  said  to  him :  Thii 
food  is  better  than  that^  at  this  time  and  in  this  quantity,  and 
he  said  to  you :  What  do  you  mean,  Alcibiades,  by  the  word 
**  better  ?  '*  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  you 
meant  ^  more  wholesome,"  although  you  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  phyaician ;  and  when  the  subject  la  one  on  which  you  profess 
to  have  knowledge,  and  about  which  you  are  ready  to  get  up 
and  advise  aa  if  you  knew,  are  you  not  aahamed  of  having  .^ 
*iothing  to  say,  as  appears  to  be  the  ease  ?  Is  not  that 
disgraceful? 

AL  Very. 

St>€*  Well,  then,  consider  and  try  to  explain  what  is  tha 
meaning  of  ^  better/'  in  the  matter  of  making  peace  and  going 
io  war  with  those  against  whom  you  ought  to  go  to  war  ?  Ta 
what  doet  that  rectbr  I 
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ALlnm  thinking,  and  I  cannot  telL 

Soc.  But  70a  surely  know  what  are  the  chaigea  which  we 
bring  against  one  another,  when  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  oiak 
ing  war,  and  what  name  we  give  them  ? 

AL  Yc8,  certainly ;  we  say  that  we  have  been  deceived,  01 
forsed,  or  defrauded. 

Soc.  And  how  does  this  happen  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that? 
For  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  manner. 

Al  Do  you  mean  by  how,  Socrates,  whether  we  woSbmA 
these  things  justly  or  unjustly  ? 

Soc.  Exactly. 

AL  There  can  be  no  greater  difference  than  between  jnsi 
and  uiyust. 

Soc,  And  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war  with 
the  just  or  with  the  unjust? 

AL  That  is  an  awkward  question ;  for  certainly,  even  if  a 
person  did  intend  to  go  to  war  with  the  just,  he  would  not 
admit  that  they  were  just. 

Soc,  Ho  would  not  go  to  war,  because  that  would  be  unlaws 
ful? 

AL  Yes ;  and  not  honorable. 

&ic.  Then  you,  too,  would  address  them  on  principles  of 
justice  ? 

AL  Certiunly. 

Soc,  What,  then,  is  justice  but  that  better,  of  which  I  spoke, 
in  going  to  war  or  not  going  to  war  with  those  against  whom 
wo  ought  or  ought  not,  and  when  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  go 
to  war? 

AL  Qearly. 

Soc,  But  how  is  this,  friend  Alcibiades  ?  Have  you  forgot- 
ten that  you  do  not  know  this,  or  have  you  been  to  the  school* 
master  without  my  knowledge,  and  ha^  he  taught  you  to  discern 
the  just  from  the  unjust  ?  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  he  is, 
that  I  may  go  and  learn  of  him  — you  shall  introduce  me* 

AL  You  are  mocking,  Socrates. 

Soc,  No,  indeed  ;  I  most  solemnly  declare  to  you  by  Zens, 
who  Is  the  god  of  our  common  friendship,  and  whom  I  never 
will  forswear,  that  I  am  not ;  tell  me,  then,  who  this  instructor 
is,  if  he  exists  ? 

AL  But,  perhaps,  he  does  not  exist ;  may  1  not  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  just  and  unjust  in  some  other  way? 

Soc,  Yos ;  if  vou  have  discovered  them. 
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JL  Bat  do  jou  not  think  that  I  oonld  dUcovei  them  ? 

Soc.  I  am  sure  that  you  mighty  if  jou  inquired  about  them. 

M,  And  do  you  not  think  that  I  would  inquire  ? 

Soc,  Yes ;  if  you  thought  that  you  did  not  know  them. 

AL  And  was  there  never  a  time  when  I  did  not  know  them  ? 

Soc.  Very  good ;  then  can  you  tell  me  the  time  when  you 
thought  that  you  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  just  and  .  .^ 
the  unjust  ?  What  do  you  say  to  last  year  ?  Were  you 
in  the  state  of  conscious  ignorance  and  inquiry  ?  or  did  you  think 
that  you  knew  ?  And  please  to  answer  truly,  that  our  disous- 
Bion  may  not  be  in  vain. 

AL  Well,  I  thought  that  I  knew. 

Soc.  And  two  years  ago,  and  three  yean  ago,  and  fbor  yean 
ago,  you  knew  all  the  same  ? 

AL  I  did. 

Soc,  And  more  than  four  years  ago  yon  were  a  chOd  were 
yon  not? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  then  I  am  quite  sure  you  thought  yoa  knew. 

AL  And  why  are  you  sure  of  that? 

Soc.  Because  I  often  heard  you  when  a  child,  in  your  teach- 
er*s  house,  or  elsewhere,  playing  at  dice  or  some  other  game 
with  the  boys,  not  hesitating  at  all  about  the  nature  of  the  just 
and  unjust;  but  very  confident — crying  and  shouting  that  one 
of  the  boys  was  a  rogue  and  a  cheat,  and  had  been  cheating.  Is 
not  that  true  ? 

AL  But  what  was  I  to  do,  Socrates,  when  anybody  cheated 
me? 

Soc.  Yes  ;  and  that  very  question  implies  that  you  knew  the 
nature  of  just  and  uyust. 

AL  To  be  sure  I  knew  ;  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  was  being 
cheated. 

Soc.  Then  you  suppose  yourself  when  a  child  to  hare  known 
the  nature  of  just  and  unjust  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  did  you  discover  them — not,  surely,  at  tlie 
time  at  which  you  thought  that  you  knew  them  ? 

AL  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  when  did  you  think  that  you  were  Ignorant ;  if 
you  consider,  you  will  find  that  there  never  was  such  a  time. 

AL  Really,  Socrates,  I  cannot  say. 

Soe.  Then  you  did  not  learn  them  by  discovering  them? 
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AL  That  IB  plainly  the  inference. 

Soe.  But  just  now  you  gaid  Uiat  yoa  did  not  know  tli0a  !if 
learning ;  now,  If  jou  have  neither  dlsoovered  nor  learned  tliei% 
how  and  whence  do  jou  coma  to  know  them  ? 

AL  I  suppose  that  I  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  knew 
them  through  my  own  discovery  of  them ;  whereas,  in  truths  I 
learned  them  in  the  same  way  that  other  people  learn. 

Soe,  That  Is  what  you  ssld  before,  and  I  must  again  ask,  of 
whom  ?     Answer  that. 

AL  Of  the  many. 

Soe^  I  cannot  say  that  I  liaTe  a  high  opinion  of  yoor  teacben 

AL  Why,  are  they  not  able  to  tench  ? 

Soc,  They  could  not  l&mh  you  how  to  play  at  draughts,  aal 
yet  that  is  a  much  smaller  matter  than  jostloe  — do  you  not  ad^^ 
mit  that? 

AL  Tes. 

Soe,  And  can  they  teach  the  better  who  are  unable  to  teaok 
the  worse  ? 

Al  I  think  that  they  am ;  at  any  rate,  they  can  teach  many 
ikr  better  things  than  to  play  at  draughts. 
Soc,  What  things  ? 

AL  Why,  for  example,  I  learned  to  speak  Greek  ol 
them,  and  I  cannot  say  who  was  my  teacher,  or  to  whom  I  am 
to  attribute  my  knowledge  of  Greek,  if  not  to  those  good-for- 
nothing  teachers,  as  yon  call  them. 

Soe,  Why,  yes,  my  friend ;  and  the  many  are  good  enough 
teachers  of  Greek,  and  their  instructions  in  that  line  may  be 
justly  praised, 

Al  Why  is  that  ? 

Soc,  Why,  because  they  have  the  qualities  of  good  teachers* 

AL  What  qualities  ? 

Soe.  Why,  yon  know  thai  knowledge  is  the  first  qualificatiOQ 
of  any  teacher  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  if  they  know,  they  must  agree  together  and  ool 
differ? 

Al  Yes, 

Soe,  And  would  yon  say  that  they  knew  the  tlungi  aboai 
which  they  differ  ? 

AL  No. 

Soc,  Then  how  can  they  teach  them  ? 

Al  They  cannot 
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Soe*  WeU|  but  do  jon  imagine  tHat  the  maoy  would  dlSkr 
ftbout  the  nature  of  wood  and  stone  —  if  jou  ask  auy  one  about 
them  are  they  not  a^eed^  and  go  to  fetch  the  aame  thing,  when 
they  want  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  anything  else  of  the 
sort ;  for  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  pretty  nearly  all  that 
you  mean  by  speaking  Greek. 

AL  True, 

Soe,  But  then,  as  we  were  saying*  these  are  matters  about 
which  they  are  agreed  with  one  another  and  with  themselves ; 
both  individuals  and   states  use   the  same  words  about  them ; 

E»y  do  not  use  some  one  word  and  gome  another, 
AL  They  do  noL 
Soe,  Then  they  may  be  expected  to  be  good  teachers  of  these 
ngs? 

AL  Yes. 

1^.  And  if  we  want  to  instruct  any  one  in  them^  we  shall 
be  right  in  sending  him  to  be  taught  by  our  friends  the  many  ? 

Ain  Very  true. 
'  Soe.  But  if  we  wanted  fiirther  to  know  not  only  which  are 

men  and  whtch  are  horses,  but  which  men  or  horses  have  pow« 
era  of  nmning,  will  the  many  be  able  to  inform  us  of  thia  ? 

M,  Certainly  not. 

Sac,  And  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  do  not  know  these 
llliligs  and  are  not  true  teachers  of  them  is,  that  they  are  never 
agreed  about  them  ? 

Al  Yes. 

Soc^  And  suppose  that  we  wanted  to  know  not  only  what 
men  are  like,  but  what  healthy  or  diseased  men  are  like — 
would  the  many  be  able  to  teach  us  this  ? 

AL  They  would  noL 

Soe.  And  you  would  have  a  proof  that  they  were  bad  teaeb 
era  of  these  matterst  if  you  saw  them  at  variance  ? 

AL  I  should. 

Soe,  Well*  but  are  the  many  agreed  with  themselves^  or 
with  one  another^  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  men  .^^ 
and  things? 

AL  Asfiuredly  not,  Socrates. 

Sac.  There  ia  no  subject  about  wkidi  they  are  more  at  Tari« 
•ace? 

AL  None. 

Sac*  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  meu 
luarreling  over  the  principles  of  health  and  disease  to  such  an 
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them. 

AU  NOj  indeed. 

Soe.  But  of  the  quarrels  about  justice  and  iiynstiOQf  700 
have  oertainlj  heard,  evea  if  70U  have  never  seeu  tham  3  for 
you  have  heard  redtatious  of  the  Iliad  aud  Odjssej. 

AL  To  be  sure,  Socrates* 

Soc.  A  difference  of  jost  and  myust  is  the  argomaDt  of  thi 
^poems  ? 

AL  True, 

Soe,  And  this  difference  caused  all  the  wars  and  deaths  of 
Trojans  and  Achaeans,  and  the  deaths  of  the  suitors  of  Penel* 
ope  in  their  quarrel  with  Odysaeus. 

M*  Very  true, 

So€.  And  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  and 
oUiuas  fell  at  Tanagra,  and  afterwards  ia  the  battle  of  Coroneit 
at  which  your  father,  Cletnias,  met  his  end,  the  question  was 
one  of  justice  —  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  battles,  and  of 
their  deriths  ? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc,  But  can  we  suppose  that  they  understand  that  abool 
which  they  are  quarreling  to  the  death  7 

AL  Clearly  not, 

Soe.  And  yet  those  whom  you  thus  allow  to  be  ignorant  lie 
the  teachers  to  whom  you  are  appealing. 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc*  But  how  are  you  ever  likely  to  know  the  nature  of  jus- 
tice and  injujjtice,  about  which  you  are  so  perplexed,  if  yon 
have  neither  learned  them  of  others  nor  disoo?ered  tham  joni^ 
self? 

AL  From  what  you  say,  I  suppose  not. 

Soc.  See,  again,  how  inaccurately  you  speak,  Alcibiades  I 

AI,  In  what  respect  ? 

Soe.  In  saying  that  I  say  this. 

AL  Why,  did  you  not  saj  that  1  know  nothing  of  the  just 
idd  unjust? 

Soc.  No ;  I  did  not. 

AL  Did  I,  then  ? 

Soc,  Yes. 

AL  How  was  that  f 

So€.  Let  me  explain.     Suppose  I  were  to  ask  you  wht 
I  Die  greater  number,  two  or  oue  ;  you  would  reply, '  two  ?** 
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AL  I  ihould 

Soe,  And  by  how  much  greater  f 

AL  By  one, 

Soe.  Which  of  ud  now  says  that  two  is  more  than  one  ? 

AL  1  do. 

Soe.  Did  not  I  ask,  and  you  answer  the  qaestion  ? 

Al  Yea, 

Soc,  Then  who  is  speaking?     I  who  put  the  question^ 
Dr  you  who  answer  me  ? 
'   AL  I  am. 

Soe.  Or  suppose  that  I  aak  and  you  tell  me  the  lettan  whieii 
msike  up  the  name  Socrates,  which  of  us  is  the  speaker  ? 

AL  I  am. 

Soc.  Now  let  us  put  the  case  generally :  whenever  there  is  a 
question  and  answer,  who  is  the  speaker,  the  questioner  or  the 
answerer  ? 

AL  I  should  say,  Socrates,  that  the  answerer  was  the  speaker. 

&c.  And  have  I  not  been  the  questioner  all  through  ? 

AL  Yes. 

j&H?.  And  you  the  answerer  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Wliich  of  us^  then,  was  the  speaker  ? 

AL  The  inference  is,  Socrates,  that  I  was  the  speaker. 

Sac.  Did  not  some  one  say  that  Alcibiades,  the  fair  son  of 
Cleinias,  not  understanding  about  just  and  unjust,  but  thinking 
that  he  did  understand,  was  going  to  the  assembly  to  addse  the 
Atheiiiaufi  about  what  he  did  not  know  ?     Was  not  that  said  ? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then,  Alcibiades,  llie  result  may  be  erpressed  in  the 
Ungaage  of  Euripides.  I  think  that  you  have  heard  all  this 
**  from  yourself  and  not  from  me ; "  nor  did  I  say  this,  which 
you  erroneously  attnbute  to  me,  but  you  yourself,  and  what  yon 
said  was  very  true.  For  indeed,  my  dear  fellow,  the  design 
which  you  meditate  of  teaching  what  you  do  not  know,  and 
have  not  taken  any  pains  to  learn,  is  downright  insanity. 

AL  But,  Socrates,  I  think  that  the  Athenians  and  the  rest 
of  the  llellenes  do  not  often  advise  as  to  the  more  just  or  un- 
just; for  they  see  no  difficulty  in  them,  and  therefore  they 
leave  them,  and  consider  which  course  of  action  will  be  moat 
expedient ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  justice  and 
expediency.  Many  persons  have  done  great  wrong  and  profited 
by  their  injoslioe ;  others  have  done  rightly  and  suffered. 
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iSoc,  Well,  but  Bupposing  the  oppasttioQ  to  exist  ever  «o 
much  jetweeu  dio  just  aad  the  expedient,  you  flurelj  do  do* 
6up[K)«e  that  you  kuaw  what  is  expedient  for  numkindt  or  whj 
±  thing  is  expetiient? 

AL  Why  not,  Socrates  ?  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  aaked 
•gain  from  whom  I  learned,  or  how  I  difioover  them. 

S(>c,  What  a  way  you  have  I  When  you  miike  a  mUtake 
which  haa  been  ah'eady  detected^  you  want  to  have  a  new  and 
different  demonstration  of  the  mistake ;  thd  old  argument  ii  a 
worn-out  gartncnt  which  you  will  no  longer  put  on,  but  some 
one  must  produce  another  which  is  clean  and  new.  Now 
I,  without  regarding  this  sally  of  yours,  shall  repeat  the 
question,  —  VIThere  did  you  learn  and  how  do  you  know  the 
nature  of  the  expedient,  and  who  is  your  teaoher  ?  I  aball  re- 
Bume  all  the  previous  argument  in  a  word ;  then«  as  is  obvious, 
you  will  be  in  the  old  difficulty,  and  will  not  be  able  to  show 
that  you  know  tlie  expedient,  either  beciiuae  you  learned  or  be* 
cause  you  discovered  it  yourself.  But,  as  I  perceive  that  yoa 
are  dainty,  and  dislike  tlie  taste  of  an  argument  which  yoa  have 
heard  before,  I  will  inquire  no  further  into  your  knowledge  of 
what  is  expedient  or  what  is  not  expedient  for  the  Atheniaii 
people,  simply  asking,  why  do  you  not  explain  whether  justice 
or  expediency  are  same  or  different  ?  And  if  you  like  you  may 
examine  me  as  I  have  examined  you,  or  if  you  please«  carry  oq 
the  discussion  by  yourself! 

At,  But  I  am  not  certain,  Socratefly  whether  I  shall  be  aUe 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  you. 

Soc*  Then  imagine,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  am  the  demua  aal 
vbe  ecclesia ;  for  in  the  eodesia,  too,  you  will  have  to  persuade 
men  individually. 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is  not  the  same  person  able  to  persuade  on«  in* 
dindual  singly  and  many  individuals  of  the  thmgs  which  he 
knows  ?  The  grammarian,  for  examplet  can  persuado  ooa  and 
lie  can  persuade  many  about  letters. 

AL  True. 

Soc»  And  about  number,  will  not  the  same  person  persuade 
one  and  persuade  mauy  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Sac.  And  this  wiU  be  ke  who  knows  uumberi  or  the  arith 
ttetician? 

AL  Quite  true. 
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&e*  And  oaanot  jou  persuade  one  man  about  that  of  whicli 
^ou  can  persuade  many  ? 
AL  I  suppose  that  I  can. 
Sac,  And  that  la  clearljr  what  700  know  ? 
_  4/,  Yes, 

'Soe*  And  the  only  di^Terence  between  one  who  arguea  aa  we 
are  doing,  and  the  orator  who  u  addressing  an  asBemblj,  is  that 
the  one  seeks  to  persuade  a  number,  and  the  other  an  indiyid« 
ital,  of  the  same  things. 

•        AL  That  may  be  supposed. 
Sqc*  Well,  then,  since  the  same  person  who  can  persuade  a 
multitude  can  persuade  indiTiduaU,  try  condusiona  upon  me, 
and  prove  to  me  that  the  just  is  not  always  expedient 
Ah  You  take  liberties,  Socrates. 

Soe,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  proving  to  you  the  oppodte 
of  that  which  you  will  not  prove  to  me, 

LjU.  Proceed. 
Soe,  Answer  my  questions  —  that  is  aU. 
Al,  Nay,  I  should  like  you  to  be  the  speaker* 
&e.  What,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  persuaded  ? 
^  Certainly  I  do. 
Soc,  And  can  you  be  persuaded  better  than  oat  of  jonr  owb 

QOUth  ? 

■  AL  1  should  say  not* 

■  Soe.  Then  you  shall  answer ;  and  if  you  do  not  hear  th« 
words,  that  the  just  is  the  expedient,  coming  out  of  your  own 

I   lips,  never  believe  another  man  again. 
AL  No,  indeed  ;  and  anawer  I  wiU,  fiotr  I  do  not  see  how  that 
ean  do  me  any  harm. 

Soc.  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  prophet :  Let  me  begin 
by  asking  whether  you  allow  that  the  just  is  sometimes 
expedient  and  sometimes  not  ? 
M.  Yes, 

I        Soc*  And  sometimes  honorable  and  flometlmei  not  ? 
AL  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Soc.  I  am  asking  if  you  ever  knew  any  one  who  did  what 

I«  IS  dishonorable  and  yet  just  ? 
AL  I  never  did* 
Soc,  All  just  thjngs  are  honorable  ? 
Al  Yes. 

Soc,  And  are  honorable  things  sometimes  good  and  mm^ 
times  not  good,  or  are  they  always  good  ? 
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At  I  rather  think,  Socrates,  that  some  honorable  CUngi  an 
evil. 

Soc.  And  are  some  dishonorable  things  good  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  You  moan  in  such  a  case  as  the  following :  In  time  of 
war,  men  have  been  wounded  or  have  died  in  rescuing  a  oob> 
panion  or  kinsman,  when  others  who  have  neglected  the  dntj 
of  rescuing  them  have  escaped  in  safety  ? 

Al  True. 

Soe,  And  to  rescue  another  under  such  circumstances  is  hon* 
orable,  in  respect  of  the  attempt  to  save  those  whom  we  ou^ 
to  save ;  and  this  is  courage  ? 

Al  True. 

Soe.  But  evO  in  respect  of  death  and  wounds  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  courage  which  is  shown  in  the  rescue  is  om 
thing,  and  the  death  another. 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Then  tlie  rescue  of  one's  friends  is  not  honorable,  apd 
yet  evil  in  the  same  point  of  view  ? 

AL  No. 

Soc.  And  yet  if  honorable,  then  also  good :  Will  you  con* 
sider  whether  this  may  not  be  true,  for  you  were  acknowledg- 
ing tliiit  the  courage  which  is  showu  in  the  rescue  is  honorable? 
Now  is  this  courage  good  or  evil  ?  Look  At  the  matter  in  this 
light :  which  would  you  rather  choose,  good  or  evil  ? 

AL  Good. 

Soc.  And  the  greatest  goods  you  would  be  most  ready  to 
choose,  and  would  least  like  to  be  deprived  of  them  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Wliat  would  you  say  of  courage  ?  At  what  price  wodd 
you  be  willing  to  be  deprived  of  courage  ? 

AL  I  would  rather  die  than  be  a  coward. 

Soc.  Then  you  tliink  that  cowardice  is  the  worst  of  evQi  ? 

AL  I  do. 

Soc.  As  bad  as  death,  I  suppose  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  life  and  courage  are  the  extreme  opposites  of  deatk 
and  cowardice  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  they  are  the  qualities  which  you  would  moat  denrt 
to  have,  and  the  others  you  would  least  desire  ? 
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■      ^  Yes. 

H       Soc.  Is  tills  because  jovl  think  life  and  moorage  the  be^t,  aad 
ieath  and  oowardiee  the  worst  7 

I       At  Yea. 
&tf-  And  you  would  regard  the  rescue  of  a  friend  in  battle 
•a  good,  in  respect  of  the  courage  which  la  there  shown  ? 
Al  I  should. 
Soc,  But  eyil  in  respect  of  the  death  which  ensues  ? 
Al  Yea. 

Soc.  Might  we  not  describe  the  different  effects  in  this 
way :  You  may  call  either  of  them  eyil  in  respect  of  the 
evil  which  is  the  effect,  and  good  in  respect  of  the  good  whidi 
AS  the  effect  of  either  of  them  ? 
AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  they  are  honorable  in  as  far  as  tliey  are  good,  and 
dishonorable  in  as  far  as  they  are  evil  ? 
Al  True. 

Soe.  Then  when  you  say  that  the  rescue  of  a  friend  in  battle 
M  honorable  and  yet  evil,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
rescue  is  good  and  yet  evil  ? 

Al  1  believe  that  you  are  right,  Socrates, 
Soc.  Nothing  honorable,  regarded  as  honorable,  is  evil ;  nor 
anything  base,  regarded  as  base,  good. 
Al.  Clearly  not. 

Soc.  Look  at  the  matter  yet  once  more  in  a  further  light  i 
06  who  acts  honorably  acts  well  ? 
Al  Yes, 

Soc.  And  he  who  acts  well  b  happy  ? 
Al  Of  course, 

Soe.  And  the  happy  are  those  who  obtain  good  ? 
Al  True, 

I       Soe.  And  they  obtun  good  by  acting  well  and  honorably  ? 
Al  Yes. 
Soc.  Then  acUng  weU  is  a  good  ? 
Al  Certainly. 
Soe.  And  happiness  is  a  good  ? 
Al  Yes. 
Soc.  Then  the  good  and  the  honorable  are  again  identifiel  ? 
.€/.  That  is  evident. 
Soc.  Then,  according  to  the  argument^  that  which  we  find  le 
te  honorable  we  shall  also  find  to  be  good  ? 
Al.  CerUunly, 
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Soi    And  U  ike  good  expedleat  or  not? 

AL  Ezpedieuu 

Sac*  Do  you  remember  our  adraxfisions  about  tbe  jti«t? 

AL  Yes  ;  if  I  am  uot  midtakeu,  we  said  that  thoae  who  MSlaJ 
justly  must  also  act  houorably. 

Soc.  And  the  honorable  is  the  good  f 

AL  Yes 

So€*  And  the  good  is  expedient? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  Then,  Alcibades,  the  just  is  expedient  f 

Al*  I  should  infer  that 

Sac,  And  all  thb  I  prove  oat  of  joor  own  mouth,  Ibr  I  Aik 
lad  you  answer  ? 

AL  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  do* 

Soc.  And  having  acknowledged  that  the  just  i^  the  same  as 
the  expedient,  ore  you  not  (let  me  aak)  prepared  to  ridicula  any 
»ne  who,  pretending  to  understand  Uie  principles  of  justice  and 
Injustice,  gets  up  to  advise  the  noble  AtheniAns  or  the  ignoble 
Fepftrethi&nSf  that  the  ju§t  may  be  the  evil  ? 

AL  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying.  YerOy, 
*  am  in  a  strange  state,  for  when  you  put  queations  to  me  I  am 
ff  d  life  rent  minds  in  succeBsive  instants. 

Sac,  And  are  you  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  perplex 
''*y,  my  friend  ? 

AL  Indeed  I  am  not 

Soc.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  some  one  were  to  ask  yon 
whether  you  have  two  eyen  or  three,  or  two  hands  or  four,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  you  would  then  be  of  dilfereut  minds  is 
»ooceasive  instants? 

AL  I  begin  to  distrust  myself,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
I  should  be  of  diiferent  minds  about  that 

iSbe.  You  would  feel  no  doubt,  because  you  know  ?  —  that 
would  be  the  case  ? 

AL  I  suppose  so* 

Sac>  And  the  reason  why  you  involuntarily  ooatradiot  your* 
■elf  is  clearly  that  you  are  ignorant  ? 

AL  Very  likely. 

Soc,  And  if  you  feel  this  perplexity  in  answering  about  just 
and  unjust,  honorable  and  dishonorable,  good  and  evil,  expe- 
dient and  inexpedient,  the  reaison  is  that  you  are  ignorant  ol 
ihem,  and  therefore  in  perplexity.     Is  not  that  dear  ? 
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S^€  But  is  tiiifi  always  the  case,  and  is  a  man  aeoesaarilj 
perplexed  about  that  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge  ? 

AL  Certainly  he  is. 

Soc.  And  do  you  ktiow  how  to  ascend  mto  heaven  ? 

AL  Certainly  noL 

Soe,  And  in  this  case^  too,  is  your  judgment  perplexed  ? 

Al  No. 

Soc.  Do  you  see  the  reason  of  thls^  or  shall  I  tell  you  ? 

AL  TeU  me. 

Soe,  The  reason  is,  that  you  not  only  do  not   know, 
Aiend,  bat  you  do  not  think  that  you  know* 

AL  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
H      Soc,  Think  for  yourself;  are  you  in  any  perplexity  about 
B things  of  which  you   are  ignorant  ?     You  know,  for  example^ 
that  you  know  nothing  about  the  preparation  of  food. 

AL  Very  true- 

Soe*  And  do  you  think  and  perplex  yourself  about  the  prep- 
ATation  of  food  ;  or  do  you  leavd  that  to  some  one  who  under* 
■tands  the  art  ? 

AL  The  latter, 

Soc.  Or  if  you  are  on  a  voyage,  do  you  bewilder  yourself 
by  considering  whether  the  rudder  is  to  be  drawn  inwards  or 
outwards,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  pilots  and  do  nothing  ? 

AL  That  woi^d  be  the  concern  of  the  pilot, 

Soc*  Then  you  are  not  perplexed  about  what  you  do  not 
know,  if  you  know  that  you  do  not  know  it  ? 

AL  I  imagine  not. 

Soe.  Do  you  see,  then,  that  mistakes  in  life  and  practice  art 
also  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  which  has  conceit  of 
knowledge  ? 

AL  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  again  ? 

Soc,  I  suppose  that  we  begin  to  act  when  we  think  that  w% 
know  what  we  are  doing  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  But  when  people  think  that  they  do  not  kncir,  ibejr 
intrust  their  business  to  others  ? 

AL  Yes. 

jSc>c.  And  so  there  is  a  dasa  of  ignorant  persons  who  do  not 
sake  mistakes  in  life,  because  they  trust  others  ? 

AL  True. 

Soc,  Who,  then  are  the  persons  who  make  mistakoi  T  They 
lannot,  of  course,  be  those  who  know  ? 
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JI.  Certainly  uot 

Soc.  But  if  neither  those  who  know,  nor  those  who 
..g   that  the  J  do  not  know,  make  mistakes,  there  remain  those 
only  who  do  not  know  and  think  that  they  know. 

AL  Yes,  only  those. 

Soc.  Then  this  is  ignorance  of  the  disgracefbl  sort  whidi  is 
Duschievous  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  most  mischievous  and  most  disgraceftd  when  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  greatest  matters  ? 

AL  By  far. 

Soc.  And  can  there  be  any  matters  greater  than  the  jiHl| 
the  honorable,  the  good,  and  the  expedient? 

A!.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  these,  as  you  were  saying,  are  what  perplex  yovf 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  But  if  you  are  perplexed,  then,  as  the  previoiis  argu- 
ment has  shown,  you  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  greatest 
matters,  but  being  ignorant  you  fancy  that  you  know  them  ? 

AL  I  foar  that  you  arc  right. 

Soc.  And  now  see  what  has  happened  to  you,  Alcibiades! 
I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  your  evil  case,  but  as  we  are  alone,  I 
will :  you  are  living,  my  good  friend,  in  the  most  disgracefol 
state  of  ignorance,  of  which  you  are  convicted,  not  by  me,  but 
by  the  argument,  and  out  of  your  own  mouth  —  this  is  what 
makes  you  rush  into  politics  before  you  are  educated.  Neither 
H  your  case  singular.  For  I  might  say  the  same  of  almost  all 
our  statesmen,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  your  guardian, 
Pericles. 

AL  Yes,  Socrates  ;  and  Pericles  is  said  not  to  have  got  hb 
wisdom  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  to  have  associated  with  ie> 
eral  of  the  philosophers ;  with  Pythocleides,  for  example,  and 
with  Anaxagoras,  and  now  in  advanced  life  with  Damon,  liaT* 
ing  this  in  view. 

Soc.  Well,  but  did  you  ever  know  a  man  wise  in  anything 
who  was  unable  to  impart  his  particular  wisdom?  For  exam- 
ple, ho  who  tauglit  you  letters  was  not  only  wise,  but  he 
you  and  any  others  whom  he  liked  wise. 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  you,  whom  he  taught,  can  do  the  same  ? 

4L  True. 

Soc.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  harper  and  the  gjniDi 
auwter? 
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AL  Certainly. 

Soc,  Wlien  a  person  is  enabled  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
Another,  that  surely  proves  his  own  nndrntanding  of  any  maU 

ter? 

AL  I  agree. 

So€,  Well,  and  did  Pericles  make  any  one  wise ;  did  he  be- 
giu  at  home  and  make  his  sons  wise  ? 

AL  But,  Socrates^  if  the  two  sous  of  Pericles  were  simpliv 
tons,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter? 

Soe.  Well,  but  did  he  make  your  brother,  Cleinias,  wise  ? 

AL  Cleinias  was  a  madman;  there  is  no  use  in  udking  of 
him* 

Soc*  But  if  Cleinias  was  a  madman  and  his  two  sons  were 
simpletons,  what  reason  can  be  given  why  he  neglects  you,  and 
lets  yon  be  as  you  are  ? 

AL  I  believe  that  I  am  to  blame  for  not  attending. 

Stfc,  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  Athenian  or  for- 
eigner^ bond  or  free,  who  is  deemed  to  have  grown  wiser 
in  the  society  of  Pericles  ?  —  as  I  might  cite  Pythodorus 
the  son  of  Isolochus,  and  Callias  the  son  of  Calliades,  who 
have  grown  wiser  in  the  society  of  Zeno,  for  which  privilege 
they  have  each  of  them  paid  him  the  sum  of  a  hundred  minae 
to  the  increase  of  their  wisdom  and  name. 

AL  I  certainly  never  did  hear  of  any  one. 

Soc.  Well,  and  in  reference  to  your  own  case,  do  yon  mean 
to  remain  as  you  are,  or  will  you  take  piuns  about  yourself? 

AI^  With  your  aid,  Socrates,  I  wUL  And  indeed,  when  1 
hear  you  speaks  the  truth  of  what  you  are  saying  strikes  home 
to  me,  and  I  agree  with  you,  for  our  statesmen,  ail  but  a  few^ 
do  appear  to  be  quite  aneda<»ted. 

•Sbr,  What  is  the  inference  from  this  ? 

AL  Why,  that  if  they  were  educated  they  would  be  trained 
athletes,  and  he  who  means  to  rival  them  ought  to  have  knowl* 
ifdge  and  experience  in  assailing  tbem ;  but  now,  as  they  have 
come  to  politics  utterly  without  any  special  training,  why 
ihould  I  have  the  trouble  of  learning  and  practicing?  For  I 
know  well  that  by  the  light  of  nature  I  shall  get  the  better  of 
them. 

Soc.  My  dear  fi^iend,  what  a  sentiment !  And  how  ttnwo^ 
liy  of  your  noble  form  and  your  high  estate  I 

AL  What  makes  you  say  that,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  I  am  grieved  when  I  think  of  our  mutual  love* 
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AL  At  what? 

Soc.  At  jour  fancying  that  the  conteit  on  which  700  wa  «■• 
fcering  is  with  people  here. 

AL  Why,  what  others  are  there  ? 

Soc.  Is  that  a  question  which  a  magnanimous  soul  should 
ask? 

AL  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  contest  is  not  with  these  ? 

Soc.  And  suppose  that  you  were  going  to  steer  a  ship  into 
action,  would  you  only  aim  at  being  the  best  pilot  on  board  ? 
Would  you  not,  while  acknowledging  that  you  must  attain  this 
degree  of  excellence,  rather  look  to  your  true  antagonists,  and 
not  as  you  are  now  doing,  to  your  fellows  ?  You  ought  to  bo 
so  far  above  these,  that,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  rivals,  you 
would  rather  not  have  them  serving  in  the  same  ranka  with 
you  against  the  enemy,  if  you  meant  to  accomplish  any  noble 
action  really  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  the  state. 

AL  That  would  certiunly  be  my  aim. 

Soc.  Great  reason,  then,  have  you  to  be  satisfied,  if  yoa  are 
better  than  the  soldiers  —  having  become  ^  their  superior,  and 
training  yourself  with  an  eye  to  them,  you  have  no  need  to 
look  so  high  as  the  generals  of  the  enemy. 
-2Q       AL  But  who  are  they,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Why,  you  surely  know  that  our  dty  goes  to  war 
now  and  then  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  with  the  great 
king? 

AL  True  enough, 

Soc.  And  if  you  meant  to  be  the  ruler  of  this  dty,  would 
you  not  be  right  in  considering  that  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Persian  kings  are  your  true  rivals  ? 

AL  I  believe  that  you  are  right 

Soc.  O  no,  my  friend,  I  am  quite  wrong,  and  I  think  that 
/ou  ought  rather  to  turn  your  attention  to  Midias  the  quail- 
jreedor  and  others  like  him,  who  manage  our  poliUcs ;  io 
^hom,  as  the  women  would  remark,  you  may  still  see  the  slaves^ 
3ut  of  hair,  cropping  out  in  their  minds  as  weU  as  on  their 
pates ;  and  they  come  with  their  barbarous  lingo  to  flatter  ns 
and  not  to  rule  us.  To  these,  I  say,  you  should  look,  and  then 
you  will  have  no  need  to  take  any  heed  of  yourself  in  this 
noble  contest ;  you  will  not  have  to  trouble  yourself  either  witk 
learning  what  has  to  be  learned,  or  practicing  what  has  to  bi 
practiced,  or  with  any  other  sort  of  preparation  for  a  politio^ 
career. 

1  BcMliog  will:  the  MSS.  ^^t  yh^^a. 
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V  M  I  flunk,  Socnieti  Ukii  pjn  mm  Hglii  an  Uukt  i  I  da  not 
H  ifpow,  bowewy  thai  dM  Spiurteii  geaenhla  or  iIm  greni  kiiog 
^    m  rmXiy  dXBxmA  from  anjbody  elM. 

&c.  But,  n^  denr  friend,  do  conaidor  wknt  thii  it  wUali 
joa  me  aajing. 
^       JL  What  ihaE  I  ocw«d«r? 

H  Sac  In  the  fint  pkee*  will  joq  be  moro  likol/  to  take  onre 
^  of  yovaal^  if  700  are  in  n  wluikeone  ftar  mad  dremd  of  Umi% 
»       or  if  jrou  are  not  ? 

K       ^A  Clearly,  if  I  have  snch  a  fear  of  tkeai. 
B       Soc  And  do  you  think  that  you  will  iUAlaIn  luay  h^urr  if 
you  take  any  care  of  youreelf  f 

AL  No,  I  shall  be  greatly  beneHted* 

Socn  And  this  is  one  very  important  respect  in  wUoh  thai 
notion  of  yours  is  bad. 
M  True. 

■Sac,  In  the  next  place,  conaider  that  what  you  any  is  prob- 
ably false. 

Jl  How  is  that? 
^m       S&c.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  better  natnrei  are  likely  lo  lie 
^M  found  in  noble  races  or  not  in  noble  rmoas? 
^B      AL  Cleiirly  in  noble  races. 

H      Sac*  Are  not  those  who  are  well  bom  and  well  bred  moil 
likely  to  be  perfect  in  nature  ? 
jU*  Certainly. 

Sac.  Then  let  os  compare  our  antecedents  witli  thoM  of  the 
Laoedaemoaian  and  Persian  kings ;  are  they  inferior  to  ui  io 
descent  ?  H^ive  we  not  heard  that  the  former  are  spmof  from 
Heracles,  and  the  latter  from  Achaemenes,  anrl  that  the  race  ct 
fierades  and  the  race  of  Achaemenes  go  back  to  Persons  soa 
of  Zeus? 

AL  Why,  so  does  mine  go  back  to  Eorysaoes^  and  he 
lo  Zeus! 

•Sbc.  And  mine,  noble  AlciUades,  to  Daedalus,  who,  by  th« 
way  of  Hephaestua,  also  goes  back  to  Zens.  But,  for  all  thist 
l«e  are  ^  inferior  to  them.     For  they  are  descended  *^  from 

».lens^"  through  a  line  of  kings -^either  kit  ^s  of  Argos  and 
l^aoedai^mon^  or  kings  of  Persia,  which  they  have  always  po^ 
jessed,  antl  at  rarious  times  liave  been  sovereigns  of  Asia,  as 
vhey  now  are ;  whereas^  we  and  our  &thcrs  were  bnt  private 
persons.  How  ridiculotta  would  you  be  ihoaght  for  making  a 
Fgde  of  your  anoestors  and  of  Salamts  the  island  of  Eury* 
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piacesi  or  of  Aeginaf  the  habitation  of  the  still  moie  anciaol 
Aeacus,  to  Artaxerxea  son  of  Xerxes.  Yoti  should  con&ideff 
how  inferior  we  are  to  them  both  in  the  derivation  of  our  birth 
ifcud  in  other  partioulurs.  Did  you  never  observe  how  great  ii 
the  property  of  tlte  Spartan  kings  ?  And  their  wives  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Ephori,  who  are  public  officers,  and 
watch  over  tliem,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Her«o- 
leid  blood :  And  the  Persian  king  for  surpasses  them ;  for  no 
one  ever  entertains  a  suspicion  that  a  prince  of  PeraJA  can  hftTa 
luiy  other  father.  Such  is  the  awe  which  inveaU  the  person  of 
the  queen,  that  she  needs  no  other  guani.  And  when  th«  heir 
of  the  kingdom  I^  born,  all  the  subjects  of  the  king  feast ;  and 
the  day  of  his  birth  is  forever  afterwards  kept  as  a  holiday 
and  time  of  siirrifice  by  all  Asia ;  whereas,  when  you  and  I 
were  born^  Alcibiades,  as  tlie  comic  poet  says,  the  neigbbon 
hardly  knew  of  the  imporUint  event.  Alter  the  birth  of  the 
royal  child,  he  is  tended,  not  by  a  good-for-nothing  woman* 
nurse,  but  by  the  best  of  the  royal  eunuchs,  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  child,  and  especially  with  the  fiishioning 
and  formation  of  his  limbs,  in  order  that  he  may  be  as  fair  as 
possible;  and  this  being  their  calling,  they  are  held  in  great 
honor.  And  when  the  young  prince  is  seven  years  old  he  is 
put  upon  a  horse  and  taken  to  the  riding -ouiiters  and  begint  to 
go  out  hunting*  And  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  royal  schoolmasters,  as  they  are  termed :  these  aro 
four  chosen  men,  reputed  to  be  the  best  among  the  Persians  of 
a  certain  age ;  and  one  of  them  is  the  wisest,  another  the  just- 
estp  a  third  the  most  temperate,  and  a  fourth  the  most  valiant 
The  first  instructs  him  in  the  ma^ianism  of  Zoroaster  the 
son  of  Oromasus,  which  is  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
teaches  him  also  the  duties  of  his  royal  office ;  the  second,  who 
s  the  justest,  teaches  him  always  to  speak  the  trutli ;  the  third. 
ir  most  temperate,  forbids  him  to  allow  any  pleasure  to  be  lord 
^ver  him,  that  he  may  be  accustomed  to  be  a  freeman  and  king 
Indeed^  ^ —  lord  of  himself  first,  and  not  a  slave  ;  the  most  val- 
iant makes  him  bold  and  fearless,  telling  him  that  if  he  fean&  he 
Is  to  deem  himself  a  slave ;  whereas  Pericles  gave  you,  Alclbia- 
les,  for  a  tutor  Zophyrus  the  Thraclan,  a  slave  of  his  with 
whom  he  could  do  nothing  else.  I  might  enlarge  on  tlie  nar* 
turo  and  education  of  your  rivals,  but  that  would  be  tedious 
iTid  what  I  have  said  is  a  sufficient  sample  of  what  remains  to 
be  said*     I  have  only  to  remark,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  ii« 
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^Hm  ou«s  mboat  jour  buth  ar  nurture  or  eduoaticuii  or,  1  vmj 
B  Mj»  aboiil  thst  6i  vkj  other  Athenian,  onloat  he  hfts  i  Iotw 
'  who  takes  care  of  him.  And  if  jou  cast  ao  eye  oo  the  irealth* 
the  luxury,  the  ganoeuts  with  Uieir  flowing  trairus  the  anoint* 
uiga  with  myrrh,  the  multitudes  of  fLtt^^udtuiU,  and  all  the  otht^ 
hrayery  of  the  Persians,  you  will  be  a&liatued  when  you  diaoers 
year  own  inferiority ;  or  if  you  woidd  look  al  the  lempermiioe 
duid  orderliness  and  ease  and  grace  and  magnanimity  and  ooor* 
age  and  endurance  and  loye  of  toil  and  doslre  of  glory  and 
laihition  of  die  Lacedaemonians  —  in  all   these  re^MOls  you 

»«31  regaid  yourself  as  a  child  in  comparison  of  thma*     Nayt 
iven  in  vrealth,  if  you  are  Inclined  to  think  much  of  that,  I 
Aust  reyeal  to  you  the  true  state  of  the  case  t  for  if  you  form 
en  estimate  of  die  wealth  of  the  Leoedaemonians,  you  will  see 
that  our  possessions  full  far  short  of  theirs*     For  no  one  here 
I       can   compete  with   tiiem  either  in   tlie  extent  and  fercltlty  of 
^blheir  own  and  the  Messenian  territory,  or  in  the  number  of 
^"  their  slaves,  and  especially  of  the  Helots,  or  of  their  horses^  or 
of  the  an i mat 9  which  feed  on  the  Messenian  pastures.     But  I 
have  said  enough  of  this:  and  as  to  gold  and  silver,  there  is 
more  of  them  in  Laoedaemon  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Hellas,  for 
during  many  generations  gold  has  been   always  flowing  in  to 
them  from    the   whole    Hellenic   world,  and   oft^n  from   the 
barbarian   also,  and  never  flowing  out,  as  in  tlio  fable  of 

»  Aesop,  the  fox  said  to  lion,  ^  The  prints  of  diu  feet  of 
those  going  in  are  distinct  enough;**  but  who  ever  saw  the 
trace  of  money  going  out  of  Laoedaetnon  ?  and  tlierefore  you 
may  safely  infer  that  the  Inhabitants  are  the  richest  of  the 
Hellenes  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  kings  are  the  richest  of 
them^  for  the  greater  part  of  thin  harvest  goes  to  their  kitigtv 
and  they  have  also  a  tribute  pnid  to  them,  which  is  \rity  con* 
siderable*  Yet  the  Spartan  wealth,  Uiougli  great  in  comparison 
of  the  wealth  of  the  other  Hellenei^  is  as  nothing  in  compariHon 
of  that  of  the  Persians  and  their  kings.  Why,  I  liave  been 
mformed  by  a  credible  person  who  went  up  to  the  king  \jai 
Busa]t  that  he  passed  through  a  large  tract  of  excellent  land, 
extending  for  nenrly  a  day's  jnurney,  whieli  tho  people  of  ttie 
country  called  the  queens  girdle^  and  another,  wluch  tlicy  called 
Her  veil ;  and  several  other  ikir  and  fertile  distriota,  whtoh  were 
reserved  for  the  adornment  of  the  queen,  and  ere  named  after 
aer  several  habiliments.  Now,  I  eaosot  help  thinking  u»  mj* 
rl(  What,  if  some  one  were  to  fo  to  Ameatria,  the  wile  ef 
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Xerxes  and  mother  of  Artaxerxee,  and  aaj  to  her :  There  b  i 
fsertuti  Dmomache,  whose  whole  wardrobe  ii  not  worth  filtf 
muiaa  —  luxd  diat  will  be  more  thtm  tlie  value  —  and  she  hai  a 
aou  who  is  possessed  of  a  three-hundred  acre  patch  at  Krcbia«^ 
and  he  has  a  muid  to  go  to  war  with  your  sod  —  would  ihe  not 
wonder  to  what  thb  Aloibiades  trusts  for  success  in  the  eon« 
flict  ?  ♦'  He  must  rely/*  she  would  say  to  herself,  **  upon  hii 
tniiuing  and  wisdom  —  these  are  the  things  which  Helleaes 
value."  And  if  she  heard  Uiat  this  Alciblades  who  is  makiiig 
the  attempt  is  not  as  yet  twenty  years  old,  and  is  whoUj  uned- 
ucated^ and  that  when  his  lover  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  gel 
education  and  training  iirstv  and  tlien  go  and  fight  the  king,  he  ^ 
refuses^  and  says  that  he  is  well  enough  as  he  is,  would  she  not  fl 
he  amazed,  and  ask,  *♦  On  what,  then,  does  the  youth  rely  ?  ** 
And  if  we  reply  that  he  relies  on  his  beauty,  and  stature^  and 
birth^  and  mcnUil  endowmentSi  she  would  think  that  we  wernf 
mad^  iUdbiudes,  when  she  compared  the  advantages  which  V 
you  possess  with  those  of  her  own  people*  ATid  I  believe 
that  Lampldo  the  daughter  of  Leotychides*  the  wife  of  Archi* 
damus  and  mother  of  Agis,  all  of  whom  were  kings,  would  have 
the  same  feeling  ;  if,  in  your  present  uneducated  state,  you  were 
to  turn  your  thoughts  against  her  son,  she,  too,  would  be  equally 
iMtonished.  But  how  disgraceful  that  we  should  not  have  u 
high  a  notion  of  what  is  required  in  us  as  our  enemies'  wivee 
have  of  the  qualities  which  are  required  in  their  assailants!  O 
my  friend,  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  hear  the  Delphian  inscrip- 
tion, **  Kjiow  thyself  j"  deem  these  kings  to  be  our  antagonisUi 
who  are  not  such  as  you  think,  but  quite  of  another  sort,  and 
we  can  only  overcome  thorn  by  pains  and  skiU*  And  if  yoa 
fail  in  the  required  qualities,  you  will  fail  also  in  becoming  re- 
nowned among  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  which  you  Mem  to 
desire,  as  no  other  man  ever  desired  anything. 

AU  I  entirely  believe  you ;  but  what  are  the  sort  of  pftin« 
whicL  are  required,  Socrates?     Can  you  tell  me  that? 

Soc,  Yes,  I  can ;  but,  as  you  say,  with  your  aid  ;  we  will 
inquire  how  we  may  be  most  improved ;  for  what  I  am  teUing 
you  of  the  necessity  of  education  applies  to  myself  as  well  as 
0  you ;  and  there  is  only  one  point  in  which  I  have  an  ad  van 
tage  over  you. 

Al  What  is  that  ? 

Soc,  I  havj  a  guardian  who  is  better  and  wiser  than  Pen 
jles,  who  is  }  our  guardian^ 
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JL  Who  is  that,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Grod,  Alcibiades,  who  up  to  this  daj  has  not  allowed 
Bie  to  converse  with  jou ;  and  that  inspires  in  ma  the  fidtL 
that  I  am  especiaUy  designed  to  bring  jou  to  honor. 

AL  You  are  jesting,  Socrates. 

iSoc.  Perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  men 
greatly  need  pains  and  care,  and  you  and  I  above  all  men* 

Al.  You  are  not  fiir  wrong  about  me. 

iSoc,  And  certainly  not  about  mysel£ 

AL  But  what  can  we  do  ? 

Soc.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  or  cowardioei  my  ftiend. 

AL  Certainly  not,  Socrates. 

Soc,  No,  indeed,  and  we  ought  to  take  oonnsel  togetbar :  Ibr 
we  wish  to  be  as  good  as  possible ;  do  we  not? 

AL  Certiunly,  we  do. 

Soc  In  what  sort  of  virtue? 

AL  Plainly,  in  the  virtue  of  good  men. 

Soc,  Who  are  good  in  what? 

AL  Those,  clearly,  who  are  good  in  the  management  of 
mffidrs. 

Soc.  What  sort  of  affiurs  ?     Equestrian  affiurs? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soc.  You  mean  that  for  them  we  should  have  leoouna  to 
horsemen  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Well;  naval  affiurs? 

AL  No. 

Soc.  You  mean  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  sailors  te 
them? 

AL  Yes. 

iSbe.  Then  what  affiurs  ?    And  who  do  them  ? 

AL  The  affiurs  which  occupy  Athenian  gentlemen.  -^ 

Soe.  And  when  you  speak  of  gentlemen,  do  you  mean 
the  wise  or  the  unirise  ? 

AL  The  wise. 

Soc.  And  a  man  is  good  in  respeot  of  that  in  which  he  Is 
wise? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  evil  in  respect  of  that  in  which  he  b  onwise  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe.  The  shoemaker,  finr  example,  is  wise  in  respect  of  Um 
Bttkingof  shoes? 
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AL  Tet. 

Soe.  Then  in  that  he  is  good? 

AL  BeiB. 

Soe.  But  in  respect  of  the  making  of  gannanti  ha  is  «Bwht 

AL  Yes- 

Soc.  Then  in  that  he  is  bad? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  upon  this  yiew  ci  the  matter  the  aame  umb  h 
^)od  and  also  bad  ? 

-iil  True. 

Soe.  But  would  jou  say  that  the  good  are  the  aame  as  As 
bad? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soe,  Then  whom  do  you  call  the  good  ? 

AL  I  mean  by  the  good  those  who  are  able  to  mis  in  Ike 
city. 

Soe.  Not,  surely,  over  horses? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soe.  But  over  men  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Sac.  When  they  are  sick? 

AL  No. 

Soe.  Or  on  a  voyage  ? 

^/.  No. 

Soe.  Or  reaping  the  harvest  ? 

^i:  No. 

/Sbc.  When  they  are  doing  something  or  nothing  f 

Al.  When  they  are  domg  something,  I  should  say. 

Soe.  I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to  me  what  that  is. 

AL  Wlion  they  are  engaged  in  having  dealings  with  OM 
anoiher,  and  in  using  one  another's  services,  as  is  the  way  of 
our  city  life. 

Soe.  Those  of  whom  you  speak  are  ruling  over  men  who 
are  usint;  the  services  of  other  men  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  Are  they  ruling  over  the  signal-men  who  use  the  MV- 
/ices  of  the  rowers  ? 

AL  No  ;  tliey  are  not 

Soe.  That  would  be  the  office  of  the  pilot? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  But,  perhaps  you  mean  that  they  rule  over  flute^ilaj 
srs,  who  lead  the  singers  and  use  the  services  of  the  dancers  P 
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&r.  That  would  be  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  the 

■      Al  Yes. 

^       iS<M^.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  able  to  rule  over 
men  who  use  other  men  ? 

AL  I  mean  cbat  thej  rule  over  men  who  have  common 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  dealings  w^ith  one  another. 

Sq€.  And  what  sort  of  an  art  is  this  ?  Suppose  that  I  were 
to  aak  jou  agaio,  as  I  did  just  now,  What  art  makes  men  know 
how  to  rule  over  their  fellow-sailora  ? 

AL  The  art  of  the  pilot* 

Soe,  And,  if  I  maj  recur  to  another  old  ins tanoe,  what  art 
enables  them  to  rule  over  their  fellow-siDgers  ? 

AL  The  art  of  the  teacher  of  the  chorus,  which  jou  wertt 
just  now  mentioning* 

Soe,  And  what  do  you  call  the  art  of  fellow-dtbeni  ? 

kAL  I  should  say,  good  counsel,  Socrates., 
Soc,  And  is  tlie  art  of  the  pilot  qtU  counsel  ? 
M.  No. 
Sac,  But  good  counsel  ? 
AL  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say,  —  good  counsel,  of   .  ^^ 
which  the  aim  is  the  presenration  of  the  voyagers, 

Soc,  True.  And  what  is  the  aim  of  that  other  good  counsel 
of  which  jou  speak? 

AL  The  aim  is  the  better  order  and  preservation  of  the  city. 
Soc*  And  what  is  that  of  which  the  absence  or  presence  Itn* 
proves  and  preserves  the  order  of  the  city?  Suppose  you 
were  to  ask  me,  what  is  that  of  which  the  presence  or  abeenoe 
improves  or  preserves  the  order  of  the  body  ?  I  should  replyt 
the  presence  of  health  and  the  absence  of  disease.  You  would 
agree  to  that  ? 
AL  Yes* 

Soc,  And  if  you  were  to  ask  me  the  same  question  about 
the  eyes,  I  should  reply  in  the  same  way,  '^  The  pre^etnce  of 
light  and  the  absence  of  blindness ;  '*  or  about  the  ears,  1  should 
reply,  that  they  were  improved  and  were  in  better  case,  when 
deafness  was  absent,  and  bearing  was  present  in  them  ? 
AL  True. 

tSoc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  a  stite  ?  What  is  that  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  the  state  is  improved  and  bet< 
ler  omnaged  and  ordered  ? 
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AL  I  should  sajy  Socrates,  that  this  was  the  presenoe  of 
diendship  and  the  absence  of  hatred  and  division. 

Soc.  And  do  joa  mean  by  friendship  agreement  or  disagree' 
ment? 

Al  Agreement 

Soe.  What  art  makes  cities  agree  about  numben? 

AL  Arithmetic 

Soe.  And  private  individuals? 

Al  The  same. 

Soe.  And  what  art  makes  each  individual  agree  with  himself  f 

Al.  The  same. 

Soe.  And  what  art  makes  each  of  us  agree  with  himself  aboot 
the  comparative  length  of  the  span  and  of  the  cubit?  Does  nol 
the  art  of  measure  ? 

AL  Yes- 

Soe.  Individuals  and  states  are  equally  agreed  about  thia  ? 

AL  Yes, 

Soe.  And  the  same  holds  of  the  balance  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  But  what  is  that  agreement  of  which  jou  speak,  and 
about  what  ?  what  art  can  give  that  agreement  ?  And  does  that 
which  gives  it  to  the  state  give  it  also  to  the  individual,  so  as  tn 
make  him  consistent  with  himself  and  with  another  ? 

AL  I  should  suppose  so. 

Soe.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  agreement  ?  answer,  and 
fiednt  not 

AL  I  mean  to  say  that  there  should  be  such  friendship  and 
agreement  as  exists  between  an  affectionate  father  and  mother 
and  their  son,  or  between  brothers,  or  between  husband  and  wile. 

Soe.  But  can  a  man,  Alcibiades,  agree  with  a  woman  about 
the  spinning  of  wool,  which  she  understands  and  he  does  not  ? 

AL  No,  truly. 

Soe,  Nor  has  he  any  need,  for  this  is  a  female  aocompUihi- 
ment 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  would  a  woman  agree  with  a  man  about  the  sdenoe 
of  arms,  which  she  has  never  learned  ? 
-g-        AL  Certainly  not 

Soe.  I  suppose  that  this  you  would  rather  regard  as  e 
viale  accomplishment  ? 

AL  I  should. 

Soe.  Then,  upon  your  view,  women  and  men  have  two  sorti 
9i  knowledge  ? 
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JL  Oertainlj. 

Soe.  Then  in  their  knowledge  there  is  no  agreement  of 
pomen  and  men  ? 

AL  There  is  not 

Soe,  Nor  can  there  be  friendahip,  if  friendahip  ia  agreement  ? 

JL  Plainly  not 

Soc.  Then  women  are  not  loved  bj  men  when  they  do  their 
own  work  ? 

AL  I  sappoae  not 

Soe.  Nor  men  bj  women  when  the j  do  their  own  woA  ? 

AL  No. 

Soc.  Nor  are  atatea  well  adminiatered,  when  indiyidnala  do 
their  own  work  ? 

AL  I  should  rather  think,  Socrates,  that  the  reverse  ia  the 
tmth. 

Soe.  What  I  do  jou  mean  to  sa j  that  states  are  well  adminis- 
tered when  friendship  is  absent,  the  presence  of  which,  as  we 
were  saying,  alone  secores  their  good  order  ? 

AL  But  I  should  say  that  there  is  friendship  among  them, 
for  this  very  reason,  thiut  the  two  parties  respectiTely  do  their 
own  work. 

Soc.  That  was  not  what  you  were  saying  just  now ;  and  what 
do  you  mean  by  affirming  that  friendship  exists  when  there  is 
no  agreement  ?  Can  there  be  agreement  about  matters  which 
the  one  party  knows,  and  of  wluch  the  other  is  in  ignorance  ? 

AL  Impossible. 

Soe.  And  when  individuals  are  doing  their  own  work,  are 
they  doing  what  is  just  or  unjust  ? 

AL  What  is  just,  certainly. 

Soe.  And  when  individuals  do  what  is  just  in  the  state.  Is 
there  no  friendship  among  them  ? 

AL  I  suppose  that  there  must  be,  Socrates. 

Soe,  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  this  friendship  or  agree- 
ment about  which  we  must  be  wise  and  discreet  in  order  that 
we  may  be  good  men  ?  I  cannot  make  out  where  it  exists  or 
among  whom ;  according  to  you,  the  same  persons  may  some- 
times have  it,  and  sometimes  not 

AL  But,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  aaying 
and  I  have  long  been,  unconsciously  to  myself^  in  a  most  repre- 
hensible condition. 

Soe.  Nevertheless,  cheer  up  ;  at  fifty,  ff  you  had  discovered 
four  deficiency,  you  would  have  been  too  old,  and  the  time  for 
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taking  care  of  yourself  would  hare  passed  away,  but  youii  k 
just  the  age  at  which  the  disooTery  should  be  made. 

AL  And  what  should  he  do,  Socrates,  who  would  make  Um 
discovery  ? 

Soc,  Answer  questions,  Alcilnades ;  and  that  is  a  proce« 
which,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  if  I  may  put  any  fidth  in  my 
oracle,  will  be  very  improving  to  both  of  us. 

AL  If  I  can  be  improved  by  answering,  I  will  answer. 

128  '^^'  '^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  °^^  ^^^  ^  deoeived  by 
appearance,  fiincying,  perhaps,  that  we  are  taking  care  of 
ourselves  when  we  are  not,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  man  tak- 
bg  care  of  himself?  and  when  does  he  take  care  ?  Does  he 
not  take  care  of  himself  when  he  takes  oare  of  what  beloiigs  to 
him? 

AL  I  should  think  so. 

Soe.  When  does  a  man  take  care  of  his  feet  ?  Does  he  not 
take  care  of  them  when  he  takes  oare  of  that  which  belongs  to 
his  feet  ? 

Al  I  do  not  understand. 

Soc.  Let  me  take  the  hand  as  an  illustration ;  does  not  a  ring 
belong  to  the  finger,  and  to  the  finger  only  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  shoe  in  like  manner  to  the  foot? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  when  we  take  care  of  our  shoes,  do  wo  not  tako 
care  of  our  feet  ? 

AL  I  do  not  comprehend,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  you  acknowledge,  Aloibiades,  that  there  la  iodi  a 
thing  as  taking  care  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  taking  proper  care  means  improving  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  what  is  the  art  which  improves  our  shoes  t 

AL  Shoemaking. 

Soc.  Then  by  shoemaking  we  take  care  of  our  shoes  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  do  we  by  shoemaking  take  oare  of  our  feet,  or  bf 
some  other  art  which  improves  the  feet? 

AL  By  some  other  art 

Soc.  And  the  same  art  improves  the  feet  whid:  improvea  tht 
rest  of  the  body  ? 

AL  Very  true. 
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Soe,  And  that  is  gymnaslioP 

AL  Certainlj. 

Soe.  Then  hj  gjmnastio  wo  take  oare  of  our  ftet|  and  \f 
shoemaking  of  that  which  belongs  to  oar  feet  ? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  by  gymnastic  wo  take  care  of  our  hands,  and  by 
the  art  of  graving  rings  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  hands  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  the  body,  and  bj  the 
art  of  weaving  and  the  other  arts  wo  take  care  of  the  things  of 
the  body? 

AL  Clearly. 

Soe.  Then  the  art  which  takes  care  of  each  thing  is  diflbr* 
ent  from  that  which  takes  care  of  the  belongings  of  each  thing  F 

AL  True. 

Soe.  Then  in  taking  care  of  what  belongs  to  you,  you  do  not 
take  care  of  yourself? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soe.  For  the  art  which  takes  care  of  oar  belongings  appeara 
not  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  takes  care  of  oiiraelYes  ? 

AL  Clearly  not 

Soe.  And  now  let  me  ask  yoa  what  is  the  art  with  which  wo 
take  care  of  oorselves  ? 

Al.  I  cannot  say. 

Soe.  At  any  rate,  thus  much  has  been  admitted,  that  the  art 
is  not  one  which  makes  aiiy  of  onr  belongings,  but  which  makes 
ourselves  better? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  But  should  we  ever  have  known  what  art  makes  a  shoo 
better,  if  we  did  not  know  a  shoe  ? 

AL  Impossible. 

Soe.  Nor  should  we  know  what  art  makes  a  ring  better,  if 
we  did  not  know  a  ring? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soe*  And  can  we  ever  know  what  art  makes  a  man  bettOTy 
if  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  ourselves  ?  .  ^^ 

AL  Impossible. 

Soe.  And  is  self-knowledge  an  easy  thing,  and  was  he  to  bo 
lightly  esteemed  who  inscribed  the  text  on  the  temple  at  Del* 
phi  ?  Or  is  self-knowledge  a  lifflcult  thing,  which  few  are  able 
to  attain? 

AL  At  times,  I  £uu7,  Socrates,  that  anybody  can  know  bin 
self;  at  other  times,  the  task  appears  to  be  very  diffloult 
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Soe.  Bat  whether  easy  or  diflkolt,  Aleibiadaiy  still  tbera  h 
DO  Other  way ;  knowing  what  we  are,  we  shall  know  how  to 
take  eare  of  ourselves,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  we  shall  not 
know. 

AL  That  is  trae. 

Soe.  Well,  then,  let  ns  see  in  what  way  the  self-existent  can 
be  discoyered  by  as ;  that  will  give  as  a  ohanoe  of  disooreriiy 
our  own  existence,  which  without  that  we  can  never  know. 

AL  You  say  truly. 

Soe.  Come,  now,  I  beseedi  you,  tell  me  with  whom  yew  ava 
sonversing?  —  with  whom  but  with  me  ? 

AL  Yes, 

Soe.  As  I  am  with  yoa? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  That  is  to  say,  I,  Soerates,  am  talking? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  I  in  talking  use  words  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  talking  and  using  words  are,  as  you  woold  say, 
the  same? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soe,  And  the  user  is  not  the  same  as  the  thing  whidh  he 
uses? 

AL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  I  will  explain:  the  shoemaker,  for  example,  uses  a 
square  tool,  and  a  circular  tool,  and  other  tools  for  cattmg  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Sac.  But  the  tool  is  not  the  same  as  the  cutter  and  user  of 
the  tool? 

AL  Of  course  not 

Soe.  And  in  the  same  way  the  instrument  of  the  harper  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  harper  himself? 

AL  He  is. 

Soe,  Now  the  question  which  I  asked  was  whether  you  ooii* 
oeive  the  user  to  be  always  different  from  that  whiob  he  uses  ? 

AL  I  do. 

Soe.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  shoemaker?  Does  he 
out  with  his  tools  only  or  with  his  hands  ? 

AL  With  his  hands  as  welL 

Soe.  He  uses  his  hands  too  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  docs  he  use  his  eyes  In  catling  leather? 
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AL  Hedoet. 

Soe.  And  we  admit  thmt  tlie  mer  is  not  diA  •una  with  tlM 
fiungs  which  he  uses  ? 

AL  Yes- 

Soe.  Then  the  shoemaker  and  the  harper  are  to  he  dittin* 
gnished  firom  the  hands  and  feet  which  they  ose  ? 

AL  That  is  dear. 

Soe,  And  does  not  a  man  nse  the  whole  body  f 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And   that  whidi  uses  is  different  from  that  whidi  b 
osed? 

AL  Tme. 

Soe.  Then  a  man  is  not  the  tame  as  his  own  body  t 

AL  That  is  the  inference. 

Soe.  What  is  he,  then? 

AL  I  cannot  say. 

Soe.  Nay,  yon  can  say  that  he  is  the  user  of  the  body. 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  user  of  the  body  is  the  sool?  ^^ 

AL  Yes,  the  souL  *~ 

Soe.  And  the  soul  rules  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  Let  me  make  an  assertion  which  will,  I  think,  be  uni- 
versally admitted. 

AL  What  is  that? 

Soe.  That  man  is  one  of  three  things. 

AL  What  are  they? 

Soe.  Sonl,  body,  or  the  union  of  the  twa 

AL  Certamly. 

Soe.  Bnt  did  we  not  say  that  the  actual  ruling  principle  of 
the  body  is  man  ? 

AL  Yes,  we  did. 

Soe.  And  does  the  body  rule  over  itself? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soe.  It  is  subject,  as  "^ve  were  saying? 

JO.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  that  is  not  what  we  are  seeking? 

AL  It  would  seem  noL 

Soe.  But  may  we  say  that  the  union  of  the  two  rules  orer 
die  body,  and  consequently  that  this  is  man  ? 

AL  Very  likely. 

Soe,  The  most  unlikely  of  all  things ;  for  if  one  of  the  i 
bors  is  subject,  the  two  united  cannot  possibly  rule. 
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JL  True. 

Soe.  But  since  neiUier  the  body,  nor  the  union  of  the  Ime 
18  man,  either  man  has  no  real  existence,  or  the  soul  is  maaf 

AL  Just  80. 

Soc.  Would  you  have  a  more  precise  proof  that  the  soul  ^j 
man? 

^/l  No ;  I  think  that  the  proof  is  sufficient 

Soc.  K  the  proof^  although  not  quite  precise,  b  &ir,  that  is 
enough  for  us  ;  more  precise  proof  will  be  supplied  when  we 
have  discovered  that  which  we  were  led  to  omit,  from  a  ftar 
that  the  inquiry  would  be  too  much  protracted. 

Al  What  was  that  ? 

Soc,  What  I  meant,  when  I  said  that  absolute  existence 
must  be  first  considered  ;  but  now,  instead  of  absolute  existence, 
we  have  been  considering  the  nature  of  individual  existence, 
and  that  may  be  sufficient ;  for  surely  there  is  nothing  belong- 
ing to  us  which  has  more  absolute  existence  than  the  sool  ? 

AL  There  is  nothing. 

Soc,  Then  we  may  truly  conceive  that  you  and  I  are  con- 
versing with  one  another,  soul  to  soul  ? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  that  is  just  what  I  was  saying  —  that  I,  Socrates, 
am  not  arguing  or  talking  with  the  face  of  Alcibiades,  but  with 
the  real  Alci blades  ;  and  that  is  with  his  soul. 

AL     True. 

Soc.  Ttien  he  who  bids  a  man  know  himself,  would  have  him 
know  his  soul  ? 

AL  That  appears  to  be  true. 
.  Q         Soc,  He,  then,  whose   knowledge  only  extends  to  the 
body,  knows  the  things  of  a  man,  and  not  the  man  himself? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soc,  Then  neither  the  physician  regarded  as  a  physician,  nor 
the  trainer  regarded  as  a  trainer,  knows  himself? 

AL  He  does  not 

Soc,  Then  the  husbandmen  and  the  other  craftsmen  are  verj 
&r  from  knowing  themselves,  for  they  would  seem  not  even  to 
know  their  own  belongings  ?  When  regarded  in  relation  to  the 
arts  which  they  practice  they  are  even  further  removed,  for 
they  only  know  the  belongings  of  the  body,  which  minister  to 
the  body. 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soc,  Then  if  temperance  is  the  knowledge  of  sel',  in  respect 
of  his  art,  none  of  them  is  temperate  ? 
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AL  I  agree. 

Soe.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  their  arts  are  aoocmnted 
fvlgar,  and  are  not  such  as  a  good  man  would  practice  ? 

AL  Quite  true. 

Soe.  Again,  he  who  cherishes  his  hodj  cherishes  not  himsell^ 
but  what  belongs  to  him? 

Al  That  is  true. 

Soe,  But  he  who  cherishes  his  money,  cherishes  neither 
himself  nor  his  belongings,  bat  is  in  a  stage  yet  forther  re- 
moved firom  himself? 

AL  I  agree. 

Soe.  Then  the  money-maker  has  really  ceased  to  be  occupied 
with  his  own  concerns  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe,  And  if  any  one  has  fidlen  in  love  with  the  person  of 
Alcibiades,  he  loves  not  Aldlnadesy  but  the  belongings  of  Alci- 
Uades? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  But  he  who  loyes  your  soul  is  the  true  lover  ? 

AL  That  is  the  necessary  inference. 

Soe.  The  lover  of  the  body  goes  away  when  the  flower  of 
youth  &des? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  But  he  who  loves  the  soul  goes  not  away,  as  long  as  the 
soul  foUows  after  virtue  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  I  am  the  lover  who  goes  not  away,  but  remains 
with  you,  when  you  are  no  longer  young  and  the  rest  are  gone  ? 

AL  Yes,  Socrates ;  and  in  that  you  do  well,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  remain. 

Soe.  Then  you  must  try  to  look  your  best 

^  I  will. 

Soe.  The  fiust  is,  that  there  is  only  one  lover  of  Aldbiades 
the  son  of  Cleinias ;  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  as  ap- 
pears, any  other ;  and  this  only  darling  in  whom  he  rejoices  is 
Socrates  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  Phaenarete. 

AL  True. 

Soe.  And  did  you  not  say,  that  if  I  had  not  spoken  first,  you 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  me,  and  inquiring  why  I  only 
ittnuned? 

AL  That  was  true. 

Soe.  The  reason  was  that  I  only  love  you,  whereas  other 
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men  love  wbat  belougv  to  you  ;  and  your  beauty,  wliich  ii  not 
1M9  ^^^  ^^  filling  away,  just  oa  your  true  seLf  U  begiuiuiig  to 
bloom.  And  I  will  never  doMert  you,  if  you  are  not 
spoiled  and  deformed  by  the  Athenian  people;  for  the  danger 
which  I  moflt  fear  Is  tliat  you  will  beooroe  a  lover  of  the  peoplt 
and  be  spoiled  by  thera.  Many  a  noble  Athenian  haa  been 
rmned  io  this  way.  For  tlie  demus  of  the  great-hearted 
Krechtheufl  is  of  a  fiiir  couDteoanoe)  but  you  should  see  them 
naked  ;  wherefore^  be  oautioos,  as  I  bid  you* 

AL  How  cautioua  ? 

So€,  Practice  yourself,  sweet  friend,  In  learning  what  you 
ou^ht  to  know,  before  you  enter  on  politics  ;  thia  knowledge 
will  b«  (in  antidote  and  safeguard  against  the  danger. 

AL  That  is  good  udvie43,  Socrates  ;  but  I  wi»h  you  would  ex- 
plain to  me  in  what  way  X  am  to  take  care  of  myselt 

Soc.  At  any  r;ite,  wo  aro  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  whal 
we  are  ;  and  to  thia  extent  an  advauoe  has  been  made — there 
ia  no  longer  any  danger,  as  we  once  feared,  that  we  might  be 
taking  care,  not  of  ourselves^  but  of  something  whieh  is  not  our- 
selves. 

AL  That  is  true* 

Sac,  And  our  first  duty  will  be  to  take  care  of  the  soul^  and 
look  to  that  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe*  Leaving  the  care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  propertias  to 
others? 

AL  Very  good. 

Soc*  But  how  can  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things 
of  the  soul  ?  For  if  we  know  them,  the  inference  is  that  we 
shall  know  ourselves?  Can  we  really  be  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
cellent meaning  of  the  Delphian  inscriptioui  of  which  we  were 
just  now  speaking  ? 

AL  What  have  you  in  your  thoughts,  Socrates  ? 

Sac,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  suspect  to  be  the  meaning  and 
lesson  of  that  inscription.  Let  me  take  an  illustration  from 
sight,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  only  one  suitable  to  my  pm^ 
pose. 

AL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

&>c.  Consider ;  if  some  one  were  to  say  to  the  eye,  **  See 
thyself/'  as  yon  might  say  to  a  man,  **  Know  thyself,"*  what  it 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  precept  ?  Would  not  his  meac 
ing  be :  That  the  eye  should  look  at  that  in  which  it  would  see 
Itself? 
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■       Al  Clearly. 
^       Sac.  And  what  is  the  object  in  looking  at  irhloh^  we  see  om^ 
lelves  ? 

■       AL  Clearljr,  SocrateSf  in  looking  at  mirrors  and  the  like* 
Sac*  Very  tnie  i  and  is  there  not  something  of  the  nature  of 
m  mirror  in  our  own  ejes  ? 

»AL  Certainly, 
Sac  Did  you  ever  obserre  that  the  face  of  the  person  look- 
ing into  the  eye  of  another  ia  reflected  in  the  Yiaual  organ 
Which  ia  over  against  him,  and  which  U  caUed  the  pupO, 
ma  in  a  mirror  —  there  is  a  sort  of  image  of  the  person  looking  ? 
AL  That  is  quite  true. 

Soc,  Then  the  eye  lookLog  at  another  eye,  and  at  that  in  the 
eye  which  is  most  perfect,  and  which  is  the  instrument  of  yiaiaOi 
will  there  f>ee  itself? 

■       AL  That  is  evident. 
Sac*  Bvi  looking  at  anything  el&t  in  man  or  in  eYJatenoe, 
and  not  to  that  which  is  like,  it  will  not  see  itsdf  ? 

AL  That  is  true, 

S^e*  ThoD  if  the  eye  is  to  see  itself,  it  must  look  at  the  eye, 
mnd  at  that  part  of  the  eye  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  eye  re> 
•ides  ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  sight  ? 

Al  True* 

So:.  And  if  the  soul,  my  dear  AldbiadeSi  ia  e^er  to  know 
herself^  must  she  not  look  at  the  soul ;  and  especially  at  that 
part  of  the  soul  in  which  her  virtue  reaidesj  and  which  is  like 
herself? 

AL  I  agree,  Socrates. 

Sac,  And  do  we  know  of  any  part  of  our  souls  more  divine 
^aan  that  which  has  to  do  with  wisdom  and  knowledge? 

AL  There  is  none. 

Soc.  Then  this  is  that  part  of  the  soul  which  resembles  the 
^*Tine,  and  he  who  looks  at  this  and  knows  all  that  is  divine» 
Till  be  moat  likely  to  know  himself  ? 

AL  That  is  plain. 

Sac,  And  self-knowledge  we  acknowledge  to  be  wisdom? 

■       AL  True. 
Sac.  And  if  we  have  no  self-knowledge  and  no  wisdom,  can 
ve  ever  know  our  own  good  and  evU  ? 

■        AL  How  is  that  possible,  Socrates  ? 
Sac.  You  mean,  that  if  you  did  not  know,  Alcibiades,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  your  knowing  that  what  belonged  te 
41cibiades  was  really  hia  ? 
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AL  Tliat  would  indeod  be  imposgible. 

Soc.  Nor  should  we  knoir  Uiat  we  were  the  persons  to  wliOB 
anytlimg  beloii^ed^  if  we  did  not  know  ourselves? 

At  How  could  w©  ? 

Soe,  Aiid  if  we  did  not  know  our  own  belongingB,  neither 
ihould  wo  know  the  belongings  of  our  belongingii  ? 

AL   Clearly  Dot 

Soc.  Then  we  were  not  altogether  right  in  acknowledging 
just  now  that  a  man  may  know  what  belongs  to  him  and  yet 
not  know  himself;  naj,  rather  he  cannot  even  know  the  belong- 
ings of  his  belongings ;  for  the  discernment  of  the  things  of 
•elf^  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to  die  things  of  sel^  appear 
ill  to  be  the  bufiinest  of  the  same  many  and  of  the  tame  art 

Al,  That  is  to  be  supposed. 

Sac.  And  he  who  knows  not  the  things  that  belong  to  hini* 
self,  will  in  like  manner  be  Ignorant  of  the  Uungs  which  belong 
to  others? 

AL  Yery  true. 

Soc.  And  if  he  knows  not  the  affiun  of  others,  he  wiU 
know  the  affairs  of  states  ? 

M,  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  Then  such  a  man  can  neTer  be  a  ttateimaiif 

AL  He  cannot 

Soe.  Nor  an  economist? 

Ai*  He  cannot 

Sac,  He  will  not  know  what  he  is  doing  f 
AL  He  will  not 

Soc.  And  will  not  he  who  is  ignorant  ML  into  airror  t 

AL  Assuredly, 

Sac.  And  if  he  errs,  he  will  &il  both  in  his  poblio  and 
lite  capacity? 

AI*  Yes,  indeed* 

Soc*  And  failing}  will  he  not  be  miserable  ? 

AL  Very. 

Soc,  And  what  will  become  of  those  for  whom  he  is  icting  f 

AL  They  will  be  miserable  also. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  is  not  wise  and  good  cannot  be  happy  ? 

AL  He  cannot 

Soc,  The  bad,  then,  ire  miserable  ? 

AL  Tes,  very. 

Soe*  And  not  he  who  has  richesp  bat  he  wlio  Ins  wfadaB^  k 
leUyered  from  his  misery  ? 
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JL  OmAj. 

Soe.  (Sties,  then,  if  they  are  to  be  happ j,  do  not  want  walla, 
or  triremes,  or  docks,  or  numbers,  or  sixe,  Aldbiades,  if  they 
have  no  yirtne  ? 

AL  Indeed  they  do  not 

Soe.  And  yon  must  give  the  dtiaens  yirtoe,  if  you  mean  to 
administer  their  affidrs  ri^tly  or  nobly  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe,  But  can  a  man  give  that  which  he  has  not? 

AL  Certunly  not 

iSbe.  Then  yon  or  any  one  who  means  to  govern  and  saper- 
intend,  not  only  himself  and  the  things  of  himself,  bat  the  state 
and  the  things  of  the  state,  must  in  the  first  place  acquire  Yir- 
tne? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soe.  You  have  not  therefore  to  acquire  power  or  authority 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  do  what  you  wish  for  yourself  and 
the  state,  but  justice  and  wisdom  ? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soe.  You  and  the  state,  if  you  do  wisely  and  justly,  will  do 
according  to  the  will  of  God? 

AL  That  may  be  supposed. 

Soe.  As  I  was  saying  before,  you  will  look  only  at  what  is 
bright  and  divine,  and  act  with  a  view  to  them. 

M.  Yes. 

Soe.  In  that  minor  you  will  see  and  know  yourselves  and 
your  own  good. 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  In  which  case,  I  will  be  security  for  your  happiness. 

AL  I  accept  the  security. 

Soe.  But  if  you  act  unrighteously,  your  eye  will  turn  to  the 
daric  and  godless,  and  being  in  darkness  and  ignorance  of  your- 
selves, you  will  do  deeds  of  darkness,  as  is  probable. 

AL  That  is  likely. 

Soe,  For  if  a  man,  my  dear  Aldbiades,  has  the  power  to  do 
>fhat  he  likes,  but  has  no  understanding,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  result,  eiUier  to  him  as  an  individual  or  to  the  state  ?  For 
example,  if  he  be  sick  and  is  able  to  do  what  he  likes,  not  hav- 
ing the  mind  of  a  physician  —  having  moreover  tyrannical  .  qx 
power,  and  no  one  daring  to  reprove  him,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  him  ?  Will  he  not  be  likely  to  have  his  constitution 
ndned? 
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AL  That  ifl  true. 

Soc,  Or  again,  in  a  ship,  if  a  man  hftTing  tbe  power  to  d» 
what  he  likea*  has  no  intelligence  or  flkill  iu  navigiitioay  do  yoa 
9ee  what  will  happen  to  him  and  to  his  felIow*sailor8  ? 

AL  Yefl ;  I  see  that  they  will  all  perish* 

Soe^  And  in  like  manner,  in  a  state,  and  where  there  la  anj 
power  and  authority  which  is  wanting  in  yirtue,  will  not  the 
result  be  tlie  same  ? 

AL  Certainly* 

Soe*  Not  tyrannical  sway,  then,  my  good  AlcJbiadeay  sbotild 
be  the  aim  either  of  individoab  or  ttatet,  if  they  would  be 
happy,  but  virtue* 

AL  Tiiat  is  true. 

Soe,  And  before  they  hare  yirtue,  to  be  commanded  by  their 
^betters,  is  l)etter  for  men  as  well  as  for  children  ? 

AL  That  is  evident. 

Sac*  And  that  which  is  better  it  also  nobler  ? 

AL  True. 

Soc^  And  what  is  nobler  is  more  becoming  ? 

AL  Certainty. 

Soc.  Then  to  the  bad  man  slavery  is  more  beoomingt  ^ 
fiause  better  ? 

AL  True. 

Soc*  Then  vice  is  slavish  ? 

AL  Yes, 

Soc.  And  virtue  is  the  attribute  of  a  freeman  F 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And,  0  my  friend,  is  not  slavery  to  be  avoided  ? 

AL  Certainly,  Socrates* 

Sac,  And  are  you  now  conscious  of  your  own  state  ?  And 
io  you  know  whether  you  are  a  freeman  or  not  ? 

AL  I  think  that  I  am  very  oonsdoai  indeed  of  my  own 
state* 

Soe.  And  do  you  know  how  to  escape  oat  of  a  state  which 
I  do  not  even  like  to  name  to  my  beantj  7 

AL  Yes^  I  do. 

Soe,  How  ? 

AL  By  your  help,  Socrates. 

Sac*  That  is  not  well  said,  Alcibiades. 

AL  What  ought  I  to  have  said  ? 

Sae,  By  the  help  of  God 

AL  I  agree  ;  and  I  further  say,  that  our  illations  are  likaly 
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lo  be  lerened.  From  thLi  day  forward,  I  must  and  wOl  foQow 
joa  as  yon  have  followed  me;  I  will  be  the  diadpley  and  yon 
shall  be  my  master. 

Soe*  O  that  is  rare  I  Like  the  stork,  then,  my  love  will  be 
eherished  in  torn  by  the  winged  lore  which  I  have  hatched. 

AL  Strange,  bat  trae;  and  henceforward  I  shall  b^^in  to 
think  about  justice. 

Soe,  And  I  hope  that  yon  will  persbt;  althon^  I  have 
fears,  not  from  any  special  distrust  <^  your  nature,  but  when  I 
see  the  power  of  the  state,  which  may  be  too  nndi  both  fo^ 
Jim  and  me. 
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Thx  Menexenm  has  more  tlie  chanoter  of  a  ilietoffieal  eM&edm 
than  anj  other  of  the  Fiatonio  worica.  The  writer  aeems  to  ha^e 
wished  to  emulate  ThQeydideai  and  the  fiur  slighter  work  of  Ljslaa. 
In  his  rivahy  with  the  latter,  to  whom  in  the  Fhaedms  Plato  shows 
a  strong  antipathy,  he  is  entirel j  sncoessfhl,  hot  he  is  not  equal  to 
Thucydides.  The  Menezenns,  thoog^  not  without  real  Hellenic 
inter^  fidls  rerj  fiur  short  of  the  nigged  grandenr  and  political 
insight  of  the  great  historian*  The  fiction  of  the  speech  having 
been  invented  by  Aspasia,  b  weU  sustained,  and  is  in  the  manner  of 
Plato ;  notwithstanding  the  anachronism  which  puts  into  her  mouth 
an  allusion  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  an  event  occurring  fatij  yean 
after  the  date  of  the  supposed  oration.  But  Plato,  like  Shakespeare^ 
is  careless  of  such  anachronisms^  which  are  not  supposed  to  strike 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  effect  produced  by  these  grandilo- 
quent orations  on  Socrates^  who  does  not  recover  alter  having  heard 
one  of  them  for  three  days  and  more,  is  truly  Platonic 

Such  discourses,  if  we  may  finrm  a  judgment  finom  the  three  which 
are  extant  (fiv  the  so-called  Funeral  Oration  of  Demosthenes  is  a 
bad  and  gpanooB  imit.ation  of  Thncydides  and  Lysias),  confijnned  to 
a  regular  type.  They  began  with  gods  and  ancestors,  and  the  leg- 
endary history  of  Athens,  to  which  succeeded  an  almost  equally  fic- 
titious account  of  later  times.  The  Persian  War  usually  formed  the 
eentre  of  the  narrative ;  in  the  age  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes 
the  Athenians  were  still  living  on  iSie  ^oriet  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis.  The  Menexenus  casts  a  vefl  over  the  weak  places  of  Athenian 
history.  The  war  of  Athens  and  Boeotia  is  a  war  of  liberatkm; 
the  Athenians  gave  bade  the  Spartans  taken  at  Sphaeteria  out  of 
kindness  —  indeed,  the  only  fiudt  of  the  dty  was  too  great  kindness 
—their  enemies  were  more  honored  than  the  firiends  of  others  (cp* 
Thncyd.  IL  41,  which  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  idea) ;  we 
democrats  are  the  true  aristocracy  of  virtue.  These  are  the  plati- 
tades  and  fidsehoods  in  which  Athenian  history  is  disguised. 

The  author  of  the  Menexenn%  whether  Plato  or  not»  is  evideotty 
Satending  to  ridicule  the  praetiee^  ana  at  the  same  time  to  show  thi^ 
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be  c&n  hea.t  the  rbc>toHcianB  Iq  their  own  line,  u  lu  the  Phaedrttf 
mjij  be  suppose  1  to  offer  an  example  of  wh«t  LyiiAS  might  have 
laidf  and  of  how  much  better  he  might  have  written  in  his  own 
itjle.  The  orators  hod  recourse  to  their  fnvorito  loci  communes,  OM 
of  whichf  M  we  find  in  LysiAt,  wne  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
them  ibr  preparation.  But  Soonitee  points  out  that  they  had  Cbea 
aiwax^  ready  for  delirery,  and  that  there  was  no  diiBctilty  in  Impro- 
vising  any  number  of  such  orationi.  To  praise  the  AtLcolAns  among 
the  Athenians  was  easy  — to  praise  them  among  the  Laceilacmo- 
nians  would  have  been  a  mttoh  mort»  dlfHcuU  task.  Socrates  himself 
has  turned  rhetorician^  having  learned  of  a  woman ^  Aspada,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles ;  and  any  one  who  had  had  far  inferior  teachcn 
to  him  —  say,  one  who  had  learn  (>d  ^m  Antiphon  the  Rhanmasiaa 
—  would  be  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  praising  men  to  themselTCi» 
When  we  remember  that  Antiphon  is  described  by  Thocrdides  as 
the  best  pleader  of  hia  day,  the  sadre  on  him  and  on  the  whole  tribe 
of  rhetoricians  Is  transparent 

The  ironical  Rssumption  of  Socrates,  that  he  must  be  a  good  ora- 
tor because  he  had  learnt  of  Aspasia,  is  not  coarse,  as  Schleiermacher 
supposes,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  fancifuL  Nor  can  we  saiy 
that  the  offer  of  Socrates  to  dance  naked  out  of  love  for  Mcnexenus, 
is  any  more  uoPlftt*^nic  than  the  threat  of  physical  force  which  Pha»* 
drus  uses  towards  Socrates,  Nor  is  there  any  real  Tulgority  in  the 
Ibar  which  Socrates  expresses  that  he  will  get  a  beating  from  his 
mistress,  Aspasia :  this  is  the  natural  exag^ration  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  an  imperious  woman.  Socrates  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  all  that  he  sayi,  and  Plato,  both  in  the  Symposium  and 
alsewherc,  Is  not  alow  to  admit  a  sort  of  Aristophanie  humor.  How 
a  great  original  genius  like  Plato  might  or  might  not  have  written, 
what  was  his  oonceptlon  of  humor,  or  what  limits  he  would  baTS 
prasoribed  to  himsell^  if  any,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  the  Silenns 
Soorates,  are  problems  which  no  critical  instinct  can  detennine. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Dialogue  has  sererai  Platonic  tralti^ 
ifhether  or^nal  or  imitated  may  be  uncertain.  Hie  impossibility 
of  Socrates  making  a  speech  of  his  own  composition  aooords  with 
his  declaration  that  he  knows  nothing.  Thus  In  the  Cratylus  ho  is 
run  away  with ;  in  the  Phaedrus  he  has  heard  somebody  say  some- 
thing ;  he  is  inspired  by  the  genius  hcif  and  the  like.  But  he  does 
not  Impose  on  Menexenus  by  bis  dissimulation*  llie  character  of 
Socrates  is  m^ntained ;  but  Plato,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  give  a 
bint,  intimates  clearly  enough  that  both  speeches  are  to  be  attributed 
^o  Socrates.  The  address  of  the  dead  to  the  living  at  die  end  of 
the  oration  may  be  compared  to  the  numerous  addresses  of  the  same 
kind  which  occur  in  Plato>  in  whom  the  dramatic  element  is  always 
lending  to  prevail  ovei  the  rhetorical.  The  remark  has  been  often 
wade,  thai  in  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Thucydides  there  is  no  aUniioa 
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lo  the  existence  of  the  dead.    Bat  in  the  Menezenos  a  fotnre  state 
Is  clearly,  although  not  strongly,  asserted. 

Whedier  the  Menezenus  is  a  mere  imitation  of  Plato  or  an  orig 
inal  work,  remains  uncertain ;  in  either  case,  the  thoughts  appear  to 
oe  partly  borrowed  from  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Thucydides.  In- 
ternal evidence  seems  to  leave  the  question  of  authorship  in  doubt. 
There  are  merits  and  there  are  defects  which  might  or  might  not  be 
ascribed  to  Plata  The  form  of  the  work  makes  the  inquiry  diffi- 
cult ;  the  introduction  and  the  finale  wear  the  look  either  of  Plato 
or  of  a  skillM  imitator  of  Plata  In  this  uncertainty,  the  express 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  who  quotes,  in  the  Bhetoric,^  the  well-known 
words,  **  It  is  easy  to  praise  the  Athenians  among  the  Athenians,** 
from  the  Funeral  Oration,  may  perhaps  torn  the  balance  in  its  &yQr« 
It  most  be  remembered  also  that  the  work  waa  fiunoni  in  antiquitj, 
■ad  is  indnded  in  the  Alexandrian  catalogoei  of  Flatonio  wxitinfh 
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a^  TTT'HENCE  come  yoo,  Henexeniis?  Are  70a  ^^^ 
*^-    YY    from  Uie  agora?  *^ 

Afenexenus.  Yes,  Socrates ;  I  have  been  at  the  ooonciL 

Soc.  And  what  might  yon  be  doing  at  the  council  ?  And 
yet  I  need  hardly  ask,  for  I  see  that  yon  believe  yourself  to 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  education  and  of  philosophy.  Tou 
think  that  you  have  had  enough  of  them,  and,  being  now  grown 
up,  are  going  higher,  and  intend  to  govern  us  old  men  like  the 
rest  of  your  fiunily,  which  has  always  provided  some  one  who 
kindly  took  care  of  us. 

Mm.  Tes,  Socrates,  I  shall  be  ready  to  hold  office,  if  yo*i 
allow  and  advise  that  I  should,  but  not  if  you  think  otherwise. 
I  went  to  the  council  chamber  because  I  heard  that  the  council 
was  about  to  choose  some  one  who  was  to  speak  over  the  dead. 
For  you  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  public  funeral  ? 

Soe.  Yes,  I  know  thaL     And  whom  did  they  choose  ? 

Men.  No  one ;  they  delayed  the  election  until  to-morrow, 
but  I  believe  that  either  Aeschines  or  Dion  will  be  chosen. 

Soe.  O  Menexenus  I  death  in  battle  is  certainly  in  many 
respects  a  noble  thing.  The  dead  man  gets  a  fine  and  costly 
funeral,  although  he  may  have  been  poor,  and  a  speech  is  made 
Dver  him  by  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  and  has  long 
ago  prepared  what  he  has  to  say,  although  he  who  is  praised 
may  not  have  been  good  for  much.  The  speakers  praise  him 
for  what  he  has  done  and  for  what  he  has  not  done  —  that  ii 
tbe  beauty  of  them — and  they  steal  away  our  souls  with  their 
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o^.  embeUbhed  words ;  in  every  oonoeivaUe  form  tliej  pndti 
the  citj ;  and  they  priuse  those  who  died  in  the  war,  and 
rfl  our  ancestors  who  went  before  us ;  and  they  praise  oorselvei 
also  who  are  still  alive,  until  I  feel  quite  elevated  by  their  lau- 
dations, and  I  stand  listening  to  their  words,  Menexenus,  and 
become  enchanted  by  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  imagine  my 
self  to  have  grown  up  into  a  greater  and  nobler  and  finer  man 
than  I  was  before.  And  i^  as  often  happens,  there  are  any 
foreigners  who  accompany  me  to  the  speech,  I  become  suddenly 
conscious  of  having  a  sort  of  exaltation  over  them,  and  they 
seem  to  experience  a  corresponding  feeling  of  admiration  al 
me,  and  at  the  greatness  of  the  dty,  which  appears  to  them, 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  more  won- 
derful than  ever.  This  consciousness  of  dignity  lasts  me  mors 
than  three  days,  and  not  until  the  fourth  or  fifUi  day  do  I  coma 
to  my  senses  and  know  where  I  am ;  in  the  mean  time  I  fimcy 
that  I  am  living  in  the  Islands  of  the  BlesL  Such  is  the  art  ol 
our  rhetoricians,  and  in  such  manner  does  the  sound  of  their 
words  keep  ringing  in  our  ears. 

Meru  You  are  always  making  fim  of  the  rhetondans,  Soo- 
rates ;  this  time,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
speaker  who  is  chosen  will  not  have  much  to  say,  for  the  choioa 
has  been  quite  sudden,  and  he  will  be  compelled  almost  to  im- 
provise. 

Soc.  But  why,  my  firiend,  should  he  not  have  plenty  to  Bay  ? 
Every  rhetorician  has  speeches  ready  made  ;  nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  improvising  that  sort  of  stuff.  Had  the  orator  to 
praise  Athenians  among  Peloponnesians,  or  Peloponnesiant 
among  Athenians,  he  must  be  a  good  rhetorician  who  could 
succeed  and  gain  credit.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  man's 
winning  applause  when  he  is  contending  for  fiune  among  the 
persons  who  are  being  praised. 

Mnu  Do  you  think  not,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  Indeed  "not" 

Men.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  speak  yourself  if  thert 
was  a  necessity,  and  if  the  council  was  to  choose  you  ? 

Soe.  That  I  should  be  able  to  speak  is  no  great  wonder, 
Menexenus,  considering  that  I  had  an  excellent  mistress  in  the 
ut  of  rhetoric ;  she  who  made  so  many  good  speakers,  and 
one  who  was  the  best  among  all  HeUenes  —  Pericles  the  son 
of  Xanfhippus. 

Men   And  who  was  she  ?    I  suf  pose  that  you  mean  AapasiiL 
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Sae*  Yee^  that  I  do  ;  and  I  had  also  ConnoB  the  son  of  Metro- 
hlus^  ad  a  maater,  and  he  was  mj  nuuter  in  muBic,  as  she  ^^^ 
was  in  rhetoric*  No  wonder  that  a  man  who  haa  received 
mch  an  education  should  be  a  finished  speaker ;  even  the  pupil 
of  very  inferior  masters,  saj,  for  example,  one  who  had  learned 
music  of  Lamproa,  and  rhetoric  of  Antiphoa  the  Rhamnuaian, 
might  make  a  figure  if  he  were  to  praise  the  AtheniaDs  among 
the  Athenians. 

Mm.  And  what  would  you  be  able  to  say  if  jou  had  to 
speak? 

Soc^  Of  my  own  wit,  most  likely  nothing;  but  yesterday  I 
heard  Aspasia  composing  a  funeral  oration  about  these  very 
dead.  For  she  had  been  told,  sa  you  were  saying,  that  the 
Athenians  were  going  to  choose  a  speaker,  and  she  repeated  to 
me  the  sort  of  speech  which  he  should  deliver,  partly  improvis- 
ing and  partly  from  previous  thought,  putting  together  fragments 
of  tlie  funeral  oration  which  Pericles  spoke,  and,  I  believe,  she 
composed. 

Mm.  And  can  you  remember  what  Aspaaia  said  ? 

iSoe*  I  ought  to  be  able,  for  she  taught  me,  and  X  was  all 
but  beaten  because  I  had  a  bad  memory. 

Men.  Then  why  will  you  not  rehearse  what  she  said? 

Soc.  Because  I  am  afraid  that  my  mistress  may  be  angry 
with  mo  if  1  publish  her  speech* 

Men,  Nay,  Socrates,  let  us  have  the  speech,  whether  Aspasia's 
or  any  one  else's,  no  matter  about  that*  I  hope  that  you  will 
oblige  me. 

Soc.  But  I  am  afraid  that  you  wUl  laugh  at  me  if  X  continue 
the  games  of  youth  in  old  age. 

Men.  Far  otherwise,  Socrates :  let  us  by  all  means  have  the 
speech, 

Soc.  Truly  X  have  such  a  disposlUon  to  oblige  you,  that  if 
?ou  bid  me  dance  naked  I  should  not  like  to  refoset  since  we 
Are  alone.  Listen,  then.  If  I  remember  rightly,  she  begau  as 
follows,  with  the  mention  of  the  dead :  — 

There  is  a  tribute  of  deeds  and  of  words.  The  departed 
have  already  had  the  first,  when  going  forth  on  their  destined 
journey  they  were  attended  on  their  way  by  the  state  and  by 
their  friends  ;  the  tribute  of  words  remains  to  be  given  to  them, 
U  b  meet  and  by  law  ordained.  For  noble  words  are  a  mem- 
>ry  and  crown  of  noble  actions,  which  is  given  to  tl  e  duert 
of  Ihem  by  the  hearers.     A  word  is  needed  which  will  duly 
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pruM  the  detd  and  gently  admonish  the  livings  exhorting  the 
brethren  and  descendants  of  the  departed  to  imitate  their  viitiM, 
and  consoling  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  sanrivors,  if 
Q07  &n7>  who  may  chance  to  be  alive  of  the  previous  genera- 
tion. What  sort  of  a  word  will  this  be,  and  how  shall 
we  rightly  hegin  the  praises  of  these  hrave  men  ?  In  their  life 
they  rejoiced  their  own  fHends  with  their  virtae»  and  their  death 
tiiey  gave  in  exchange  for  the  salvation  of  the  living.  And  I 
think  that  we  should  praise  them  in  the  order  in  which  nature 
made  them  good,  for  diey  were  good  hecause  they  were  sprung 
from  good  fathers.  Wherefore  let  us  first  of  all  praise  the 
goodness  of  their  birth ;  secondly,  their  nurture  and  education; 
and  then  let  us  set  forth  how  noble  their  actions  were,  and  how 
worthy  of  the  education  which  they  had  received. 

And  first  as  to  their  birth.  Their  ancestors  were  not  stran* 
gers,  nor  are  these  their  descendants  sojourners  only,  whose 
fathers  have  come  from  another  country;  but  they  are  the 
children  of  the  soil,  dwelling  and-  living  in  their  own  land. 
And  the  country  which  brought  them  up  is  not  like  other  oonn- 
tries,  a  step-mother  to  her  children,  but  their  own  true  mother ; 
she  bore  them  and  nourished  them  and  received  them,  and  in 
her  bosom  they  now  repose.  It  is  meet  and  right,  therefore^ 
that  wo  should  begin  by  praising  the  land  which  is  their  mother^ 
and  that  will  be  a  way  of  praising  their  noble  birth. 

The  country  is  worthy  to  be  praised,  not  only  by  us,  but  by 
all  mankind ;  first,  and  above  all,  as  being  dear  to  the  gods. 
This  is  proved  by  the  strife  and  contention  of  the  gods  respect- 
ing her.  And  ought  not  that  country  which  the  gods  praise  to 
be  praised  by  all  mankind  ?  The  second  praise  which  may  be 
fairly  claimed  by  her,  is  that  at  the  time  when  the  whole  earth 
was  sending  forth  and  creating  diverse  animals,  tame  and  wild, 
this  our  mother  was  free  and  pure  frx>m  savage  monsters,  and 
out  of  all  animals  selected  and  brought  forth  mau,  who  is 
superior  to  the  rest  in  understanding,  and  alone  has  justice  and 
religion.  And  a  great  proof  that  she  was  the  moUier  of  as 
and  of  our  ancestors,  is  that  she  provided  the  means  of  support 
for  her  offspring.  For  as  a  woman  proves  her  motherhood  by 
giving  milk  to  her  young  ones  (and  she  who  has  no  fountain  of 
milk  lA  not  a  mother),  so  did  this  our  land  prove  that  she  was 
going  to  be  the  mother  of  men,  for  in  those  days  she  alone  and 
^^  first  of  all  brought  forth  wheat  and  barley  for  hnmaa 
food  which  is  the  best  and  noblest  sustenance  for 
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irliQiii  nbe  regarded  as  her  tme  o^pring*  And  Uiese  ar«  tmer 
proo&  of  motherhood  in  a  coontrj  than  In  a  womaL,  for  the 
woman  in  her  conception  and  generadon  is  but  the  imitation  of 
the  earth,  and  not  the  earth  of  the  woman.  And  of  the  fruit 
of  the  earth  she  gave  a  plenteous  supply,  not  only  to  her  off 
spring,  but  to  others  also ;  and  after  that  she  made  the  olive  tc 
spring  up  as  a  boon  to  their  descendants,  and  to  be  the  help  of 
their  toils*  And  when  she  had  herself  nursed  them  and  brought 
them  up  to  manhood^  she  gave  them  gods  to  be  their  rulers  and 
teachers.  Their  names  are  known,  and  need  not  now  1*9 
repeated ;  they  are  the  gods  who  first  ordered  our  lives,  and 
taught  us  the  arts  of  daily  existence,  and  the  possession  and  usa 
of  arms  for  the  guardianship  of  the  countryp 

Thus  bom  into  the  world  and  thus  educated,  the  ancestors  of 
the  departed  lived  and  made  themselves  a  government,  which  I 
ought  briefly  to  commemorate.  For  government  is  the  nur- 
ture of  man,  and  the  government  of  good  men  is  good,  and  of 
bad  men  bad.  And  I  must  show  that  our  ancestors  were  tnuned 
I  imder  a  good  government,  and  for  this  reason  were  good,  as  our 
contemporaries  are  good,  among  whom  our  departed  friends  are 
to  be  reckoned.  Then  as  now,  and  indeed  always,  from  that 
time  to  this,  speaking  generally,  our  government  was  an  aristoc- 
racy—a form  of  government  which  receives  various  name^ 
according  to  the  fancies  of  men,  and  is  sometimes  chilled  democ* 
racy,  being  really  an  aristocracy  of  the  many  who  love  virtue. 
For  kings  we  have  always  had,  once  hereditary  and  now  elected, 
and  authority  b  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  dispense 
oflioea  and  power  to  those  who  appear  to  be  most  deserving  of 
them«  Neither  is  a  man  rejected  from  weakness  or  poverty  or 
obscurity  of  origin^  nor  honored  by  reason  of  the  opposite,  as 
in  other  states,  but  there  is  one  principle  —  he  who  appears  to 
be  wise  and  good  is  a  governor  and  ruler.  The  basis  of  ibis 
our  government  is  equality  of  Urth  ;  for  other  states  are  mode 
ap  of  all  sorts  and  unequal  conditions  of  men,  and  therefore 
their  government's  are  unequal ;  there  are  tyrannies  and  there 
are  oligarchies,  in  which  the  one  party  are  slaves  and  the  othen 
masters*  But  wo  and  our  citizens  are  brethren,  the  chil-  ^^g 
dren  all  of  one  mother,  and  we  do  not  claim  to  be  one 
another's  masters  or  servants ;  but  the  natural  equality  of  birth 
compels  us  to  seek  for  legal  equality,  and  to  recognize  no 
ttiperiority  except  in  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  wisdom* 
And  10  their  and  our  Others,  and  these,  too,  our  bretbreiv 
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having  been  brougUt  up  In  all  iVeedom,  a&d  nobly  born,  did  bo& 
in  their  pnblic  and  private  capacitj  many  noble  deeds  famouf 
over  the  whole  world.  They  were  the  deeda  of  men  who 
thought  that  they  ought  to  tight  both  against  Hellenes  for  tb« 
sake  of  Hellenes  and  on  behalf  of  freedom,  and  againgt  bar 
barians  in  the  common  interest  of  Hellaa.  The  time  would  foil 
me  to  tell  of  their  defense  of  their  country  against  the  invasion 
of  Eumolpus  and  the  Amazons,  or  of  their  defense  of  the  Ar- 
gives  against  the  Cadmeiana,  or  of  the  Heraclldi  against  the  Ar* 
giveg ;  besides,  the  poets  have  already  declared  in  song  their 
glory  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  any  oommemoration  of  them 
in  prose  which  we  might  attempt  would  hold  a  second  place* 
They  have  their  reward^  and  I  say  no  more  of  them ;  but  tliere 
are  other  worthy  deeds  of  which  no  poet  has  worthily  sung, 
and  which  are  still  wooing  tlie  poet*8  favor.  Of  these  I  am 
bound  to  make  honorable  mention,  and  shall  invoke  others  to 
sing  of  them  also  in  lyric  and  other  straina,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  actors.  And  first  I  will  tell  how  the  Persians,  lords  of 
Asia,  were  enslaving  Europe,  and  how  the  children  of  this  land, 
who  were  our  fathers,  held  them  bock.  Of  these  I  will  speak 
first,  and  praise  their  valor,  a?  is  meet  and  fitting.  He  who 
would  rightly  estimate  them  should  place  himself  in  thought  at 
that  time,  when  the  whole  of  Asia  was  subject  to  the  third  king 
of  Persia.  The  first  king,  Cyms,  by  his  valor  freed  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  his  conn  try  men,  and  subjected  the  Medes,  who 
were  tlieir  lords,  and  he  ruled  over  tlie  rest  of  Aiia,  as  far  as 
Egypt ;  and  after  him  oame  his  son,  who  ruled  all  tlie  aoeesslbla 
part  of  Egypt  and  Libya ;  the  third  king  was  Bariuiit,  who  ex- 
tended the  land  boundaries  of  the  empire  to  Scythia,  and  with 
his  iieet  held  the  sea  and  the  islands.  None  presumed  to 
be  his  equal;  the  minds  of  all  men  were  enthralled  by  him 
-^so  many  and  mighty  and  warlike  nations  had  the  power  of 
Persia  suklued*  Now  Darius  had  a  quarrel  against  us  and  the 
Eretrians,  because,  as  he  said,  we  had  conspired  agsdnst  Sardia, 
and  he  sent  500,000  men  in  transports  and  vessels  of  war,  and 
800  ships,  and  Datis  as  commander,  telling  him  to  briug  the 
Eretrians  and  Athenians  to  the  king,  if  be  wished  to  keep  hb 
head  on  his  shoulders.  They  sailed  against  the  Eretrians,  whc 
were  reputed  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  warlike  of 
the  Hellenes  of  that  day,  and  they  were  numerous,  but  he  oon* 
quered  them  all  in  three  days ;  and  when  he  had  conquered 
thtm  in  order  that  no  one  might  escape,  he  searched  the  wholt 
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comtry  after  this  manner :  his  soldiers,  coming  to  the  borders 
of  Erotria  and  spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  joined  hands  and  passed 
through  the  whole  country,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
tell  the  king  that  no  one  had  escaped  them.  And  from  Eretria 
they  went  to  Marathon,  expecting  to  bind  the  Athenians  in  the 
same  yoke  of  necessity  in  which  they  had  bound  the  Eretrians. 
Having  effected  one  half  of  their  purpose,  they  were  in  the  act 
of  attempting  the  other,  and  none  of  the  Hellenes  dared  to  as 
■bt  either  the  Eretrians  or  the  Athenians,  except  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  they  only  came  the  day  after  the  battle ;  but  the 
rest  were  panic-stricken  and  remiuned  quiet,  happy  that  they 
had  escaped  for  a  time.  He  who  has  present  to  him  that  oon- 
flicty  would  know  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who  received 
the  onset  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon,  and  chastened  the  pride 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  by  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  barbarians  first  taught  other  men  that  the  power  of 
the  Persians  was  not  invincible,  but  that  hosts  of  men  and  the 
mnltitude  of  riches  alike  yield  to  virtue.  And  I  assert  that 
those  men  are  the  fathers  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  our  lib- 
erties and  of  the  liberties  of  all  who  are  on  the  continent,  for 
that  was  the  action  to  which  the  Hellenes  looked  back  when 
they  ventured  to  fight  for  their  own  safety  in  the  battles  which 
fidlowed :  they  became  disciples  of  the  men  of  Marathon.  To 
them,  therefore,  I  assign  the  first  place  in  my  speech,  and  the 
second  to  those  who  fought  and  conquered  in  the  sea  fights  ^  j  t 
at  Salamis  and  Artemisium,  for  of  them,  too,  one  might 
have  many  things  to  say ;  of  the  assaults  which  they  endured 
by  sea  and  land,  and  how  they  repelled  them.  But  I  will  men- 
tion  that  act  of  theirs  only  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  no- 
blest, and  which  was  next  in  order  of  succession  to  Marathon, 
finr  the  men  of  Marathon  only  showed  the  Hellenes  that  it  waa 
possible  to  ward  off  the  barbarians  by  land,  the  many  by  the 
few ;  but  there  was  no  proof  that  they  could  be  defeated  bj 
ships,  and  at  sea  the  Persians  retained  the  reputation  of  befng 
invincible  in  numbers  and  wealth  and  skill  and  strength.  This 
is  the  glory  of  the  men  who  fought  at  sea,  that  they  dispelled 
the  second  fear  which  had  hitherto  possessed  the  Hellenes,  and 
made  the  fear  of  numbers,  whether  of  men  or  ships,  to  cease 
among  them.  This  was  the  effect,  and  thus  the  soldiers  of 
Marathon  and  the  sailors  of  Salamis  became  the  schoolmasters 
if  Hellas ;  the  one  teaching  and  haUtuating  the  HeUenes  not 
^  fear  the  barbarians  at  sea,  and  the  others  by  land     Third  in 
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orrl^ri  aiid  third  in  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  Hellas,  I  phioa 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  And  now  the  Atheniana  and  Lacedae* 
monians  shared  in  the  struggle ;  all  of  thorn  weri  united  in  thli 
greatest  and  nao«t  terrible  conflict  of  all,  and  for  this  their  idi^ 
tue  wtU  be  celebrated  in  times  to  conie^  aa  they  are  now  cele- 
brated by  us*  But  at  a  later  period  oiauj  HeUeuio  tribes  wera 
still  on  Uie  side  of  the  barbarians^  and  there  was  a  report  that 
the  great  king  was  going  to  ntake  a  new  attempt  upon  the  Hel^ 
lenes^  and  therefore  justice  requires  that  we  should  also  makm 
mention  of  those  who  crowned  the  previous  work  of  our  salv^ 
tion,  and  drove  and  purged  away  all  barbarians  from  the  se*. 
These  were  the  men  who  fonght  by  sea  at  the  river  Euryme* 
dou,  and  who  went  on  the  expedition  to  Cyprui^^  and  wlio  sailed 
to  Egypt  and  divers  other  places ;  and  they  should  be  grate* 
ftilly  remembered  by  us,  because  they  compelled  the  king  to 
look  at  home  instead  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  Hellas. 
g^rt  And  so  this  war  against  the  barbarians  was  fought  by 
the  whole  city  on  their  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion.  There  was  poaoe* 
and  our  city  waa  held  in  honor ;  aud  then,  aa  prosperity  makei 
men  jealous,  there  succeeded  a  jealousy  of  her,  and  jealousy 
begat  envy,  and  so  she  became  engaged  against  her  will  in  a 
war  with  the  Hellenes,  On  the  breaking  out  of  war,  our  dti* 
aens  met  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Tanagra,  and  fought  for  tha 
f^edom  of  the  Boeotians ;  the  issue  was  doubtfUl^  and  was 
decided  by  the  engagement  which  followed.  For  when  Ihm 
Lacedaemonians  had  gone  on  their  way,  leaving  the  BoeotiaQa» 
whom  they  were  aiding,  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  at 
Tanagra,  our  coontiTiiien  conquered  at  Oenophyta^  and  right- 
eously restored  those  who  had  been  unrighteously  exiled.  And 
they  were  the  first  after  the  Persian  War  who  fought  on  behalf 
of  liberty  in  aid  of  Hellenes  against  Hellenes  ;  they  were  brave 
men,  and  freed  those  whom  they  aided,  and  were  the  first,  too^ 
who  were  honorably  interred  in  this  sepulchre  by  the  state 
After  this  there  was  a  mighty  war,  in  which  all  the  Hellenea 
jobed,  and  devastated  our  country,  which  was  verj  ungrateful 
of  Uiem ;  and  our  countrymen,  a^r  defeating  them  in  a  naval 
engagement  and  taking  their  leaders,  the  Spartans,  at  Sphagia, 
when  they  might  have  destroyed  them,  spared  their  lives,  and 
gave  them  back,  and  made  peace,  considering  that  they  shoulit 
war  with  their  fellow-countrymen  only  until  they  gained  a  vie- 
utTf  c^er  them,  and  not  because  of  the  private  anger  ef  the 
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■tela  dastrajr  tbe  common  interest  of  Hellas ;  bat  that  with 
barbarians  Uiej  should  war  to  the  death.  Worthy  of  praise 
are  thej,  also,  who  waged  this  war,  and  are  here  interreid,  foi 
they  proved,  if  any  one  doubted  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  former  war  with  the  barbarians,  that  their 
doubts  had  no  foundation  —  showing  by  their  victory  in  the 
civil  war  of  Hellas,  in  which  they  subdued  the  other  chief  state 
of  the  Hellenes,  that  they  could  conquer  single-handed  those 
with  whom  they  had  been  allied  in  the  war  against  the  barba- 
rians.  After  Uie  peace  there  followed  a  third  war,  which  was 
of  a  terrible  and  desperate  nature,  and  in  this  many  brave  men 
who  are  here  interred  lost  their  lives  —  many  of  them  in  ^40 
Sicily,  whither  they  had  gone  to  fight  over  the  seas  for 
the  liberties  of  the  Leontines,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by 
oaths,  and  on  whose  behalf  many  trophies  were  raised  by  them » 
but,  owing  to  the  distance,  the  city  was  unable  to  help  them, 
and  they  lost  heart  and  came  to  misfortune,  their  very  enemies 
and  opponents  winning  more  renown  for  virtue  and  temperance 
than  the  friends  of  others.  Many  also  fell  in  naval  engage- 
ments at  the  Hellespont,  after  having  in  one  day  taken  all  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them  in  other  naval  engage- 
ments. And  what  I  call  the  terrible  and  desperate  nature  of 
this  war,  is  that  the  other  Hellenes,  in  their  extreme  animosity 
towards  the  city,  should  have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
their  bitterest  enemy,  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they,  together 
with  us,  had  expelled ;  him,  without  us,  they  again  brought 
back,  barbarian  against  Hellenes,  and  all  the  hosts,  both  of 
Hellenes  and  barbarians,  were  united  against  Athens.  And 
then  shone  forth  the  power  and  valor  of  this  city.  Her  ene- 
mies had  supposed  that  she  was  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  her 
ships  blockaded  at  Mitylene.  But  the  citizens  themselves  em- 
barked,  and  came  to  their  rescue  with  sixty  other  ships,  and 
their  valor  was  confessed  of  all  men,  for  they  conquered  their 
enemies  and  delivered  their  friends.  And  yet  by  some  evil 
fortune  they  were  left  to  perish  at  sea,  and  Uierefore  are  ^  not 
interred  here.  Ever  to  be  remembered  and  honored  are  they, 
fbr  by  their  valor  not  only  that  sea  fight  was  won  for  us,  but 
the  entire  war  was  decided  by  them,  and  through  them  the  city 
g^ed  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  even  when  attacked 
tyy  all  mankind.  And  that  reputation  was  a  true  one,  for  the 
lefeat  which  came  upon  us  was  our  own  doing.  We  were 
1  RaicKng  ov  icfl7rrai. 
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never  contiuered  by  oUiera,  and  to  this  daj  we  are  still  iinc 
quered  by  them ;  bat  we  were  our  owo  conquerors^  and 
ccived  defeat  at  our  own  hands.  After  thlx  there  was  quiet 
and  peace  abroad ^  but  there  sprang  up  war  at  home  ;  and,  if 
men  are  destined  to  have  civil  war,  no  one  could  have  desired 
that  his  city  should  have  the  disorder  in  a  milder  form.  How 
joyful  and  natural  was  the  reooooiltation  of  those  who  came 
from  the  Piraeus  and  those  who  came  from  the  city  ;  with 
what  moderation  did  they  order  the  war  against  the  tyrants  In 
Eleuais,  and  how  differently  from  what  the  other  Hellenes 
expected  I  And  the  reason  of  this  was  the  veritable  tie 
of  bloody  which  created  among  them  a  friendship  aa  of  kinsmen, 
fnitliful  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed-  And  we  ought  also  to 
remember  those  who  fell  in  this  war  by  one  onother^s  hondiy 
and  on  sudi  oocaalona  aa  these  to  reconcile  them  with  sacriAoe« 
and  prayers,  praying  to  those  who  have  power  over  themi  thai 
they  may  be  reconcDed  even  as  we  are  reconciled.  For  ihej 
did  not  asKail  one  another  out  of  malice  or  enmity,  but  they 
were  unfortunate*  And  of  these  things  we  ourselves  are  the 
vvttne8ses,  who  are  of  the  same  race  with  them,  and  have  mutu- 
ally received  and  granted  forgiveness  of  what  we  liave  done 
and  suffered*  After  this  there  was  perfect  peace,  and  the  city 
had  rest ;  and  her  feeling  was  that  she  forgave  the  barbarianti 
who  had  severely  suffered  at  her  hands  and  severely  retaJiatedv 
but  she  was  indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Hellenes,  when 
the  remembered  how  they  had  received  good  from  her  mod 
returned  evil,  having  made  common  cause  with  the  barbarians, 
depriving  her  of  the  ships  which  had  once  been  their  salvation, 
anil  dismantling  the  walls  which  had  prevented  their  walls  from 
fiJling.  She  thought  that  she  would  no  longer  defend  the 
Hellenes,  when  enslaved  either  by  one  another  or  by  tlie  bar* 
banana,  and  did  accordingly.  Tills  waa  our  feeling,  while  the 
Xiaoedaemonians  were  thinking  that  the  cliampious  of  Uberiy 
had  fallen,  and  that  their  business  was  to  subject  the  remaining 
Hellenes.  And  why  should  I  say  more  ?  (or  the  events  of 
which  I  am  speaking  happened  not  hmg  ago^  and  we  con  all  of 
js  remember  how  the  chief  peoples  of  Hellas,  Argtves  and 
Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  came  to  feel  the  need  of  us,  and, 
what  is  tlie  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  Pureian  Idng  himself 
was  driven  to  such  extremity  as  to  oome  round  to  the  opinion 
that  from  this  olty,  of  which  he  was  the  destroyer,  and  froia 
Qo  other,  his  salvation  would  proceed* 
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And  If  a  penon  desired  to  bring  a  deserved  aocusation  against 
diis  dtjy  he  would  find  only  this  which  he  conld  justly  say  -^ 
that  she  was  too  compassionate  and  too  much  inclined  to  favor 
Ihe  weak.  And  in  Uiis  instance  she  was  not  able  to  hold  out 
or  keep  her  resolution  of  refusing  aid  to  her  injurers  when  they 
were  being  enslaved,  but  she  was  softened,  and  did  in  fact  ^ je 
send  out  aid,  and  delivered  the  Hellenes  from  slavery, 
and  they  were  free  until  they  afterwards  enslaved  themselves. 
Whereas,  to  the  great  king  she  refused  to  give  the  assistance 
of  the  state,  for  she  could  not  forget  the  trophies  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  and  Plataea ;  and  she  would  only  allow  exiles  and 
▼olnnteers  to  assist  him,  and  they  were  his  salvation.  And  she 
herseli^  when  she  was  compelled,  entered  into  the  war,  and  built 
walls  and  ships,  and  fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  behalf 
of  the  Parians.  Now  the  king  foaring  this  city,  when  he  saw 
tiie  Lacedaemonians  giving  up  the  war  at  sea,  asked,  as  the 
price  of  his  alliance  with  us  and  the  other  allies,  the  Hellenes 
on  the  continent,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  already  given 
np  to  him,  he  thinking  that  we  should  refuse,  and  then  he  might 
have  a  pretense  for  being  quit  of  us.  About  the  other  allies  he 
was  mistaken,  for  the  Q>rinthians  and  Argives  and  Boeotians, 
and  the  other  states,  were  quite  willing  to  give  them  up,  and 
swore  and  covenanted,  that  if  he  would  give  them  money,  they 
would  leave  the  Hellenes  of  the  continent  in  his  hands,  and  we 
alone  refused  to  give  them  up  and  swear.  Such  was  the  noble 
disposition  of  this  city,  so  sound  and  healthy  was  the  spirit  of 
fineedom  among  us,  which  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  barbarian, 
because  we  are  pure  Hellenes,  having  no  mixture  of  barbarians. 
For  we  are  not  like  many  others,  descendants  of  Pelops  or 
Cadmus  or  Egyptus  or  Danaus,  who  are  by  nature  barbarians^ 
.«nd  yet  pass  for  Hellenes,  and  dwell  among  us ;  but  we  are 
pore  Hellenes,  having  no  admixture  of  foreigners,  and  therefore 
the  hatred  of  the  foreigner  has  passed  unadulterated  into  the 
life-blood  of  the  city.  The  result  of  our  refusal  was  that  we 
were  again  isolated,  because  we  were  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of 
he  base  and  unholy  act  of  giving  up  Hellenes  to  barbarians. 
And  now  we  were  in  the  same  case  as  when  we  were  subdued 
before  ;  but,  by  the  &vor  of  Heaven,  we  managed  the  war  bet- 
ter than  before,  for  we  got  out  of  the  war  without  the  loss  of 
our  ships  and  walls  and  colonies,  and  the  enemy  were  glad  to 
escape  on  these  terms.  Yet  in  this  war  we  k^  many  brave 
suoh  as  were  those  who  fbU  owing  to  the  roggedness  of 
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the  ground  at  the  hatcJe  of  Cormlli,  ur  to  treanoii  at  Lechaeam* 
Brave  men,  too,  were  those  who  delivered  the  Persian  king,  and 
drove  the  LacedaemontAns  from  the  sea.  I  remind  jott  ol 
them,  and  you  must  celebrate  thera  togtjther  with  me,  and 
do  honor  to  their  memories. 

Such  wer«  the  jiotioas  uf  the  men  wlio  are  here  iuterred,  and 
of  others  wlio  have  died  on  behalf  of  their  country  i  mauy  aad 
glorioua  thingi)  I  have  totd  of  thencu  and  there  are  yet  many 
more  aod  more  glorious  things  remaining  to  be  told,  which  many 
days  and  nights  would  not  Butfice  to  tell ;  let  these  not  be  foi^ 
gotten,  and  let  every  man  remind  his  desGeadanta  that  they  alao 
are  soldiers  who  must  not  desert  the  ranks  of  their  anceston, 
or  fiill  l)6hmd  from  cowardice.  As  I  also  exhort  you  this  day, 
and  io  all  future  time,  and  on  OTory  occasion  ou  which  I  meet 
with  any  of  you  shall  coatinae  to  remind  and  exhort  you,  O  jb 
sons  of  heroes,  t!mt  you  strive  to  be  the  bravest  of  men.  And 
I  think  that  I  ought  now  to  repeat  to  you  what  your  futhen 
desired  to  have  said  to  you  who  are  their  survivors,  when  they 
went  out  to  battle,  in  case  anything  happened  to  them*  I  will 
teU  you  what  I  heard  them  say,  and  what,  if  they  had  only 
tpeechf  they  would  fain  be  saying,  judging  from  what  thoy  then 
said*  And  you  must  imagine  that  you  hear  them  aaytng  what 
I  now  repeat  to  you ;  and  ibiit  their  words  were  «s  follows :  ^^ 
SonSt  the  event  proves  tliat  you  are  the  sons  of  brave  men  i 
for  we  might  have  lived  diahonunibly,  but  preferred  to  die 
honorably  ruther  thau  bring  you  and  your  children  into  disgrace, 
and  rather  than  dishonor  our  fathers  and  foro&thers ;  consider- 
ing that  life  is  not  life  to  one  who  ts  a  dishonor  to  his  race,  and 
that  to  such  a  one  neither  men  nor  gods  are  ^iendly,  either 
while  he  is  on  the  earth  or  after  death  in  tlie  world  b<dow. 
Remember  our  words,  then^  and  whatever  is  your  aim  let  virtue 
be  the  condition  of  the  attainment  of  your  aim,  and  kno^'  that 
without  this  all  possessions  and  pursuits  are  dishonorablo  and 
erU.  For  neither  does  wealth  bring  honor  to  the  owner,  if  be 
be  a  coward ;  of  such  a  one  tlie  wealth  belongs  to  another^ 
and  not  to  himself.  Nor  does  beauty  and  strength  of  body, 
when  dwelling  in  a  base  and  cowardly  man,  appear  comely,  but 
the  reverse  of  comely,  making  the  possessor  more  conspiouousi 
and  manifesting  forth  his  cowardice.  And  all  knowledge,  when 
leparate^i  from  justice  and  virtue,  is  seen  to  be  cunning  and  not 
J  *^  wisdom ;  wherefore  make  this  your  first  and  last  and  only 
and  everlasting  desire,  that  if  possible  you  may  exoeed  oof 
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eittly  as  bat  all  your  anoeston  in  yirtae ;  and  know  that  to  excel 
yon  in  yirtae  only  brings  as  shame,  bat  that  to  be  excelled  by 
yoa  is  a  scarce  of  joy  to  as.  And  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  be 
defeated,  and  yen  will  be  most  likely  to  be  victors  in  the  contest, 
if  yoa  BO  order  year  lives  as  not  to  misase  or  waste  the  reputa- 
tion of  year  ancestors,  knowing  that  to  a  man  who  has  any 
self-respect,  nothing  is  more  dishonorable  than  to  be  honored, 
not  for  lus  own  sake,  bat  on  acoonnt  of  the  reputation  of  his  an« 
cestora.  The  honor  of  parents  is  a  fidr  and  noUe  treasure  to 
their  posterity,  but  to  have  the  ose  of  a  treasure  of  wealth  and 
honor,  and  to  leave  none  to  posterity,  because  you  have  neither 
money  nor  reputatbn  of  your  own,  is  alike  base  and  dishonor* 
aUe.'  And  if  you  follow  our  precepts  you  will  be  recwved  by 
OS  as  friends,  when  the  hour  of  destiny  brings  you  hither ;  hot 
if  you  neglect  our  words  and  are  disgraced  in  your  lives,  no 
one  will  receive  you  friendly.  This  is  the  message  which  is  to 
be  delivered  to  our  children. 

Some  of  us  have  fiithers  and  mothers  sdll  livhig^  and  we 
would  urge  them,  if  our  death  is  to  be  the  event,  to  bear  the 
calamity  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  not  to  commiserate  one 
another ;  for  they  have  sorrows  enough,  and  will  not  need  any 
one  to  stimulate  them.  While  we  gently  heal  their  wounds,  let 
OS  remind  them  that  the  gods  have  heard  the  chief  part  of  their 
prayers ;  for  they  prayed,  not  that  their  children  might  live  for- 
ever, but  that  they  might  be  fiunous  and  brave.  And  this 
whidi  is  the  greatest  good,  they  have  attained.  A  mortal  man 
cannot  expect  to  have  everything  in  his  own  life  turning  out 
accordiog  to  his  will ;  and  they,  if  they  bear  their  misfortunes 
bravely,  will  be  truly  deemed  brave  fiilhers  of  the  brave.  But 
if  they  give  way  to  their  sorrows,  either  they  will  be  suspected 
of  not  being  our  parents,  or  we  of  not  being  such  as  our  pane- 
gyrists declare.  Let  not  either  of  the  two  alternatives  happen, 
Dut  rather  let  them  be  our  chief  and  true  panegyrists,  who  show 
in  their  lives  that  they  are  men,  and  had  men  for  their  sons. 
The  ancient  saying,  ^  never  too  much,"  appears  to  be,  and 
really  is,  well  said.  For  he  whose  happiness  rests  with  him- 
self^ if  possible,  wholly,  and  if  not,  as  &r  as  is  possible,— who 
is  not  hanging  in  suspense  on  other  men,  or  changing  with  ^jg 
ihe  vicissitude  of  their  fortune,  —  has  his  life  ordered  for 
the  best.  He  is  the  temperate  and  valiant  and  wise ;  and  when 
Vb  riches  come  and  go,  when  his  children  are  given  and  taken 
away,  he  will  remember  the  proverb,  ^  Neither  rejoicing  over- 

vob.  nr.  If 
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ttach  nor  grieving  overmticU/'  because  he  baa  coafiduLoe  ia 
himselfl  And  such  we  would  have  our  pftroQts  to  be — that  ii 
lur  word  and  wish,  and  aa  such  we  now  ofTer  ourselves,  ndUier 
liimenling  overmuch,  nor  fearing  overmuch,  if  we  are  to  die  at 
this  iiifltant.  And  we  entreat  our  fathers  and  mothers  to  retain 
these  feelings  throoghout  their  future  life,  and  to  be  assured 
*hat  the  J  will  not  please  us  by  sorrowing  and  lamenting  over 
us.  But,  if  the  dead  have  any  knowledge  of  the  living*  thejr 
will  displease  us  moat  by  making  themselves  miserable  and  by 
taking  their  misfortunes  to  heart,  and  they  will  please  us  best 
if  thoy  bear  their  loss  lightly  and  temperately.  For  our  life 
will  have  the  noblest  end  which  is  vouchsafed  to  man,  and 
should  be  glorified  rather  than  lamented.  And  if  they  will 
direct  their  minds  to  the  care  and  nurture  of  our  wives  and 
children,  they  will  soonest  forget  their  misfortunes^  and  live 
more  honorably  and  u;)nghtly,  and  in  a  way  that  ia  more  agree* 
able  to  us. 

This  is  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  our  families  ;  and  to  the 
itate  we  won  Id  say :  Let  her  take  care  of  our  parents  and  aona, 
educating  tlie  one  in  principles  of  onler,  and  worthily  cherish- 
ing the  old  age  of  the  other.  But  we  know  that  she  will  of 
her  own  accord  take  care  of  them,  and  does  not  need  exhorta- 
tions fi^om  08. 

These,  O  ye  children  and  parents  of  the  dead,  are  the  worda 
which  they  bid  us  proclaim  to  you,  and  which  I  do  proclaim  to 
you  witli  the  utmost  good-will.  And  on  their  behalf  I  beseech 
you,  the  children,  to  imitate  your  fathers,  and  you,  parents,  to 
be  of  good  cheer  about  yourselves  j  for  we  will  nourish  your 
age,  and  take  care  of  you  both  publicly  and  privately  in  any 
place  in  wliich  one  of  us  may  meet  one  of  you  who  are  the 
parents  of  the  dead.  And  the  care  which  the  city  shows  you 
«XQ  y<>****^^^^  know  ;  for  she  has  made  provision  by  law  con- 
cerning the  parents  and  children  of  those  who  die  in  war ; 
and  the  highest  authority  is  specially  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
watching  over  them  above  all  other  citiaens,  in  order  to  see 
that  there  is  no  wrong  don©  to  them.  She  herself  takes  part 
in  the  nurture  of  the  children,  desiring  as  far  as  it  la  pofsibld 
that  their  orphanhood  may  not  be  felt  by  them  ;  she  ia  a  parent  ^ 
to  them  while  they  are  children,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
ago  of  manhood  she  sends  them  to  their  several  duties,  clothing 
them  in  complete  armor ;  she  displays  to  them  and  recalU  Ic 
their  minds  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  and  puts  into  the 
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knds  the  instmineiits  of  their  fikthera'  yirtaes  ;  fbr  the  sake  of 
the  omen,  she  would  have  them  begin  and  go  to  rule  in  the 
houses  of  their  Others  arrayed  in  their  strength  and  arms. 
And  she  never  ceases  honoring  the  dead  every  year,  celebrating 
hi  public  the  rites  which  are  proper  to  each  and  all ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  holding  gynmastic  and  equestrian  festivals,  and 
musical  festivals  of  every  sort  She  is  to  the  dead  in  the  place 
of  a  son  and  heir,  and  to  their  sons  in  the  place  of  a  &ther, 
and  to  their  parents  and  elder  kindred  in  the  place  of  a  pro- 
tector —  ever  and  always  caring  for  them.  Considering  this, 
you  ought  to  bear  your  calamity  the  more  gently ;  for  thus  you 
will  be  most  endeared  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living,  and  your 
sorrows  wHl  heal  and  be  healed.  And  now  do  you  and  all, 
having  lamented  the  dead  together  in  the  usual  manner,  go 
your  ways. 

Such,  Menexenus,  was  the  oration  of  Aspasia  the  MUesian. 

Mmin  Truly,  Socrates,  I  marvel  that  Aspasia,  who  is  only  a 
woman,  should  be  able  to  compose  such  a  speech  ;  she  must  be 
a  rare  one. 

Soe.  Well,  if  you  are  incredulous,  you  may  come  with  me 
and  hear  her. 

Mmin  I  have  often  met  Aspasia,  Socrates,  and  know  what 
■he  is  like. 

Soc.  Well,  and  do  you  not  admire  her,  and  are  you  not 
grateful  for  her  speech  ? 

Men.  Yes,  Sooutes,  I  am  very  gratefhl  to  her  or  to  him  who 
told  you,  and  still  more  to  you  who  have  told  me. 

Soe.  Very  good.  But  you  must  take  care  not  to  tell  of  me, 
and  then  at  some  other  time  I  will  repeat  to  you  many  mere 
excellent  political  speeches  of  hers. 

Mm.  Fear  not ;  only  tell  me,  and  I  wiU  koej  the  leereft. 

Soe.  llien  I  wUl  keep  my  promise. 
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Aeschines,  ApoL  33  E.  Phaedo  59  B. 
^Mch/los,  Enthjd.  291  D.  Phaedo 


108  A    Symp.  180  A.    Bep.  % 
361  B ;  380  A;  883  A.    Bep.  8^ 

550  a 

Aesop,  Phaedo  60  C,  D ;  61  B,  C.  1 

Alcib.  123  A. 
Aexon^,  the  deme  ot,  Ljs.  204  E. 

Lach.  197  C. 
Agamemnon,  BSp.  Ifin.  370  C.  Crft- 

tyl.  395  A,  B.     Symp.  174    C. 

Laws  4,  706  D.    Bep.  2,  383  A; 

390  E ;  3,  392  B ;  393  E ;  7,  522 

D ;  10,  620  B. 
Agathodes,  Protag.  317  E.    Lach. 

180  D. 
Agathon,  Protag.  315  £.  Symp.  172 

A,  C ;  173  A ;  198  A,  C;  212  C, 
D,  E ;  213  A,  and  elsewhere. 

Agis,  Cratyl.  394  G.  1  Alcib.  124  A 
Aglaophon,  Ion  532.    Goig.  448  B. 
Agra,  Phaedr.  229  C. 
Ajax,  Apol.  41  A    Hip.  Min.  371 

B,  D.     Cratyl.  428    C.    Symp 
219  E.    Bep.  5,468  D:  10, 620  B 

Aloesds,  Symp.  179  B,  D;  180  B 

208  D. 
Aloetas,  Gorg.  471  A. 
Aldbiades,  Eathrd.  275  A    Protag 

809  A,  B;  316  A,  and  elsewhero 

1  Aldb.  104  Ej  131  D;   133  D 

etc.  Goig.  481  D ;  519  A;  525  C. 

Symp.  212  D,  etc 
Alenaoae,  Meno»  70  B. 
Alexander,  Goig.  471  B. 
Alezidemns,  lunoi  son  of.  Meat 

76  E. 
Alopecetes,  Goig.  495  D. 
Amaions,  Menez.  289  B.    Ltwi  7 

806  A. 
Amdes.  Eep.  10,  621  A. 
Ameitrf^  1  Akfb.  128  a 
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INDEX 


Ammon,  Stattsm.  257  B.    Phuedr. 

274  U  ;  275  C,   Law*  5,  738  D. 
Ainpherw,  Cnt.  lU  B. 
Amphion,  Gort;.  485  £ ;  506  B. 
AnifihiftoUs,  Aix>L  28  £. 
Arai»hiir_yon«  Thcact.  175  A- 
Amycu*,  Lawi  7,  71*6  A. 
Amytiftudcr.  Tim.  31  C, 
Amyntor,  Laws  11»  931  B. 
AtittcharKiN,  liep,  10,  600  A* 
Afiftcr^uu^  Phaddr,  235  C*     Charm. 

157  E. 
Anax^orai,  Phaedr.   S70  A*  Apol. 

26  D.     OratyL  400   A ;   409  A  ; 

413  C.    Gorg.  465  D«    Phaedo  78 

C;97B,D;98B.   lAldb.  IISC. 
Anaxa^ras,    dudplea   of,    Cral^L 

409  B. 
Anudmenef,  Phaedo  96  C. 
Antlromai^he,  Ion  535  B. 
A  Ti  1 1  roti ,  Pro  r  ih;  ,  a  1 5  C»  Gorg,  IB7  C . 
Audrotiun,  Protag.  315  C.    Gorg. 

487  C, 
AntAQiiA,  Thoaei.  169  B.    Lam  7, 

796  A. 
Anterior,  Synip.  531  C. 
Aothcmion,  Mcno  90  A* 
Andlochui,  Ion  537  A. 
AntimoeruB,  Pro  tag,  3t5  A. 
Andochift,  th«  tribe  of,  Apol.  38  B. 
An  tip  Hon,  of  Hhanmat,  Mooex.  836 

A,   Of  C«jhi3us»  Apol  33  E»  The 

bruthiTuf  Aikiirnutituis  and  Glaa- 

COfi,  Apyl.  126  11;  127  A. 
AntiKthencA,  PhAcdo  59  B. 


Aajrtuji,  Ai>i>l  23  K;  85  B;  88  A. 
'.and 

eltewhcro. 


and  elfc where,    tfiaoo  91  A,  and 


Apataiia,  Tim.  3  B. 

ApemAnttti^Eip.  Min.  363  A ;  373  A. 

Aphidnae»  TtMmder  of;  Gorg.  487  C. 

Aphrodite,  Cratrl*  406  B,  C.  Soph. 
243  A.  licp,  3,  390  C.  Lawi  8. 
840  £,  Pba^r.  948  E ;  865  B, 
8/mp.  177  E;  180  D. 

Apollo,  Phaedr.  865  B.  Apol.  81  B, 
Srmn.  197  A.  Pha49do  58  B ;  85 
A'.  Euthjd.  308  D.  CratvL  404 
B,  C,  D  ;  405  D.  Lawi  1,  684  A; 
8,  653  D  ;  654  A;  665  A  ;  678  D; 
8»  686  A;  6,  765  B  ;  7,  796  £  ;  8, 
8$8  ;  U,  936  E ;  18,  945  D  ;  946  0, 
B  J  947  A  ;  950  E.  Rep.  8,  3S3  A  ; 
3,391  A;  394  A;  399  £. 

Apollodorua,  Apol.  34  A ;  38  B.  Ion 
641  C.  Protag,  310  A;  316  B. 
Svmp.  178  A;  173  D.  Phaedo 
59  A,  B :  117  D,  aad  alaewhm. 


Arcadia,  Rep.  8,  565  D, 
ArcailiaDi,  8jmp.  193  A. 
ArchcUftus,  Gorg.  470  D[  471  A,  1  ; 

472   D;  470  A,    D,   E;  585   D. 

Srrap,  818  D. 
ArcKcpoH«,  Cratyl.  394  C. 
Archidaraiu,  I  Aldb.  184  A. 
ArchilocbuB,   Ion  531    A;    538   A 

lU'p.  2,  365  C, 
ArchifiuB,  Meticx.  234  B. 
Ardlai5tti,  Ren.  10.  615  C,  E. 
Areopagus,  Phaedr.  229  D. 
Arcf,  CTratyl.  404  B  ;  406  D ;  407  C, 

D.   Sjmp.  196  D.   Rep.  3,  390  0. 

Laws  3.  671  £  ;  8,  833  B  ;  1 1,  980 

D^  Phaedr.  858  C. 
ArviTct.  Phaddo  89  0;  Menex.  SSI 

B  ;  844  D  ;  245  C. 
Arm,  1  Aldb.  131  A.   Lawi  3,  683 

D ;  3,  690  D  ;  4,  708  A.    Rep.  3, 

393  E. 
Ariphrun,  Protag.  380  A* 
Aiisteldea,  Oorg.  526   B.    Theaet 

150  £,    Menu  94  A.    Lach,  179 

A. 
Ariidppua,  Phaedo   59    C.     Mono 

70  B. 
AridtocraCci,  Gorg.  478  A. 
Aristodcmui.  Lawi  3,  698  B. 

173  B;  176  C.  etc 
Afi«togoiton.  Bymp.  188  C. 
Arietun,  Apol.  34  A.    Bep.  I,  381 

A»  etc, 
ArUtorirma)!,  Rep,  1 ,  388  B 
AriMiophariftfi.  ApoL  19  C. 

176  A;  177  E;  185  C,  EiSl'S 

231  B ;  223  C. 
Arutophon,  G^^rg.  148  B. 
Ariitotdoi,   Parm.    187  D  ;  135  D  ; 

136  E. 
ArtaxerxM,  1  Alcib.  121  B ;  123  D. 
Artemla,TheacM49B.  Ont^rL  40i 

B.    Lawi  S.  833  B. 
Arieimsium,  Menex.  241  A*    Lawi 

4,  707. 
Asclepiads,    Ion    530  A*    Rep* 

405  D. 
Aaclepiui,  Phaedr.  270  C.    SjmpT 

186  E.    Phaedo  118  A,    Rep.  a, 

405  D ;  406  A,  C ;  407  C  ;  408  B. 
A«fa,  hvs.  209  D.    Gorg.  584  A.     I 

Alcib'.  105  B.     Menox.  839  D,  E; 

240  D    Tim.  84  E.  Crit.  106  £; 

112  F. 
Ajopus,  CriL  110  E. 
Aapaaia,  Menax.  335  E;  834  A,  B 

849  D. 
Astjrianj,  Lawi  3,  685  C. 


SjQp. 


SjlDIli 

ISC; 
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Aaunm, Cimtrl.  SMB»C,D,E; 

MSA;  8MB. 
▲itTlvi,  Lftwt  8,  840  A. 
AulantA,  Rep.  10,  6S0  B. 
Ati^  Srinp.  195  D. 
Athend,  Crit  109  C.   Laws  5,  745 

B ;  8,  848  D;  11,  920  D,  K  Pro- 
tag.  33  D.  Sjrmp.  197B.  Eatbyd. 

309  D.    CratjI.  404  B ;  406  C ; 

407  A,B.    Rep.  8,  379  E.    Tim. 

SIE. 
\theiiUui8,  LjB.  209  D.  Protag .  323 

D;334C.  ApoL171  A,andfllte- 

wbare.    Crito  48  C,  £;  61  D ;  53 

A,B.    Gorg.48lD;  503D;  503 

B;  513  A,  B ;  515  D,  £;  521  D. 

Snap.  201  D:  216  A.    1  Aldb. 

105  A;  106  Cf;  107  A;  113  B; 

133  A.  Menez.2S6A,B;240C; 

841  C;  843  D.  Tim.  83  C;  27  B. 

Laws  1,  638  B  ;  642  C,  E  ;  3,  698 

E;  698  D;  6,  753  A. 
Athens,  Goiv.  461  E.    Theaet.  148 

A;  143  A.  Phaedo57B. 
Athoe,  Laws  3,  699  A. 
Atlantic,  Tim.  84 E.    Ciit.ll3E; 

114  A. 
Atlantis^  Tim.  85  A,  D.   Grit.  108 

E. 
Atlas,  Phaedo  99  a  Crit  114  A, 

C;  130  D. 
Atroiii,CratjL395B.  PoHt368E; 

396  A. 
Atridae,  Rep.  3,  393  A. 
Atropos,  Rep.  10,  617  C;  630  E. 

Laws  12,  960  C. 
Atdca,  Phaedr.  230  C.  Lach.  183  B. 

CratTl.398D.  Laws  3,  698  A ;  4, 

706. 
Attic  confections,  Rep.  3, 404  E. 
Autochthon,  Crit.  114  B. 
Antolycus,  Rep.  1,  334  A. 
Axiochos,  Enthyd.  271  B;  375  A. 
s,  Grit.  114  C. 


Bendis,  Rep.  1, 337  A. 

Bims,  Protag.  343  A.   Rep.  1,  335 

E. 
Boeotians,  Symp.  188  B.  Phaedo  99 

A.  1  Aldb.  113  C.    Menez.  848 

A.  B;  344  D;  345  C.  Lawi  1, 

636  B. 
Boreas,  Phaedr.  839  B,  C. 
Brasidas,  Symp.  831  C. 
Bxiarens,  Enthyd.  899  C.    Laws  7, 

795  C. 
Synntinm,  Theodoras  ot  Plia«dr. 

366  E. 


Cadmns,  Laws  8. 663  K 
-—descendants  oA  Menex.  889  B. 
Caeneos,  Laws  13,  944  D. 
Callaeschms,  Protag.  316  A.  Chaia. 

158  C. 
Calliades,  I  Alcib.  119  A. 
Callias,  Protag.  311  A ;  315  D,  ete 

Apol.  20  A.    CratjI.  391  B.    I 

Aldb.  119  A.    Theaet.ll5A. 
Callicles,  Gorg.  447  B;  483  B;  496 

A,  D;  515  B,  etc 
Galliope,  Phaedr.  359  D. 
Cambjses,  Laws  3, 694  G ;  695  B»  B. 
Garian  chants.  Laws  7,  800  E. 
Garian,  Lach.  187  B.  Eathjrd.  385  C 
Garthaginiaas,  Laws  1,  637  D;  t, 

674  A. 
Geans,  Laws  638  B. 
Gebes,  Grito  45  B ;  Phaedo  68  C; 

103  G,  and  elsewhere. 
Gecrops,  Grit.110  A 
Gdts,Lawsl,637E. 
Gentanrs,  Phaedr.  839  D. 
Geos,  Prodicns  of,  Protag.  814  O 

Rep.  10,  600  G. 
Gephalos,  Rep.  1, 387  B ;  838  B,  ete. 

Phaedr.  327  A;  863  D. 
Gephisns,  Antiphon  of,  ApoL  33  E. 
Gepis,  Protag.  315  E. 
Gerameis,  Paosanias  of»  Protag.  818 

D. 
Geramicns,  Parm.  137  CL 
Gerbems,  Rep.  9,  588  G. 
Gercyon,  Laws  7,  796  A. 
Ghaeredemns,  Eathjrd.  897  E,  898 

A,  B. 
Ghaerephon,    Goig.    447    A,    etc 

Gharm.  153  B,  etc.    ApoL  80  E  • 

81  A. 
Ghalcedonittn,   Thrasjmadias   the 

Rep.  1,  338  B.    Phaedr.  867  C. 
Ghalddens,  Ion  534  D. 
Gharmantides,  Rep.  1, 338  B. 
Gharmides,  mostly  in  the  dialoffoe  ol 

that  name.  Protag.  315  A.  Symp 

322  R 
Gharondas,  Rep.  10,  599  E. 
Gheni,  Myson  of,  Protag.  843  A. 
Ghians,  Enthyd.  271  G ;  888  B. 
Ghilon,  Protag.  843  A. 
Ghimaera,  Rep.  9,  588  C.    Phaedr 

329  D. 
Ghiron,  Hip^  Bfin.  371  C.    Rep.  3 

391  G. 
GhoUurges,  Naasfeydei  of,  Goig.  38* 

G. 
Ghryses,  Rep.  3,  893  B ;  898  A,  P. 
Chiyiippos,  CratyL  395  B. 
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Cbt7aon,  Lawi  S,  MO  A. 

Qmoiip  Gor^.  &ai  C;  515  D;  510 

I>;  519  A. 
CineatAii,  Qorg,  m\  K. 
CinmM,  Laws  2,  660  E. 
Cithicron.  Cric.  110  D. 
Cliuiometiftc,  Ponn.  126  A«  B* 
Cliuoiactijie,  Aiiucagor««  of,  Apol. 

Sa  D.     Horaolddot  of,  Ioq  HI  D. 
CleiiruDui,  FrotH^,  309  C  ;  3!I0  A,     I 

Alcib.  103  A;  105  D;  112  C;  131 

n.  Oorg.  481  D.   Eutbyd.  273  A. 

B,  C,  etc. 
CleiaiAs,  the  Cnoftum,  L«wf  I,  629 

C;  etc. 
Cleito,  CHtllSD;  IKS  C. 
Cldtfjphon,  R«p.  1,  340  A,  B,  OtC 
CliH>bultLi»,  Protai;*  343  A. 
Cli'ombrotuSf  Phdedo  59  C, 
Cleopatni,  Gorjj.  471  C. 
Clcoptmntus,  >feao  93  D^  B, 
Ctotlio.   Ii«p.    10,  617    0;   620  E. 

Lawi  12,  960  C. 
C&oitAns,  Lftws  I,  629  C ;  3,  703  C ; 

6.  752  D,  E  ;  754  B,  C,  D, 
Cnotai,  Laws  1,  625  A  ;  4,  712  £; 

6.  752  E  ;  754  D. 
Oocytui,  PhMdo  113  C;    114   A. 

Hep.  3,  3»7  B. 
Codms,  Sjrmp,  208  D* 
ColchiAn,  M«doii  the,  EuUxTil.  285 

a 

Cunnus,    Eitthrd*  272  C;    296  D. 

Meaex,  235  E. 
Corinch.  Thcact  142,    Eathyd.  292 

E.  Menex.  245  E. 
Codnthiau  cotirtesaiii^  Bep.  3,  434 

Cofintlii&nt,  Mencx.  244  D ;  245  C, 
CoixyiiGk,  t  Aleib.  1 12  C. 
Corrbantcs,   Ion  534  A.    Bnthyd. 

277  D.     Uwii  7»  790  D. 
Cratyltu,  CnuyL  383  B ;  4^  B,  etc 
Cnon,  Frocig,  339  A, 
Creophyl(L«,  Rep,  10,  600  B. 
CrespbonieA,  Law«  3,  683  D  ;  692  B. 
Creun,  ProUg.  S42  D.    R«p.  5, 452 

C ;  8.  544  C.   Laws  I,  625  A  ;  626 

A,  B ;  631  B  ;  2,  662  C ;  3,  693  E ; 

4,  707  B;  6,  751  D;  8,  834  D,    12, 

950  D. 
Crete,  PhiiNin  58  A.  Laws  3,  702  C ; 

4.  704  C;  707  E;  708  A;  8,  a34 

B ;  836  B  ;   842  B  ;    Protig.  S42 

A.   CMto  52  E, 
CriMD.  ProtAg.  336  A.   Laws  8,  840 

IMUAfl,  Protag.  316  A.  CliArm.  153 


€,  And  dfewhcrc   Tim.  19  C ;  ff 
A  ;  21  A,  B.  etc,     Crit,  106  B, 

Crito,  Apo!.  33  D ;  38  B,  and  cIm- 
whore.  PliAcdo  60  A  ;  116  E.  <?ta 
Crito  43  A,  etc.    Euihvd.  271  A 

Critobulus,  Aj>oL  33  E;'3HB.  E«b 
thyd.  271  B  ;  306  D,  PhAedo  69 

Croesus,  Rep.  8^  566  C« 

Crommyoninn  tow,  Lftcit  196  E, 

Cronos,  Euthjp.  8  B.   (ior^.  523 
B,    CmtyK  39rt  B  ;  401  D ;  402 
B;  401  A.   PoliL  269  A;  271  Ci 
272  A,  B:  276  A,     Rep.  2,  377 
E.    Laws  4p  713  B,  C»K     Symp. 
195  B, 

Ctosipptu,  Euth/d.  273  A«  Aod  elao- 
whers.  Lyt.  203  A,  etc.  PKiedt^ 
59  B.  etc. 

Cttretos,  Lawi  7«  796  B. 

Cfclopes,  Lawi  3,  680  B  ;  689  A. 

C^dAihenoQS,  8jmip  173  B. 

Cydiiu,  Charm.  155  D. 

Cyprus,  Mencx,  241  E, 

CvpiieUdfte,  Phnedr.  236  B. 

C/i^mAns,  Theaet,  143  C. 

Cyrus.  1  Alcib.  105  C.  Menex,  239 
1).   Laws  3,  694  A  ;  695  B,  D,  E. 

Cyzicus,  ApoUodoms  of,  Ion  541  0. 


HAodAliui,  Euthyp.  11  B,  D 
Ion  533  A,    Me  no  9?  B 


15  B. 
I  Aldb* 
R«p.T» 


121   A;  Lawi  3,  677  A. 

529  D. 
Damon,  I  Aldb.  118  C,    Liicb.  ISO 

D ;  197  D ;  200  B.    Rep.  3,  400 ; 

4,  424, 
Diinaui,  deftcendAnta  of,  Menex.  M6 

D. 
DArdftnU,  Lawa  3,  681  E. 
Dardanus,  Laws  3,  702  A. 
Dariu»«  Mcncx.  239  E.   Lawi  3,  694 

C;    695    C,    D;    698    C,   D,   E. 

Phaedr.  258  B,  Lyt.  911  £. 
Datif,  Menex.  240  A.    Laws  3,  691 

CD. 
Dcliam,  Lack,  181  B,    Apol.  29  E. 

8ymp.  221  A, 
Dulos.  Crito  43  C  Pluedo  58  A,  B 

59  E. 
Delphi,    Phaedf.    235  D;    244   A, 

Pwitag.  343  B.    Chann.  164  D, 

Apol.  20  £ ;  21  A.     Kuthyd.  19| 

B.    Phileb,  48  C.    1  Alclb,  124  A 

132  C     Laws  5,  738  H ;  6,  75$  C 

D;9,  856E;  11,914  A. 
Delta.  Tim.  21  E, 
Demeter.  CratyL  404  B.    linri  I 

783  B. 
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,  Ljs.  904  £,  etc 
DoBodocns,  ApoL  34  A. 
Demophon,  Lys.  207  B. 
Demus,  Gcffs.  481  D,  £. 
Deucalion,  Tim.  22  A.   Cnt  111  B. 
I>iaprepee,  Crit.  114  C. 
Dinomach^,  1  Alcib.  105  D;  123  C. 
Diomedes,  Rep.  3,  389  £ ;  6, 493  D. 
Dion,  Menex.  234  B. 
Dione,  Sjmp.  180  D. 
Dionjsia,  Laws  1,  637  A. 
Dionysodonu,  £nthyd.  271  B ;  273 

A,C;  277  B;  294  E, etc. 
Dfonysos,  Ion  534  A.   Phaedr.  255 

B.    Goig.  472  A.    PhUeb.  51  B. 

Laws  2,  653  D;  665  A;  666  B; 

671  A,  D;  672  A,  B,  D;  7,  812 

B;  8,844£. 
DiopompoB,  Laws  8,  840  A. 
Dioscnri,  Enthyd.  293  A.    Laws  7, 

769  B. 
Diotima,  Symp.  201  D ;  204  A;  208 

B,  etc. 
Dodona,  Fhaedr.  244  B.     Laws  5, 

738  a 
Dorian  mode,  Lach.  188  D ;  198  D. 

Bep.  3,  399  A. 
Dorians,  Laws  3,  682  E;  685E;  702 

A. 
Dropides,Tim.20E.  Chann.I57B. 

Eehecrates,  Fhaedo  57  A,  ele. 
Egypt,  Bep.  4,  436  A.  Tim.  21  C, 

£  ;  25  B.  Laws  2,  656  D ;  7,  819 

A.    Phaedr.  274  C.  D.   601^^.511 

D.    Polit.  290  D.    Phaado  80  C. 

Menex.  233  £ ;  241  £. 
Egyptian,    Laws,  5,   747;    7i   799. 

Phaedr.  274  D ;  275  B.    Bnthyd. 

288  B.   Crit  113  A. 
Sfilitbyia,  Laws  6,  784  A.    Symp. 

206  D. 
Elasippas,  Crit  114  C. 
Eleaac,  Zeno,  nnder  the  name  of 

Palamedes,  called  an,  Fhaedr.  261 

D. 
Eleadc  stranger,  Sophist  216  A ;  242 

D. 
Eleusis,  Meaex.  243  E. 
Elis,  Hip.  Min.  363  C.   Symp.  182 

B. 
Empedodes,  Theaet  152  E. 
Enaymion,  Phaedo  72  C. 
Epeus,  Laws  7,  796  A.  Bep.  10, 620 

C. 
Ephesians,  Theaet  179  B. 
Ephesns,  Ion  530  A;  533  C;  541  D. 
Ephialtes,  Symp.  190  B. 


Epichannav,  Goi^g.  506  D.   TkflMi 

152  E. 
Epicratee,  Phaedr.  227  B. 
Epidanrians,  Ion  530  B. 
Epidaoms,  Ion  530  A. 
Epigenes,  Apol.  33  £.  Phaedo  59  B. 
Epimenides,  Laws  1,  642  D ;  3,  677 

Epimetheus,  Protag.  320  D ;  321  B 

etc 
Er,  Rep.  10,  614  B,  etc. 
Erato,  Phaedr.  259  D. 
Erchiae,  1  Aldb.  123  C. 
Erechthens,  1  Aldb.  132  A.    Crit. 

110  A. 
Eretria,  Menex.  240  B,  a    Laws  8» 

699  A. 
Eretrians,  Cratyl.  434  C.    Meats. 

240  A,  C.  Laws  3,  698  C»  D. 
Erichthonins,  Crit.  110  A. 
Eridanos,  Crit.  Ill  £. 
Erinenm,  Theaet  143  B. 
Eriphyle,  Rep.  9,  590  A. 
Erisictbonins,  Crit  1 10  A. 
Erisichthon,  Crit  110  A. 
Eros, Phaedr.  242  E;  252  B;  265  C, 

D.   Symp.  195  D ;  196  A,  etc. 
Ervximachns,  Phaedr.  268  A.  Symp^ 

176  A;  185  D;  196  D.    Protag. 

315  C. 
Ethonoe,  Cratyl.  407  B. 
Euclid,  Theaet  143  C,  ete.    Phaedo 

59  C. 
Endicus,  Hip.  Min.  363  A,  etc 
Euenor,  Crit  113  C. 
Enenos,  Phaedr.  267  A.    Phaedo  60 

D. 
Eomelns,  Crit  1 14  B. 
Eumolpns,  Menex.  239. 
Enphemns,  Phaedr.  244  A. 
Euphronios,  Theaet.  144  C. 
Enpolemns,  Cratyl.  394  C. 
Euripides,  Phaedr.  268  C.  Ion  533  D. 

Gorg.  484  E ;  492  E.  Theaet  154 

D.  Symp.  177  A.  Rep.  8,  568. 
Euripus,  Phaedo  90  C. 
Europe.  Gorg.  524  A,  D.    1  Aldb. 

105  B.    Menex.  239  D.    Tim.  25 

B.   Crit  112  £.  Laws  3,  698  B. 
Eurybates,  Protag.  327  D. 
Eurycles,  Soph.  252  C. 
Eurymedon,  Menex.  241  D. 
Eurypylus,  Rep.  3,  405  £ ;  406  A. 
Eniysaces,  1  Aldb.  121  A,  B. 
EuTTsthenes,  Laws  3, 683  D. 
Suthydemus,  Enthyd.  271  B;   278 

A,  C;  294  0,  etc.  Cratyl.  386  D 

Symp.  222  B.   Bep.  1,328. 
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finthjpliro,  moatlv  in  Uie  didogiio 
of  ihAt  niune.   Cmtvt.  396  D ;  a99 

A  ;  400  A ;  407  D ;  428  C. 
Cutychidi«.  CiatyL  397  II, 

Gftddnu,  Criu  114  B. 
Gtdoi,  oountrv  of,  Crit  114  B. 
Guivifiede,  Pbaedr.  29$  C.  Lawi  1, 

«3$C. 
Oer^on,  Gor^.  484  B.    Eqthfd*  209 

a   Law»  7,  79S  C. 
Gluucon,  Rep.  1,  327  A,  und  el««* 

where.    Ppota^,  3U  A.    Ctiftrm. 

154  B ;  1&8  B.   Farni.  1S5  A. 
QUuciu.  PksAdo  toa  D.    Bop.  10» 

611  C. 
Gorgiwi.  Gorg,  452  C :  482  D ;  487 

A ;  494  V,  and  el»e where  in  thAC 

dialogue.    Meno  70  B ;  71  C,  D  ; 

73  Cf;   76  B.  C;    95  C;   96  D. 

Sjnnp.  198  C.  Pbtedr.  261  C ;  267 

A.    ApoL  19  £.    Phileb*  58  C; 

&9B. 
fkirgona.  Fbfl«dr.  229  D. 
GortTfl,  Laws  4,  708  A. 
GjgOi,  Rep.  2,  359  C 

BAn&odJua,  Symp.  182  C. 

Heotioede,  loii  &38  B. 

Bttstor.  Apol   28  C.    Ion  635  B. 

Cratvl,  :\n  B,  C;  393  A;  S94  B. 

8vmp.  I79E.   Rep*  3»  39L  Lawi 

12.  1»«4  A, 
Ilcctam.  Ion  535  B* 
Uckrii,  yUp,  9,  586  C.    Pbaedr*  243 

Helios,  Lawi  12,  945  D;  946  C»  D ; 

947  A. 
Bellaa,  Bep.  5,470  C;  47t  A;  CrlL 

119  E.    Lawi  3.  692  C,  D,  £. 
BAUenei,  Monox.  240  B,  C,  £ ;  841 

A,  B,  C;  242  A,  B»  D,  Ei  243  B, 

E;  244  B.  a  D:  245  A.  B.  D. 

Law8  3,  685  C.   llcp,  5,  469  B,  C, 

E;  470  C;  471  A,  B. 
BeUescid  and   BArbarian»»   B«p.  ^, 

494  a   Laws  U  635  B  ;  3,  693  A; 

9,  870  A ;  10,  887  E.   Lyi,  210  B. 

ThcJiet   175  A.     Cmt/i.  383  A; 

385  E ;  390  C ;  409  E      1  Alclb. 

105  B;  124  R. 
Belief pont*  Mencx.  243  A.  Lawi  3| 

«t9A,    R«p.  3  404  C. 
Hephaectna,  Protig,  321  C,  D.    Kn- 

thyp.  8  B*    Sy  Dp.  192  D ;  197  B. 

Cniii<    391  B :   404  B ;   406  D ; 

4<17  C.    Polit.  974  C.    Phileb,  61 

B     Crit.  109  C.  Lawi  11»  920  D. 


Beii.  2, 

23  1). 
Qeraclea,  inKaUtanti  of,  Lawi  6,  761 

E. 
Heraclea,  the  vtone  of.  Ion  533  D 

Ttm.  80  0. 
Eerieleidiie,  Monex.  239  B*    Lawi 

3.  685  D  ;  5,  730  C ;  6,  776  C* 
HoratflWd*?!!,  Ioti  541  D. 
Hemddiud.  Tlienct  152  E  ;  160  D  ; 

I7t>  E.    CraiyL  401  D  ;  402  A,  B, 

C;  440  C.  bymp,  187  A.   Rep,  8. 

498  A. 
HeracJeotci.  Zeuxippoi  loa  of,  Pro> 

tag.  318  B. 
Heracki,  Phuedo    89   C;    109    A. 

Liiwi  3,   685  D.    Gotg.  484  B. 

Thoo^t.  16D  A;  175  A.    Kuthyd. 

297  C,  D,  E ;  303  A.    Ln.  205  C. 

SvTDp.  177  B.    Tbe  Columns  of^ 

'fim.  24  E.    Crit,  tl4  B.  Phaedo 

109  B. 
Hci^,  CratTl.  404  B,  C.   Rep.  2, 378 

D.   Lawi  6,  774  D,    Fhaedr.  230 

B;  253  B.   Tim,  41  A. 
HermcM,  Cratyl  407  E ;  408  B.  C ; 

429  C.   Laws  12,  941  A,    Phaedr. 

261  D,    ProUig.  322  C.    Tim*  88 

D. 
Hermoenleii  Tba.  19  C;  20  A«ete. 

Crit.  108  A. 
H«rm<Mrenet,  Phaedu  59  B. 

383  B  ;  384  C,  etc. 
HeniiiiM,  Hep.  8^  566  C. 
HermlkuM.  Rep.  3,  406  A.     Phafldr. 

227  D,  Protag.  316  £.    Gorg.  448 

Hosiod.  Ion  531  A,  B.  CratyL  396 
C;397  £;40SB;428  A.  TheMt 
207  A.  Symp.  178  B,  C  ;  195  C; 
209  C.  Tim.  21  C  Laws  2,  658 
D  r  3,  677  E  ;  690  E.  Lys.  215  C. 
Protai^.  316  D  ;  540  P.  ChamL 
163  B,  C.  ApoL  41  A.  Risp.  S, 
ri63  A;  377  D,  E ;  6,  466  C; 
468  E;  8,  546  E;  10,  600  D; 
612  B. 

Heida*  Cracyl.  401  D;  Lawt  5,  748 
B  :  8,  848  D  •  9,  856  A. 

IIi«iim/miifi.  ^       "  ■•  \. 

Himera,  Sttv  Phawlr.  244 

A,   Crisoii  .  ,  :      .  -   335  E. 

HippiiL^,  Pbiiedr,267  B.  ProUfj.  314 
B  ;  315  C,  etc.  ApoL  19  E,  and 
very  often  In  the  diidoipie  of  tha« 
name. 

Hippocrates,  the  pbyiidan,  Pbaedf 
270  C. 


Cratyl. 
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mm  of  ApoUxkuua, 
otag.  819  A,  and  elsewhere. 

Hippodiuiiia,  Cratjrl.  395  D. 

fiippolytns.  Laws  8,  687  £;  11,  981 
d. 

^pponicus,  Protag.  811  A.  ApoL 
SO  A. 

Hippothales,  Lys.  SOS  A,  etc 

Homer,  Meno  100  A.  Cratjl.  391 
C,  D;  89S  B,  C;  398fi;  40S  A,  B. 
Soph.  S16  A.  Sjrmp.  190  B;  195 
D ;  890  a  Phaedo  94  D;  95  A» 
B;11SA.  Phileb.  6SD.  lAldb. 
lis  B.  Tim.  SI  D;  Laws  S,  658 
B;  8,  680  B ;  681  E;  4,  706  D;  7, 
804  C;  9,858£;  10,904£;  906 
£;1S,944A,B.  Bep.  1,  834A, 
B;S,868A;864D;  877  D;  878 
D;879C;  888  A;  8,  387  B;  888 
A;  889  A,  E;  404  C;  4,  441  B;  5, 
468  C,  D;  7,  516  D;  10,  595  B; 
899  B,  C,  D ;  600  A,  B,  E;  606 
£;  607  A,  C;  612  B.  Phaedr.  248 
A;  S78  C.  Protag.  809  A;  316 
D;  848  C.  Charm.  161  A.  Apol. 
84  D ;  41  A.  Lm  580  B,  C,  D, 
etc  Hip.  Min.  863  A,  B,  etc 
Theaet.  152  £ ;  153  C;  194  C 

Hjrdra,  Eutbyd.  297  C. 

Hyperborean,   Abaris  the,  Charm. 

lapetns,  Srmp.  195  B. 
latroclea,  bn.Vf\,  894  & 
Iberians,  Laws  I,  637  D. 
Ibycos,  Phaedr.  242  C.    Parm.  186 

Ibjs,  Phaedr.  274  C. 
Iccas  Protag.  816  D.  Laws  8, 839  E. 
Ida,  Rep.  3,  391  E.   Laws  3, 681  £. 
lion.  Laws  3,  681  E;  682  B,  D. 

Rep.  3,  393  B. 
niMns,  Phaedr.  229  A,  B.   Crit  US 

Inachud,  Rep.  2,  381  D. 

lolaas,  Phaedo  89  C.  Eutbyd.  297  D. 

Ion,  Ion  530  A,  B,  and  elsewhere  in 

that  dialogue   Euthvd.  302  D. 
Ionia,  Theaet.  179  D.  'Svmp.  182  B. 
Ionian  mode,  Lach.  188  b.  Laws  3, 

680  D. 
lonians,  Eutbyd.  302  C.  Symp.  220 

C. 
Iphicles,  Eutbyd-  297  E. 
Iris,  Theaet.  155  D.   CratyL  408  B. 
Isis,  Laws  2,  657  B. 
Ismenias,  Meno 90  A.  Rep  1,886A. 
Uoloohns,  1  Aldb.  119  A. 


Isthmus,  Phaedr.  205  C.  Crito  ftS 
B;  110  D.    Laws  IS,  950  E. 

Italy,  Rep.  10,  599  £.  Laws  S. 
659  B. 

Ithaca,  Ion  535  C.  Rep.  8,  393  B. 

Lacedaemon,  Protag.  34S  A.    Lach. 

183  B.    Crito  52  £.    Symp.  188 

A;  S09  D.    1  Alcib.  121  A;  122 

E;  123  A.  Rep.  10,  599  D.  Laws 

1,  628  E;  641  E;  8,  683  D;  8, 

836  B  ;  842  B. 
Lacedaemonian  Constitution,  Rep.  8, 

544  C;  545  A. 
Lacedaemonians,  Protag.  842  C,  D 

Lach.  182  E  ;  191  B.  Theaet.  162 

B ;  169  A.  Symp.  193  A.  1  Aldb. 

ISO  A,   C,  £;   121   B;   123  A. 

Menex.240C;241  C;242A,C, 

244  C;  245  B;  246  A.  Laws  1, 

642  C ;  2,  662  C.  Rep.  5, 452  D. 
Laches,  Lach.  178  A;  179  C,  and 

elsewhere  in  that  dialogue  Symp. 

221  A. 
Lachesis,  Rep.  10, 617  C,  D ;  620  D. 

Laws  12,  960  C. 
Laconizers,  Meno  99  D. 
Laius,  Laws  8,  836  C. 
Lamachus,  Lach.  197  C. 
Lampido,  1  Aldb.  124  A. 
Lamprus,  Menex.  236  A. 
Lampsacus,  Metrodoms  of.  Ion  880 

C. 
Larisa,  Meno  70  A;  97  B. 
Latona,  Cratvl.  406  A. 
Lechaeum,  rfenex.  245  £. 
Lenaean  Festival,  Protag.  897  S. 
Leon,  Apol.  32  C,  D. 
Leontine,  Gorgias  the,  ApoL  19  X. 
Leontines,  Menex.  243  A. 
Leondus,  Rep.  4,  439  £. 
Leotychides,  1  Aldb.  124  A. 
Leth^,  Rep.  10,  621  A,  C. 
Leucippe,  Crit.  113  C. 
Leucolophides,  Protag.  315  E. 
Libya,  Menex.  239  £.    Tim.  24  S 

25  B.   Crit.  108  E. 
Licymnius,  Phaedr.  267  C. 
Ligurians,  Phaedr.  237  A. 
Lindius,  Protag.  343  A. 
Locris.  Tim.  20  A.  Laws  1,  639  B. 
Lycabetus,  Crit  112  A. 
Lycaean  Zeus,  Rep.  8,  565  D. 
Lyceum,  Eutbyd.  271   A:  303  B 

Euthvp.  2  A.  Lys.  203  A.  Symp 

223  D. 
Lycon,  Apol.  23  E ;  86  A. 
Lyeaxgns,  Bep.  10,  599  D.  Iamb  I 
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6S0D;632D;9,858B.  Phaedr. 

858  B.  Syinp.  209D. 
Lydian,  Croesas  the,  Rep.  %  859  C. 
Lydians,  Polit  262  £. 
LysaniAfc,  Apol.  3d  £.  Bep.  1,  390 

B. 
LyriM,  Rep.  1, 328  B.    Fhaedr.  997 

A,  B,  C :  228  A ;  235  A,  £  ;  944 

D;  257  C ;  258  C;  262D;  269  D ; 

277  A;  279  A. 
Lysimachos,  Goig.  526  B.   Theaet 

150  £.  Meno  94  A.  Lach,  184  A, 

etc* 
Lysis,  freqaently  in  the  dialogae  of 

that  name. 

Kacarens,  Laws  8,  838  C. 
Haoedonia,  Gors^.  470  D ;  471  C. 
Macedonians,  Qox^.  471  C. 
BCachaon,  Ion  538  B. 
Hagnetes,  Laws  8,  848  D;  9,  860  £; 

11,  919  D  ;  12,  946  B  ;  969  A. 
Marathon.  Gorg.  5 1 6  D.  Menex.  240 

C,  D,  E ;  241  A,  B ;  245  A.  Laws 
3,  698  E;  699  A;  4,707  C. 

Mariandynians,  Laws  6,  776  D, 
Marsyas,   Kuthyd.  285   D.    Symp. 

216  B,  C,  E.    Laws  3,  677  D. 

Rep.  3,  399  E. 
Mcdca,  Euthyd.  285  C. 
Medcs,  Meucx.  239  D.    Laws  8,  695 

B. 
Megara,  Phaedr.  227  D.  Crito  53  B. 

Phaedo  59  C ;  99  A. 
—  battle  of,  Rep.  2,  368  A. 
Me(i:arian,  Herodicns  by  origin  a, 

Protag.  316  E. 
Me^'Uus,  Laws  1,  642  C,  etc 
Merampodidae,TheoclymennB,proph- 

et  of  the,  Ion  538  E. 
Ilelanippc,  Symp.  177  A. 
Melcs,  Gorg.  501  £;  502  A. 
Melesias,  Laches  179  B,  etc    Meno 

94  C. 
Melissns,  followers  of,  Theaet.  180 

E;  183  E. 
Molitas,  Enthyp.  2  B,  etc  Apol.  19 

A,  etc. 
Mende,  Antemaems  of,  Protag.  315 

Menelans,  Enthyd.  288  C.    Symp^ 

174  C.    Rep.  3,  408  A. 
Mencxenas,  Phaedr.  59  B.    Menex. 

234  A,  and  elsewhere.    Lys.  206 

D,  etc. 

Menoedns,  Laws  12,  944  A.  Rep.  3, 

888  C. 
Meno,  Meno  70  A,  and  daewlnre. 


Messene,  1  Alcib.  ISt  D,  B.    Lmr 

3,  683  D. 
Messenians,  Laws  6,  777  G« 
Mestor,  Grit  114  C. 
Metion,  Ion  533  A. 
Metis,  Symp.  203. 
Metrobius.  Euthyd.  279  0. 
Metrodoms,  Ion  530  C 
Miccus,  Lys.  204  A. 

Midas,  Phaedr.  264  D.    Lftwt   t 

660  £. 
lifidias,  1  Aldb.  120  A. 
Milesian,  Thales  the,  Protag.  348  A 

Menex.  249  D.  Lawa  1,  636  B 

Rep.  10,  600  A. 
Miltiades,  Goig.  503  C ;  515  D ;  816 

D. 
Minoi,  Apol.  41  A.    Gorg.  528  £. 

Laws  1,  624  A ;  690  D ;  682  D 

4,  706  A. 
Mithaecus,  Gorg.  518  B. 
Mitylenaen,    Pittacns  the,  Prot^. 

343  A;  346  D. 
Mitylene,  Menex.  243  C. 
Mnemosyne,   Theaet  191  D.    Bb* 

thyd.  275  D  ;  Crit.  108  D. 
MncseiiB,  Crit.  114  B. 
Mnegithens,  Cratyl.  394  E. 
Momus,  Rep.  6,  487  A. 
Morychus,  Phaedr.  227  B. 
Miisacns,  Protag.  316  D.    ApoL  41 

A.  Ion  536  B.  Rep.  2,  363  D,  E  ; 

364  E. 
Muses,  Euthyd.  275  D.   Cratyl.  406 

A.   Symp.  197  B.  1  Alcib.  108  C. 

Laws  2,  6.^3  D;  6.H  A;  665  A; 

670  A;  672D;682  A;  6,  783  A, 

7,  796E.    Phaedr.  245  A;  265  B. 

Ion  536  A.   Tim.  47  D. 
Myrrhinusian,  Phaedms  the,  Syma* 

176  D.    Phaedr.  244  A. 
Myrtilus,  Cratyl.  395  C. 
B^ian,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  Goig. 

521  B. 
Myson,  Protag.  343  A. 

Nancratis  Phaedr.  274  C. 
Nausicydes,  Gorg.  487  C. 
Naxos,  Euthyp.  4  C. 
Keith,  Tim.  21  E. 

Nemea,  Lys.  205  C.  Laws  12, 980  B. 
Nemesis,  Laws  4,  717  D. 
Nereids,  Crit  116  £. 
Nestor,  Laws  4,  71 1  £.    Symp.  S91 
C.  Phaedr.  261  C.  Ion  537  A;  681 

C.  Hip.  Min.  364  C. 
NIoeratns,  Gorg.  472  A.  Laeh.  90i 

D.  Rep.  1,  8S7  a 
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,  Gorg.  47S  A.  LMh.  178  A, 

ele.  Bep.  1, 8i7  C 
Nfeostnuiu,  ApoL  38  S. 
Kile,  Laws  IS,  953  E.    Phaedr.  i57 

£.  Polit  264  C.  Tim.  21  £ ;  22  D. 
Ninas,  Laws  3,  685  C. 
Niobe,  Tim.  22  A.  Bep.  2,  380  A. 
HjmiphB,  Phaedr.  241  £ ;  278  B. 

Ocean,  Phaedo  112  £. 

Oceanns,  the  eod,  Ciatjl.  402  B. 

Tim.40£.  Theaet.  152E;  180D. 
Oeaffras,  Bjmp.  179  D. 
Oedipas,  Laws  8,  838  C ;  11,  931  B. 
Oenoe,  Protae.  310  C. 
Oenophyte,  Menex*  242  B. 
Olympia,  Laws  6,  729  D;  7,  807  C; 

822  B;  8,   840  A;    12,  950   £. 

Phaedr.  236  B.  Apol.36D.  Hin. 

Min.  363  C  D. 
Olympian   Zens,   Phaedr.    227    B 

Bep.  9,  583  B. 
Olympic  contests,  Phaedr.  256  B. 
Oiympos,  Laws  3,  677  D. 
Oiestes,  Cratyl.  394  £. 
OrithTia,  Phaedr.  229  R 
Oropla,Crit.  110  £. 
Orpheiis.  Protag.  315  A;  316  D. 

Apol.  41  A.   Ion  533  C  ;  536  B. 

Cratrl.  400  C ;  402  B.  Symp.  179 

D.  Phileb.66C.  Laws  2, 699  D; 

8,  677  D;   6,  782  G;  8,  829  E. 

Bep.  2,  364  £;  10,  620  A. 
Orthagoras,  Protag.  318  C. 
Otoa,Sjrmp.  190  B. 

Paeanian,  Ctesippus  the,   Enthvd. 

273  A.  Phaedo  59  B.  Bep.  1, 328  B. 
Palamedes,  Apol.  41   A.    Bep.  7, 

522  D.    Laws  3,  677  D.    Phaedr. 

261  C,  D. 
Pamphylia,  Rep.  10,  615  C. 
Pan,  Cratyl.  408  B,  C.  Phaedr.  261 

D ;  279  B.  Laws  7,  815  C 
Panathenaea,  Ion  530  B.     Parra. 

127  A. 
Pandams,  Bep.  2,  379  E ;  3,  408  A. 
Panopeos,  Ion  533  A.    Rep.  10,  620 

B. 
Panops,  the  fountain  of,  Ljs.  203  A. 
Paralup,Apol.34A.  Protag.314£2 

328  C.   Meno94B. 
Parian,  Eyenos  the,  ApoL  20  A. 

Phaedr.  267  A. 
Parians,  Menex.  245  B. 
Paraenidef,  Parm.  126  C;  127  B, 

sad  eliewhsre.    Theaet    152  E ; 

180E;183£.   Soph.  216  A;  917 


C ;  237  A ;  242  C :  2U  E ;  258  C 

Symp.  195  C 
Parmenides,   followers   o^   TheMl 

180  £. 
Pames,  Crit  110  D. 
Patrodes,  Enthyd.  297  D,  £• 
Patrodns,  Apol.  28  C.  Ion  637  A. 

Rep.  3,  3S8  C;  391  B.    Laws  12, 

944  A.    Symp.  179  E;   180  A; 

208  D. 
Paosanias,  Protag.  315  D.    Symp. 

176  A;  185  C,  etc 
Pegasus,  Phaedr.  229  D. 
Peleos,  Laws  12,  944  A.    Bep.  8, 

391  C. 
Pelias,  Symp.  179  B. 
Pelopidae,  Bep.  2,  380  A.    Lawi  3, 

685  D. 
Peloponnesians,  Menes.  235  D. 
Peloponnesus,  Laws  3,  385  B. 
Pelops,  Cratyl.  395  C. 
—  descendants  of,  Menez.  245  D. 
Penelope,  Phaedo  84  A.    1  AkStk 

112  D. 
Penestae,  Laws  5,  776  D. 
Peparethians,  1  Aldb.  116  D. 
Perdiocas,  Goig.  470  D;  471  B; 

Rep.  1,  366  A. 
Peigama,    the    dtadel    of    Tioy^ 

Phaedr.  243  B. 
Periander,  Bep.  1, 336  A. 
Pericles,  1  Aldb.  104  B;  118  C,  T 

Menez.  235  £ ;  236  B.   Goig.  45:» 

E;  472B;603C;515D,  £;  516 

A,  B,  D ;  519  A.    Meno  94  A. 

Symp.  215  E;  221  C.    Phaedr. 

269  A;  270  A.    Protag.  319  S; 

320  A;  329  A. 
Persephone,  Meno  81  C  CratyL  404 

Perseus,  1  Akib.  120  E. 

Persia,  1  Aldb.  121  A. 

Persians,  Laches  191  C.  1  Aldb.  120 
A,  C,  E;122C.  Menex.  239  D* 
240  A,  D;  241  B.  Laws  1,637  D, 
E;  642  D,  E;  3,  b93  D,  E;  694 
A;995A.C,D,E:  698  A,  B. 

Phaedo,  Phaedo  57  A;  102  C,  and 
elsewhere. 

Phaedondes,  Phaedo  59  C. 

Phaedrus,  Phaedr.  227  A;  228  A, 
and  elsewhere.  Protag.  315  C 
Symp.  176  D;  177  A. 

Phaenarete,  1  Aldb.  131  S.  Theaet 
149  A. 

Phaethon,  Tim.  22  C. 

Phalemm,  ApoUodonu  c(  Symii 
172  A. 
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Phanottlienes,  Ion  541  D. 
Phanniicia,  Phaedr.  SS9  C. 
PhasU,  Fhaedo  109  B. 
Phuon,  ProUg.  310  A. 
PhddiM,  Protag.  311  C.  Mono  91  D. 
Phelleus.  Crit.  Ill  C. 
PhemiuB,  Ion  533  C. 
PherecnUM,  Protag.  827  D. 
Philebus,  Phil.  11  A,  and  elaewhere. 
Philippidea,  Protag.  315  A. 
PhilippoB,  Srmp.  172  B. 
Philolaos,  Phaedo  61  D,  E. 
Philomelas.  Protag.  315  A. 
PhUaa,  Phaedo  57  A. 
Phocjlides,  Rep.  3,  407  B. 
Phoenician,  Bep.  4,  436  A.    Laws 

747  C. 
Phoenix,  Bep.  3,  390  E.  Laws  11, 

931  B.    8ymp.  172  B ;  173  B. 
Phorcyi,  Tim.  40  F. 
PhoroneuB,  Tim.  22  A 
Phrjrgia,  Rep.  3,  399  A. 
Phrygian,  Phaedr.  264  D.  Lach.  188 

D.   Cratyl.  410  A. 
Phrygians,  Polit.  262  B. 
Phrvnondat,  Protag.  827  D. 
Phtfiia,  Crito  44  B.  Hip.  Min.  371  C. 
Pindar,  Mcno  76  D ;  81  A.    Rep.  I, 

331  A;  2.  365  B;  3,  408  B.  Laws 

3,  699  B  ;  4,  714  E.    Phaedr.  227 

B.   Gorg.  484  B  ;  488  B.  Theaet. 

173  E.   Euthyd.  304  B. 
Firaeus,  Bep.  1,  327  A;  328  C;  4, 

439  E.   Menex.  243  E.   Qorg.  511 

E 
Pirithons,  Rep.  3,  391  C. 
Pittacus,  Protag.  339  C,  D,  E ;  343 

A,  etc.   Rep.  1,335E. 
Pitthis,  deroe  of,  Euthyp.  2  B. 
Plataeans,  Laches  191  Cf.  Menex.  241 

C  ;  245  A.  Laws  4,  707  C. 
Plato,  Apol.  34  A.  Phaedo  59  B. 
Pluto,  Gorg.  523  A,  B.    Cratyl.  402 

D  ;  403  A,  E.  Laws  I,  631  C;  8, 

828  C. 
Pnvx,  Crit.  112  A 
Polemarchns,  Cratyl.  394  C.    Rep. 

1,  327  B.   Phaedr.  257  B. 
Polus,  Gorg.  449  B ;  461  D ;  463  E ; 

482  C ;  487  A ;  494  D,  etc.  Phaedr. 

267  B. 
Polycletus,  Protag.  311  C;  328  C. 
Polyciaies,  Meno  90  A. 
Polydamas,  Rep.  I,  338  C. 
Polygnotus,  Ion  532  E  ;  533  A. 
PolySymnia,  Symp.  186  E. 
|\inta»,Qorg.  511  D     Laws  7.  804 


Poms,  Symp.  2C9  B,  Z. 

Poseidon,  Crito  43  C,  D;  116  C 
117B;119C,  D.    Gorg.  628  A 
Cratyl.  402  D,  E.   Hip.  Min.  87i 
C. 

Potidaea,  Charm.  153  A.  B.  Apol 
28  E.   Symp.  219  E;  221  A. 

Framnian  wine,  Ion  538  C.  Bep.  9. 
405  E. 

Priam,  Ion  535  B.  Rep.  8,  838  B. 

Priene,  Bias  of.  Protag.  343  A. 

Proclet,  Laws  3,  688  D. 

Prodicns,  Apol.  19  E.  Meno  75  E ; 
96  D.  Euthyd.  277  E;  805  0. 
CratyL  384.  Symp.  177  B.  Hep 
10,  600  C.  Phaedr.  267  B.  Pro- 
tag.  314  C ;  315  C.  etc.  Laeh  197 
D.  Charm.  163  D. 

Prometheus,  Protag.  320  D  ;  821  C. 
etc  Polit  274  C.  Phileb.  16  C. 
Gorg.  523  D. 

Prospiutian  deme,  Cratrl.  896  D. 

Protagoras,  Theaet.  1^2  A  C,  R 
154  B,  C;  155D;  160C,  D;  161 
B,  D ;  162  A.  C  ;  164  D,  E ;  168 
C;  169  D;  171  B.  C;  178  B,  E. 
Meno  91  D.  E.  Cratyl.  385  B 
386A,  C;391C.  Soph.  232  D 
Euthyd.  286  C.  Rep.  10,  600  C 
Phaedr.  267  C.  Protag.  309  D, 
and  elsewhere  in  that  dialogue. 

Protarchus,  Phileb.  11,  A,  etc. 

Proteus.  Euthyp.  15  D.  Ion  541  B 
Ethyd.  288  B.    Rep.  2,  381  D. 

Pyrilampes,  Charm.  158  A.  Pana 
126  B.   Gorg.  481  D  ;  513  D. 

Pyriphlegethon,  Phaedo  113  B,  O' 
114  A. 

Pyrrha,  Tim.  22  A. 
I^hagoras,  Rep.  10.  600  A,  B. 
Pythian  Oracle,  Apol.  21   A    R«p 
5,  461  E ;  7,  540  C. 

Pythian  victories,  Laws  7,  807  C 
12,  950  E.   Lys.  205  0. 

Pythocleides,  Protag.  316  E.  1  Aldb 
118  C. 

Pythocles,  Phaedr.  244  A. 

Pythodorus,l  Aldb.  119  B.  Paim 
126  B,  etc 

Rhadamanthus,  Apol.  41  A.    Gorg 

524  A.  E ;  526  B.   Laws  1,  624  B 

12,  948  B.  C. 
Rhamnasian,  Antiphon  the.  Henez 

236  A. 
Rhea.  Cratyl.  401,  402  A,  B     Tte 

41  A. 
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Bdi,  Tim.  f  1  E. 

SaUuninlia,  Leon  the,  Apol.  8S  C,  D. 

SftlftmU,  Apol.  82  C,  D.    1  Aldb. 

ISl  B.  Bienex.  841  A,  B  ;  245  A. 

Laws  3,  698  C ;  4,  707  B,  C. 
5Uiiiiian,  Theodoras  the,  Ion  ^SA  B. 
Sappho.  Phaedr.  285  C. 
Sarambos,  Qoi^.  518  B. 
Sardifl,  Menex.  240  D. 
Sarpedon,  Rep.  3,  888  C 
Satjr,  Socrates  compared  to  a,  Sjmp. 

216  C;  221  D,  E;222D. 
Satyrs,  Laws  7,  815  C. 
Satynis,  Protag.  310  C. 
Sanxomatidae,  Laws  7, 804  E ;  806  B. 
Seamander,  Cratyl.  391  £ ;  392  A. 

Protae.  340A. 
Scamandrins,  Cratyl.  392  B,  D. 
SoeUios,  Qorg.  472  A. 
Scirrhon,  Theaet.  169  A. 
Seopas,  Protas^.  339  A. 
Seylla,  Rep.  9,  588  C. 
8<7thia,  Hep.  4,  435  E ;  10.  600  A, 
S^rthians,  Lach.  191  A,  B.    Gon;. 

483  D.   Eathjrd.  299  E ;  300  A. 

Menex.  239  £.  Laws  1, 637  D,  E ; 

7,  795  A. 
Seljmbria,    Herodicns   of,    Protag. 

816  E. 
Beriphian,  story  of  a.  Rep.  1,  329  E ; 

330  A. 
Sibyl,  Phaedr.  244  B. 
Skflian  oookeiy,  Rep.  3,  404  D. 
Wdlian  tale,  Gorg  493  A. 
MeOy,  Phaedo  111  D.    Menex.  242 

£.  Rep.  10, 599  C.  Laws  2, 659  B. 
Sflenos,  Laws  7,  815  C.    Sjmp.  215 

A ;  216  D;  221  D. 
Simmias,  Crito  45  B.  Phaedo  59  B ; 

73  E,  etc.  Phaedr.  242  B. 
SImois,  Protaf^.  340  A. 
Simonides,  Protag.  316  D ;  339  A, 

etc.    Rep.  I,  331  D,  E  ;  332  A,  B, 

C ;  344  B ;  335  E. 
Airens,  Cratyl.  403  D.    Symp.  216 

A.    Rep.  10,  617  B. 
Sisyphus,  Apol.  41  B.  Oorg.  525  E. 
dnucrion,  Cratyl.  429  E. 
Socrates  minor,  Polit.  257  C,  etc 
Bocrates,  Rep.  1,  337  A.  Symp.  173 

D;  213  E;   215  A;  217  A,  E; 

220  E;   221    A,   C;  223  B,  etc. 

Phaedo  58  C ;  59  D,  £  ;  60  A;  88 

E;  115  E. 
Bolon,  Crit.  108  D;  110  B ;  113  A. 

Laws  9,  858  E.    Charm.  155  A; 

147  E.    Sjmp.  209  D.    Tim.  20 

B;aiB.C,E,etc.  Rep.  10,599 £. 
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Phaedr.  258  B ;  278  C.    Piotag. 

343  A.  Lach.  188  B    189  A. 
Sophocles,  Rep.  1, 329  £,  C.  Phaedr 

268  Cf  269  A. 
Sophroniscns,  Enthyd.  297  E;  298 

B.   1  Aldb.  131  1&.  Lach.  180  D; 

181  A. 
Soeias.  Cratyl.  397  B. 
Sous,  Cratyl.  412  B. 
Sparta,  Laws  6,  753  A ;  778  D ;  7, 

806a 
Spartans,  Laws  1,  637  A. 
Spercheius,  Rep.  3,  391  B. 
Sphagia,  Menex.  242  C. 
Sphettos,  Lysanias  of,  Ap<d.  83  E. 
Stephanas,  Meno  94  C. 
Stesichoras,  Rep.  9,  586  C.  Phaedr. 

243  A;  244  A. 
Stesilaus,  Lach.  183  C,  E. 
Stesimbrotus.  Ion  530  D. 
Sunian,    Euphronins   the,    Theaet 

144  C. 
Suniura,  Crito  43  D. 
Styx,  Phaedo  113  C.  Rep.  3, 387  B. 
Syracusan  dinners,  Rep.  3,  404  D. 
Syracusans,  Laws  1,  638  A. 

Tanagra,  1  Alcib.  1 1  B. 

Tantalus,  Protac.  315  C.    Euthyp. 

1 1  D.    Cratyl  395  D,  E.    Goirg. 

525  E. 
Tarentines,  Laws  1,  637  B,  C 
Tarentum,  Iccus  of,  Protag.  316  D. 
Tarurus,  Phaedo,  112  A,  D;  11 J 

B,  E;  114  A.    Rep.  10,  €16  A. 

Gorg.  523  A. 
Taureas,  Charm.  153  A. 
Telemachus,  Laws  7.  804  A. 
Telamon,  Apol.  41  B.    Rep.  10.  §M 

B. 
—  Ajax,  son  of,  Cratyl.  428  C. 
Telephns,  Phaedo  108  A. 
Temenus,  Laws  3,  683  D ;  692  B. 
Terpsichore,  Phaedr.  259  C. 
Terpsion,  Theaet.  142  A,  and  else- 
where.   Phaedo  59  C. 
Tethys,  Cratyl.  402  B,  C,  D.    Tfaik 

40'£.   Theaet.  152  E;  180  D. 
Thales,  Protag.  .'U3  A.  Theaet  174 

A.   Rep.  10,  600  A. 
Thamus,  Phaedr.  274  D,  E;  275  B. 
Tharayras.  Laws  8,  829  E.  Rep.  10, 

620  A.  Ion  533  B. 
Thasos,  Stesimbrotus  of.  Ion  530  D. 
Thanmas,  Theaet.  15!  D. 
Tbeaetetus,  Theaet    42  A ;  1 M  Q 

etc.  Soph.  218  A,  D,  and  eba* 

where.  Polit.  257  A 
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Tbcaffcs,  Rep,  6,  495  B, 

Thcimon,  Gorg-  518  B* 

Theban.  Qrthafforaii  the,  Protog-SlS 
C.    I'haedu  92  A  ;  95  A. 

Thebea,  Phju-dr  274  D.   Crito  53  B. 

Themis,  Rep.  2,  380  A.  Laws  11^ 
936  E, 

Thoraistoclos,  Gorg,  455  E  \  503  C ; 
5t5  D;  516D:  519  A.  Meno  93 
B,  D,  £;  99  B.  R«p.  I,  329  £, 
etc, 

Theoclfinenuf,  Ion  638  E. 

Theodoras,  of  Cjrene,  Theaet.  143 
B,  etc.  Soph."  316  A.  and  else- 
where. Polit-257A.  TheSamiiLn, 
Ion  633  A.  The  Bvzantine,  Phaedr, 
£61  C  ;  266  E. 

Theodotiij,  Apol.  33  E. 

Thcognis,  Meno  95  D.   Laws  1^  630 

A,  a 

Theonoe,  Cmtd.  407  B. 
Thcophilua,  Cmtjl.  394  E  j  597  B. 
Theosdotldea,  ApoL  33  E. 
Ther/itei,  Rep.  10,  620  C. 
Theseufl,  Phaedo  58  A.  Crit  110  A. 

Laws  3,  687  E  ;  n .  931  B,  Theaet, 

169  B.    Rvjp.  3.391  C. 
Thessalian,  Creoti  the,  Protag,  339 

A. 
Thesfi&lian  cnchar  tresses,  Gorg.  513 

—  Penesstae,  Laws  6,  766. 
Tbeaijiliiins,  Meno  70  A. 
Tbessalv,  Crito  45  C ;  53  E  ;  54  A* 

Laws' 1,  625  D.     Polit,  264  C 
Thetis,  ApoL  28  C.     Hip.  Mtn.  371 

0.    Srmp.  179  E.     Laws  12,  944 

A.  ftep.  2,  381  D  ;  383  A, 
Tbeuth,  Phaedr.  274  C.  E,    Philob, 

I  SB. 
ThrafMS,  Rep,  4.  435  E. 
Thnvcians,  Charm.  156  D;  157  C; 

175  E.   Theaet.  174  A,  C  ;  175  D, 

Rep,  I,  327  A  ;  4,  435  K     Laws 

1,637  E;  7,805  D, 
ThnuymaL^hiis.  Rep.  1«  328  B;  336 

B.  etc;  6,  498  C.   Phaedr.  261  C; 
269  D;271  A. 

Thucvdides,  Mono  94  C,  D.    Lack 

179  A. 
liadi,    Enthjd.    271    G;    288   A. 

LaWi  1.  636  B. 


Thjestes,  CratTl,  395  B,    Polit  260 

E.     Laws  8,  838  C 
Tiinaeus,  Tim.  17  A;  20  A;  27  A 

and  e  be  where.     Crit.  106  B. 
Tiretiaa,  Meno  100  A. 
Tisandcr,  Gorg.  4S7  C. 
Tisina,  Phaedr.  267  A ;  273  A,  C,  £ 
Tiiyus.  Gorg.  525  E. 
Triptokmus,  ApoK  41  A,    Lewi  6 

782  B. 
Trojans,  Law*  4,  706  D, 
Trojan  War,  Laws  3,  685  C. 
Troy,  Rep.  3,  393  E  ;  405  E  ;  9,  586 

C.  Phaedr.  243  B.    ApoL   28  C 
Ion  535  C.   Law^  3,  682  D ;  695 

Tynnichus,  Ion  534  D. 
TVphoo,  Phaetir.  230  A. 
Tyrrlienia,  Tim.  25  B  ;  114  C 
Tyrrhenic  ritea,  Laws  5,  738  C 
Tvrtaeus,  Laws  1,  629  A,  B,  C,  E  ' 
'630  B,  C  i  2,  667  A ;  I,  858  E, 

Urania,  Phaedr,  259  D. 

TJranas,  CratvL  396  B.    Sjixip.  16C 

D.  Tim.  40  E,   Rep.  2,  377  E. 

Xanthippe,  Phaedo  60  A. 
Xanihippufl,  Protag.  315  A  ;  328  C 

Aleiio    94    B.      1  Aldb.    104    B 

Menex,  235  E. 
Xantliufl,  CratyL  391  E  i  392  A. 
Xenophancs,  iSophist  242  D. 
Xerxes.  Gorg,  483   l>.     1  Alcib.  105 

C;  121    B;  123    a     Law8  3,  C9$ 

E.  Rep,  1,336  A. 

ZamoMs,  Charm.  156  D  r  153  B. 

Zeno,  Phaedr.  261  D,  Soph.  216  A 
I  Alcib.  119  A,    PanQ,l26  C,etc. 

Zethiu,  Gorg.  485  E;  489  E;  50e 
B. 

Zeua,  Euthrd.  302  C,  D.  Symp.  190 
C;  191  B  ;  197  B.  Gorg,  523  A, 
CratyL  396  A,  B.  Rep.  2,  S?"*  D 
Lawi  5,  745  B  ;  6,  774  D  ;  8,  84i 
D;  II,  936  E;  12.941  A^  950  £ 
Phaedr.  253  A;  255  C  Protag 
321  D  ;  329  C,   Tim  41  A* 

Zetutippns,  Prota;^,  313  B  C. 

Zeiudfi,  Gorg.  453  C,  D. 

Zoroaster,  1  Aiclh  122  A- 


HoTB.  —  Every  book  of  v&lue  needs  m  copaouA  index,  lis.  facU  and  thongliti 
•h«ald  be  so  clustfl«d  for  reCert!jice,  m  to  be  of  the  utmuat  prmctiea]  use.  In  tbii 
imy,  when  booki  multiplj,  time  prefixes,  imd  occtipatioDS  eogrosit,  few  cmn  wmdi 
iXl  tbroagh  fl«¥€rml  ponderous  tomeHf  to  gather  ititeilectiml  wbeAt  from  the  chmll 
of  either  ancieDt  or  modern  writem.  Th«  oompUer  of  this  Index,  hiviog  care- 
fully and  tlioughtfuilj  perused  Profeaaor  Jowett's  **  P]«to/'  felt  for  himself  Uie 
Deed  of  inch  ah  addendmm  to  that  work,  for  fifter  ttw,  aod  deemiag  that  mmd  u 
likely  to  be  fek  also  by  other  readers,  boa  prepared  this  IadeX|  which  be  trusts 
wiU  prore  of  much  service  to  all  who  would  profit  beat  by  tbe  writings  of  the 
great  Greek  pbiloaopherf  as  trai^lated  and  interprot«d  by  ft  ouilaie  Engliah 
scholar. 


•V  ^^  (Atf  mkt  mf  hnmtf,  thtjignn*  on  mily  irtwn  that  dksignmu  tkt  pag*s  vkw 
tkt  diaeuMnom  of  a  tAtm*  is  b^gtm^  hut  takich  it  oJUn  *xi«nd*df9r  pugtt  hef  9nd. 


AbOity  and  strength,  di^erence  be* 
tweeiip  i.  150. 

Ab4^lute  Beauty,  i.  429;  ii.  304. 
Truth,  Plato's  ig  no  ranee  of,  ii. 
HI  Th(^,  i.  39K  Like  and  un- 
like, iii.  245.  And  relative  exist- 
amces^  iii.  494.  Knowledge  be- 
longing oolr  to  Godf  iii.  252. 

Absolutes  ana  relatives,  iii.  193, 

Abstract,  the  difficulty  of  the,  i-  5. 
And  concrete,  ii.  492;  iii.  217. 
Likenefis  in  the,  iii.  245.  Ideas^ 
iii.  247.  Natures,  separate,  iii. 
251. 

Ab«t ruction  given  by  arithmeCk,  ii. 
70»     Knowledge  of,  ii.  140. 

Abfltr&ctions,  thtMr  use,  ii.  76.  Tbo 
illusion  of,  ii.  4^9. 

Achilles,  eetf-sacrifice  of,  i.  475 
And  PatroclaSt  L  474,  Con- 
demned, ii.  214. 

Acqubition,  the  art  of,  iii  452. 

Acropolis,  the  ancient ,  ii.  598* 


Actors  and  theatres  demoraludng, 
ii.  117, 

Actual,  the,  falls  short  of  Truth,  ii. 
300. 

Addition  and  dirisionj  like  effe<:ti 
of,  i.  426. 

Admonition  and  education  tlirongh 
life,  i.  125. 

Adulterations,  it.  428. 

Affections  of  the  body,  ii.  556.  Op- 
poiing,  iy.  175. 

AiBrumtion  and  negation,  iii.  238. 

Affliction,  origio  of,  iti,  ISO. 

A^ti,  old,  the  evU  and  the  good  of, 
\L  149.  Love  escaped  rroni  in,  ii. 
149.  As  viewing  eteruity,  ii.  151. 
Poverty,  riches,  and,  ii,  150.  Hope 
a  nurse  of,  ii.  151.  Nearness  of 
death  in,  ii.  150.  Kight-doiug  a 
consolation  in,  li.  151.  Learmo{^ 
in,  ii.  '564.  Philosophy  in  youth 
nod,  iii.  247.  Lore  of*^  Ibvciis  in, 
iii.  254.  Hoi»e  in,  iii.  254'  Grie* 
in  old,  IT.  6. 

AgtMl  man,   picture  of  the,  iL  ft. 


\ 
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Why  conversational  ^  ii.  U.  Lore 
of  coiiversatiyu  ^■^rowiug  with  the, 
ii.  148,  Cuuvvrsis  with  thfl,  ii. 
U9«    The  drunkard  like  ibe,  iv. 

AgFiicinenta,  9jiLrednosv  af,  ir.  94. 

Alentfwi,  iii*  57* 

Ai.<:imAJ>f:s  L    The  DinJognej  fr. 

5  to. 
Alexiuid<*r.  ill  57, 
AIle;;ory  not  far  youtli»  iK  201. 
Amliitiou  of  mouej'iiiukiiigf  ii.  381. 

inordiujitti,  iv.  516. 
Amtiitioim  tneti,  IL  30S.     Woman, 

ii  ."i76. 
Aniui«erneDt   in   education,   iL  3G4. 

Artrtinjtjiit  for,  ii,  307  ;  uiid  hiirm* 

k»f*H  pltMuiure,  iv,  197» 
AmuNfiiuoutj*  and  law«,  tv  80. 
Aiiulojcy    iu    hiiijniauo,    li^ht    and 

dari^'c^r  of,  i,  610.     F*1^4v,  bi^tweou 

the  ttidividaiU  lUid  llie  8tHiCt  n. 

13&.      The   aourco  of  isrror  and 

bt^iomug  of  trulh.  ii.  488. 
Aimlo^itfi  not  reliable  a^argumenta, 

ii.  130, 
Auiily!*i*»  defined,  i.  522,    Kxtrem«, 

ill.  31  L 
Aniirchv  r«suUinyr  from  froi*dom,  ii. 

.lyi.  >:quAlity  of  ii.aau 
Ancients,  phyftickl  philosophy  of  th«, 

ii.  508. 
Aug:er,  pleajiure  of^  iii.  t87. 
Au^'ler,  fvuphiiit,  like  tbCf  Hi.  4^9. 

An  of  the,  iii.  458^451. 
Animal,  the  world  a  ji^reaii,  ii.  525. 
Animaltf,  iiberty  of,  li*  391. 
4xiimnli»iu,  it.  417. 
Aniiihilutiou  uf  r«3a«oQ,  iii.  499. 
Auta^oint4inH,  human,  ii.  260;   and 

i^Mfiiiiterparui  in   iiuture,   making 

hnruumy,  iii.  J  01. 
AutiLn]>.atury  |>ain  and  pleaBure,  iii. 

197. 
ApAtuHn,  ii.  2il7. 
Aphrodite,  i.  475. 
ArOLociT,  Tub,  i.  315. 
Apollo  pn'fvrrcd  to  Mari»ya«,  ii-  J23. 
A  ppwiniiice  th»  iiDw^ter  af  truth,  ii. 

»t*6.     Uiitwiird,  ii.  3:33;  and  per- 

ci'ption,  iii.  3r>2. 
ApiH'liu^,  uaruriil,  iv.  303. 
ApiMititi^c,  »oul,  ii.  604. 
Arrhelaun,  iii.  57. 
Ardiwus.  thi*  fnto  of,  ii.  447. 
|Lrgume^^  tht^  «t!U<»  of  uiiml  for,  i. 

A'«0     LeM  than  character,  ii.  U9. 


Not  to  be  found  in  numbew,  fil 
60      A  h«?aling  power,  iii.  63. 

Arg^umeiUs  often  t>relcuderH,  i.  58 
From  probabilitkB,  i.  421,  574. 
Sound  mud  uiiMound,i.  419  Anal* 
ogit«e  not  ruli^ible  itf,  ii.  130. 

A  rf;  it  mentation,  iii.  155 

Aristocracy  I  Tiraocracy  arsing  ou 
of,  ii.  372. 

Ari»totle>  view  of  pleasure,  ilL  131 
Theory  of  ideH««,  iii.  if  1 5, 

Arithmetic,  giving  ahj^iriwaion,  iL 
70.  Sharpeniu;;  the  witu,  ii.  71. 
Leadini;  to  philiMOphic  dif^tinc* 
tioua,  iii.  30.  Two  kiiidi»  of,  iii. 
rJ7.  Quickening  intellect,  iv  64. 
Study  of.  iv.  87. 

Arithuietlcian,  the  perfect,  iii^  404, 

Armi^uiuM,  Er,  the  mm  *j(^  ii.  446. 

Art,  not  URiridy  inittation,  li.  117. 
Itii  vtK-Jitioti,  ii.  119.  Simplicity 
the  ht^'hent  rhnf.Hcterifltic  of.  iiu 
4.  And  experience, iii.  32.  Cook- 
ery not  jku,  iii.  47,  Ul.  Bor  good, 
medicine  nn,  iii.  9t.  Couji'cture 
in  art,  iii«  196.  Ferftuaiiion  tlio 
greatest,  iii.  198,  450.  Of  i\w 
angler,  iii.  438.  Of  aoqiiivitiou, 
iii.  452.  Of  exchangee,  iii.  457 
Of  likeneBB-makiug,  tii.  470.  De* 
ception  in,  iii.  470.  Woril-naiut- 
ing^  more  efTective  than  coloring 
of,  iii.  501.  lleHciency  of,  to  de- 
IJDeate  living  beingfl,  iii.  501. 
Meanure  needful  to  the  beauty 
of,  iii.  508.  i)f  Wfur,  iii.  591.  It« 
nature  and  function,  iv.  54* 

ArtemcBiuTU,  iv.  235,  571. 

Art«,  the  higher,  what  they  require, 
i.  575,  Deterioration  of  the,  it. 
245.  Kx|»eriniental,  tii.  3:1.  Eio> 
tiirical  aud  flciKUtitic,  iiL  153 
blalectic  the  truest  of,  itl.  143 
Division  of,  iii.  196.  Upinion  «• 
ralated  to  the,  iiL  199.  And 
Sciences,  divirtion  of,  iii.  516 
CuuBial  or  principal .  cooperative 
or  iiabordiuiitc,  ill.  522.  Ofmea» 
nriug»  iiir  522,  .^68.  Inquiry 
ruinous  Ui.  iii  .^^85. 

A  rti»*te,  are  i  ra i tato r« ,  ii  107.  What 
they  should  be,  ii.  225.  Work  of, 
iii.  95. 

Anpoaia,  a  teacher  of  oratory,  {▼ 
506,  579. 

Aaaertion,  self,  of  Hippian,  ir.  494. 

AatroDomy,  motiofi  or  Kilidj,  iL  71 
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Af  Ji  itudj,  11.  355.     Of  Pl«to,  it 

499. 
AtheulftD,  the  good.  It.  1 7d. 
Atheitums,  woman  amoiig  the,  ii. 

129. 
AtMele,  becoming  fierce,  ii.  2S5. 
Athmtis,  Lord  Bacon's  n«w,  ii.  14& 
Atomists,  what  ther  denied,  ili*  331. 
Atnmfl,  the  right  of,  iii.  553. 
Attnctton,  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  499. 
Aug^tine,  St.^  hli  "  I>ei  Ciriute/* 

ii.  143. 
Anthoritjr  of  the  State,  i.  355. 
Aulhonthlp,  motives  to,  iii  245. 
A^artce   and  oligarch/,  ii   84.    A 

aotirce  of  crime,  iv.  110. 
Avaridoufl  jouth^  ii  3SK 


B. 

a.  Lord,  hia  **New  Atlantja,** 
n.  t45. 

Bad  man's  fanlta  increaaed  hj 
power,  ii.  409. 

Balance  of  iiower  in  States,  It.  53, 
56. 

Banquets  regnlaied,  iv.  SOI. 

Battle,  brarerj  in,  iii.  341.  Death 
in,  IT.  566. 

"Be— to/'  and  "to  become/' dJa- 
tinctioQ  between,  1.  101. 

Beanttt «,  tyrannical,  i  249. 

Beautiful  tbiagii,  I  108.  The  true, 
the  good,  nad  the,  ii  337  ;  ili  61. 
Utterance  and  character,  iii  389, 
And  not,  ui  497. 

Beauty,  the  Greek  ideal  of,  L  4. 
Permeadnir  oar  soula,  i,  56.  Ab- 
solute, i.  206.  429  ;  ii.  304.  On© 
and  everlasting,  i  502.  Propor^ 
tioDate,  1.  555 ;  ii.  244.  And  bloom, 
il.  431.  Symmetrj  and  tmth,  iii. 
206.  Of  art,  measnra  needful  to, 
i£i.  568.  Of  figure  and  melody, 
W,  184. 

"Become — to/*  and  "to  be,"  i. 
'01. 

Becoming,  and  beiog,  iii.  353.  Not 
eDdleea,  i  lOl  ;  ii.  463,  523. 

Begettini;,  the  «^e  of,  ii.  28^.  Of 
otildren,  iv.  304. 

Bein^,  real  ii.  416;  Hi  485 

Belief,  and  leiiminu,  i$i  39. 

Beliefs  aJid  opinionjs.  true,  ii  530. 

liirtha,  geometrical  problem  of,  ii. 
373, 


Blood,  circnlation  of  the,  ii.  510, 

Bloom  and  beauty,  ii.  431. 

Boastfulness  of  the  Sophists,  i^  ft. 

Bodily  pleasnres  mainl?  deaixed  by 
men,  i.  391 .  Sense  a  oar  to  trato, 
i391. 

Body^  and  sonl,  their  relatire  Talne, 
L  113.  Defrenerated  by  the  sosl, 
i  412.  Auctions  of  the*  it.  556 
Ita  oonstmction,  ii.  561.  Health 
of  sonl  and,  iii.  95.  Training  of 
soul  and,  two  processeii,  iii.  104. 
After  death  iii.  116,  Of  matter, 
iii.  165.  Fe<»liuff»  of  soul  and. 
dirided.  iii  179.  ^iixtures  of  soul 
audi  iii.  185.  Motion  for  soiU 
and,  tr.  77.  Honor  of  the.  It. 
2.H, 

Boldness,  a  special  trait  of  the  plii- 
loeopher,  i  394.  In  thought,  ad- 
ran  ta^  of,  iii.  391. 

Bones,  ii.  565. 

**  Bonnm  Bummnnif'*  in  the  Stata^ 
ii.  288. 

Boundaries,  not  to  be  remored.  It, 
94,  357. 

Boys,  education  of,  it.  83. 

Brain,  immortality  in  the,  ii.  508. 

Brave,  honor  to  the,  ii.  296. 

Bravery  in  battle,  iii.  341. 

Brevity,  of  speech,  Lacedvmonian, 
i  14;  iii  33.  Not  always  baa^ 
iv.  &0. 

Buiial,  and  remembranee  of  Ih* 
dead,  iv.  245. 

Business,  promptitude  in,  H.  19S. 
Men  of,  thetr  mooey-eting,  IL 
383.  Temperance  is  doing  our 
own,  Iv.  16. 

C. 

Calmnesa  in  view  of  death,  i.  347. 
Carthogeniansi,  wine  forbidden  bj 

the,  IV.  203. 
Carving  and  weavio$^,  iii.  523. 
Causid  or  principal  arts,  iii.  522. 
Cause,  and  conditiou  confounded,  i. 

428.     For  every  creation,  ii.  523* 

For  an  existence  by  neceaaity,  ili 

162.    And  limit  in  the  Universe, 

iii  166. 
Causes,  intelligent    and    nnintelli* 

gent,  ii.  539.     Two  kinds  of«  vL 

560. 
Celibacy,  fiued,  iv.  249. 
Ceosonihip^  of  fiction,  ii  200. 
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Cennira,  ri|;Ut  «jid  good,  ir.  IGZL 

Hjmty,  IV.  IG9. 
Ortnliitr   needi-d  aa  to  good 

evil,  iC  408. 
Chiui^eahleaona  of  voutbt  U.  SOOt 
CuAnytDKS,  TitK,  I.  t. 
Childhoorl,  itoootid^  of  tho  dntnktird, 

Cliildmti,  o«r  richwi,  i.  77.  Spoiled 
by  frii'ndfl»  »♦  78.  Miid«i  ctiwftrdu, 
ii*  20ft.  *rrai!ihj|;^  of,  not  ewy,  ii. 
jr74.  Tnuictil  their  lettcm,  tiL 
&fi2.  What  thev  owe  to  tlieir 
iMrnnefl,  iv.  48.  'FuliM^ly  triuned, 
It.  2*/3.  Rtchcfl  an  ovil  left  to,  iv. 
3M.    KdacAtioD  of,  iv  :K)«i. 

CboMl  wiDgt  hatmott/  in,  iv.  1U4. 

Chofisterii  bow  thvy  iibuuld  aitag, 
ir.  199 

Chrtjitittti  phtltjAophy  iu  Pluto,  ir. 

n, 

Cburch«  PiHto'n  Ut^public  n^  it.  lid. 
Olcvn/ft*'  IJ«  Ui'publioV'  ii'  143. 
Circutatitin  of  thn  \Awn\,  ii.  510. 
Cittan,  iinm«  of.  how  given,  ir.  2.'»2. 

Mjiritime,    evil,  iv.    2-Vl.      No#d 

faithful  Wtttchwm,  iv,  280, 
Citifevn,  ri^ht  of  the  State  to  the,  i. 

3S5      tH»lijf*(im»  of  ihr,  to  thi*,  i. 

.nSrt.      Irnpri>v«iu«5iit   of   tlm,  iii. 

1 06*     T\m  jj*^rfH«%  iv.  88. 
Cltlx<  nfiUipt  tlxml  by  moiioy,  ii.  376. 
City,  hciivoiily,  ii.  423. 
Civil  war,  how  ariniutr,  ii  sas. 
ClAMt,   tk,    dUtiugutKbed    apart,  iii. 

ft4fk 
ClawllicAtiofi,  how  inad«.  iii.  $4&, 
Clever,  the,  ii^jtiAt,  ii.  445. 
C<ipiittouB,  id<aii  that  aro,  iti.  249. 
Coiuniifiatinu,  how  U>  b*^  cotiduct^d, 

iv.  46,  60,     Tb©  btj^t  kind  of,  iv* 

235. 
Color,  what  is  it?  i.  S3ft,  S50;  iu. 

354, 
Colon*,  n  559. 

rombinotion,  pHndploi  of,  {,  169» 
CorniMiy.  rationale  of,  lii^  141. 
Command,  the  i»d*?n«'e  of,  iii.  551. 
Cotiimin^'lin^  of  pI<^}iMttr«»,  iii.  205. 
Tottinion  tabled,  iv,  301. 
ConiTnunicable  thinj^,  iii,  489. 
Com m union,  of  kiiiclM,  iii.  446.     Of 

■nlKirin^,  ii.  238.     Of  thingn,  ill. 

490.    (Jfrticfl,  iv.  235. 
"ikimmuiiity,  of  j^ooda,  ii.  126,     Of 

wive*,  ii.  1 30,  282.    The  fiftt  form 

of  govern ment, !?.  264. 


OompACta,  aacredikQM  of,  It.  94. 
Compariiionp  learning  hj,  liL  5fiti 
ComparatiTM,  iiL  ltV9.  ^ 

Oompal«io>D,  b  education,  IL  Ml* . 
CompuUory  and  roluntary  cai«  of 

men.  iii.  561. 
Ooocealment  of  eril,  iL  I B7, 
Coocepdon  and  gvtMratioo,  diriaa 

«  ii.  22S. 

C  land.  i.ft;iL49S; 

ii).  la.  217. 
Concupbcent  naitnra  rulad,  if.  368. 
Condition  and  cauM  conlbonded*  L 

438. 
Cot^ectttre  in  art.  iiL  196.    Xniuffl 

dent  aa  to  good  aad  evil,  ii.  408, 
ConsciooaneaB  of  eril,  iii.  532* 
Consequencea  from  an  bjpotbeaii^ 

ia  253. 

Contiervatum  of  law  and  cnitom, 

iv.  230. 
CouHonancf^fl  and  hamionioB«  ii.  358. 
Co^fipiratom  and  trailon,  ir.  369» 
ConHtitnency,  le^Hlaton  not  alwm/l 

to  obey  their.  tii«  5B3. 
Constitutions,  only  four,  ii,  80. 

r '  ^  »'or  the  maMe«,  iii,  77. 

<  n,  art  of,  ii,  278,     Pfi»» 

I  :;  I    :ii,  4:t4. 

Cuuii  HiUciiH-ioH  and  niiltie»»,  iii.  138. 
ronlniwtH  of  holy  thin|f«,  iv.  2.'>ri. 
Control  of  iii^lf,  the  secret  of  happl- 

nnm,  iii.  I  a. 
Controver*/.  iii.  459, 
Convention^  imitoticm  aupplemented 

by,  i   614. 
ConveolioDal  tiotioiia  of  right,  iii.  7 1. 
Conveneioiialiaai  mnal  have  a  ration- 
al ground,  i.  591. 
Couvemaiion,  love  oi,  growing  with 

M4^,  ii.  148. 
Convention^  the  proeeas  of,  Ii.  349. 
Convivial  meeting*,  iv.  179. 
Cookery,  not  an  ait»  iii.  47, 91.     And 

medicine,  in.  80. 
Cooiierative,  or  subordinate  arte,  iii 

533. 
Corporeal  obHadeB  to  the  search  fof 

IVuth,  i.  393.    The,  cn»ated«  il 

525.     Essence,  ii.  528. 
Correlation  of  sciences,  ii.  365 
Cofltooj^ouies,  Hesiodic  and  Orphic 

ii>  48(). 
Cosmos,  iii.  99,  165. 
Counterparts  and  antagonisms    it 

Nature  making  harmony,  iiL  161 
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_«^  ftflid  Tiiluo,  whut  ore  thejr , 
i.  6fiL  A  tnjin  of,  i.  83,  G©n©nc. 
Cm*  a  mdal  VTnii  of  the  phi- 
kMopher,  \,  394;  UL  592.  Im^ 
pfOTied  bj  lore,  i.  474.  In  the 
Scale,  H  S34 .  Fear  of  deaths  oon- 
tamj  to,  ii  209.  In  b(att)6,  iii. 
841.  ADdcownrdice,  It.  »30.  Ur- 
t^mperedf  ui.  598.  EdacAHon  and 
tosipermiioe,  ir.  63.  Define^!,  it.  I  Si. 

Cduf«g«oai,  the  truly » ii.  Md«  436. 

Courts  of  law  and  lawren,  i  S6S, 
57  9.    O  f  j  oitiee,  ectabliAhmeot  of, 

CoveringSf  defeiiAea»  and  piotectioiiA, 

ill.  5^3, 
CovptouA,  num,  iL  375. 
Covetoosneas,  il.  84. 
Cowardice  and  courage,  ir.  530. 
Cowanis,  chfldien  made,  ii,  SOB. 
C»ATTLU»,  The,  i.«21. 
Created  world,  ii.  4G3.     The  eor^ 

pomJ,  ii.  525. 
Ctaation,  Platonic  conception  of,  ii, 

495,  499.     Goodness  of  God  in,  ii- 

495.     CauM   for    every,  ii.  523, 

Beginning  and  reasoo  of  the,  ii. 

9S4.    In(U8M>)ab1e,  of  God,  ii.  5M. 
Creadre  and  preventive  things,  iii. 

563, 
Creators,  self,  ii.  426. 
Crime,  source  of  volontary.  Iv»  1 10. 

Ig;nonu]C«  as  a  cause  of,  ir.  977. 
Critses,  treatment  of,  tv.  366. 
Criminality  of  pnMic  men,  ill  117. 
Criramakooexistifig  with  paupers, 

Ii.  980. 
CBiTiAi,  The,  il.  5M. 
Critic,  qaalifcieii'needsdlii  the,  tii.  16. 
Culctire  of  childtvn,  obUgmtory,  i. 

350. 
Cues,  why  unknown  to  jihyNiriaua, 

Lll. 
Cviioiitr  dofft  not  make  a  iihlloso* 

fiJher,  ii.  909. 
Clutom  nxuX  nature  at  varlanre.  Ut. 

71.    And  law,  comiervathim  or,  tv* 

t36w 
Cydopt,  tha  govcmuiant  of  iba,  it. 

Cynics,  the,  snd  virtud,  111.  All. 
Gyms,  error  uf,  Iv.  UII4. 

I>. 

PiBet  Mid  PNif  fuf  ymitli,  It. 


Darina,  accenlon  of.  It.  2f4, 

Dead,  robbioj;  the,  il.  297.  Buriai 
and  remembrance  of  the,  ir.  24f 
Three  kinds  of  funerals  for  th^i 
IT.  247.  The,  af«  our  sliadeB,  ir. 
469.     Heroic,  ir.  $66. 

Death,  escape  fhim,  not  alwaya 
right,  I.  036.  Either  a  sleep  or  % 
joumey,  i.  310.  Of  goo«l  mea 
from  enry,  L  326.  Its  fear,  no 
wisdom,  i.  927.  Calmness  in  vi«w 
of,  t  347.  And  Ufa  ikot  to  he  con- 
sidered in  qncstlons  of  dnty^  L 
S53.  Utarersal,i.3tM».  Noanieaa 
of,  in  age.  U.  151.  WUUtirseMlbr^ 
how  consistent,  i.  386.  Woleomet 
to  the  philosopher,  1.  3M.  P^ar 
of,  contrary  to  coara^,  8.  202.  A 
lingerinif,  ii  230.  May  be  life, 
iii.  BL  Only  a  separation,  yi.  1 1 5. 
Body  aaor,  lii.  116.  PnniahmeBl 
of,  ir.  107.     In  battle,  ir.  566. 

Debt,  evihi  of,  ii.  126 

Deceit  and  falseboood  as  medSeioa^ 
ii.  285  ;  iii.  500. 

Deceiver  as  to  truth,  it  275. 

Deception,  how  practiced  uid  sroid- 
cd,  i.  667.  of  self,  I  667.  In  th« 
•oul,  detectable,  Ii.  S05  Homt* 
elde  leas  criminal  thaa,  if.  275. 

Decision,  a  good,  l*ajiod  on  knowl* 
edgst  i  77. 

De«as  and  words,  tribute  of,  it.  967. 

D«feel  and  exceM,  Hi.  ftn. 

Defenses,  corcrings,  and  nroteetknuL 
m.  56.1. 

Definition,  needful  Tor  knowledge^ 
iii.  409.     How  attJLitiHd,  ill  417. 

Deformity  and  ignorance,  iii.  440. 

Deffenerncy,  ir.  17, 

DeTnge,  traditioa  of  the.  Ir.  306. 

DemoM^  Hniod't  use  of  the  tafOL  i 
4M 

Democracy,  H.  84,  tS,  W3  f  W.  177. 

r>«atrti(io  of  dntr,  an  eril,  i  S0«. 

Deairt,  an  irnjmUs  In  thesool,  ori» 
gin  of,  ill.  I VI.    And  pnti^* ir. 38. 

Detraction  and  aDTy  daslitiylAf 
good  men,  I  .126. 

Dtalogoe,  the  riatonk,  its  aim,  UL 
311. 

Dialofpiaik  nmity  of  ib«ip  lif .  8. 

B  17.    foSpini  mm,U.n 
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f>kl«ctlc&l  ikill  of  8oe»teB,  l  80 

FrogTMs,  ii,  3G0. 
DiiilecticB,  the  true  basb  of  Rheto- 
ric, ii.  142.    Taient  for^  ii  365. 
DiffereDces  In  sdeaee,  Ui.  SOS.    As 

to  rifht  ommon,  iii.  418* 
Diflcipluie  or  boji^  ir.  83. 
Diacofxl,  iaii«d  to  cyiL,  ii.  SS6.    And 

yiAT,  il  297.    And  cliBeaM,  iii.  46S. 
^LKcourse.    and    discuidon,  L    60. 

Unity  of,  L  &69.    Love  of,  growinR 

with  age,  ii.  I4B.    Limitation  o!^ 

Ii.   S74.      And   Rhetoric,   m,  35. 

Not  m  «acce«Mon   of  verba  and 

nonna,  iii.  503.      And  language 

more  effective  than  coloring  of  art^ 

iii.  56 L   Jjong  or  nhort,  iii,  571, 
Diifcuieion*    and    di§courM»,    i.  80. 

Ktme  and  pleasure  in,  aocondarj, 

iii.  571. 
Piaeaae,  an  enemy, !.  59.    Cure*  of, 

whj  unknown*  L  \\, 
Diaeaaea,  bow  arising,  ii.  57 S.    Fu- 

fffication  and,  iii.  440.    And  dla- 

corda,  iii  462. 
DiBfigiiMitiun  of  the  aoal,  U,  443. 
Diii;:nictifulneaa  of  wrong-doing,  iii. 

6L 
Dishonor,  and  honor  io  tove,  i.  476. 
Diisordcra  of  the  soul,  ii.  577.    Ex- 

cc»oiia  and,  iv.  220. 
DiBpiitatioii.  ne  nn  art,  I  565 ;  til. 

459.     For  the  truth,  iU.  148.    R«a- 

aotiiiig  and,  difference    betwetn^ 

ill.  3m 
Disputes,  earnest,  i.  170.    Self-wiae, 

i.419. 
'.tH«a«mbler,  the,  iU.  510. 
llisaiiiit,  duty  and  rif^ht  of,  iii.  29. 
Div^mtios  of  nature,   i.    19 L     Of 

plea-inrw,  ui.  146. 
Divinntiou,  the  work  of,  i.  482. 
Divine   powfr  of  the  poet,  i.  224. 

The  soul  resembling  the,  i^  406 ; 

iv,  57.    Mintj,  good  iu  the,  ill.  157. 

Things,  uochjvu^eableueHS  of,  iii. 

654      Bonds  in  the  State,  iii.  597. 

Orip'in  of  law,  iv.  51. 
Divin«nesa  of  truth  instinctive,  iii. 

Divifiible  essence,  iL  528. 

tHviidon,  and  addition,  like 
of,  i.  426.    Of  arts  and 
iii.  516.    Proc4^s«ea  of,  iii.  553 

Doctoral  and  patients,  tv.  247.     Sfs 
f'hyiiciun*. 

Dog,  the,  a  philosoph<5r,  ii.  24«  198. 


Dorian    kiogi,     tbetr 

cau^,  iv.  217. 
Dreams,  sleep,  free  from  fandful.  iL 

400. 
Drunkard,    like    tba  aged,   iv.  S6. 

Second  childhood  of  the,  iv.  26* 
Drunkenness  viewed,  as  a  virtue,  iL 

1 85 .  Condemned  in  Sparta,  iv.  1 67 . 
Dualism,  ii.  337. 
DutT,  desertion  of  an  evil,  i.  308. 

The  work  and  place  of,  i.  398. 

Death  and  life  not  to  be  oonsid- 

ered  in  queatious  o(t  i.  953.    Util* 

itj  and  right,  ideas  of,  pusked  too 

far,  iiL  25. 


E. 


Earth,  the  rotunditj  of  the,  i,  439. 
VwttneM  of  the,  I  439.  The  heav- 
enly iden,  {.  440.  Rotatiou  of  tha, 
ii.  501.  InituobiHtj  of  the,  ii.  501. 
A  sphere,  ii.  527.  Divers  kinds 
of,  II.  552.  Men  bom  of  the,  iii. 
555. 

Earthly  and  sensual,  the  soul,  i. 
410. 

Education,  deal  red  hj  uneducated 
men  for  their  children,  i.  67. 
And  admoiiitiou  all  through  life» 
I  125,  Of  ciiildreu  obllgaiorv,  1. 
350 ;  iv.  306.  Plato's  tnie  idea 
of,  ii.  76.  Mathmtiaiica  an  instru- 
ment of,  ii.  78  Of  the  human 
race,  not  a  Platonic  idea,  ii.  90. 
PJato'a  viewa  of,  ii.  137.  Princi- 
plea  of  higher,  ii.  141.  Compul- 
sion in,  ii.  364.  Amusemeuta  in, 
!i.  364 .  A  aign  of  UberaU  iii.  587. 
The  foundation  of  a  State,  iiL 
536.  Early,  iv.  26,  174.  Tem- 
perance, courage,  and,  iv.  53.  (H 
women,  iv.  82.  Of  bovs,  iv.  83. 
Eiil,  iv.  110.  Good  oY,  iv.  172. 
Music  and  gynmoatica,  miniatcn 
of,  iv,  286. 

Educational  knowledge,  iii  195. 

Educator,  plcBHure  an,  iv.  53.  Tba 
kw'givcr  an,  iv.  57 

Elcatic,  philosophy,  iii.  214-  Phil 
osophers,  lii.  22  L 

Eleatica,  the  old,  iii.  226. 

Ehxrtionii,  mi'tbodn  of,  iv.  S75. 

Elevation,  of  wilf,  ii.  321. 

Eloqueoce,  its  force  of  truths  L  311 
Power  of,  iv.  565. 

Emotion,  without  reaaoti,iii*  114. 
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fimp^,  P«niaii,   liow  mined,  it. 

4i. 
Emptrk;^*  luibita,  iii.  18.    And  8ci- 

eudfic  ftitB,  iiL  193. 
EndtoM,  beixig,  not   beoomitig,   U. 

4(VI.  fiS3. 
EBdamnee, »  wIm,  i,  8J&.    Of  jotith, 

iir,  22. 
Enemies,   and  frieoda,  bow    to  be 

treated,  it  155.    AH  men  ere,  i*. 

157. 
EnelAving  power  of  moDejt  ii  43  K 
Edctj,  caueiiig  the  de«tb  of  good 

meiit  i'  9S6.    A  paio  of  the  »oul, 

iii.  187.     And  injustice,  ir,  256. 
Epiinenidee,  it,  25.     Prophecy  of* 

iv.  173,206. 
Kqu&l  things,  ill.  260. 
Equality,  not  the  flame  as  imporU* 

aJitj,  i.  137.     And  ineqnaJity,  i. 

401.     Of  anarchy  Ji.  991. 
Equaliier,  idenoean^  iiL  514. 
Eqnipoiie,  ii.  S09. 
Kr,  the  eon  of  ArmeniuB,  ii.  446. 
Eristic,  or  fighting  with   words,  i. 

165. 
Enrini^,  retribution  for  the,  ii.   593. 
Error»  annlojy  the  eoarce  of,  and  he* 

gtnniu^  of  truth,  ii.  4SS,    Of  the 

Grt^ok  philoiophT*  iii  223. 
En^oiioe,  iiidividual,  iL  523.     Of  the 

wor!<i,  twofold,  \L  528      A  good 

oxce*'ding  knowledge,  iii.  133.   Of 

aU    tbin^,  iii.    194,    2S3.     War 

ahoat,  ii!.   483.    And  being,  iii. 

485. 
E«teem  and  praiae  dintingiuflhed,  i. 

137, 
Eternal,  space  is,  ii.  544.    Age  aa 

Tie  wing  the,  ii.  l&l. 
Ethice  and  polittce  defined,  ii.  136 ; 

iii.    25.      Not    distingniehed    bjr 

Plato,  IT,  52     Soda]  principle  in, 

iii.  25.    And  phynice,  the  nniver- 

sal  in,  iii.  221. 
Etirj'clee,  th^  TentnlociuiBt,  iii.  490. 
Ei7TiiTt»aitcre.    The  Dialogue  of,  L 

167. 
Edthiyhro.     The  Dialogue  ofj  1. 

283. 
^rerlaettmg  prindpie,  an,  i  265. 
^Til,  and  good,  the  presence  of,  i. 

18.    Not  to  be  returned  for  eTil, 

134.       Influence  of    tbe  lea  on 

iic«,  iv.  232      Patting  f^ood  for, 

.  5€5.     Good  returned  for,  il.  13. 
rfoDoealmeut  of,  ii.  187.    God  not 


tbo  author  of,  U.  214.  Dieoord 
allied  to,  ii.  225  Greatest  iu  th« 
State,  ii,  288.  Conjectore  inmtfli- 
dent  aa  to  good  and,  ii.  408. 
Certainty  needed  aa  to  good  and, 
ii.  406.  Wone  to  do  tban  to  Buf- 
fer, iii.  14.  And  good,  iii.  56. 
Power  for  good  or  ctiI,  iii.  117, 
AJwaye  to  be  in  the  world,  iii. 
324.  CooBcioueneas  of,  iii.  532. 
Retribution  an,  iv.  59.  Edac*' 
tion,  iv.  110. 

E^abi,  aff^tiug  Stat^-e,  iii.  535 

Example,  and  model,  iiL  563. 

Exam  plea  aa  afiiMrting  men^  !L  146. 
Of  iuatracdon,  iiL  562. 

ExceHa,  reaction  from,  ii.  399.  In 
pteasorea,  2\,  184.  And  defect, 
ui.  522. 

Exchange,  art  of,  iiL  457. 

Existence,  recollection  proof  of  pre 
▼iona,  L  400.  Pure,  li  416.  By 
DOoeiBity  hae  a  cauae,  iii.  162. 
Preeent,'  paat  and  future,  iii.  277. 
Real,  m.  485. 

Existences,  relative  and  abeolntep 
tit  494.     Separiition  of,  ill.  499. 

ExiKtent,  the,  liL  235. 

Expediency,  right  of  property  baaed 
ou.  ii.  127.  Relating  to  the  future, 
iii.  324. 

ExplauattoQ,  how  attained,  iii.  417. 

F. 

Facultiee,  what  are  thejl  ii.  300. 

Falladee,  i.  170. 

FaL«e    notion    of   freedom,  L   26S. 

Opinion  and  wisdom,  i.  1 89,  56S. 

And  true,  the,  ui.  4.    Opinion, 

right  or  wrong,  true  or,  iu.  174. 

Opinion,  what  and  bow  formedp 

iiL  337. 
Falaehood,    God    incapable  of,    ii 

206.      And  deceit  aa  medicine,  ii. 

285  ;  ill.  500.     Love  of,  it.  58. 
Fame,  doee  it  depeud  on  character 

or  birth,  iL  150 
Family,  the,  among  Grreka,  iL  131. 

Life,   in    the    Repuhlic,  iL    274. 

Tie^,  namea  (]f,  ii.  289. 
Fant'ios  of  people,  1  50.     Of  hope, 

iiL  178. 
FatAli-sm,  and  idealiem,  iL  503. 
"  FtUhi'r,*'  whjvt  the  name  impltaa, 

ii.  2S9. 
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Fftlkerv,  aoos  of  good,  why  the/ 
fcum  oat  ill,  L  1S6. 

FftoltleM  mjun  not  to  be  founds  L 
U5. 

Fear,  iti  object,  L  99.  Two  kinda 
of,  ir.  27.  In  f^vareisco^  if*  »7, 
Its  9oaTce  and  mfluem^^  it.  800. 

FearteesnoaB  and  coorai^,  t  9K 

Feelings  of  body  and  «oul  divided, 
iU.  179, 

Few,  the  government  of  Uie^  onlj 
trn««  ili^  578. 

KickJencM  iiS  youth,  ii.  390. 

Fiotijti,  coniorflhip  oC  ii>  200. 

Figure,  the  limit  of  fonn,  i*  S3S. 
Defined,  L  34  ii.  And  ntuuber*  it 
490,     And  melody,  iv.  184. 

FiUftl,  monjstera^  ii.  398*  Hegwdt» 
iv.  48,  245. 

Final  judgment  of  men,  iii.  115. 

Finite  and  infinite,  iil  15B. 

Fire,diveFi  kinde  of,  ii.  &5a.  In  the 
Unirerse,  iii*  166.  And  fkiotioii* 
ill.  S&3. 

FSret  principles,  i.  437. 

Fi>hiiig»  iii.  454, 

FUed  imd  pure  knowludge,  iii.  300* 

Flatterr  m  rhetoric,  iii.  4,  47. 

FiacUnet,  iii.  1$. 

Fleeh,  ii.  565.  Heijected  ae  food,  it. 
303. 

Flux  and  change,  iii,  385.  And  mo- 
tion, iii.  353. 

Food  for  the  bouI,  iii.  457.  Fl(?eh 
rijjected  as,  iv.  303. 

Furjrorie*  of  Plato,  iv.  483. 

Forgwifiilneaa,  the  plain  of,  II  452  j 
iii  170. 

Forgiveuene  of  injuries,  ii.  13. 

Form,  figure  and  color,  I  235.  Har- 
mony of  ioul  and,  ii.  226.  Of  the 
(Mirth,  Bphtirical,  iL  527. 

FonaH  of  f^overnment  iiui^Montiat,  ii. 
272.     Of  ;rov«rnmeut  poor,  iL  37 1 , 

Fortunate,  the  uojuMt,  ti.  445. 

Free  ue  of  wurdfl  and  phroaes,  iii. 
387. 

FroedoiD,  falie,  ii,  87,  ArtiHcers 
of,  li,  218.  In  the  acquiAitiou  of 
knowledge,  ii.  364.  Too  great  a 
thirst,  ii.  391.  Anareliy  rifsaltiiig 
from,  \l  391.  Unknown  to  the 
tyrant,  ii.  405.  Absolute,  a  curae 
to  the  State,  ir.  43.  Of  speech, 
iii.  47.  Of  philoeophy*  iiL  375. 
Iti  the  Penlan  btate,  iv.  223. 
growing  to  liceiuie,  iv.  230. 


French  RevolntioQ,  horrofs  of,  tl]a» 

trated,  ii.  39L 
Friende  and    enenJee,    how  to  be 

treated,  ii.  155. 
Friendiihip    dearer  than  money,  L 

34$.    The  theme  of  the  Lyiie,  L 

37.    And  love,  tyranny  opposed 

to,  L  475,  560.     Unknown  to  the 

tyrant,  ii.  405.     The  principle  of, 

iv.  353 
Friction  and  fiie,  iii.  353. 
Fonere!,  ritee,  ir.  49.    Three  kinda 

of,  iv.  247.     Oration*,  iv,  565. 
FufdoQ  and  proportion,  U.  626. 
Future  utate  and  world,  1.  443.    Bjt- 

pediency,  relating  to  the,  iii.  3(34. 

raet   and  present  exiitence,  UL 

277. 

0* 

Qain,  the  lover  of,  ii.  413. 
Oeneratiou  and  couccptiou,  divine  iia> 

tureof.  \  498.  Of  opjMwitei,  i.  :i97. 

Arii»totlo*8  view  of.  iii,   I  Ml.     And 

plt^naure,  iii  1:11 .    Of  all  thinpi,  iiL 

194.     And  ea<HJUce,  iii.  486. 
Generali^tion,  iii  223. 
Geniui,  defined,  i.  216.     A  youthful^ 

iii.  343. 
Gentle,  man,  the,  lovee  wisdom,  iL 

199. 
GentlenoHB,  and  greataeei.teeming^y 

ineoosLsteut,  iL  197.    Of  warr&fi 

and  rulers,  ii.  514^ 
Geometry,  its  usee,  11.  7 K    And  kin- 

dred  arts,  ii.  338.    In  war,  ii,  354* 
Geometrical  problem   of  births,  iL 

373. 
GiiinU  and  jjoda,  war  of,  iii.  483. 
Gii^d  minds,  iU-«ducated«  becoriM 

the  worst,  ii.  318. 
Gifts,  natural,  ii  379. 
Glo^»e,  the  world  a,  ii.  527. 
Gluttony  lUid  tieufluiUily,  ii.  417. 
God,  iuumation  of  the  will  of,  i.  359 

Uuchani^able,  ii.  25,  2a3 ;  iv.  46. 

True  ropreueutatiou  of  ii.  202.  Nol 

the  author  of  all  thtii^s,  iL   203. 

Incapable  of   false liootT,    iL    30**. 

Goodness  of,  in  creation,   ii.  495. 

AtMolute    knowledge    helougiD); 

only  to,  iii.  353. 
Gods,   reverence    for  the,  iii.    146. 

Impsseiveneiisofthe,  Hi  169.  War 

of  giants  and,  iii.  483.     Kxisteooe 

of  the,  iv.  398, 
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Md«  divert  kinds  of,  11  53L  Virtue 
QOI  to  be  exchanged  for,  iv,  353. 

Good,  and  knowkdgo  identified  bj 
Pljito»  i.  &.  And  tivil,  the  preneaee 
of,  i.  58.  It*  meaiuie^i  166.  Life, 
e  viilued.  i,  3b2.    All  men  desire 

Gv  -,  for  evil,  L  565.    Ke- 

«  rvil,  ii*l3.    Fropertja 

meoiia  ui,  ii  128.  Xdeft  of,  11.  \S3. 
How  related  to  the  DJUurtt  of  God, 
ti.  134.  liikrmouj  ftllied  to  good, 
ii.  2a&.  Hi^heit  ia  the  Bute,  ii. 
S8d.  Tbe  ide*  of,  the  bigheat 
knowledget  u»  33i.  The  benuti- 
ful,  the  tree  luid  the,  ii.  3^17.  Coa* 

rture  insufficient  as  to  aril  imd^ 
408.  Cuiuuiel,  ii.  436.  Pleaii- 
ure  diftingukhed  from,  lii.  18. 
The  grfjUeat,  UL  36.  And  evil, 
iii.  56.  M^diciue  an  art  for,  iii. 
9h  Power  for  evil  ur,  iii.  117,  A, 
exceeding  knowledgtj  and  endence 
in  the  divine  luiud,  iji.  157.  And 
pleft»ant^  a  unity,  iii.  133.  In  ii&- 
to re,  iii.  200.  Sulhciti ncy  of  the,  iii . 
20 1 .  Truth  eaeentisl  to  the,  iii.  205. 
Truth  the  begianing  of,  iv.  255. 

Good  meu,  eiinp licit j  of,  ii.  233. 

Goodness  of  God,  ii  495.  Ideal  of,  i  4. 

Goods,  conamnnity  of,  n.  126.  De- 
eiraitle  iind  protitsble,  Ii*  179.  Of 
lile,  iv.  162,  lao. 

GoRtriAS.    This  Dialogue  of,  iii.  31. 

GovemmeDt,  furitii*  t>f,  uneneentisl, 
E  272.  Font  kituli  of,  ti.  371. 
Property  in,  it.  377.  Uidiea  ia, 
ii.  377.  We4Uth  luiuous  to,  ii.  390. 
True,  iii.  525.  8citnce  of,  where- 
in resident,  iii.  57*t*  Uf  the  few, 
only  true,  iii.  57«.  Without  kws, 
iii    579      Origin   of,  iv    205.     Of 

ihi?     CvclojM     iv  '  '  *""    '!  r.ti 

forTUrt,»v  2iA     <  H 

form  u{\  iv.  V!tU  ,  .    ,..  ,,      ul 

fuJ.  iv.  '240,    NiM>>MHav  tor,  iv.  3^. 

GrMiiicniiou  o(  Miif,  iii.'l^. 

GmvitAtioiL,  the  Isw  iff.  Ii.  510. 

Greek,  idoiU  of  bvAXiiy,  I  4.  Fhi- 
loTOphcr,  Njiturr  T  .►  -  i},  4^6, 
Mind,  it*  wiiiit  ih  cun> 

tary,  iii.  *JI2      I  ,        fttodtt- 

meutitJ  orrtir  of  ib<},  ui  ^23 

(reeks,  tho  fiimiiv  j»niouif  the,  ii. 
131.    &Liu;  u:Lhe,i¥.  lot 

Literstuiu  n-^  Christ,  if 


Qreat,  syeophuiey  to  tfie.  II,  Ml. 
Greater  sna  leas,  relative,  iii.  56d. 
Greslness,  and  eeDtleneae  eeeiniiiglr 

inocmsisteDt,  u.  197.     Tbe  ides  ol^ 

iii.  249. 
Grief,  to  be  eomrolled,  ii  110-  Msn- 

ifestations  of,  ii.  210. 
Gusrdiuis,  who  are,  ii.  289. 
Gueeses  of  Plsto,  i.  590. 
Gyges,  story  of,  ii.  181. 
Gynmsstics,    ii.  228.     And   moiie, 

mioiateri  of  education,  iv,  286. 


Habit.  hoMij  and  mentol,  iii.  353. 

Habits,  empkica],  iii.  18.  Genera- 
ted by  opmioos,  iii.  320. 

Hanpinese,  bow  gained,  i.  I8ft» 
Self-control,  the  secret  of,  iii.  19. 
And  virtue,  m.  67.  From  rietory 
over  pleasure,  iv.  355. 

Hiirdibood,  i.  86. 

Harmony,  of  human  nature,  i.  3, 
414,  421,  481.  or  soul  and  form, 
ii.  226.  Allied  to  pood,  ii.  225. 
Of  temperance,  ii,  257.  nvllisiiig, 
ii  268.  Of  the  inner  life,  ii.  270i. 
Wealth  acquired,  according  to,  ii. 
423.  And  rhythm,  iL  540.  Ef- 
fect of,  in  the  sonl^  iiL  95.  Coun- 
terparts and  anta^niims  in  Na- 
ture, making,  iii.  161 .  Relaxed  ia 
^neration  of  j>ain,iii.  167»  Health 
and,  iii,  167.  Of  the  itotil,  virtue  U 
the,  IT.  28.   In  choral  song^,  iv.  194. 

Harmozues,  errors  about,  ii-  72.  And 
eomsooances,  ti.  358.  Kxjpresnve 
of  joy  or  iiorrow,  ii.  222.  To  what 
skin,  iy.  29. 

Harmonijtb).  Pythagorean,  ii,  72. 
ClMsified,  ii.  79. 

Haviug,  and  possessing,  distiuction 
between,  iiL  403. 

Head  the  hnman,  ii.  637. 

Healing  power,  argument  a,  iii.  63. 
Wisdom  a,  iij.  320. 

Health  the  result  of  true  adjustment 
iii.  160. 

Heartug  and  speech,  ii  539«  558. 

lloart,  li.  561 

Heavenly  idea  of  the  earth,  i.  440 
Bodies.  mvtuIkjIs,  ii.  357.  City,  IL 
42.'1.  jWien,  motions  of  the,  U.  529. 

Hegelian  philosophy,  PUto*s  akin  m 
it,  iL  142;  ill.  120. 
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Qeinliipa  and  inheritance,  ir.  189. 
Ileradei,  i.  201 . 

Herdsman  and  ahepherd,  ir,  260. 
Uero»  to  bo  kiswd  by  ull,  ii.  2^$, 
Hi  roic  de«wl,  iv.  566* 
He^iod  ijuotvd  as  to  work,  It.  6M. 

On  "  demonu/'  i.  636. 
Be«iodic  ocmmogonleA,  U»  4d6» 
Helerodoxr,  iii.  -iQ^,  399. 
Higher  ncteuce,  ill  537.      Rhetoric 

the,  VI  59L 
Hkheitt  good  in  the  Sute,  ii,  S88. 

Knowledge,  th«  idea  of,  ii.  332. 
Hindrauces,  pk^a«ure«  aa,  iii.  204. 
HippiAS,  TaK  LKsasK.  The  Dia- 

luiTiie  ofp  ir.  493.    Self-aweriioa 

ot,  IT,  494. 
Historical  defidencjr  of  Plato,  iv. 

Hiatorj,  changvi  in  the  world'e,  U. 

127. 
Hdinesn  resembling  juttiee,  i.  131. 

The  eBa<*iice  of,  L  295. 
H«jmer  th«  be^t  of  p4>et«,  i.   219. 

Themes  of,   I.   220.      Loved    by 

Pinto,  ii.  107.     What  good  ha«  he 

done,  ii.  10^.     Crilideod,  ii.  429. 

l)i*M:u»»ed.  iv<  491 
Homicide  lefi»  criminal  than  decoj»- 

tiou,    ii.  275.      Im-oluutitrv,    it. 

108,     Punisihineut  of,  iv.  378. 
Hoiir3»ty    prnfe«(ied»   i.    12^,      And 

ricbe*  trK'oiiJiijitimt,  iv,  63. 
Honor,  and  di  a  honor  id  tove^  i   47  B. 

Amon|r  t[iifve«,  ii.  175.      To  the 

bnive,  ii.  296,     From  any  source, 

ii.  305. 
Hoiiorablenew  of  love*  i.  447. 
Ho|>e,  a  nnr»e  of  age,  ii,  151.    Fiys- 

cies  of,  iii  178. 
Hor»e  ill  old  a^^e,  tii.  254. 
HorseB  and  philoeonhy,  iit.  214. 
Human,  life,  in  wnat  conniittfl  the 

salvatiott  of,  i.  15G.     Nature,  har- 

mouv  ot\  i^  3.    Rttce,  education  of 

the,  «3t  a  Platonic   idea,  ii.  90. 

ThB  qm*»tion  of  lif«%  Hi.  91. 
kltitnitiation  of  itotfi  iv.  513. 
HufTRT   lackiu^   in    the    Laws,  Iv, 

11. 
HotiiKir  And  thirst  replenished,  iii. 

172. 
Hunting,  iii  453.    Proper  kinds  of, 

iv  89, 
Hasblludm^n.  iv.  957. 
Hvt»>AheHes,  tiiM*d  bv  reason,  {.  901 ; 

'ii*  3;J9, 


I 


Ibjcns,  his  lore  b  »(e«,  iii  254. 

Ideal*  not  worse  for  hein^  imprMli* 
cable,  ii.  52.  State,  phUosophifi 
to  be  kin^  in  the,  iL  SOL  Jsi* 
tice,  ii.  300.  Plato's  later,  liL 
124.     State  of  man,  iii.  532. 

Ideals  Affecting  human  life,  ii.  14(, 
Political,  i?.  52. 

Idealism  and  fktalism.  ii.  509.  Of 
Plato,  iii.  24.  Of  sufforini*.  Hi 
25,  Founded  by  Panneiiides,  hx. 
221.    And  materialism,  ill.  4*17. 

Idealiats  and  materialhita,  iii.  253. 

Ideas,  valuable  though  unrealised, 
ii.  20.  Arifrtotle's  theory  of,  iiL 
215.  Of  Plato  progreesive,  iii. 
215.  Abstract,  iii.  247.  That 
are  cognitions,  iii.  249. 

Idle  talking,  iU  253. 

Ignoble,  the,  it.  421. 

Ignorance  and  wisdom,  right  opin- 
ion a  mean  between,  i.  494.  Of 
self,  iii.  188.  And  deformity,  iii. 
440.  And  incapacity  legislative, 
destroying  States,  iii.  588 ;  iv.  39. 
As  a  canso  of  crimes,  iv.  377. 

Iliad  and  OdyNey  compared,  Iv. 
49L 

nU,  afTecting  Statin,  iB.  535. 

Hltisioii  of  aWractions,  the,  Ii.  489. 

Images,  eome  truths  have  not  sensi 
bits  iii.  571. 

Imitation,  supplemented  by  conven- 
tion, i.  614.  A  lie  in  words  is  an, 
ii.  205.  And  invention,  ii.  216. 
A  form  of  jest,  iii  469.  And 
mimicry,  Iii.  508.  In  painting,  ii. 
594;  iv.  198. 

Imitative  poetry,  ii.  425.  Miuic,  if. 
197. 

Ijtiitators.  artists  are,  ii.  107.  Poeti 
are,  ii.  108,  216,  428,  515.  And 
imitation,  iii.  441. 

Immobilit}*  of  the  earth,  ii.  501. 

Immortiil,  the  world  made,  iii.  M^ 

Immortttlitv  of  the  soul,  1.  236,  255 
372;  iv.  *U1.  To  be  proved,  IL 
440.  In  the  brain,  ii.  503.  U 
time,  iv.  249. 

IiTMnutabllity  of  God,  ii.  25,  203. 

Im partiality  not  the  same  as  equal 
ity,  i.  137. 

Impsftsivenese  of  the  Gods,  Iii.  169 

Impiety,  the  canseaof,  iv.  123.  Pna 
ishment  of,  iv.  420. 
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Impossible^  vain  to  aeaicli  for  the,  i. 

1 45. 
ImnracticAble^  the  id«hl  not  wofve 

lor  b«iiu  .  iL  ^2, 
toipiira  « jd  pupa,  the  aoiil,  t  409. 

GiiU  o*  the»  lY.  244. 
Impulse,  &Dd   desire   in  the  mil, 

ariirtii  of,  iii.   172.     Philosophic, 

iii.  253. 
Incomu  taxefl.  partnent  of,  ii.  165. 
tucoiumoDicable  ihiu*;8^  ill.  489. 
bicoLnpadbiJit/  in  married  life,  iv. 

i.n. 
Indeistnictiblenefla  of    the  eoiU,  ii, 

in. 

Jndisaoluble  creations  of  God«  tk. 

534. 
ladiiridaal,  the   State  more  to  be 

▼allied  than  the*  i.  355.      Falie 

analog  J  of  the  State  and  the,  ii, 

ISS. 
Individ  naliam  an  artificial  result,  ii. 

128. 
Ijii!    '  '     "  V  and  unity,  iii.  149* 
Iji  -rieiice,  ii/528. 

Iiiu    ,.  iLiite,  ii.  128. 

Inequality  and  equality,  i.  401* 
Inexperience  and  chance,  iit.  32. 
IntideU  of  two  kiuda.  iv,  !23. 
luliiiite  and  dnite,  iii.  158. 
Intiiiity,  Greek  idea  of,  iii.  129. 
Inheritancea  and  beir»hipit,  iv.  129, 

4^5.     Of  wealth  an  evil,  iv.  254. 
Iniquity,  concealment  oC  ii.  18T. 
Injurk^^^  forgiveness  of,  iL  Id. 
li'juMice  ceu^iured,  ii.  166,     Dolni; 

and  suffering,  iii.  .*»5,     Penalty  of, 

iii.  a24.  379,     Ketribution  for.  jr. 

2r»3.     Envy    promoting,    it.    256. 

What  is  called,  iv.  377. 
luner,  voice,  the,  i.  359.    Life  the 

harmony  of  the,  ii.  270.    life  of 

the  philosophers,  iii.  322, 
laijuVHtious.  jest^.  no  t)ar  to,  ii  27G. 

ill  the  State,  iv.  80.     Forbidden, 

Iv.  186. 
LiiortUnate,  love  of  wealth,  ir,  90. 

AiiiL»iiion,  iv.  516. 
I/ii|itiry,  the  spirit  of,  i.  262.     For- 

Ifidileu  nA  ruinoufi  to  arts,  iii.  58S. 
liisiiijf,  tr«*atment  of  rhe,  iv.   446. 

Two  kiud<4  of  the,  i-  570, 
.fisiiiranon.  ttie  poet*a  gift  of,  i.  223. 
hixtnbility  of  youth,  ii.  390. 
Iii.'^tiiirts,  greater  force  of,  i  64. 
^tiit4.inctireneM,  dtvinenees  of  truth, 

iii.  183. 


Izukmction,  examples  of,  ni  562 
Intellfict  and    knowledge,  ii.    530. 

Arithmetic  sharpening,  iv.  64. 
Intelli^nce,    pleasures   of   the,  it. 

413. 
Intemperance,  iii.  80. 
Intermediate  state  of  pleason  and 

soffering,  iii.  172. 
Intoxication,  nature  of,  {▼.  16S.   See 

DrtinkenMSt* 
Inveuttou,  neoeasity  the  mother  of, 

ii,  191. 
Inventors,  not  good  judges,  i.  580 
Inward  truth,  desirable,  ii.  205. 
loK.     Ths  Dialogue  of,  1.  219. 
Irritability  of  mujcicianH,  iL  236. 
Irony  of  i^ocrates  in  the  Enthysto* 

mus,  i.  165. 
Itching  and  scratching,  iii.  83, 


Jest,  nrn radon  m  form  of,  ill.  469. 

Je*t*,  no  bar  to  innovations,  ii.  276. 

Judge,  ideal  of  a,  it.  32.  Virtuona, 
ii.  233.  The  righteous,  iii.  591. 
And  legislator,  iv.  51.  The  true, 
iv.  188. 

Judges  and  true  opinion,  iu.  406. 
Three  kinds  of,  iv.  158. 

Jud;:tneDt  of  men,  final,  ilL  115. 

Jn^t,  man,  Christ  unconHciousI v 
deeeribed  as  the,  ii.  183.  The,  iL 
270.  GiftA  of  MusKUS  to  the.  ii. 
185.  And  wise  soul,  iii,  4d4.  And 
nor  juHt,  iii.  497.  Judge,  iii.  591. 
Thv,  and  the  pleasant,  iv,  192. 

Justice  resembling  holiness,  i,  131 
Virtue  is,  L  246.  And  happiness 
coincident,  ii.  22.  Keal  and  a|^ 
parent,  ii.  1!2.  In  what  consists^ 
ji.  151.  Amonjr  thieves,  ii.  175* 
In  the  State,  ii.  190,  Temper 
auee  and,  ii.  255.  What  it  i*,  ii. 
258.  Approximate,  it  i99.  Id^al, 
ii.  3(.>0.  Natural,  iii.  76.  And  yir- 
tue,  reward-i  of,  ii.  444,  Cunrts  of 
their  establishment,  iv.  2^. 


K. 


King,  the,  a  pricat,  iii.  524,  ^T^.  A 
personification  of  poHticHl  w  ienoe, 
iii.  535.  And  tyrant  di^injf  aisbe^ 

tit    \fl7 


iii.  587. 
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Kio^lf  «it  the,  1, 194. 

Kiag«i  narrow-iaiiidetliieM  of,  ill 
S23.  8ee  Rultrt.  8ttcc«iifdon  of 
FenoAiit  iv.  41.  Dorian,  their  rum^ 
howcftUMdj  iv.  217. 

KMagot  ih6  heto  hf  mkl,  ii.  99^ 

Kii<»w^to,  itieAoiiig  of  the  Texb,  iii 
329. 

l£oawledge»  vod  good  identified  bj 
Plato,  1  6.  On  boyin^,  i.  114. 
Directs  to  the  right  UMenaf  tlittij^n, 
i.  183*  Poetry  an  cvU  without,  ii* 
107.  And  OfutuoD,  iL  304,  309. 
The  highest,  the  id^a  of  good,  IL 
333,  l*T«edom  io  the  noquimtion 
of,  ii.  364.  And  iuteUeet,  U.  530* 
A  good  exoeeding,  iii.  133.  Two 
kind!  of,  iii.  143.  Of  Keif  In  the 
wiee,  iii.  154.  Keflectiou  leadiiu^ 
to,  ill.  390.  Sensation  not  a  mi? 
licient  tciurc4)  of»  iii.  390.  le  true 
opiiiioii,  iii.  391.  And  perceptioii, 
iii.  352.  Pleaaurea  of,  iii.  19t. 
or  two  jmt»,  iii.  195.  Ptoduis 
tire,  iii.  195.  Educ«tionAl,iii.  195. 
The  truest,  iii.  199.  Pure  and 
i^xed,  iii.  SOO.  Superhuman,  tii. 
203.  Absolute,  beloiiK-injr  to  <to<l. 
iii.  252.  Dt^tlnitiona  uf  1, 

ill,    308.     Relativitv    '  -! 

True  Oi)itiic*D  dijitimi  ..  -i.,  uu 
337.  Utiinition  iio«dfui  for,  Iii. 
409,  Two  divijiions  of,  iii  543. 
Uncertainty  of,  iii.  5*i2.  Neoo*- 
nity  of,  iv.  87.  Of  things,  threefold, 
iv.'4<i7.  And  self  humiliation,  i^. 
513. 


Ubomo  dicgTAce,  iv.  16. 

LiACKBS.    The  DtHlog^ue  of,  L  71. 

Licedimnon,  onhv  in  the  Democracy 
of.  ii,  123.  Government  of,  doubt- 
ful, iv.  240, 

tiACt^dicmonian,  brevity,  i.  143.  Lawe, 
iheir  fnie  Aim»  if .  7. 

jUii  :  omova)  of,  iv.  94.  357. 

^1!  laraeteriiiiics  <*f,  i.  615. 

bf.  L  u  ....uiis  as  to  results  of,  i, 
6Ki,  And  discourse,  teiwhiujfs  of 
PhiloHop.iy  .i*to,  i.  61G,  Dani^<?rfi 
in  the  annlorries  of,  t,  (j17.  Light 
of  analu{:ry  on,  i.  617.  Its  ionii- 
encc  on  philoaiophy,  ii.  4S9. 

Languagt'ti  both  made  and  grown,  {. 

5ia. 


Laughter  condemoea,  H  Sll.     Al 

aeff-conceit,  iiL  189. 

Law,  the  tyrmnt  of  mankind,  1.  137 ; 
iii.  525.  And  legislaliun,  ii,  140 
WliaX  the  term  expresses^ii.  129* 
ir.  241.  And  order,  limitation  of 
iii.  161.  Inviolability  of,  iii.  526 
Kulemhip  tested  br  obedience  to 
iv.  48,  Divine  origin  of,  iv.  51. 
CoDKervatLim  of  custom  and,  iir« 
2m.     I'rtauiblee  to,  iv.  250. 

Laws,  Tilc.  Dialogue  of,  iv.  155. 
Ssrvile  severity  in,  iv.  11.  Hu- 
mor lacking  in,  ir.  IL  The  sulh 
ject  of,  iv.  52. 

Iaws,  makem  of,  Ul  72.  I  ^sitive, 
ill.  536.  Ruling  without,  iii.  579. 
Moat  be  general,  iiL  581.  Laws 
of  Spart&i  their  true  dm,  iv.  7, 
241.  Baaii  of  divine,  Iv.  51. 
Amuaemente  and,  iv.  60.  And 
•ongs  oonnected,  iv.  80.  8tAbiU^ 
of,  IV.  143.  Answering  to  virtue, 
iv.  161.  Three  claMoi  of.  It.  2S6. 
Annulled  hf  nn^nltftble  officen, 
iv.  273.  Not  received  when  not 
imposed,  iv.  274.  Against  eensual 
love  Impomuble,  i v,  354 .  Necessity 
for.  iv.  388.  Why  framed  anil 
for  whom,  iv.  594. 

Lawyoni  and  law  courts,  i.  566. 
Hurried  and  servile,  iii  322.  Not 
teachers,  iii  407. 

Learning,  the  word  as  used,  i.  160. 
A  proccBH  of  recoUecttou,  i.  255. 
Truthfulness  must  characterise 
the  lover  of,  il.  311.  In  youth,  Ii. 
364.  And  belief,  iii.  39.  By  com- 
parison, iii.  562.  Facility  in,  i 
14. 

Legacies  of  wealth  to  children  an 
evil,iv.  254, 

I^ed&l  system  gradually  perfected, 
iv.  5L 

Legislation,  the  true  aim  of,  iii.  3^. 
Cannot  be  particular,  iii.  581.  In- 
cipient, iv.  36,  Comprehensive, 
iv.  161.  Beginning  of,  iv.  2ia 
ChfUice  in,  iv.  236.  Force  of  ptA 
suaaion  in,  iv.  249. 

Ijcgislntive,  incapacity  and  ifn^ 
ranco  dtj^t roving  States,  iii  589 
Puriilca-tion,  iv.  26 1 . 

Lcgirtlator.  the,  ruri^Bt  of  skilled  ar 
tiaans.  i  627.  The  ideal,  our  pa^ 
tern,  i  627.  Law  and,  i.  <;37  ;  ii 
140.     Who   directs^  i  629.     Ui» 
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IL4dO.    Compared  to 
^_^  ^  iii.  581      Aim  of  tli« 

An  oducAtori  iv.  57.  Should  ue 
persnacioa,  iv.  249. 

[iigiliitDf*  not  adwmfi  to  obey  thair 
aoMlitiiAiicy,  iii  682.  Ne«dkai, 
iT.  36. 

Leuuro  of  atofj-teUeis,  iL  19i>. 

htm,  |;r«Ater  juid,  rolACiTM,  ill.  568. 

LetMia,  ipMch  aod  words,  iii.  446. 
And  Towelt,  iii.  491.  Ti^ftcliitig 
ehildraa  ih«ir,  iii.  562. 

LflHoUiDg'  of  anardij,  iL  391. 

Libaf«l  edacAtion,  a  m^  of^  ill  387. 

libenj  allowed  th«  Torer»  i.  477. 
And  UceoMf  iL  87.  Popular^  ii. 
891. 

lioeoM  and  libertr,  tl.  87.  Sp&ril 
off  ii.  S48.  Freedom  growing  to. 
St.  S39, 

Li0,  A,  when  committed,  ii.  300. 
In  wordA,  an  imicatioa,  ii  206. 
God  cannot  nttar  a,  ii.  206.  Use- 
ful, ii.  S06. 

ti«0,  for  tba  good  of  the  Sute,  ii.  21 K 

Life,  in  what  con^iatt  th«  Mdvation 
of  human,  i.  1&6.  FrogreMsiou  in 
haman,  i.  500.  A  yaliied  gtXHl,  i. 
352.  And  death  not  to  b«  conaid- 
end  LQ  questions  of  duty,  i.  363. 
When  unendurable,  ii.  272.  A 
fearful  tiling,  iii.  81.  Death  may 
be,  iiLSL  Human,  the  queadon 
of  a  Berious  one,  iii.  91.  Pro- 
tnieted,  not  to  bo  cared  for*  iii. 
104.  Of  mind.  iii.  91 .  Of  philo*- 
ophert,  inner,  iii.  322.  8|.K>utane- 
oufl,  iii.  555.  And  power,  the  soul 
!•,  iv.  118,  407.  Made  up  of  lit. 
tied,  iv.  tsu  Inoompatimli^  in 
married,  iv.  131.  Goods  of,  iv. 
162,  190.  K«aaoo  the  rule  of,  iv. 
175.    The  nobler,  iv.  258. 

like  and  nnlike,  the,  liL  217. 

.ikene«e  of  the  world,  U.  .^^25.  In 
the  abstract,  iii.  245 .  Making,  th e 
art  of,  iii.  470. 

Likeneii'^efl  flUpporj  things,  iii.  465. 

Limitation  of  ducourw,  u.  274.  Of 
law  and  order,  iii.  161. 

limit  and  cause  in  the  nnivetae, 
iii.  166. 

litt^niture,  mu»ic  ranked  with*  iL 
199.  Of  th«  Greekji  before  Chrint, 
iv.  484. 

Utigaut,  a  life-long,  ii.  229. 


Little  weU  done  better,  lit.  3»1. 
Tbingt.  God  attends  to,  iv.  415. 

Littles,  life  made  up  of,  iv.  121. 

liver,  the,  ae  reganied  by  PUto»  iL 
5(H.  568. 

Lo^o,  modern,  ii.  148.  Formal,  not 
in  Plato,  iii  83. 

Long  or  short  discootMe,  Hi  571. 

Loquacity,  iii.  459. 

Love,  Plato's  doctrine  of  kv« 
summed  up.  i  459.  The  only 
theme  known  to  Socrates,  i.  478. 
No  panegryist  for,  i.  472.  Bless- 
ing! of,  L  473.  Improved  by 
courage,  i  474.  Tyranny  op- 
posed to  (Hendstup  and,  l  475. 
Honor  and  dishonor  in,  i.  477. 
Virtue  the  basis  of,  i.  479.  Money 
no  basis  for,  !.  478.  Double, 
found  in  all  things,  i.  480.  Tho 
power  of,  misunderstood,  h  482. 
rendemess  and  dexibility  of,  L 
488.  Temperance  of,  L  488.  A 
spiritual  power,  i.  495.  The  aft' 
sprJDg  of  [>lentv  and  poverty,  i. 
496.  NfUure  of/i  543.  Tyranny 
of,  ii.  97.  Escaped  &om  in  age, 
ii.  149.  True,  what  it  is,  ii.  227. 
Following  interest,  il.  837,  Why 
called  a  tyrant,  li.  402.  Of  Ibv« 
cus  in  old  age,  iii.  254.  Of  leff, 
iv.  59.  Of  wealth,  inordinate,  iv. 
90.  Natural,  degraded,  iv.  166. 
Laws  against  sensual,  imposiible^ 
iv.  534.     Of  power,  iv.  516. 

Lover,  liberty  allowed  the,  i.  477* 
The  wise,  i.  44. 

Lovert^,  uni versa],  ii.  302. 

Loyalty  to  the  State,  i.  355. 

Lunatics,  treatment  of,  iv.  446. 

Lusts,  increased  or  decreased,  it 
A03. 

Luxury  and  medicine^  ii.  330, 

Lying  for  a  good  end,  iv.  193.  8m 
Li€$,  and  Ftdntkood, 

Lyric  poet,  the,  i.  223. 

Lyios  on  friendship,  L  41. 


M. 

Madness,  two  kinds  of,  L  570. 
Magician,  the  Sophist  a,  iii.  470. 
Magistrates  and  rulers,  qualltiea  o(, 

iv.  273,      Laws  annuikd  by  un-- 

suifjible,  iv.  273. 

inlty  not  ab^luts  in,  L  50(k 
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FtifJecUbOfty  of,  not  a  Platonic 
idea,  U.  90.  TrauBfonnxitionA  of, 
ii.  535,  Ideal  ttnte  of.  iu.  532. 
War,  the  ojitural  tUte  of,  iv.  20. 
Eiia  soul,  trulj  hi«  own,  it,  252, 

Mjuineri,  »elf-prai*fl,  ill,  iv.  12. 

Mvaclion.  iv.  295,  57  L 

Mirriaee,  l  454.  Temptation  to,  re- 
•fsttNir  U,  13L  To  be  inad«  bol^, 
ii,  284,  Law  of,  Iv.  50.  72,  248. 
Among  the  Greek*,  iv.  lOL  A* 
ap|rruved,  tv.  294.  DrunkonnaA 
al,  iv.  295. 

Married  life,  incompatlKility  in,  ir. 
131. 

Manva^,  ApoUo  proforrod  to,  ii. 
22S. 

MaNaoM  Rwajed  hy  ml  era,  t  117. 
Coiitompt  for  iHh,  Hi.  T7* 

Miwtery  of  HCif,  W,  2.56;  iii.  19. 

MateHallflrn  and  Idealism,  lU.  497. 

Matcna1i«ni  and  Idoaltnt^  iii.  4a». 

Mathematics  a«  an  instrument  of 
education,  ii.  78*  And  moralii,  ii. 
78.  l^or  ■Ulcn&en.  ti.  1^3.  Ami 
thought,  ii.  140.  The  intarnre- 
mtiou  of  n»tiir«,  ii.  $09*  Tba 
etiidy  of,  iv.  87. 

Mattt  r,  The  lH>i1y,  tti.  165. 

Mf!a»urn,  An  an  and  »ciituce,  I.  I57« 
Net!dful  to  the  biianty  of  art,  iii. 
5«H. 

^j....... .„:.,,.    ...*.   ,f Ju.  532,  508. 

M  irt  of,  i.  156, 

M  from,  tv,  303. 

MtMliciiJu,  iCheUjric  Uke^  i,  375. 
Jiato  ou,  it.  l.')9.  And  luicurv, 
ii.  2^0.  Uf«elefB,  iii.  506.  Cook- 
(?ry  iind,  iii.  50.  An  art  for  good, 
ifl  yi. 

M«*;rHrirLi]i(tm  and  Flalo,  iii,  S38. 

Mtilodv,  beiiutjr  of  %ur«  and,  iv, 

184,' 

Hcmorv.  what  it  !a.  iii.  1S9.    And 

I  -:  ■    130,  169,     RecoK 

iHsi  from,  ill.  170, 
i>f,  iii.  396.     The 

*^*'\i\  ul,  iii.  ^2*. 
M««ri.  e^irth   bom,  Iii.  5SS.    Yolnn- 

lar y  uod  cornpulaory  care  of,  iii. 

U^i\,     I'oUticMf  the   management 

tjf,  iii.  5*il. 
UKttKxeHtTi     Tho  Dialogue  of,  W. 

f»65.    It«  fubject  the  t«achlnef  of 

virtue,  i.  235. 
UitNO.    The  Dialogue  of,  i  S48. 
Mental  eeaivh  and  ]i«rcaptioo  pnr«« 


I.  392.     Danth  revered,  iii.  389 

And   bodil/   habit,  iH.  ."153,    Con 

futtton  in  mental  protrrena,  tit,  31 S 
Mercenaries  ntinouj  to  the  Sitia 

iv,  42,  161. 
Metallic  •rmbolf  of  races,  0.  374. 
Metaphjrnce  modern^  deacribed,  li. 

143. 
Midwivaa,  iii.  849. 
Mi<zht  makei  ri^^ht,  iii.  7€. 
Militaiyarte,  youth  to  be  inatmctad 

in  the,  i.  74. 
Mimic,  the  Sophiat  a,  Sii.  470, 
Mimicry  and  imitation,  ill.  508. 
Mind    a    caaae,    i.    426.      Num1«f 

raiaee  the,  ii.  70.     The  soul  oniv 

boa,   ii,   539.     Neceawty  and,   ii. 

840.      Disorders  of  the,  il  677. 

Life  of.   iii.    156.      Good  in  tba 

divine,  iii.  157.    A  king,  iii.  164. 

Grt-atnese  of,  reverenced,  iii.  387. 

The  Greek,  its  want  in  the  fourth 

ceutury,     iii.    312,       Arithmetic 

sharpening   the,  ir.  64.     Move* 

ment  of,  iv.  408. 
Minisiart  of  eduoatioii,  maaic,  and 

manaatica,  iv.  287. 
Mmoriiv,  government  of  the,  only 

true,  Iii.  578. 
Miiioa,  iv.  155.    A  naval  potentate, 

iv.  233. 
Miutite  preci«iori  in  words,  iii.  387. 
Mirth-giver  to  bo  rewarded,  iv.  187. 
5fiMiiithropy,  its  cauee,  i.  4l!). 
MiHvr,  the,  a  lover,  ii.  381. 
Miiierly  men,  ii.  375. 
MiiMfrv  of  ihi^  unjust,  Hi.  59. 
Mixmi  and  uumlxed  pleaanret,  iii. 

125. 
Mi.Ktures  of  body  and  sf^nl,  iii.  185. 
Model  and  example,  iiJ,  563. 
Modi^ration,  and  wt^ultb,  not  found 

together  in    the    8tate,   ii.    383. 

Thi.'  subject  of   the   Charmidea, 

i.  3. 
Mmleru    philoeophy    foreahadowsdi 

ill    222;   iv.   08.'  Skepticiam,  ir 

115,    Physicist,  defect  of  the,  U 

489. 
ModeHty,  becoming  in  youth,  i  12. 

Temperance  is,  i.  15.     And  self 

conceit,  iii.  465.     Excess  of,  fil 

59B. 
Monarchy,  ill.  577.     When  best  an*. 

when  not,  it  I  589. 
Money   not    to    be    valued    ahovt 

fHendahip,  i.  348.    No   btudi  f 
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•ibctloii,  i.  478.  M&kin^  of.  ii. 
H,  ML  A  niler»  ii.  S77.  Fixinpf 
rittMiiship,  it*  378.  Euslarin^ 
fiuwer  of,  ii.  4^1.  Esteemed  nhort 
'viitVA,  IT.  42.  Deaire  for,  ir.  110, 
l^ot  to  have  the  place  of  houor^ 
iT.  S36.  See  W^eaith,  Richet, 
Prop^^rtif,  Possesion, 
Uont^y  wdiig :  Buaioeas  mem,  Ihetr^ 
it  ?583.  Getting  minoun.  ii.  390. 
MoQst«r«,  lilial,  ii.  398.     M^vtholog- 

ical,  iii.  576. 
Mcrnlity,    fuDdnment*!    tmtiia   of, 

uot  to  be  doubted,  liL  S. 
Morals    ond    tnAthenuUlc*,   iL    76. 
And  politics  not  to  be  separated, 
ill.  9.     And  music,  ul  93, 
HoT«,  Sir  Thomas,   Utopia  of«  (i* 

144. 
Moiherhood  in  a  ooantry,  iv.  569. 
■         Ifotioii,  of  solids,  ii.  71.    Two  kinds 
■■  of,  ili.  35&,3S5.384;  tv.  118.    For 

^^m  Ijody  and  son),  iv.  77.  And  flox, 
^^H  ni.  353.  Aud  bein^,  iti.  4S6.  For 
^^H  body  and  soul«  iv.  77.  Lore  of,  ir. 
^H  1§3.'  Order  of,  ir.  194.  And  rest 
^H  of  thingit,  iv.  405.  Self,  the  first 
^^f  principle  of  changBi  ir.  407. 
P  Murder,  it.  107. 

I  Mnseus,  fs^tta  of,  to  the  just,  ii.  185. 

I  Muses  imS  mastc,  L  554. 

I  Music  Mid  the  Muses,  i  564.    Ener- 

^^_  VAting.  ii.  33.     Misunderstood,  ii. 

^^ft  7S.  Reasoning  is  true  intellect- 
^^H  mal,  ii.  73.  llanked  with  litem- 
^^m  tuifii   ii.   199.     Simplicity   in,    it 

^H  939.     Civilizing,     M.     268.     And 

^^^^^  norals,  iii.  92.  Conjecture  iu, 
^^^^■fii.  196.  Origin  of,  iv.  30.  And 
^^^^^Vlaws  connected,  iv.  80.  Imitative, 
^  It.  197.  Most  celebrated,  iv.  199. 
^H  Different  kinds  of,  ir.  229,    And 

^^m  gymnastics,  ministers  of  educa- 
^H  ti'ou,  iv.  287. 

^       Musical  training,  ii.  225,  236. 

Musician,  the  true,  i.  61.    Becom- 
ing soft,   ii.   235.     Irritabilitjr  of 
the,  ii.  236. 
M  ^thological  monsters,  iii.  576* 


EftniM,  unimportant,  iii.  405.  Of 
cities,  how  given,  iv.  233. 

t^arrow-minderlnoss  of  kings,  iii. 
333. 

VOL.    lY.  SO 


ud  peaoB,  1 
ac7,  IT.  17. 

Nations,  decay  of,  il  81.  Sm  Staie» 

Nature,  harmony  of  human,  L  9 
Divenides  of,  Ii.  191.  To  the 
Greek  philosopher,  ii  466.  Left 
to  herself,  ii  506.  Mathematics 
the  interpreter  of,  ii.  509.  Cua- 
torn  and,  at  variance,  iii.  71. 
Counterp|arts  and  antagonisms 
in,  making  harmony,  iii  161. 
Order  of,  its  reversal,' iii.  555.  A 
wrong  term,  iv.  405. 

Natures,  abstract,  separmie,  M^ 
251. 

Natural  gifts,  ii  379.  Joiliot,  ML 
76.    Appetites,  iv.  303. 

Naval  potentate,  Minos  a,  it.  S33. 

NeoBssitf,  the  mother  of  invention, 
ii  191.  Throne  of,  ii.  452.  And 
mind,  ii  540.  Of  existeuce  has  a 
cause^  iii  162. 

Necessities  of  knowledge,  iv.  97. 

Negation  of  pain,  not  pleasure,  in* 
182.    And  affirmation,  iii  336. 

Negative,  matter  is,  ii  493.  Th0, 
explained,  iii.  434. 

Neghjjence,  the  river  of,  ii  452. 

Neo-PlatoniMts,  ii.  455. 

Nestor  the  eloquent,  ir.  239. 

Neutral  state  of  HWng,  iii.  169. 

Nobilitjr  of  service  to  anutbsr,  t 
478. 

Noble  the,  ii.  421.     Rich  man,  iL 
423.    No  rhetorician  is,  iii  94* 
Nobler  life,  the,  iv.  258. 

Nominalism,  iii  223. 

Nou-exi^ence  of  the  many,  iii.  344. 

Non-existent,  things,  affunfing  pleas- 
ure, iii.  178.     The,  iii  235. 

Novelty,  the  love  of^  iv,  186.  Th« 
world  jealous  of,  i  286. 

Number,  needful  to  reflection,  ii  70. 
Raises  the  mind,  ii.  70.  And  fi^ 
ure,  ii.  490.    No  argument,  ILL  60. 


Oaths,  Mae,  iv.  428. 

ObedicnoB  to  law  the  test  ot  rule» 

ship,  iv.  48. 
Objeci  and  subject,  iii.  312. 
Odyssey    and    Iliad   comptirsd,   ir 

491. 
Office  seeking    disgraceful,  &»  lit 

Seekers,  ii.346. 
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Ana  pro- 
nsbtod  to 


Old  ind  jwkfk^t  CU.  4(v  A4^«,  Mid- 
IIIM0  in,  \w,  6.   See  A^. 

01d«r  and  joonMr,  ili.  261^  278. 

OUgarehT^  ori^n  and  oirilt  of.  il^ 
8S,  And  Airaric«,  li  S4.  Do- 
Haed)  il.  97d;  iii  S77.  Ar^od 
Hgoiliflt,  fiL  384. 

Oiie,  tb»,  and  the  mmiT,  iii,  tl7, 

Onl4i  a»d  pli^nomena,  lU.  214. 

Octillion,  true,  t.  273.  Hi^lit,  a 
mean  betvreeQ  wisdom  and  igno- 
rtnet,  i«  494.  l^opuUr,  not  to  be 
]M«d«d,  I  348.  or  the  maiij  or 
thew?f«-  »'»i'^•  ♦-  i'«  f-Howod,  L 
352.  4,309. 

Ptiblir.  iieon^ 

it.  320.  Tru«*,  in  kjAowled^te,  Mi, 
%M,  .191.  Right  or  wrong,  irae 
or  fatM,  111.  174,  408.  And 
fH»rtiou,  ill.  176.  Aa 
the  ortii,  iri.  199.  Folae^ond  bow 
formed,  i.  l%9  ;  UL  837,  56S.  Pab^ 
lie,  iv.  g4,  93. 

Obiniotifl  I'finritf  wtta,  ii.  276  And 
hclipfd,  tnm.  ii  SJIO.  Q«neni£ed 
b/  balkiU,  til  320.  Differoucee  w 
to  right,  tit.  41 R. 

OuptM^iMp  mom  than  one  tn  a  qnal* 
lejr^  i.  105.    Generation  of,  I.  397. 

Oppoflitiou,  lu^gojtive  of  refloetloa, 

Orofcor,  wbit  eonAtltu&ee  tbe»  i.  fi23. 
The  good  and  true»  iii.  18,  jjgi  a 
teacher,  iii.  4(»7, 

Oratory,  two  iipt4<^'iee  of»iii,  IS.  Am- 
jwutta  te^icher  of,  iv.  566,  592* 

Oraiu)U)«,  futierol,  iv.  565. 

Order,  in  the  dtfinoerAcj  of  Bpart*, 
il.  123.  And  harroonr,  wealth  ac- 
quired according  to,  il.  423*  Nec- 
•wnry  to  virtue,  Iii.  1 9.  Effect  of, 
in  the  Moal,  lii,  95.  Limitittion  of 
law  and,  iii.  161.  Of  nature  re- 
vi?r»ed,  ill-  555.  (>f  motion,  rbj-thm 
fche,  iv.  194. 

Or^iuiism,  wordii  part  of  on,  i,  61 4. 

OrphanA,  I'Are  of,  tv.  J  30,  438. 

t)r|^1itc  cosmo^nieii  ii.  486. 

0/iittir  life,  iii.  156. 


Pftfn,  pleasure  He  related  to,  L  886 ; 
ii.  415,  Ajid  pletiiiurv  BimultJiii#* 
fioji,  ut  86.  OtUR'niti«d  fmm  bar* 
aonv  relaxed,  iii.  167.  ijnalirioc 
«£  pioaiure  and,  iii.  ITS.     Antici- 


pator/, iiL  177.    Origin  of.  ill.  180 

Nej^ation  of,  not  pleat* ure,  iii.  ISA 

Envj  a  p&in  of  the  bcjuI,  iii.  189. 
Painting  and  writing,  i.  5HL    Imi 

totion  in,  il.  594.     Deception  io* 

iii.  470.     Word-polntiog  more  e^ 

feotive    Ibon  coloriag  of  art,  iii 

561. 
Poradiga*,  ia  223. 
Paradox  of  unity  and  plnroittjt  iii 

125. 
Parent,  the  Stute  a,  i.  555.     What 

the  children  tme  to  the,  iv.  42, 

245. 
Parents,  kfootment  of,  ir.  442. 
PoRMBiriDM.    Dialttgue  of  th«p  iii 

213.  Idealtera  founded  bf,  iii.  SSIL 
Porricidee,  ii.  39«. 
Portiee,  political,  iv.  342. 
Parttian  mrwH*  philo^'pher,  u  419. 
Paoiion,  incorrupt,  the  rod  of  reami^ 

U.  267. 
Pnet«  preaent,  and  Allure  «siiteooe^ 

iii.  277. 
Patleute  and  doctora,  iv.  247. 
Patriarchal  fftate,  ir.  36.     Rule, 

209, 
Patriotiem,  i.  355. 
Potroclua  and  Achilles,  i.  474. 
Paupers,  ooexieting  with  crimlaAl«i 

ii.  380. 
Peace  in  riew  of  death,  l  347.     U 

the   Republic,  ii.  291.     Natiooal. 

lit  604.     A  pretenee,  iv.  20. 
Pedantry,  a  ni^ti  of,  iii.  387. 
Peirtthouo,  ii.  214. 
PenonooJineiB,  ii.  381. 
People  swayed    by  rulen,    i,    117, 

Contempt  far  the,  iii.  77. 
Percepdon,  pure  mental  search  and 

i,   392.     And    memory,  iii.    139 

And  opinion,  iii.   139.      Bouiibld 

iii.  33  L     U  Jtoowledge,  til.  352 

And  nppearazioe,  iii  352. 
Perdiecoa,  iti.  97. 
Perfect  Qo^,  the,  not  liable  to  change 

a.  204.     Citixen,  iv.  88. 
Perfectobility  of  man,  not  a  Platonic 

idea,  il.  90. 
Pericles,  dl^KOMed,  iii  107. 
Porsmn  kin^,  moeeNion  of,  ir,  41 

Empire     how     ruined,    ir,     42 

State,  freedom    in  the,  iv.    229 

Princee,  how  cored  for»  iv,  538, 
Persuaaion,    better    than    pbysica 

■trength,  ii.   148.     Rudder  of,  ii 

595,     Rhetoric,  the  art  of,  iit.  10 
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error  of  the  Greek,  iii  SSa«.  In 
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hj  boT«  iii,  1 13.    Argur 
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tion,  ill  331.  Not  dl^tinguiiihlnj; 
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Historical  delicieDCj  of,  ir.  5& 
Christian  philuAophjr  in^  it.  98 
Forgeries  of,  ir.  483. 

Platonic  ideas,  progieeaiTe,  lii.  SlSb 
Paradigms,  iii.  223.  Dialogue^ 
the,  iti«  aim,  iiL  311. 

Pleasant  and  good,  a  unity  m  na- 
ture, iiL  20a  Tbe,  and  the  jujt, 
IT.  I9i. 

Pleasofm,  ss  relsted  to  pain,  L  386  ; 
ii.  415.  Cared  not  for  br  phi- 
loeo&ber,  L  390.  True,  u-jsil. 
Dt^ngntsbable  from  goud,  iiL  18. 
And  pain  aimultaneoos^  ilL  86. 
Tragedy  And,  iii.  93.  And  een- 
eniLioii,  IiL  131.  IntrrmedUlril 
st«te  between  sttlRBfii^  and«  iii 
1X2.  Quditiot  of  pain  and,  HL 
175.  Antidpa^  pain  and,  iiL 
177,  Non-existent  ibings  a0brd- 
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Dirersiivof,iiLl46.  I>earabk.fiL 
16S,    Aiid  wiidom  oonpartd,  the 
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tbeme  of  tho  Philebmi,  Ui.  U6. 
Nejrition  of  pain  not,  iii.  182.  Of 
anger,  iii.  187.  An<i  justice,  it. 
31 .  Not  tho  critorion  of  truth »  it. 
33,  An  educator,  iv,  53.  Hap- 
jiinean  from  victory  OTer,  It.  355. 

Pleasure*  of  the  body  maiuly  rte- 
iirud  hy  men,  i.  39  L  Necesaary 
and  unneceaflary,  iL  85,  386.  Of 
the  Munm  anil  undenitaiiditig 
ociually  ttaiwient,  \\,  105.  Ofln- 
mligcDct^,  ii  413.  Mi^»id  and  un- 
ttiixf^d,  ill  185,  190,  U2.  OH^nti 
nf,  iiL  157.  IVinperateaeas  io^ 
fil  184,  Thf^  true  defined,  iii, 
19L  Of  knowlod^'e,  iii.  191.  A» 
ItiiidnuicMM,  iti,  204.  Commiii' 
cliu^  of,  til.  205.  Differences  of, 
IV.  99.  Harm  tew  and  ainu^e- 
mi<!nta,  iv.  197. 

Plunillty,  needful  to  thouRbt,  IL  70. 
And  unitr,  paradox  of,  Ui.  126. 

Po<<trv.  juOffiNi  of,  I.  216.  True 
theory  of,T  216,  Without  knowl- 
ed|:»»/aii  evil,  ii.  107.  ImitatlTo, 
ii.  4^5.  ExtjcHed  from  the  State, 
ii.  111.  For  tho  Statu,  iL  438. 
Quarret  between  philoflophv  and, 
ii.  43H, 

Poeta,  poor,  i.  42.  Our  f^uidea,  i. 
5.*!.  The  talk  about  the,  i.  147. 
Inspired,  f.  21  (i.  Are  inittator>«,  li. 
10!^,  515,  What  jjood  have  thny 
done  !  ii.  lOS.  Trajrfc,  Hubjecta  of 
tyranny,  ii.  398.  Destroyed  by 
popular  demandj*,  I  v.  189. 
rfuimjiiiiig  and  witchcraft,  iv.  445. 

PoliticHl  Bcieuce,  ou^-ht  to  make  ua 
wi.se,  i.  195,  Man, thfl  true,!.  286, 
The  kin^  a  permiQiticjition  of^  iii. 
635,  Not  attained  by  the  many, 
iii.  578,  Refining  of.  iii.  590. 
Strength  of  the  nond,  iti.  SS8, 
Ideal ».  IT.  52.    Parti ea»  iv.  242* 

PolitictauB  aa  philosophers,  til,  15. 
And  statesmen  di»tinguiahed,  iii. 
576. 

Politico  and  ethics  defined,  ii.  136. 
And  philosophy  combined,  ii. 
142.  And  morals  not  to  be  sep- 
arated, iii,  9,  And  ethicn,  iii.  25. 
And  rhetoric,  iii.  49,  591.  The 
management  of  men,  iii.  561. 
And  ethicn.  not  dii»tingui»hed  by 
Plato,  iv.  52. 

popular  liberty,  ii,  391.  Notions  of 
Rgbt,    iii,    '71.      Arithmeiic,    iii. 


197.    Yotitig,  ir.  99.     Influenos 

onpoetrr,  iv.  189. 
Poseidon,  li.  0OO« 
Posaessin^  and  having,   dlstliictkiii 

between,  iii.  403. 
FoueasioQ  and  use,  iii,  329. 
Poaseaaions,  prodncttye  or  proTont- 

ive,  iiL  522. 
Positive  laws,  iii,  536. 
Poverty  and  plenty  beget  love, 

496.      And    agis,  ii.    150.      And 

wealth  equally  degenerating,  ii. 

S45. 
Power   increasing   a    bad     man's 

faults,  ii,  40i».    Great,  iii.  56,    For 

good  or  evil,  ill.  U  7.   Balance  of, 

in   Btates»  iv.  52,  56.     And   life, 

the  soul  as,  ir.  UB.     Love  of,  iv. 

516. 
Praise  and  esteem  distinguished,  i. 

137. 
Priiycr  at  the  beginning  of  erery 

entcrprhw,  li,  523.    Answered,  ill. 

160.    And  desire,  iv.  38. 
Preamble  to  law,  iv,  250, 
Pr«HMsi(iu,  minute  in  words,  iii.  387  ; 

iii.  534, 
Preacriptionii,  physicians  changing 

iii.  581. 
Present,  past  and  future  eidstonee, 

iii.  277, 
Presentiment  of  deatb«  Soomtes',  lU 

113. 
Pretender,  the,  i.  27«    An  argument 

often  a,  i.  58. 
Preventive,  nature  of  punishment, 

f.  105.    Or  pruiluctive  poa.sei<Lsions, 

iii.  522.    Things  creative  and  pre- 
ventive, iii.  683. 
Pride,  personal,  iv,  515. 
PHeAt,  the,  a  kinj;,  iii.  622 ;  iii,  67& 
Primeval  race  without  procreation, 

iii.  .555. 
Primitive  aociety,  iT.  36.    Philoei^ 

phy,  the  style  of,  L  143. 
Prime  of  life,  the  age  of  begetting, 

ii,  286, 
Princifial  or  causal  art#,  iii.  622. 
Principle,   an    ererlastin^,    i.    265 

And  reAHon  to  be  our  guideH,  * 
350.  The  higher,  of  action,  i 
369,     The  ruling  in  the  sotili  iii 

172, 
Principles,  first,  i.  437. 
PrivatM  ri'Hgioos  rites,  iv,  124, 
Pro  labilities,  argument  fVom,  J   itl 
578. 
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ol>»liIlll3r,    how    engendered,    L 

523 
Pn>cr««tion,  primeval  race  witboat, 

iii.  5S5. 
PiocureaseB,  iii.  350. 
Producer  and  producioi*,  tli.  452. 
FrodncCioii,  two  dAsnes  of,  tii.  544. 
Frodnctive  knowledge,  iii.  195,  The, 

ill.  506.     Or  preventive  pometr 

akms,  iii.  523. 
Piti^reMt  roundabout,  in  uttaiiiinij^ 

truth,    til.    254.        Confusioa    in 

meutal,  iiL  .112. 
FrotrreasioQ  in  human  life,  i.  500. 
Pro^reMiveneas  of  Platonic  tdeas^ 

iii.  215. 
Promptitude  in  bnnineas*  li  192, 
Property,   community   of,    ii,    126, 

t28>     Sacredae^a  and  inequality 

of,  ii.  126.     An  a  roeana  o?  good 

to  allt  ii*  128.    In  govemmeDt,  it 

377. 
Prophet,  Plato  a,  ti.  118, 
Pro(»ortion,  tni|Zgeition  of  roflecdon, 

ii,  77-     And  funiou,  ii.  526.    In 

Tending  Plato,  iii.  3.    Ajid  opin* 

ion,  iii.  176. 
Protagoras.  The  Dialogoa  of,  i. 

Protean    shape*  of  mythologj,  iii. 

57*>. 
Protector,  the  tyrant  produced  from, 

ii.  .194, 
providence,     Plato's    view    of,    iii. 

433. 
Proxem,  iv,  1 73. 

Prudence  and  temperance,  iv.  236. 
Public  opinion  compared  to  a  great 

beast,  ii.  320.      Conatrnction  of 

works,  iii.  105.    Men,  duty  of,  iii. 

106.      Men    criminal,    ifi.    117. 

Opinion,  iv.  84,  93, 
Puirnacity,  a  motive  to  authorship, 

iii,  3-45. 
pQobhment,  preventive  DAtart  of, 

i.  105.    Its  effect  on  ovil-doen,  i. 

124.     The  benefits  of,  tii,  14.     Of 

souls,  iii.  22.     Plato's  theory  of, 

iii.  26.    Office  of^  twofold,  iti '  1 1 6* 

By  death,  iv.  107.     Of  homicide, 

iv.  378, 
Paro,  mental  search  and  perception, 

1.  3f  V.     And  Impure,  the  soal,  i. 

♦09.      Existence,   ii.    416,      And 

Axed  knowledge,  iii,  200. 
^orificacton    and    desire,    iii,    461. 

Vrom  refutation,  iii.  465,    Logia- 


lative,  iv,  261      ColonlaatkiB,  • 

means  of,  iv.  261. 
Pusxles,  no  charm  in,  iii.  499. 
Pythagorean,    harmonista,    ii.    7i, 

Order  in  the  Bepnhlic,  ii  124, 


Qualities  af  pain  and  pleamin,  iiL 

175. 
QuanUty,  aefined^  iiL  159, 
QuarreUog,  unholy,  iL  201. 
Quietneas,  temperance  is,  L  13. 


R. 

Babble,  contempt  for  the,  iiL  77. 

Race,  commnnity  of,  iv.  235. 

Baoea,  metallic  symbols  of,  iu  374, 

Reaction  from  excess,  ii,  3!I2, 

Real,  shadows  seeming,  ii,  342L 
Being,  ii.  416.   Existence,  iii,  485, 

Realism,  iii.  223. 

Realities  and  appearancesi,  iii.  352. 
Words  surpass,  ii.  300. 

BeaaoD  and  principle  to  be  oitr 
guides,  i,  350.  Incorrupt  pasdoit 
the  aid  of,  ii.  267.  The  steps  of^ 
ii.  3.19.  In  the  sphere  of  senae, 
ii.  530.  Development  of,  iii.  124. 
Emotion  without,  iii.  124.  An- 
nihilation of,  iiL  499.  The  rule 
of  life,  iv,  175. 

Reasoning,  thi*  true  intellectual,  ii. 
72.  And  dispntation,  the  di^r- 
ence  between,  iii,  320. 

Recollection,  learning  a  process  of, 
L  255.  Is  frpontaueoua  recovery, 
L  261.  Deftned,  L  400.  Proof  of 
previous  existence,  i.  400,  Dii 
tinguiahed  from  memory,  iii.  170. 

Reoonciliug  judge,  iv.  158,* 

Beflecting  and  unchanging,  the  sotll, 
i.  408. 

Reflection,  number  needful  to,  ii. 
70,  Suggested  by  proportion  and 
opposition,  ii,  77.  Leading  lo 
knowledge,  iii.  390. 

Refutation,  a  common  good,  L  22. 
A  purificiition,  iii,  465, 

Relation  to  self  iniidmiasible,  L  25. 

Relative,  virtue  Is,  i.  244.  Philoeo* 
phy,  ifL  316,  353.  Greater  and 
less.  iiL  568. 

Belfttivesand  ahBolutOB,iii.  193,494 
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B«ligioti»  po^ar,  i.  38S.    Bia«d  on 

two  pHucipleB,  ii.  1S8, 
Aeli^ooH  rite«  for  &1J,  It.  194* 
H«niedial    jiower,    wiMlom    a,    iiL 

320. 
B«roembranc«    aod    bariil   of  the 

deiid,  IT.  145. 
RemioiMence  and    fMicepdoa,    IW* 

139. 
R^plcniftliraetit  in  hunger  &nd  thirft, 

i»-  r72, 
RKpnnLiOf  This,  H,  147.    Points  in, 

ii  lOS.      IVtH«(Sore«o  elurmeter 

of  the,  ij.   123.      Order   in  the, 

ii.  124.     Of  PUto»  A  charch,  ii. 

143. 
Ret^pimdon,  il.  !I70. 
BisAt,  the  y^Mine  need,  iii.  S40.   And 

motion  gf  tiitnir^,  iv.  40,v 
&«U!k£k>|i  not  ri^ht,  i.  3M. 
R^^troat  houorabU%  %x.  S'39. 
&4!tri  tint  ion  for  tbo  crriuK^  tL  S93. 

An  eTtI,  iv,  &».     For  inju»tio«,  iv. 

BovRrAnee  far  the  podjt,    iii.   146. 

Youthful,  ftir  iliti  wbttotH  of  ^i^, 

iii.  387.  Fejir  in,  iv.  27. 
Rovivftl.  wkttt  it  IP,  i,  39», 
H(*v(jlution,  the  Freuch,  horrors  of 

iliuwJntterl,  ii.  3«l. 

Uh4daiiiuntUu%  iv.  155.  Doeiiion 
oi;  iy.  458. 

Rhetoric,  a  deceptive  art,  i.  !ISS. 
Deflnml,  L  fiSS ;  HI.  512.  Tme, 
not  Co  bo  dMptMd,  i.  571.  Like 
medicine,  i.  575.  DiJileecieB  Cke 
irat?  biifiis  of,  ii.  liS.  FlsCtoiy  in, 
iii.  4,  47.  The  art  of  pi^mmMion, 
til  Id,  .^7.  And  disooarse,  iii. 
SI5v  Au  exnerience.  iii.  47.  A 
pTOCibM  or  hubit.  iti.  47.  And 
poliUcfl,  iii.  *>,  5»l.  The  hiji^iier 
icieiicc,  in.  59  L 

Rhetoriciiin,  tUo  akJllful,  i.  579,  582. 
To  make  good  iwe  of  hia  art,  iiL 
42<  And  Hophiat  confounded, 
iii,  51.  Two  aorta  of,  iii.  94. 
None  noble,  iii.  94. 

Rhythm«  ailii|iH3fl,  U.  223.  Th«  <rr- 
derof  motiouH,  it,  194. 

Blch  niau,  bad  companf,  M.  15(1. 
The  trud  aad  noble,  it  423.  Who 
Cftnnot  be  irood,  iv.  99. 

BJchea  in  goTemmeut,  iL  377.  Not 
jptsoAll/  honored,    ir.  41.    And 
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honeitf  iDOon^ilant,  ir.  M. 

to  children  an  eril,  iv.  254. 

Bidienlo  no  test  of  troth  or  right,  ii 
276. 

Right  and  dntr  vertua  life  and 
death,  1 .153.  'Ridicule  no  teat  of, 
il.  276.  DntT  and  ntilitj,  ideas  of 
eanied  too  far,  iii.  25.  Popnlar 
DOtiaaB  of ,  iii  71.  Might  miikeSy 
lit.  76.  And  wrong- determined  b/ 
the  State,  iiL  374.  Or  wrou|; 
opinion,  iii.  174.  Opinion,  difier* 
encee  aa  to,  iii.  418. 

Righteous  jndge,  the,  iii.  591, 

Rotation  of  the  earth,  IL  501. 

Round,  the  world,  ii.  527.  The, 
deaued,  iii  256. 

Roundabout  progreM  In  altainitif 
truth,  iii.  254. 

RoiLudheadB  in  Plato's  time,  iL  123. 

RuLera,  swaying  the  people,  L  117, 
Of  the  State,  what  they  must  be» 
il  74,  301.  Who  should  be,  it 
330.  Compart^  to  gold  and  «il« 
Ter,  ii.  241.  Must  be  character* 
ised  by  truthfulneas,  ii.  3 1 1.  Com- 
pared to  pbyaii'Jana,  iii.  .5^1.  And 
warriors,  gentlenenfl  of,  ii.  514. 
Narrow-mind edQOMi  of,  ill.  323. 
Qoalittea  of,  iv.  273.  Mistakss  te 
the  cliuLce  of,  iv.  273,  Laws 
anntiUotl  by  tmauitable,  iv.  273. 

Ruk^rKhip  tented  by  obedience  19 
law,  iv.  48. 

Rumor,  I  lie  power  of,  ir.  853. 


Saerednesa  of  agreement,  it.  94, 

8aduo(yi  in  old  »^,  iv.  6. 

Sailora  not  to  bo  made  soldiers,  It. 
234. 

Salamis,  iv.  2.15. 

Salvation  of  human  life,  in  whftt 
consists  tbe,  i.  1 56, 

Satire,  difficult  of  nndt'Tstandiu^,  L 
589. 

Science  of  time,  L  92.  Vertm  sense, 
ii.  .^57.  Certain  knowledge  nec- 
essary to,  ii.  .%!.  Defect  of,  IL 
455.  Plato's  contributiona  to  nat- 
ural, I  425  ;  ii.  508.  DilfArenoes 
in,  iii.  202.  And  knowledge,  dofl* 
tut  ions  of,  iii.  309,  An  eciualiier. 
111.  514.  Higher,  iii.  527,  Tbt 
king  a  peniontiivation  of  polittcaL 


« 


I 
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M5. 
125, 


835.     Of  gorerameat  wbereia 

int,  iii.  578.      Politically   no* 

ned   by  the  m&ov,  iti.  578. 

m^    of    political^    iii. 

_      hetonc  the  lugber,  iii.  591 

flkrifocea,    corretation    of,    ii* 

Mixed    and    tinmixedi   lii. 

And  arts,  diviaious  of«  iij.  616« 

Scientific  and  empirical  arts,  ii  133. 

ScieuttBt  defect  of  tbd  modem,  ii 

Scratching  and  itching^  m.  83. 
SciiIptarCf  dec«pcioa  in,  iii.  470. 
BeA,  eril  influence  of  the,  on  cittes, 

IT-  232* 
Search  and  perception,  pure  mental, 

1392. 
Been  and  tmseen^  the»  I  407. 
6elf-iiA*iertiou  of  Hlppias,  it,  494. 
Self-conceit  of  youth,    ii.  38t}.     Of 

the  Sophists,  i'ii.  5.     Laughter  at, 

iii  189.     And  modeetj,  iii.  465. 
'-control  the  secret  of  happiiieis, 
.  iii  19,  80. 
Self-creators,  ii.  426. 
8elf-<iec<*ption,  i.  667. 
S^r  I,  ii.  321. 

Biv  I  f lining,  ii.  543, 

Beii  ^..; -.Lion,  iii.  80. 

SeU-help,  tbe  tru*?,  iii.  22. 
SelMiuiailidtioD  and  knowledge,  it. 

51.3. 
Self-ijy:norance,  iii.  188. 
Belf-kuowl(^dge  and  temperance,  i 

19.     Of  the  wise,  iii.  154.      '     ' 

humiliation,  iv,  513, 
Self-love,  iv-  59. 

Selfmaaterj,  ii.  256 ;  iii.  19,  80. 
"  ilf-motton,  the   fiwt  principle 
ihiiage.  ir.  407. 

»lf-ruonug  power  of  the  »oaI^ 

550. 
Self-pniiste,  ill  manner*  of,  i.  12, 
Self-proving,  perfect     trnth  if^ 

141. 
Self- relation  inadmiflaihte,  i.  SS* 
8elt-«acrit)ce  of  Achilles,  i,  475. 
Sc-lfuUvery,  ii.  256. 
Self-tanght  men,  i  78. 
Self'Wise  di^utere,  i.  419, 
Bansatton  and  seniiea,  ii.  50<t.    Not 

a  safBcient  soorce  of  knowledge, 

iii.  390.     Plato's  meaning  of,  iii. 

331. 
6«nitation8,  ii.  536. 
Beniio,  bodily,  a  Sir  to  tmth.  i  391, 

And  nndtrstaoding   pleasuros  of 


U. 


the,  equally  tiuslea^  fi.  106. 
Objects  of,  ii.  359.  Vermtt  sci- 
ance,  ii.  357,  Reason  in  the 
sphere  of,  ii.  530.  Soul,  at  first 
withoot,  u*  356.  Want  of,  ill. 
464. 

Senses,  the  sotifoe  of  knowledge,  L 
402.  And  sensation,  ii  506 
What  are  they,  iii,  SS5. 

Sensible  perception,  iii,  331.  Im- 
ages, some  truths  hare  not*  UL 
571. 

Sensual,  and  earthly,  the  soul,  i 
410.  Love,  laws  against  impcussf' 
ble.  iT.  354. 

Sensuality  and  gluttony,  ii«  417. 

Sensuous  presentation  of  truth,  Bi 
571, 

Separation  of  existences,  iti.  499. 

Serriee  to  another^  nobility  o^  L 
478. 

Sanrilitj  uid  hnrriednesa  of  Law- 
yers,'iii,  322, 

SenriUty  and  severity  in  the  lawi^ 
ir,  11. 

Sererity  serrile  in  the  laws,  iv.  11 

Sexual  intercourae  regulated,  it* 
356. 

Shades,  the  dead  are  our,  iv.  469. 

Shadows  seemiz^  real,  ii  342* 

Shams,  iii.  12,  18,  50. 

Shepherd  and  herdsman,  it.  260. 

Short  or  lont?  discourses,  iii.  571 

Sight,  the  grentedt  benefit,  ii  539 


Sigi 
»ile 


Sileni'c,  when  be*t,  iv.  226- 
Simonidcs,  when  quoted,  i,  139. 
Simplicity   in   music  and  gynrna^ 

tics,  ii  229.    Of  good  men,  ii« 

833.    The  highest  characterUtie 

of  art,  iii  4. 
SimulyaioQs  and  shams*  iii.  50. 
Singing,  against   samtaeM  of^  It. 

194. 
Skepticiam  of  jrouth,  It.  115.  Taught 

the  yoniigf  iv.  116. 
Slaves  not  to  he  made  of  fellaw 

coantrymen,  ii  296* 
Slavery  of  self,  ii  256,    The  tyr- 

anny  of,  ii.  408. 
Sleep,  death  is  a,  or  a  loomey,  L 

310.     In  view  of  death,  i   347. 

Free  from    fanciful    dreams,  iir 

400. 
SmcLll   things.  God  attends  to,  i? 

415.     8eei^/«. 
Sm^ll  ii.  558, 


816 
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Bociiil  fttrtfe,  origin  of,  li.  374. 
Principle  in  ethica,  UL  25. 

Socjetj,  origin  of,  iv.  7-  Primitive, 
It.  36. 

8oGnl««,  Irony  of  in  the  Euthedy^- 
miiii  I  165'  The  defeuee  of,  i. 
306.  Characterization,  i,  312. 
D«ath  of,  I.  447-  I^ve  the  onlj 
theme  knowti  to,  i.  472.  ULi  pre- 
Bentiini^nt  of  doAth,  iii.  113,  Jfot 
ft  Sophi*t»  \\l  428. 

SC'ldiem  jiud  rulcm^  i^ciitlontNUi  of» 
ii.  514.  Merconarr  rnitRius  to  the 
BtiLte,  ir.  43.  Snilora  not  to  he 
WB<5d  aa,  14,  2.^1. 

Soliilfl,  aud  mutton  in  astromonj,  il. 
7. 

Solitude  of  the  loet  soul,  i.  438. 

fiouf?,  and  dunce  of  youth,  iT.  28. 
Choral  harmony  nnd»  iv.  194. 
And  Inw  coiin«cted»  iv.  80, 

Sonit,  un filial,  ii.  My 8.  Of  ii^ood 
fat.herit,  why  th«y  turn  out  ill,  i. 
I2fi. 

BoniiiT.  The  Pialoffne  of  the,  iii* 
449. 

Sophiiit,  the  Hydra  a  she,  i.  201. 
Deiicrihed,  ii.  7  ;  iii.  42<i.  And 
rhetorician  confonnded,  iii.  51. 
Socratee  not  a ,  i  i  i .  4  2  H,  A  h  unte  r , 
iii.  4.'i6,  A  mtij^it-ian,  tii.  470, 
And  phih»w>phpr,  iii,  492.  The, 
]»uuinian:r.«.M!,  it],  510. 

Sophiitte,  corr«|itiouii  of  the,  li.  318, 
Vain  and  iMJaatful,  iii,  5.  Plato^e 
opinion  of  the,  iii.  21.^, 

Sorrow,  to  be  controlled,  ii.  110. 
ManifentntioTjB  of,  ii,  210.  8up- 
prcfsed,  ii.  435.  Sympathy  with 
tjihere  iu,  ii.  4.')6.     In  old  age,  iv.  6. 

BoiiU  iramortaiitv  of  the,  i.  236,  2.55, 
372;  ii.  440  fiv.  141.  Pindar'n 
idea,  i  236.  And  IkkIv,  their  rel- 
ttti?«  value,  i  113.  '  Truth  at- 
tained by  the^  i.  391.  PhiloiHJphy 
defivering  the»  i.  411.  Degenerate 
ed  by  the  body,  l  412.  Solitude 
of  the  lo»t,  r.  438.  Nature  of  the. 
i.  372,  406;  iy,  403.  Itefli^ctinR 
and  uijctum^ng,  i.  408.  HcH^'in- 
blinj:  the  divine,  i.  40.'* ;  iv.  57. 
Ptire  and  impure,  i>  409.  Senanal 
and  earthly,  i.  410.  Tran»mi|^r*** 
tion  of,  i,  410.  Self-movin;(,  i. 
550.  ItuMng  and  orilrHnt;,  i,  408. 
Jewele  of  the,  i.  444  Caro  for 
Um,   I   437.      At     lirat    witbottt 


gen^e,  ii.  536*  Gumg  life  to  th» 
body,  i.  638.  Indettruetihle,  ii 
111.  Uarmony  and  form  of  the, 
ii.  326.  ItJt  part  in  our  action,  ii. 
261.  Disfiguration  of  the,  H.  443. 
The  niiiverwj  a,  ii.  499.  Divided 
into  three  parts,  ii.  503.  Appeci* 
tive,  ii.  504.  Ikiade  tinor  to  the 
body,  ii.  524.  Onlv  hai  mind,  it 
539.  Disordors  of  the,  ii.  577. 
Like  a  t'^(i».'l,  iii.  81.  E^fe^t  at' 
order  aud  harmony  in  the,  iii.  95. 
Ileiilth  of  body  and,  iii.  95.  Train- 
iug  of  body  and,  two  procett(»ee,  iii. 
104.  After  death,  iii.  116.  Of 
the  universe,  iii.  165.  Waicen 
heart  of  the,  iii.  400.  Origin  of 
impulse  and  desire  in  the,  iii.  1 72 ; 
iv,  40:1.  Like  a  book,  iii,  176. 
Divided  feeling*  of  body  and,  iiL 
185.  Envy  a  patn  of  the,  iii.  187. 
Food  for  the,  iii.  457.  Jmit  and 
wise,  iii-  484»  Virtue  the  har- 
mony of  the,  iv.  28,  The  human, 
moHE  divine,  iv.  57.  Motion  for 
bod^  and,  iv.  77.  Ii  life  aud  pow- 
er, IV,  118,  407.  Of  the  universe, 
iv.  118.  The,  truly  man'i  own. 
iy.  252.  Honoring  the.  iv.  252, 
Definition  of  the,  iv.  408  Inter- 
ests of  the,  prior  to  thoBc^  of  th^ 
body,  iv.  408.  Sun  and  stiiTl 
without,  iv.  477. 

RouIr,  punishment  of,  iii.  22. 

Spaeth,  time  and,  ii.  495.  Is  eternal, 
ii.  544. 

Sparta,  democracy  of,  order  in  the, 
ii.  123.  I>aws  of,  their  aim,  iv,  7* 
Drunkenness  condemned  in,  iv. 
167.  Governments  of,  doubtftil,  1t« 
240,     Wealth  of,  iv.  539, 

Speaking  good,  trne  art  of,  i.  504, 
.'i22. 

8t>eech,  common,  having  a  divin# 
mejining,  i,  512.  And  hearing, 
ii.  539.  Brcvitv  of,  iii.  33.  Free- 
dom  of,  iii.  47.  Letters  and  wordi» 
iii.  440.     And  thought,  iii,  504. 

Speeches,  the  art  i>f  making,  i.  193 

8pOi-ubition,  philological,  L  589 
Altout  ri'iiuita  of  language,  i.  61&. 
Dangerw  of,  ii.  79. 

Spherical  form  of  the  earth,  li.  527 

Spiritual  tnitbfl,  uncertain tj  of,  1 
414, 

Spontaneous  life,  iii.  555, 

Stability  of  lawv,  iv.  149 
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BUiHt  moliau*  uf  thi\  U.  ^29.  And 
Miiii  Without  AutiJ,  iv.  477. 

KtM#»  ioytkhy  lo  ih9t  t-  **)3&>  The. 
A  panmt,  L  .IftA.  Auihiirii^  of 
lb*,  I  955.  Rl^ht  of  U)«,  Ui  iha 
dliaoa,  I  3ftA.    Moro  to  be  vftlued 

of  tliOf  whttt  »U)«1  who  Ibcy  vhoutd 
hti,  ii.  74,  330,  Poolry  oxpolliid 
ffoiu  Lho,  ii.  ML  P«M»try  fur  iho, 
ii.  438,  JmliiNLriiil,  ii.  UH.  Kulno 
aiu&ioi;^  ol  till)  iiiiiiviiluul  juid  Lhi^ 
ii.  L3&.  Jujftico  iu  tUo,  ii.  190. 
Ori^  of  th«,  il  ItH) ;  iv,  SOIL 
Lioi  for  Uiti  ^oo4  of  the,  il  ill. 
Oy«ct  of  const nicttiii;  tUo,  ii,  249* 
Unatv  ill  tliu,  ii.  *^47.     Cour^m^it  in 

}  /IImI*  li.  2')4.  Iti<;hrNt  ^uHxi  iu  th^s 
H.  S8H.  PtuluHoph«itii  lu  \m  kiti^il 
for  the  idoiii,  ii.  i^0\.  I'lnUmt^tUy 
iu  thi^i  ii.  3^4.  VV«MtkiiiiJ<)i  tii  thi*, 
ii.  3144.  i'hyHicimi  (or  ilm,  iii  lUA. 
Hi;;; hi  iLiut  wi'utig  dt^tuiulued  by 
tb«  biiito,  ill  374.  Ivliieiitioii,  lb« 
IbdtidMioij  uf  thu,  iii.  5;I0.  DiriiM 
boudji  III  tho^iii.  M»7  Mi!fceri«ri«i 
ruiuoiiJ  to  ilut,  iv.  4*i.  Abaolote 
frt)(!ilum  II  cur«t»  to  tho,  if.  43* 
WiUchfiiliiim*  iti  thi%  iv,  ^7.  luuo- 
vitiioi)  iu  iho.iv.  HO,  Thu  r«ir»ijyi« 
iv.  ^^i 

9tJU«4i,  oiity  four,  ii.  HO.  Uocav  of^ 
it  HI.  Verijtliiii{{  thruui?b  tucA- 
nmhy  Mid  iuuuraiicu,  Hi.  f»4}4 ; 
Iv.  3U,  fllf).  flii  lilfoctitiK  tbein, 
Ui.  596.  OHgiu  of,  iv.  &5.  iUl- 
iui0«  of  power  iii,  iv.  6i,  ftti,  Two 
mother  torm««  of»  iv.  ^:t2. 

BTATKftMAN,  TitK,  iii.  5.i]^,  Fnititri 
of  thi*.  ii.  134,  iii«  pfop«r  buiU 
tii«w»»  iii-  'it>. 

KdAU^dntiumhip,  Iwo  kiiidn  af»  tii.  5. 

HMUN»tui»u,  Jim  ib4>y  good  tOAchen  f 
1.  SIUH.  Diviii«.  i.  S7a.  Sbuukl 
bn  tnjitboniiiioijiiMp  il.  133.  A« 
phU^ii»ph«niiiot  iMpaJftTf  ii  134. 
And  pulitidima  diitiiigiiiibcd,  Ui 
ft7«. 

Ilmighl,  Ihis  dorluiHl,  iii,  »5d. 
Utrjuigent,    ri^iiiptioti    of,    iv,    130. 

TruAtiuiuit  of,  iv.  UM. 
Otrtiijfth,  ]ihv»tioit,  iiifisrior  to  p«r> 

iiuuiioii,  \l  Ua 
BtBdy,  yoitih  thi^  timo  of,  tl.  74. 
ItrK  pur«    Jiijd    juixodt    ii.    aio. 


61T 


IS.      Peifie- 


Pkto'i,  iii.  513 ;  iv. 
tiouof,  iv.  13. 

8uhjf«ct  imd  objoct.  Ui.  319. 

Hulmtitutiou,  iu  life,  i  3(MI. 

8iiec«ii0iuii,  th«  LiW  of,  L  300* 

Haflering,  iind  nymptttby,  i.  309. 
Oommuiiity  of,  ii  233.  Eril,  leii 
th«n  doiu)r  it,  iii.  14.  ldttAli«ai  of, 
iii.  33.  lnt«niH«diifct4»  nUOii  b«- 
lw**mi  plwKJiiin*  and,  iii  179. 

:  h1,  iii-  201. 

.1  riiihtJ.3B7 

^...^ii i,  .^,..^.„     iu  the  i^tttto, iL 

SBH. 

8im  Mid  iitfvr*  witbout  tottl^  iv.  477, 

tiiU|>orbuiniui  ktiowl^dge.  iii.  903. 

%SuiipiGtoii«  chiiriM^tvr,  it,  U.  934. 

SycophiLDcv  to  l\w  t^rwiA,  ii*  391. 

SyiuLiols,  thv  KUrrv  U«AV«ti«  ikr«,  ii 
357.     MrUiJlic,  oV  meet,  ii  374. 

Symm«^trv,   h«itiitv  luid  truib,  Iii 

Kyiupittby  luid  luffoiiiig,  i  309.     !■ 

iu>rrow,  ii.  436. 
SYMrotiUM,  Tytt,  i  467. 


Tftbloii,  ocjmmoD,  iv.  301, 

Tftbitit,  wa«»ii,  of  itttiiitury,  iii.  3Nb 

TdtMitit,  riatunU.  ii.  97^.  UiaioofeU 
CiLl,  ii.  3G&. 

TaJkiuK,  idln,  iii.  953. 

TMtOp  wbftt  U  u  trtia,  Iv.  59,  953. 

Tiuni$t  income,  f>uyu)ont  of^  U.  133, 

ToAcborii,  without  «kUi,  i.  7^.  Good, 
KTQ  «tittf)«ineii,  i.  t^.  LMWyoci 
ft&d  orotom  ura  not,  iii.  407. 

TMobiig  childreu  tbeir  l«ttei«,  IU, 
339. 

Teiu  pormnco  tb  a  tu  bject  of  ibi  Cku* 
midM,  i,  3.  U  qiti«to«Mp  i  13. 
Im  modiiiy,  i.  15.  If  dobtf  our 
own  btiaiiiiit,  1.  13.  U  ibe  doioff 
of  good  Mtiooi,  i.  1 0.  Uefinod,  1. 
4.  3iH ;  Ui.  592.  And  Jimtice,  ii 
933.  UATmouv  of,  U.  957.  And 
bltttnponuico,  lU.  30.  Kdumtiuv 
fttid  ocmmfti  iv.  33. 

TetnponU  auw,  tho,  U.  939,  And 
ittt4imp«nU«,UL  19 ;  iv.  939.  Uut| 
orUi«»Ui.  93. 

TpioporAtonoMi  in  pl«Miirw,  IU.  1 34 

IVmii.  pnxiidoo  in,  UI  334. 

Terrilory  ■tnicht  hv  war,  U.  193. 
Ttfrtiuin  ^uU/'  iV  393. 
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Tkkatktus,  Tuk,  ill.  341.    Dciorip- 

tioa  of,  ilL  34a. 
nestret  and  aeton  demormlixiaff» 

fL  117. 
TlMOgxiis  quoted,  ir.  21,  160. 
Th^oTf ,  Dofi  nutrody  becaojA  unrejU* 

iMd,  iL  62.    AriitotlA'i^  of  ideao, 

iiL  215. 
Thfteus,  il.  iU 
Thinking,  defined,  iii.  3J7. 
Thif^t  ail  T«lat«d  to  dhnk,  il.  S€&. 

Hutijfer  lukdt  iiL  173. 
l*bou|;ht,    unity    not    aroannifj  iL 

70.     rinralitV  needful  to,  il  70, 

Number  uweciful  to,  ii.  70.    Aud 

mat  hematics,  ii.  140.    Advaotof^ 

of,  boldneM  in,  iii.  391.     Lab^ 

pangs  or,  iii.  348.     And  ipeocb, 

til.  504. 
Tii(.i;ui,   Tits,    ii.   Aia.      Ocnofml 

i»hy»icjil  doctrines  of^  ii.  499. 
THbt»  tdeiicQ  of,  I  92.   And  apaco, 

IL  495.     Fonni  of,  ii.  630, 
Timocrac^,  ii.  81.    Ariiiin^  oat  of 

ariitocracy,  ii.  372.    Euin«d  hj 

pold,  ii.  377. 
Touinie,  aflwrtjonn  of  the,  ii.  507. 
Touch,  wisdom  infused  tlirongh  the, 

i.47L 
Trade  mina  virtue,   iL  378.     Men 

of,  their  monej-fiting,  ii.  3ft3. 
Traditiono]  forms  assumed,  iv.  184(. 
Tragedy,  not  an  impr^remcut,  til 

18«    And  pleasure,  iii.  93.    Ha- 

taonale  of,  Oi.  141. 
Traffodians  rejected,  it.  86. 
Training  of  soui  and  body,  two  pro- 

c«Mes  of,   iii.   104.     Of  boys,  iy, 

83.     Of  young  men,  iv.  196.     Of 

Chlidren,  iv.  223. 
Traitors  and  conspirators,  iv.  360. 
Transoondeiital    doctrine,    not    in 

PUfeo,  iii  315. 
Tnuiai«n:y,  equally  of  the  pleasurMi 

of  tlic  senile  and  the  imdentand* 

\n^,  ii.  105. 
I'raiiKfnrmiUiona  of  man,  ii.  535. 
TrHiinml ^ration  of  the  soul,  i.  410. 
TrcHiiure-troves,  iv,  124,  424. 
Trials,  to  rest  youth,  ii.  239. 
Triangles  of  P1h(o,  ii.  497. 
True,  the,  beautiful  and  good,  ii. 

337.    And  noble  rich  mmi,  il  423. 

And  thti  false,  iii.  4.    And  fahie 

opinion,  iii.   174,  408.     ricasnfes 

'  "     d.  iii.  191.    Kuawbdge,  is  it 


distinct  fhnn  oplnioa,  HI.  391. 
GcHremmeiit,  iii  525.  Lawglwv 
aim  of  the,  fy.  7,  233.  fmmm 
what  b  a,  it.  59. 

Tmest  knowledgf^  the,  iii,  198« 

Tntth,  when  attained  by  the  ao«!^ 
I  391.  Bodily  seoM  a  bar  to»  i 
3(91 .  Perfect,  sel^proyi ng,  ti .  141, 
Appearance,  the  master  of,  ti.  1 9^ 
Deairable  Inwardly,  ii.  205.  I»«e- 
laralkm  of,  U.  275.  Deceireir  m 
to,  ii.  ^5.  Eidicole  no  teat  ot 
il  276.  The  acittal  6ais  abon  iff, 
il  300.  Analogy  the  sooree  of 
error  and,  ii.  488.  Contending 
for,  ill.  148.  Instinct! vn  tlivimv 
ness  of,  iii  184.  Essential  to  tha 
good,  iii.  205.  Beantr  end  eym- 
metry,  iii  206.  Roandanaut 
nrogtesa  in  attaining,  iii.  S54. 
M^ous  presontationi  of,  iH. 
571.  Plr«sure  in,  not  the  elite* 
rioQ  of,  It,  33.  Tha  beginning  of. 
iy.  255, 

Tntthftilnesa  ihoold  charaeterlaa 
the  rulfir  and  the  lover  of  learop 
inif,  11311. 

Tniuui,  uncertainty  of  spiritual,  L 
414,  Ignorance  'of,  abaolnte.  ii 
141.  Fondaniantal  of  morali^, 
not  ta  be  doobtod,  HI  8.  Grant 
in  aU  things,  iii  222.  Soma, 
liaye  not  sensible  imagiMi,  ill  571* 

Tyrannical  beautieB,  I  249.  Man, 
the,  ii.  97. 

Tyranny  oppoaed  to  friendship  and 
loTe,  I  477.  Of  loye,  ii.  97.  Of 
wealth,  il  408.  Eow  arising,  ii 
390.  Tragic  poets,  throogh  m* 
gre^rate  sin  tolerated,  il  186.  Tba 
Bubfects  and  aulogista  of,  il  398^ 

Tyrant,  law  the.  of  mankittd,  I  137  ; 
ill  525.  Prodnoed  from  a  pn»« 
tector,  ii.  394.  Process  of  beocna* 
ing  a,  il  395.  Loye,  why  called 
a,  ii.  402.  Freedom  and  friend- 
shl|»  unknown  to  the,  il  406 
Ajid  king  diatingnished,  til.  567* 

Tyrtoius  quoted^  It.  21,  160. 


V. 

Unbelief  taught  the  yonn^,  Jy.  118 
Unbolieyers  of  two  kinds,  iv.  123. 
Uncertain^  of  spiritual  truths  I 
414.    Or  knowledge,  iiL  562. 
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Dncliuigeftble  Q«9«oce,  H  52$. 

OnehADgeableness  of  God,  ii.  25, 
K>3.    Of  diTine  thingv,  iii  554. 

Uiichang;ingft£id  reflecdn^,  the  Bonl, 
L  408. 

Understanding  xad  seoae,  pleasures 
of  the,  eqoulj  tranaiont,  ii.  105. 

Uoitieii  and  contradictunes,  ill.  128. 

Dnmitial«d,  the,  iii.  356. 

Cnttj  DOt  absolute  in  man*  i  500. 
Tho  conc«|jCion  of»  i-  524.  Of 
diacoarse,  i.  569.  Not  arousing 
Ibcraght,  ii.  70.  In  the  State,  ti. 
247*  The  greatest  good  in  the 
State,  H.  2fia.  Of  the  dliJognee. 
iii.  3.  Paradox  of  pltnalitj  and, 
iii.  125.  And  bdividualitj,  iii 
149.  Flnralitj  in,  iii.  15L  In 
natnie,  good  and  pleoaant,  iii. 
200.     And  being,  iii.  263. 

Univerflal,  the,  in  phjmcsand  ethic8» 
iii.  22L 

UniTerse,  the,  a  aonl,  ii.  499 .  Chwice 
in  the,  iii.  1&4.    Fir#  in  the,  iii 

165.  Sonl  of  the,   iii.    165;  it. 
118.    Limit  and  caoae  in  the,  ill. 

166.  Change  in  the,  ir.  121. 
fJiignstf  the  clever,  ii.  445.    MiMiy 

of  the,  iii.  59. 
UnUke,  and  Like,  the,  iii.  217.    In 

the  abetract,  iii.  245. 
UiLmized  pleasures,  iii.  190. 
Utmrer,  the,  ii,  84. 
Utilitj  and  right  coeitensiTe,  ii.  310. 

Ideas  of,  poBhed  too  far,  iii.  25, 
'*  Utopia''  of  Sir  Thomaa  More,  IL 

144. 

V. 

VadUa^on  of  youth,  li  590. 
Vacniun,  ii.  509. 
ValetodinarianiBm,  il.  230. 
Vanity  of  youth,  ii.  389.     Of  the 

Sophisu,  iii.  5. 
Vii»tne«e  of  the  earth,  i.  439. 
Veneration  of  the  young  towards 

the  old,  iii.  387. 
Venial  crime,  !▼.  378. 
Ventriloquist,  Enrycles  the,  iii.  490. 
Verbal  oppoeition,  ii.  278. 
Venel,  tne  toul  like  a,  iii.  81. 
Vice  discovered  by  virtue,  ii.  234. 

And    happiness,    iii.    G''.     And 

virtue,  iv.  175. 
Victory,  evils  of,  iv.  :72. 
Villains,  justice  among,  IL  1 75. 


Virtue,  not  knowledge,  i.  105.  Can 
it  be  taught,  i.  120,  235.  Is  one 
whole,  i.  129.  DeBned,  I.  236. 
The  power  ia  relative,  L  244*  Of 
^OTeming  man  kind,  i.  246.  Is 
justice,  i.  246.  Comes  from  God, 
i.  276.  The  basis  of  love,  i.  479. 
Ruined  by  trade,  ii.  378.  Biacov- 
erine  vice,  ii.  234.  Rewards  of 
justice  and,  ii  444.  Order,  nec- 
essary to^  iii.  19.  And  hap^inesii, 
iii.  67.  Not  by  chance^  iii-  98. 
Cynics  and,  iii.  312,  599.  The 
harmony  of  the  sotdf  tv.  28. 
Money  esteemed  above,  iv.  42. 
And  wealth  inconsistent^  iv.  6S. 
Laws  answeiing  to,  iv.  161.  The 
lawgiver's  aim,  iv.  233.  Not  to 
be  exchanged  for  gold,  iv.  253. 
The  road  to,  iv.  246.  The  high- 
eat  aim,  iv.  576. 

Virtues  of  the  philosopher,  il.  63 

Visions  of  divers  sorts^  I  23.  Sleep 
f^e  from  fandfol,  ii.  400. 

Voice,  the  inner,  i.  359. 

Voluntariness  in  wrong,  iii.  101. 

Voluntary  and  compulBOEy  care  of 
men,  iii.  561. 

Voting  popular,  iv.  99. 

Vowels  and  letters,  iii.  491. 

Vulgar  notions  of  right,  ill.  71. 


War,  territory  sought  by,  ii.  195. 
And  women,  H.  293.  And  dis- 
cord, ii.  297.  Geometry  in,  354. 
Of  goda  and  giants,  iii.  483. 
About  esaence,  iii .  483 .  Art  of,  iii 
591.  Man's  natural  state,  iv.  20. 
To  be  learned  by  women,  iv.  85. 
IFniversal,  iv.  157.  Two  kinda 
of,  iv.  1 60.    Expeditions  of,  iv.  452. 

Warp,  woof,  and  web,  iv.  260. 

Wars^  whence  they  come,  i  392. 
Civil,  how  arising,  ii.  388* 

Watchfiilnefls  in  the  State,  It.  67. 

Water,  divers  kinds  of,  ii.  651. 

Waxen  tablet  of  memory,  iii.  396, 

Wealth  acquired  suddenly  or  not,  L 
266.  And  poverty  equally  degen- 
erating^, ii.  245.  In  government, 
iii.  377.  And  moderation  not 
found  together  in  the  State,  ii 
383.  Ruinous  to  government,  ii 
S90.  Aoqnirtd  according  to  ordat 
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and  bannonj,  U.  4S8.  Not  a«- 
pedallj  honored,  iv.  41.  And 
Tirtne  inconsistent,  iv.  63.  Inoi^ 
dinate  love  of,  iv.  90.  No  reason 
for  special  honor,  Iy.  225.  Yir- 
tae  not  to  be  exchanged  for,  iv. 
253.    Of  Sparta,  iv.  539. 

WeaTing  and  earring,  iii.  522. 

Web,  warp,  and  woof,  iv.  260. 

Wickedness,  concealment  of,  L  187. 
The  road  t*,  iv.  246. 

Will  of  God,  intimation  of  the,  1 359. 

Wine,  diverse  effects  of,  iii.  360; 
iv.  26.  Forbidden  bj  the  Carthar 
jgenians,  iv.  203. 

Wme-drinking,  bad  practice,  L  471. 
Restricted,  lY.  35. 

Wise,  endorance,  L  85.  Man,  the, 
ii.  269.  Knowledge  of  self  in  the, 
iii.  154.    And  jnst  soul,  iii.  484. 

Wisdom,  in  what  differing  ttom 
other  sciences,  i.  21.  Great  ad- 
Tantage  of,  i.  28.  The  swa^  of, 
L  80.  A  means  of  good,  i.  49. 
Makes  men  fortunate,  i.  182.  In- 
ftised  through  the  touch,  i.  471. 
And  ignorance,  ri^ht  opinion,  a 
mean  between,  i.  494.  The  gen- 
tle man  loves,  ii.  199.  Of  age, 
veneration  for  the,  in  the  young, 
liL  387.  And  pleasure  compared, 
the  theme  of  the  Philobus,  iii.  145. 
A  remedial  power,  iii.  320.  And 
words,  iiL  517.  And  false  opin- 
ion, iii  563. 

Witchcraft  and  jpoisoning,  iv.  445. 
Wits,  arithmetic  sharpening  the, 
it  71.    Jests  of,  ignored,  ii.  276. 

Wives,  communitj  of,  ii.  ISO,  282. 

Woman,  a  lesser  man,  ii.  280.  Am- 
bitions, ii.  376. 

Women,  their  wav,  ii.  82.  Ad- 
vanced views  of  their  physical  in- 
feriority, iL  129.  To  have  the 
same  duties  as  men,  ii.  276.  And 
war,  ii.  293.  Education  of,  iv.  82. 
To  learn  war,  iv.  85. 

Wonder  is  philosophic,  iii.  356. 

Woof,  warp,  and  web,  iv.  260. 

Words  ana  ideas,  i.  589.  Fightine 
¥rith,  i.  165.  Useless  things,  i. 
167.  Lesson  of,  i.  614.  Parts  of 
an  organism,  i.  614.  A  lie  in,  an 
imitation,  iL  205.  Opposition  of, 
iL  278.  Surpass  realities,  ii.  300. 
Their  influence  on  philosophy,  ii. 
489.    Minute  precision  in,  iii.  387. 


And  phrases,  f^  use  of,  iiL  887. 
Speech  and  letters,  iii.  446.  Aa4 
wisdom,  iii.  517.  Of  brevity,  noi 
always  best,  iv.  50.  And  deoda^ 
iv.  567. 

Word-painting  more  efiective  thia 
coloring  of  art,  iii.  561. 

Work,  no  disgrace,  iv.  18. 

World,  future  state  of  the,  i.  443. 
Changes  in  the  history  of  the,  IL 
127.  Created,  the,  ii.  463.  Why 
God  created  the,  ii.  493.  Lakeneas 
of  the,  ii.  525.  The,  a  great  ani- 
mal, ii.  525.  Perfection  of  the,  iL 
526.  The,  a  globe,  ii.  527.  Two- 
fold essence  of  the,  ii.  528.  Evil 
always  to  be  in  the,  iii.  324.  The, 
Plato's  enemy,  iii.  426.  Matfe 
immortal,  iii.  558. 

Writing,  the  true  use  of,  L  523. 
Like  painting,  L  581. 

Wrong,  doing,  disgracefulness  of, 
iii.  6 1 .  Judgment  for  to  be  sought, 
iiL  69.  Voluntariness  in,  iii.  99. 
And  right  determined  by  the 
Ciate,  iU.  374. 

Y. 

Young  and  old,  iiL  46.  Need  rest, 
iii.  540.    Men,  training  of,  iv.  196. 

Younger  and  older,  iii.  261,  278. 

Youth,  modesty,  becoming  youth,  i. 
12.  To  be  instructed  in  the  mili- 
tary arts,  i.  74.  The  time  of 
study,  ii.  74.  Quick-witted,  not 
to  study  philosophy,  ii.  75.  Like 
bees,  ii.  186.  To  be  tested  by 
trial,  ii.  239.  Learning  in,  ii.  364. 
Avariciou.s,  ii.  381.  Vanitv  and 
self-conceit  of,  ii.  389.  Fickleness 
of,  iv.  26.  Dance  for,  iv.  28. 
Dangerous  loves  of,  iv.  92.  Skep- 
ticism of,  iv.  115.  Pujpiacity  of, 
a  motive  to  authorship,  iii.  245. 
Philosophy  in  age  ana,  iii.  247. 
PhiloHophic  impnlso  in,  iii.  2.53. 
Mistau^ht  and  disillusioDed,  iiL 
469.  Youthful  reverence  for  the 
wisdom  of  age,  iii.  387.  Genius, 
iii.  343. 

Z. 


Zamolxis,  i.  10. 
Zeal,  if  wrong,  a  great 
Invaluable  if  right,  i 


X  evil,  L  350 
350. 


